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PROSPECTUS 


IlENBY  B.  SMITH,  D.D.  and  PHILIP  SOHAFF,  D.D. 


The  undersigned  pi-opoae  to  publish  a  select  and  compact  Library  of  Text 
and  Reference  Booke  upon  all  the  main  departments  of  Theology  and  Phi-' 
loMtphy,  adapt«<l  to  the  wants  especially  of  ministers  and  students,  in  all  the 
lieuominations. 

Some  of  the  works  will  be  transUted  from  the  Qennan  aad  other 
languages ;  others  will  be  based  upon  treatises  by  various  authors ;  some 
will  be  written  for  the  Librnry  by  English  or  American  scholars.  The  aim 
will  be  to  furnish  at  least  one  condensed  standai'd  work  on  each  of  the 
scientific  divisions  of  Theology  and  Philosophy,  giving  the  results  of  the  best 
critical  inrestigations,  excluding,  however,  nuoh  histories  and  commentaries 
as  extend  through  many  votiimeB. 

Among  the  snbjects  comprised  in  this  Library  will  be 

Biblioal  Theolofiry. 

Introductions  to  the  Old  and  New  Te!<taments;  a  Critical  Edition  of  the 
Greek  New  TestaniSnt;  the  Canon;  Biblical  Theology ;  Biblical  Psychology; 
and  perhaps  h  QrHHunar  and  Dictionary  of  the  New  Testament  Oreek. 

Historical  Theology. 

Gompendn  of  Church  HLttory,  and  of  the  History  of  Doctrines;  Patristics; 
Eccleaiastical  Statistics ;  Jewish  and  Christian  Archs^oiogy ;  Monographs  on 
the  History  of  Special  Doctrines,  or  of  Signal  Epochs. 

Systematio  Theology. 

Encyclopiedia  of  Theology ;  Apologetics ;  a  Collection  of  the  Creeds  and 
Symbols  of  the  Church ;  a  Collection  of  Theological  Definitions  of  Doctrine, 
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in  the  various  schools  of  Theolc^,  on  the  basis  of  Hase,  Luthabdt,  Hbfpk, 
and  ScEWKiZEB  ;  Symbolics,  or  the  Gompamtive  Theology  of  ConfeasiDDB  of 
Faith;  Folemias,  with  particular  reference  to  the  Boman  Catholic  Con- 
trorecB;  ;  Doctrinal  Theology ;  Christian  Ethics ;  Collections  of  Essays  on 
particul&r  Doctrines. 

Praotioal  Theology. 

History  of  Church  Oovemment ;  Canon  Law ;  Homiletics ;  Cat«chetica ; 
Liturgies,  including  Hymnolog;  ;  Pastoral  Theology. 

PlLUosopby. 

History  of  Philosophy ;  Logic  and  Metaphysics ;  the  Philosophy  of 
Nature ;  Psychology ;  Ethics ;  Esthetics ;  the  Philosophy  of  Beligion ;  the 
Philosophy  of  Histoiy. 

This  scheme  is  not  presented  as  final,  but  as  indicating  the  aim  of  the 
editors.  If  sufficient  encouragement  be  given,  no  ptuns  will  be  spared  to 
make  the  project  complete,  and  thus  to  meet  a  great  and  acknowledged  de- 
Hideratum  in  the  apparatus  for  study.  On  all  these  topics  every  student 
needs,  at  least,  one  good  work.  To  supply  this  will  be  the  siiu  of  our 
Library. 

The  various  volumes  will  be  published  in  the  best  style,  on  reasonable 
terms,  and  as  rapidly  as  the  nature  of  the  work  and  the  encouragement  of 
the  public  will  allow. 

The  editors  will  be  assisted  by  eminent  scholars  of  various  denominations, 
who  will  respectively  assume  the  literary  responsibility  for  the  volumes  pre- 
pared by  themselves  within  the  general  plan  and  aim  of  the  Library. 

The  first  two  volumes  of  the  Philosophioal  Division,  containing  TJebeb- 
wbq's  Hi$tory  of  Philosophy,  have  juat  been  finished.  A  critical  edition  of 
the  Oreek  Testament,  by  Professor  Dr.  Tischendorf,  containing  his  latest 
text  and  a  digest  of  the  cntlcal  apparatus  of  his  eighth  large  edition ;  a  trans- 
lation of  Professor  Dr.  van  Oostebzee's  JHcUkHc  2'hetdogy  ;  a  volume  on 
PatrUHce,  by  Professor  R.  D.  Hitchcock,  D.D.  ;  and  works  on  Syynboliai, 
Slatutict,  and  the  Eneydopaxlia  of  Tlieology,  are  in  the  course  of  preparation. 
Other  volumes  will  soon  be  taken  in  hand.  Each  work,  however,  will  be 
complete  in  itself. 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER  &  CO. 

6B4  Broad-wa-y.  Ne-w  York, 

rUBLISHKRS. 
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PREFACE. 


Db.  Uebebwxo's  Gfmndriu  der  GesehirJtte  der  J^hSotophie,  in  three  parts, 
was  first  published  at  Berlin,  18G2  to  '66.  It  met  with  such  approval,  not- 
withstotiding  the  competition  with  other  able  compenda,  th&t  the  first  part 
has  already  reached  a  fourth  edition  (1871).  Since  Teunemaun's  ifanval 
(1812,  6th  edition  by  Weiid,  1829),*  no  Tork  has  appeared  so  veil  adapted 
to  meet  the  wants  of  stndentB.  Indeed,  no  work  on  the  subject  contains 
Buck  a  careful  collection  of  aatboritlea  and  citations,  or  so  full  a  bibliogra- 
phical apparatus.  The  opinions  of  the  varioos  schools  and  their  contrasted 
principles,  as  well  as  the  -views  of  individual  philosophers,  are  presented  with 
clearaees  and  preciBion.  This  is  the  great  value  of  the  work.  It  is  not  writ- 
ten, like  some  histories  of  philosophy,  to  propound  or  fortify  the  special 
theories  of  the  author.  It  shows  a  full  mastery  of  the  whole  course  of  philcv 
sophic  thought,  with  independent  investigations  and  criticisms.  The  various 
systems  are  given,  as  far  as  possible,  in  the  phraseology  of  their  authors,  and 
this  imparts  variety  to  the  style.     It  is  eminently  impartial. 

The  undersigned  selected  it  as  the  beet  work  with  which  to  begin  the  philo- 
sophical division  of  their  proposed  Library,  sftar  a  AiU  comparison  of  it  with 
other  works  of  its  class,  and  upon  consultation  with  those  best  qualified  to 
judge  about  its  merits.  It  is  more  oondse  than  Ritter*s  General  Sutory, 
and  more  full  and  authentic  than  8ohwegler*s  OuUine,  which  was  first  pr^ 
pared  for  an  Encyolopndia.  The  works  of  Fries,  and  Sizner,  and  Eeinhold 
have  been  supplanted  by  more  recent  investigations.  Bitter's  SUtory  of 
Chrittian  PhUoiophy  (1866— *59),  though  very  valuable,  covers  only  a  part 
of  the  ground,  and  presupposes  some  acquaintance  with  the  sources  which 
TJeberweg  so  fiilly  cites.  The  well-known  history  of  Morell  is  restricted  to 
the  later  European  systems.  The  able  critical  histories  of  modem  philosc^ 
phy  by  Erdmann  and  Euno  Fischer  are  limited  in  their  range,  yet  too  ex- 
tended for  our  object.  The  work  with  which  we  most  carefully  compared 
TTeberweg's  Treatise,  was  Professor  Erdmann's  Compend  of  Ute  WhoU  Sittary 

*  Tmnalated  hj  Bav.  A.  Johnson,  revised  and  enlarged  bj  T.  B.  Horell,  London, 
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ofPkilo»opht/,iatvfo  volumeB  (Berlm,  1866).  Thk  is  the  product  of  a  master 
of  philosophic  systems,  aad  it  is  elaborate  in  method,  and  finished  in  style. 
But  it  ia  perhaps  better  fitted  to  complete  than  to  begin  the  stud;  of  the 
History  of  Philosophy.  Its  refined  criticissis  and  its  subtle  transitions  from 
one  system  to  another,  presuppose  considerable  acquaintance  with  recent  Ger- 
man, speculations.  And  Professor  Erdmann  himself  generously  expressed  to 
Dr.  Schaff  hia  appreciation  of  the  special  value  of  Ueberweg's  Manual,  say- 
ing that  be  always  kept  it  before  him,  and  considered  it  indiepeusable  on 
account  of  its  fall  literature  of  the  subject. 

This  translation  of  Ueberweg  appears  imder  &e  sanction,  and  witb  the 
aid  of  the  author  himself.  He  has  caretiilly  revised  the  proofs,  and  given  to 
our  edition  the  benefit  of  his  latest  emendations.  He  did  not  survive  to  see 
the  completion  of  this  vork;  he  died,  after  a  painful  illness  of  seven  weeks, 
June  7,  1871,  at  Kiinigsberg,  while  yet  in  the  prime  of  bis  career.  In  re- 
peated letters  to  Dr.  Schaff,  who  conducted  the  correspondence  with  him,  he 
has  expressed  his  great  satisfaction  with  this  translation,  in  comparison,  too, 
witli  that  of  his  Syttem  of  Logic  (3d  edition,  Bonn,  18C6),  receutly  issued  in 
England.*  His  friend.  Dr.  Czolbe,  wrote  in  behalf  of  his  widow,  that,  "on 
the  day  of  his  death,  he  careftilly  corrected  some  of  the  proof-sheets  of  this 
translation,  and  was  delighted  with  its  excellency." 

The  work  has  been  translated  &om  the  latest  printed  editions ;  the  First 
Part,  on  Ancient  Philosophy,  ia  fiom  the  proof-sheets  of  the  fourth  edition, 
just  now  issued  in  German.  For  the  Second  and  Third  Parts,  special  notes, 
modificationa,  and  additions  were  forwarded  by  the  author. 

At  our  suggestion,  Professor  Morris  has,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  trans- 
lated tJie  Greek  and  Latin  citations ;  retaining  also  the  original  text,  when 
this  seemed  necessaiy.  A  long  foot-note,  §  74,  on  the  recent  German  discus- 
sions concerning  the  date  and  authorship  of  the  Gospels,  which  was  hardly  in 
place  in  a  History  of  Philosophy,  has  been  omitted  with  the  consent  of  Dr. 
Ueberweg. 

Dr.  Noah  Porter,  Preudent  of  Vole  College,  has  examined  this  translation 
and  enriched  it  by  valuable  additions,  especially  on  the  history  of  English 
and  American  Philosophy. 

The  first  volume,  now  issued,  embraces  the  first  and  second  parts  of  the 
original,  viz..  Ancient  and  Mediaeval  Philosophy ;  the  second  and  last  volume 
will  contain  the  history  of  Modern  Philosophy,  with  a  full  alphabetical  index. 
The  sections  have  been  numbered  consecutively  through  both  volumes. 

*  Syitem  of  LogCe  and  lEttary  of  Lr>giedl  Doetrtntt.  B7  Dr.  Fribdricr  TJebebweg, 
Prof,  of  PhiL  in  the  TJniTeRdtf  of  EonigslMrg.  Translated  from  the  Oennaa,  with 
Notes  and  Appendicen,  by  TiioXAs  SL  LransAT,  M.A.,  F.E.S.E.,  Examiner  in  Phi- 
losophy to  the  UniveTsit^  of  Edinbnigh.     London :  Longmana,  Qreen  &  Co.,  1871. 
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Besides  this  work,  and  liis  Syttem  of  Logic,  FrofesBor  Ueberveg  iras  the 
aatbor  of  a  treatiBe  oa  TJie  J)evelopment  of  Cotiaeuntgnett  by  Teackert,  a 
Eeries  of  applications  of  Beneke'a  Theory  of  Gonsciouanew,  in  didactic  rela- 
tiuna  (Berlin,  1853);  Inveatigatvms  on  the  GenuineneaM  and  Order  of  tlie 
Ptatonie  Writings,  including  a  sketch  of  the  Life  of  Plato, — a  volume 
crowned  by  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Vienna,  1861 ;  Dt  I'riore  el  PoiUriore 
Forma  Kantiance  CriUcea  Sationia  Puree,  a  pamphlet  published  at  Berlin, 
in  1S(>3.  The  later  labors  of  his  lifo  were  chiefly  girea  to  bis  History  of 
Philosophy.  In  1869  he  published  in  J.  H.  von  Kirchmaim'a  PltHoeophi- 
scke  Jiibliolhei:,  an  excellent  German  translation  of  Bishop  Berkeley's  treatise 
on  the  "  Principles  of  Human  ICnowledge,"  with  critical  notes  and  illustra- 
tions. This  was,  in  part,  the  result  of  an  animated  metaphysical  discussion  ; 
for  there  are  even  now  German  as  well  as  English  advocates  of  the  intense 
Subjectivirm  of  Berkeley,  The  two  chief  philosophical  journals  of  Gennaay 
have  entered  into  this  controversy,  which  was  begun  by  a  work  of  Gollyns 
Simon,  LL.D.,  entitled  The  Nature  and  Element*  of  tJte  External  "World, 
or  Unioertal  Intmaterialism,  London,  1862,  in  which  Berkeley's  tiieory  was 
acutely  advocated.  Dr.  TJeberw^  replied  to  it  in  Ficite  and  Ulrici's  Zeit- 
tchrijl  far  Philo$ophie,  Bd.  55,  and  Prof  Dr.  von  Heichlin-Meldegg  of 
Heidelberg  in  the  same  journal,  Bd.  56,  J870.  Dr.  Simon's  rejoinder  ap- 
peared, with  comments  by  Ulrici,  in  the  same  volume.  In  Bergmann's 
Pkilotopkitche  JtfonaUhefle,  Bd.  v..  May,  1870,  Simon,  Hoppe,  and 
Schuppe  in  three  articles  controverted  Ueberweg's  positions ;  Ids  reply  ap- 
peared in  August,  with  a  rejoinder  by  Schuppe,  February,  1671.  In  tbis 
controversy  Dr.  Ueberweg  showed  a  full  mastery  of  the  subject.  In  Fichte's 
ZeiUckrifl,  Bd.  57,  1870,  he  continued  his  investigations  upon  the  Order  of 
the  Platonic  Writings,  by  replying  to  Brandis  and  Steinhart,  who  had  criti- 
cised his  views.*  Such  high-toned  discussions  contribute  to  the  progress  of 
thought  and  knowledge. 

Friedridi  Ueberweg  was  bom  January  22, 1826,  the  son  of  a  Lutheran 
clergyman  near  Solingen  in  Rhenish  Prussia.  His  excellent  mother  was  early 
left  a  poor  widow,  and  devoted  herself  to  her  only  son  till  her  death  in  1868. 
He  was  educated  in  the  Coll^  at  Elberfeld  and  the  Universities  of  Oottin- 
gen  and  Berlin,  and  attained  to  extraordinary  proficiency  in  philosophy,  phi- 
lology, and  mathematics.  In  1852  he  ootnmenced  his  academic  career  ss 
Privatdocfnt  in  Bonn,  and  in  1862  he  waa  called  as  Professor  of  Philosophy 
to  the  University  of  Kbnigsbeig,  There  he  labored  with  untiring  industry 
till  last  summer,  when  in  the  forty-sixtJi  year  of  his  age  he  died  in  the  midst 

*  This  esssy  Is  entitled :  U^er  den  Gegematt  twieehea  Methodikem  wnd  Qineti- 
ka-nwtddesKn  VermiUdung  Mdem  Pnikm  der  Ordnvng  dtr  Schriftm  Flato'i. 
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of  literary  plans  for  the  fotnie,  leaving  a  vidov  and  four  children  and  many 
friends  and  admirers  to  monm  his  loss.  He  was  a  genuine  German  scholar, 
and  ranked  wiUi  the  first  in  his  profession.  His  History  of  Fhilosophy  and 
his  Lo^o  will  perpetuate  his  name  and  nsefnlnees.* 

ITeberw^a  History  of  Philosophy,  while  complete  in  itself,  also  forms  a 
part  of  a  select  Theological  and  Fhilosophical  Library,  which  the  under- 
signed projected  some  years  anoo,  and  now  intend  to  issue  as  rapidly  as  ia 
possible  with  so  lai^  an  undertaking.  A  proq)ectus  of  the  whole  accom- 
panies the  present  volume. 

Henby  B.  SuiTB  anD  Philip  Bchatf, 

New  York,  Oct  18, 1871.  Editors. 

■  Compare  the  fine  tribute  to  hia  memor;  bj  hia  friend,  Profeswr  Fr.  A.  Lange,  of 
Zuiioh:  FriedricA  Uebemeg,  Berlin,  1871, 
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HISTORY  OF  PHILOSOPHY. 


nSTEODUOTION'. 

or  TQB  coNcamoir,  ukthod,  and  oemkbax.  souRCXBi  »r  ths   histobt 

OF  FBILOeOPBT,  TOaBTHKB'  WITH  TBS  LrrBKAST  HELPS. 

1 1.  Philobopht  as  a  conceptioD,  historicallj,  is  an  advance  npon, 
as  it  is  an  outgrowth  from,  the  oonceptioQ  of  mental  deTelopment  ia 
general  and  that  of  sdentiflo  coltnre  in  paiticnlar.  The  conception  ia 
ordinarily  modified  in  the  varioos  ejstetm  of  philosophy,  according  to 
the  pecnliar  character  of  each ;  yet  in  all  of  them  philosophy  is  included 
under  the  generic  notion  of  science,  and,  as  a  mle,  is  distingniahed 
firom  the  remaining  sciences  by  the  specific  difference,  that  it  is  not 
occnpied,  like  each  of  them,  with  any  special,  limited  province  of 
things,  nor  yet  with  the  som  of  these  provinces  taken  in  their  fnll 
extent,  bat  with  the  natnre,  laws,  and  connection  of  whatever  ac- 
tually is.  With  this  common  and  Aindamental  characteristic  of  the 
various  historical  conceptions  of  philosophy  corresponds  our  definition : 
Philosophy  is  the  science  of  prindplea. 

Ob  Uh  HHKwptlaB  at  pbOawrpbr  et  Om  raaHW*  irtiel*  In  tb«  bU^Ati/lJ^  nUctepUtwulfUtef 
pUnb  KHOk,  ed.  by  Inun.  Herm.  nslil^  Dlrtat,  ud  Wlnl^  Kw  ShIml,  toL  lUl,  HMU,  IMl,  pp.  1»-1M ; 
Jta,  BDnns  Dtlicr*.  C  Bibkr,  In  So-Uat  TInhow  ud  tod  Holluodarf'a  Sainmiwfff  ffmmHm»rtUK4- 
UAt  vriimueli.  For^^ff*.  lod  Ed.  ZsUtr,  .Uadain.  Jtedt,  Heldalberi,  ISU.  Tha  UMorloa  d>*«liipnut 
of  tb*  (uiisiiptldB  ot  phUoHpbT  ud  Ilia  nrlcu  meulnf  i  at  tba  word  ira  ipecdaltr  tnatad  it  bf  B.  Btym, 
la  Aid)  ud  embv^  JCwpcl.  dtr  Wim.  «.  XBuM,  IlL  H,  LaitaM,  IW;  lod  br  XUmidub  1b  bla 
PfMr  Btjr^ff  muI  Adntong  dtr  «*i>  M*  oV  SatraUi,  Pracr.  of  &•  Wllk-OrBB-.  Hulih,  18N ; 
tt.  SO.  AlbcRl,  OB  Um  Flatomlv  Oeme^pMtm  ^iVUlMcgakK  In  tba  UtttAr./.  FMltH,  Bn  BulM,  ToL  IL, 
H*m  lOT,  pfi.  SMM,  IW-M. 

The  word  phDoBt^ihj  {f^teaa^a,  love  of  wiadom)  and  Ita  cogiutM  do  not  occur  ia 
HoDwr  ud  Heaiod.  Htmer  van  anf'>7i  tba  lecood  word  in  the  componnd  (A  XV.  412) 
with  retoence  to  the  carpenter's  art.  In  lika  manner,  Besiod  ipeaka  of  one  who  is 
Mn-iJiK  mmfut/iimt  (Op.  6S1).  lAter  writers  nse  m^  alao  Ibr  exoellenoB  In  miuio  and 
poetrf.  Wilh  Berodotus  an;  one  is  oo^  wbo  is  distingul^ed  from  the  mass  <J  nan  bf 
a^  kind  of  art  or  skill.  The  Mxalled  leren  wlae  men  are  termed  hj  hln  to^iaral, 
"  aopliisto  "  (L  30  «f  at),  and  tba  atmt  dMlgnaliMi  is  glren  br  lifan  to  Fytltasoraa  fTT.  9S).. 
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2  THB  CONOKPTTOK   OF   FHtLOSOPHT, 

Tlia  rompouDdB  iiiaaof'v  and  ^iaoo^a  are  Brat  found  in  Herodotus.  In  Herod.  I.  30, 
Uiceius  saja  to  Solon:  "I  have  haard  that  Oiou^t^ooD^uv  hast  tniTeled  over  many  lands 
forlbe  purpoaaof  obaerring;"  Aid.  I.  SO,  ^iXamfia  ia  applied  to  the  knowledge  of  the  stara. 
Thucfdidea  representa  Peridea  as  sa;ing  in  tbe  Funeral  Oration  {II.  40):  ^fjitaJmfiai 
/ut'  rori^tiof  loi  ^lisao^/iev  iitv  /taXaiiia^,  where  fiiJMo^iv  (pbiloaophizing)  si^iHes  the 
strivini;  alter  intellectual  and,  more  eapedallf,  after  acientlSo  culture.  Thus  U  confinnod 
for  tliia  period  the  allegation  of  Cioero :  "  Omnw  renan  spd'nutrunt  cii{rntf><>  atgve  in  ii$ 
txereitalio  pliSiitophia  neminala  at"  Thia  more  general  eignifloitioii,  in  which  tbe 
"philosopher"  ia  identified  with  iutn  llbo  ftertlAii^  iraiiilat  iia^6pmi  nal  neptrn/^,  m  vrha 
is  educated  above  the  mass  of  men,  waa  long  alterwanl  retained  hy  the  word  side  hf  side 
with  that  girco  to  it  aa  a  term  of  art. 

Pjthagoraa  ia  dted  as  the  flrat  to  deeignate  li;  the  word  ^i^mapla  pbilosophj'  as 
•dence.  The  Btatement  in  regard  to  thia  point,  which  we  find  in  Cirero  {TSue.  V.  3), 
IMogenea  Idertiua  (I  13,  Till.  8),  and  others,  and  whidi  (according  to  Diog.  L.  TIIL  8), 
waa  also  contoiiied  in  ft  work  (iiaioxai),  now  no  longer  extant,  written  by  Sosicratea  of 
Alexandria,  ia  derived  from  IleracKdes  of  Pontua,  a  scholar  of  Plato.  Cicero  representa 
Pjthsgoraa  aa  sajing,  in  a  con  versa  don  with  Leon,  the  ruler  of  Phliua;  "Raroaastqvtitdam, 
qui  ceteria  cmnibut  pro  nikOt)  habili*  rtram  naivrmn  ttadieae  isitaereahiT :  has  h  oppeSors 
tapSentiae  slvdiotoa  (id  ttt  en^  phOoaophm],"  Diog.  laert.  (L  12)  odds,  aa  t)io  rcaaon 
given  by  Heradidea  for  thia  dosigDsUon,  "  that  no  man,  but  only  God,  ia  wise."  Whether 
the  narrative  is  hiitoricelly  true,  is  uncertain;  Ueiners  (Gttdi,  dn-  Wtu.  tn  GrieA  u. 
Jbm.  I.  119),  «Dd  more  recently  Haym  (In  Ersch  and  Oruber'fl  AOgan.  Ent^cL  der  Wtat, 
«.  BInjfe,  Lcipa.  184S,  IIL  2*,  p.  3^  ZeUar  {Fhiloa.  der  Oriecliai,  3d  ed.,  Vol.  I.,  1856,  p.  1\ 
and  others  have  doubled  it;  probably  it  ia  only  a  Socratie  and  Platonic  thought  (see 
below)  transferred  by  HeraclldcB  to  Pythagoras  (perhaps  as  a  poetic  Gclion,  which  sub- 
sequent writers  took  to  bo  historical).  The  modest  dtsdaimer  of  Socrates  in  regard 
to  the  poeseaaion  of  wisdom,  and  the  preference  given  by  Plato  and  Aristotle  to  puro 
theory  above  all  praiis  and  oven  above  ail  cthico-political  octivity,  are  scarcely  in  accord 
witli  the  unbroken  conSdence  of  Fythagoreenlam  in  the  power  of  anentiQc  inrcatigation 
and  with  tho  undivided  unity  of  the  theoretical  and  practical  tendencies  of  that  philosophy. 
The  natural  philosophera  who  call  tbe  universe  K6a/ioc  (which,  according  to  Diog.  Laert. 
TIIL  *8,  tbe  Pythagoreans  were  the  flrat  to  do),  are  in  Xenophon  (llcinor.  I.  1.  11)  called 
ao^iara/,  in  Plato  (Ot>rv.,  p.  &DSa,  ed.  Stcph.),  "wise  men"  (iro^i)' ^''^^^"^  ^^e  Ico^t  intima- 
tion that  the  Pythagoreans  would  themselves  have  desired  to  bo  named,  not  wise,  bin 
lovers  of  wisdom.  It  is  also  noticeable,  thomgh  without  dnmonstratiTe  force,  that  in  tho 
preaoncd  fragments  of  the  probably  spurious  work  ascribed  to  Philolaua  the  Pythagorean 
and  devoted  to  the  description  of  tbe  asttcaioinical  and  philonophienl  knowledge  of  the 
order  which  roignain  the  universe,  ffo^  not  fiJom^io,  is  used  (Stob.  EoL  J.  23;  cf  Boeckh, 
Phiiilaoi,  pp.  95  and  103  t) 

Socrates  calls  himadf  tn  Qm  Sanqntt  of  Xenophon  (I.  S)  a  laborer  in  philosophy 
(aimvpybc  T^  ^Ojvtt^iai),  in  contraat  to  Callisa,  a  disdple  of  tho  Sophists.  In  the  Mantra- 
biUa  art^la  is  found  often,  ^iXoao^ia  -ni^f.  According  to  Xeooph.  Man.  IT.  C.  7,  ro^'a  is 
synonymous  with  hnarinai  (scdence).  Human  wiadmi  is  pat«tvwork ;  the  godi  have  n- 
eervod  what  is  greatest  to  themselves  {ibid,  and  L  1.  G).  We  msy  escribe  this  thought 
with  aD  the  mora  confidence  to  the  hiitoHcal'Socratts,  since  It  reappears  in  the  Afclegia 
of  Plato  (pp.  20  and  33  of  the  editloa  of  Stephanno,  whose  pagteg  accompanies  most  later 
editions),  where  Socrates  says,  he  msy  perhaps  be  wise  (<ni^)  in  human  wisdom,  but  this 
is  very  little,  and  in  tmth  only  God  can  be  calM  wise.  In  tbe  Platonic  Apolojia  Socrataa 
Interpreta  {p.  SB)  tho  dedaiation  of  the  oraoU  in  nply  t«'CIImeph(m,  that  "no  one  waa 
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wiser  than  Soattee,"  u  teadiing  that  ha  among  men  waa  wiceat  who,  h1ce  SocratM,  dia- 
d>imad  the  poaseealoiL  of  anf  w[adom  of  bia  own  (^i  wroc  .  .  .  ao^^rrardt  j^w,  iorcf 
iiCKtf  Ituv/inK  iynmai,  6r(  ouJrv&c  if  lif  iim  tJ  iihjdtlf  irpif  oo^av) ;  he  calla  (p.  S8  aq.) 
dwt  euuninatioa  of  himaelf  and  others  by  which  he  broke  up  the  shaioefVil  self-deoeption 
of  thMe  who,  without  knowing,  auppoaed  themaelvea  to  know,  hia  "  phUoEophizing,"  and 
aeea  in  it  the  nUaion  of  hia  lira  {fiXiim^ovvr&  /u  6iiv  f^v  ml  (frrdCovra  ipivrd*  ri  lul 
rouf  UAovc).  Sinoe  the  wisdom  oT  Socrates  was  the  conscbuBneaa  of  not  knowing,  and 
not  the  consciouaneaB  of  a  po^tlve,  gradual  appmiimation  to  the  knowledge  of  truth,  It 
w«a  imposaiUe  that  ^liooo^  in  diatinction  fh>m  oa^  should  become  Bied  ia  his  termi- 
itologT  M  a  tet^ical  tenn ;  ao  far  as  wisdom  aeemed  to  him  attainable,  he  could  nuke  use 
aa  well  of  the  words  ao^  and  ae^  (ai^purivTi)  to  express  It.  In  the  Apologia  Socrates  ap- 
plies tiie  terma  co^obi  and  ^tiam^iArTaf  to  earlier  thinkers,  the  fbrmer  rather  in  an  ironic*! 
aenae  (especially  so,  to  the  Sophists),  but  the  latter  more  seriously  {ApoL,  p.  23).  Tet  tt 
remains  uncertwn  whether  Plato,  in  his  Apologia  (which  appears  to  reproduce  with  fidelity 
the  easentisJ  parts  of  the  actual  defease  of  Socrates),  conSned  himself  In  every  partii^iilar 
to  the  exact  form  of  speed)  adopted  by  the  historical  Socrates.  With  the  diodples  of 
Socrates  fiioootia  appean  already  aa  a  technical  designation.  Seaophon  (Mtmar.  1  1,  19) 
spoaka  of  men,  who  aaserled  that  they  philosophized  (^dcnunrc;  ft^jionftir) ;  by  whom  a 
Soemtic  school — the  school  of  Antiathenes — ia  probatdy  to  be  understood. 

Plato  expresses  in  various  plw»a  (/'Aiadr.  p.  279  d,  Ojnn'D.  p.  103  c  ;  cf.  Zyn*,  p.  IlSa, 
ed.  Sleph.)  the  sentiment  ascribed  by  Heradides  of  Fontus  to  Pythagoras,  that  irindom 
belongs  only  to  God,  while  it  belongs  to  nan  to  bo  rather  a  lover  of  wisdom  ffMm^), 
In  the  Qmvivium  (and  the  I^/ii*)  tluB  thought  is  developed  to  the  eOcct  that  neither  he 
who  ia  already  wlae  (on^),  nor  he  who  is  unlearned  (a^ia^),  ia  a  philosopher,  but  he  who 
Btanda  between  the  two.  The  terminology  becomes  most  distinct  and  definite  in  two 
dialogues  of  late  origin,  probably  composed  by  one  of  Plato's  disciples,  namely.  In  the 
SetlAukt{p.  2lf  a)  and  the  iUilfaiw  (p.  2i7  a,  b),  where  tbe  Sophist,  the  Btatesmsn,  and  the 
philDSopher  (i  oofumfi,  i  m)XiTai6f,  and  i  fMett6or)  are  named  in  the  preceding  order,  as  the 
advancing'  order  of}heir  rank.  Viadom  itself  (oe^'ii),  according  to  Plato  (TheatlrL  p.  llSe), 
is  identical  with  Iran^for  (true  knowledge),  while  philosophy  is  termed  in  the  dialogue 
Salhf/demiu  (p.  3S8d)  the  acquisition  of  such  knowledge  (mijoit  iiriar^/i^).  Knowledge 
{hrurriiBi)  leapecta  the  ideal,  as  that  which  tnily  Is,  while  opinion  or  representation  (dijfn) 
ia  ocmoemed  with  the  sensuous,  as  with  that  which  is  sntiject  to  change  and  generation  (Aji. 
V.  PL  ill  a).  Accordingly  Plato  defines  (Rq>.  48D  b)  those  as  philosophers,  "  who  act  their 
■ffectiens  on  that,  which  in  each  case  really  exists"  Irmf  otrrt  apa  itaanni  ■ri  hv  amnZo/'himf 
fW^dodfotf  tiip-im'),  or  (B^  VL  484  b)  who  "ero  able  to  apprehend  the  et«mal  and  immu- 
table "  {fMoB^  oi  mi  at!  nurd  raiird  Untrue  Ixavnt  6mi6/ittm  ifdnrnTiSiu),  In  a  wider 
•enao  Plato  u«es  tbe  term  philoaophy  so  as  to  include  under  it  die  positive  sdences  also 
(7%etwl  p.  143d):  iripl  yaifAtrpittv  ^  Tern  (lAA^  ^i^wofloy. 

Ve  find  also  the  same  double  sense  in  Ariatotle.  ^tWo^  in  the  wider  ^gniflCBllon 
(Milaph.  VL  1,  p  1036a,  18  ed.  Bekker  d  d:>— for  wbldi  oofla  hut  rarely  occurs  (Md. 
IT.  3,  p.  1005  b,  1 ;  i^i  ^  aa^  rv  null  ^  ^14,  a*X  ob  wfiim,  cf  MO.  XT.  4,  1061  b, 
33) — Is  science  in  general  and  includes  mathematics  and  phydcs,  and  ethics  and  poetics. 
Bat  ir/wrir  fiKoNifA,  or  "first  phOoeophy"  (JA6TI.  1,  1016a,  U  and  30;  51.4,  lOSlb, 
19),  which  Aristotle  alao  calla  oe^  and  which  he  Indicates  as  pre-Mohiently  ths  sciencs 
of  the  philoooi^ier  (i  tov  ^i)Mi6tov  hruniim,  Jfd.  IT.  3,  p.  lOOSa,  21;  cf.  ^Anio^a,  Utt 
ZI.  4,  I06I  b,  it\  is  in  hia  aystam  that  which  we  now  term  mett^j/iiet,  namely,  the 
•cience  of  being  as  such  {ri  bv  i  tv,  Uti  TT.  1,  1026a,  31 ;  cf.  XI.  3,  1060b,  31,  and 
XI.  4,  1061  b,  36X  and  not  of  any  tingle  department  of  bdn^— the  sdenoe,  therefiir^ 
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which  cooiSders  tho  ultimate  groundB  or  prlndplM  of  eyerj  thing  that  Bziita  Qn  particular, 
tlie  mBtcer,  rorm,  efScient  omiw,  uid  and  of  every  thing).  Mtt  L  3,  983  b,  9 :  itl  j-ag  rairiTv 
^  ri/v  cxiaTi/ap')  Tiir  irfitrur  of ^uv  ml  luTiuv  clnu  ^mpTrw^,  la  oontraat  with  this  "  flr«t 
philoBopb;,"  the  speciRl  ideitOM  are  termed  (ia  MO.  IT.  1,  1003 1,  22]  partul  sciences 
(iTi(TT7/uu  ev  /lipa  iryi/iOHu).  The  ptiind  ^ilomfiot  ia  used  bj  Ariatotle  aometimes  in  the 
BCDSe  of  " philoaopbtcal  soienoea"  (MA  TL  1,  1036a,  IS,  where  mathematics,  physics, 
and  theology  are  named  aa  the  three  "  theoretical  pliiloaopbiea ;"  cT.  ESUc  }iia>mach.  1. 1, 
lOSGb,  31,  where  ft«m  ethics  another  brandi  or  philoaophj,  dUjr  ^t^aon^io,  is  diBtinguiahed, 
which  trooi  the  context  must  be  metaphjaica),  and  aometiDiea  in  the  senae  or  "philoaophi- 
'cal  direcliotia,  e3rstema,  or  waja  of  philoaophizing"  (Jfel  L  6,  SBIa,  S9:  /irri  il  rif 
apiitdiiat  itiaae^iac  ^  nUruKif  hreyh/tro  itpayftania). 

The  Stoica  (acoordii^  to  Plutarch,  De  Plac  Phitat.  I^  Proctm.)  defined  wisdom  (<n^a)  aa 
the  Bdence  of  divine  and  human  things,  but  philosophy  (iftiaao^)  as  the  atriving  after 
tirtua  (profldency,  theoretical  and  practical],  in  the  three  departments  of  physics,  ethics, 
■ndlogic  Cf. Senec.£^>Mf.89,  3:  PhOoaoplua tapienliae aTnor tt cifictatiii ;  ibid.1:  phStaephia 
ttudium  vvtulit  at,  ted  per  tpaam  virfutnn.  The  Stoic  definition  of  philosophy  removes  the 
boundary  which  in  Plato  Beperates  ideology,  in  Aristotle  "  first  philosophy,"  IVoin  the  other 
branches  of  philosophy,  and  oorers  the  case  of  all  adentiflc  knowledge,  together  with  its 
relations  to  practical  morality.  Still,  positive  sciences  (as,  notably,  grammar,  matbemaUca, 
and  aBtronomy)  begin  with  the  StoicB  already  to  assume  an  independent  rank. 

Kpicurua  declared  pkUosophy  to  be  the  rational  pursuit  of  happineas  (Seit.  Emplr.  Adv. 
Mdili.  XI.  IBS:  'Eurianifot  IXcyi  Tijv  piXoao^v  rvifftiav  ilvoi  XAymf  tat  iiaJjiyuiinit  riv 
tiiai/uiva  ^im  irefimM/n/attv). 

Knee  all  Bubaequent  dsfinitiona  of  philoaophy  until  the  modem  period  were  more  or 
leas  exact  repetitions  of  those  above  cited  and  hence  may  here  be  omitted,  we  pass  on  to 
the  definition  which  was  received  in  the  school  of  Leibuitt  and  WoUT.  ChriaCian  VoIlT 
presents  {PhOoe.  RationaUs,  DitcPnuUnt.,  §  6),  the  followii^  aa  a  dafiDltion  originating  with 
himself:  (CbjfniftD  phUceophica  of)  eognMo  nUionii  eomm,  quae  mnt  eel  jfunf,  tmdt  tHteBigabir, 
cur  tint  vdfiatit;  {ibid.%2&);  pkilMophia  at  seiaiiia  pattibiOiTn,  qualmtuase  poutinL  Thia 
definition  ia  obviously  cognate  with  the  Platonic  and  Aristotelian  definitions,  in  so  Ibr  as  It 
makes  philoaophy  conversaat  with  the  rational  grounds  (ratio)  and  the  causes,  Ihrougli 
which  existing  objecta  and  changea  become  poaaible.  It  does  not  contain  the  restriction  to 
first  causes,  and  hence  Wolff's  conception  of  philosophy  is  the  wider  one ;  but  it  fails,  on 
the  other  hand  (as  do  Plato  and  Aristotle,  when  they  use  ^thieo^  in  the  broader  signifi- 
cation OS  synonymous  with  iniarir/ai)  to  mark  the  boundaries  between  philosophy  and  the 
positive  {in  particular,  the  mathematical)  adences.  In  this  Utter  particular  Eant  seeks  to 
reach  a  more  accurate  determination. 

Xant  (OritiqiM  of  Fun  BeaiOK,  Doctrine  ofMetltod,  chap.  3)  divides  knowledge  to  general, 
as  to  its  form,  into  historical  {eognitio  ex  datt),  and  ratiomil  {cognitia  ex  principfia),  and  the 
latter  again  Into  mathematiaal  (rational  cognition  through  the  construction  of  concepts), 
and  philoaophical  (rational  cognition  through  conoepta  as  such).  Philosophy,  in  its  scho- 
lastic signification.  Is  defined  by  him  aa  the  ayslem  of  all  the  branches  of  philosophical 
knowledge,  but  in  its  ooamiol  idgniflcation,  as  the  science  of  the  relation  of  all  knowledge 
to  the  essential  enda  of  human  reason  (tdeologia  raiimit  kainamw). 

Herbart  (Mvd.  to  FhOot^  §  4  f.)  deHnes  philosophy  aa  the  elaboration  of  conceptions. 
Thia  chiboration  comprehends  tbe  three  processes  of  the  analysis,  the  correction  and  the 
completion  t^  the  conceptions,  the  latter  prooeaa  depending  on  the  detenu  ination  of  tiieir 
rank  and  value.  This  gives,  as  the  leading  branches  of  philosophy,  logK,  metaphysics, 
and  BstlieticH.     (UndOT  laOiefia  Herbart  includes  ethics,  as  well  as  CMthetks  hi  the  uar- 
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rawer  uid  popular  ngnifleation  of  the  word.  Wliat  Herbart  aDdsntanda  by  mthatics 
miglit  be  eipt«U0d  bj  the  void  Ihnology,  ■  term,  faowerer,  wbich  he  naver  employe.) 

According  to  Hegel,  for  whose  doctrine  Fichte,  in  respect  of  fonn,  and  Scbelling:,  in 
ToqMict  of  matter,  prepared  the  wa/,  philosophj  U  the  tdence  of  the  abaolute  in  the  fomt 
of  dialectical  derelopment,  or  the  edence  of  the  aelf-conipreheDding  reaaon. 

The  deOnition  of  phQosophr  given  I7  ns  above  meeti  the  csM  even  of  thow  schoo]l 
wbioll  declare  the  principles  of  things  to  be  nnloioWftUfi,  linae  the  inquiry  Into  the 
ODgnoadbili^  of  prindpleB  evid«ntl]r  belonga  to  the  acience  of  prindplea,  and  this  adence 
ftooordioglj'  BurrivM,  even  yiheo  ita  obfect  Is  reduced  Co  the  attempt  to  demonstrate  the 
inoognoKibility  of  prindplea. 

Sncfa  deBnitlona  u  limit  phUoeophy  to  a  deSnite  province  (aa,  in  particular,  the 
deBnitloii  often  pnt  forward  in  recent  ttmea,  that  philosophy  is  "  the  science  of  spirit "), 
Ul  at  lean  to  oorrespond  with  the  unlverMt  character  of  the  great  ayttems  of  philosophy 
up  to  the  preaent  time,  and  can  hardly  be  asaumed  as  the  basis  of  an  historical  ezpoution. 

§  3.  Hifitorf  in  the  objective  senBe  is  the  prooess  by  which  nstiire 
and  apirit  are  developed.  Histoiy  in  the  sabjective  sense  is  the  in- 
yestigation  and  atatemeDt  of  this  objective  development. 

The  Greek  words  Ivro^a  and  iarapth',  being  derived  fh>m  ilSivat,  signify,  not  history  in 
ttte  o^gecUve  senie,  but  the  Butjective  activity  involved  in  the  inveetigBtlon  of  facts.  The 
German  word  OtKJtiAte  involves  a  reforeooe  to  that  wtuch  has  come  to  pass  (i^  Gaeha- 
Ack),  and  has  tberafore  primarQy  the  olqective  algnlflcation.  Tet,  not  all  that  has  actually 
taken  place  lalla  within  the  i^^vince  of  history,  but  only  that  which  is  of  euenttal  Blgnifl- 
cance  for  the  common  development  Dtvtlopmmi  may  be  deOned  as  the  gradual  realize- 
tiaa,  in  a  succeMion  of  phenomena,  of  the  essence  of  the  subject  of  development.  As  to 
ita  form,  development  generally  begins  through  the  evolution  of  contraries  or  oppoaicions, 
and  enda  in  the  disappearance  and  reconciliation  of  these  contraries  in  a  higher  unity  (as 
sntBcientlj  illustrated,  for  example,  in  the  progresdve  development  which  shows  itself  in 
Sooates,  his  so-called  "  one-sided  disciples,"  and  Plato). 

'niTODgh  the  study  of  history  the  whole  life  of  the  race  is,  in  a  manner,  renewed  on  a 
leduoed  acale  in  the  Individual  The  intellectual  possessions  of  the  present,  like  its  mate- 
nal  poasessions,  repose  in  all  cases  on  the  acquisitions  of  the  pest ;  every  one  partidpates, 
to  a  degree,  in  this  common  property,  even  without  having  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of 
Uatory,  but  eadi  one's  gain  bectHnee  all  the  more  extensive  and  BubstaatiHl  the  more  this 
knowledge  Is  expanded  and  deepened.  Only  that  productive  activity  which  foUowa  upon 
a  aelf-^^ijsopria^ig  teproditction  of  the  mental  labor  of  the  past,  lays  the  fbuudation  for 
tnte  progreaa  to  h^ter  st^ea. 

I  3.  The  method*  of  treating  hittory  (divided  by  Hegel  into  the 
nalre,  the  reflectiDg,  and  the  speculative)  may  be  dassed  as  the 
empirical,  the  critical,  and  the  philosophical,  according  as  the  simple 
collocation  of  materials,  the  examination  of  the  credibility  of  tradi- 
tion, or  the  endeavor  to  reach  an  ^understanding  of  the  causes  and 
significance  of  events,  is  made  the  predominant  feature.  The 
philosophical  metjiod  proceeds  by  explaining  the  connection  and 
endeavoring  to  estimate  the  relative  worth  of  the  phenomena  of  hii- 
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toTj.  The  genetdo  metltod  investigates  the  caoaal  connectioD  of 
phenomena.  The  standard  hy  which  to  eBtimate  the  relative  vorth 
or  importance  of  phenomena  may  be  fomid  either  immediately  in  the 
mental  state  and  opinions  of  the  individaal  stodent,  or  in  the  pecnliar 
uatnre  and  tendency  of  the  pheDomena  themBelvea,  or,  finally,  by 
reference  to  the  joint  development  in  which  both  the  historical  object 
and  the  judging  subject,  each  at  its  peculiar  stage,  are  involved ; 
hence  may  be  distingaished  the  material,  the  formal,  and  the  specula- 
tive estimate  of  systems.  A  perfect  historical  exposition  depends  on 
the  nnion  of  all  the  methodical  elements  now  mentioned. 

The  later  tuatomns  of  philosophy  in  anoieiLt  timee,  u  also  ths  eorlieM  modem  hia- 
toriana,  contentecl  themselTSB,  for  the  most  par^  with  the  method  which  cooButs  In  merely 
empirioal  compilation.  The  critical  Nftin^  of  maCerialB  has  been  !iitrodac«d  idiieflj  fu 
modern  times,  bj  philolo^ts  and  philosophera.  From  the  flrat,  and  before  any  attempts 
were  made  at  a  detuled  anit  general  bietoricat  delineation,  philosophera  eonght  to  acquiro 
an  Insight  into  the  causal  connection  and  the  Talue  of  the  diffennt  sjaUima,  and  for  the 
eariiest  phUosopMea  the  foundation  tbr  such  Insight  was .  already  Mi  by  Plato  and  Ario- 
totle ;  but  the  completion  of  the  work  thus  b^^n,  the  widening  and  deepening  of  this 
ioaight,  ia  a  work,  to  the  acconplishment  of  which  every  age  has  sought  to  ftiroish  its 
contribution  and  to  which  each  age  will  always  be  obliged  to  contribute,  even  after  the  great 
adTances  mads  by  modem  philosophers,  who  hare  sought  to  make  the  histoi7  of  philosophy 
intelligible  as  a  history  of  development.  The  subjective  estimate  of  systems,  by  the 
application  of  the  philosophical  {and  theological)  doctrine  of  the  historian  as  the  norm 
of  judgment,  has,  In  modem  times,  been  especdaliy  common  among  the  LeibnlCzisns  (Brucker 
and  others)  and  Eantians  (Tennemann,  notably).  The  method  of  fonnal  criticism,  which  triea 
the  special  doctrines  of  a  system  by  its  own  assumed  principle,  and  this  principle  itselT 
by  its  capacity  of  development  and  application,  has  heen  employed  by  Schleiermacher  (par- 
ticularly in  his  "Critique  of  Previotis  Ethics")  and  his  successors  (espedally  by  Brandis; 
less  by  Bitter,  who  is  more  given  to  "  material "  critidsin).  Last  of  alt,  the  speculative 
method  has  been  adopted  by  Begel  ^n  his  "Bistory  of  Philosophy  and  PhQoso^y  of  Hia- 
toiy  ")  and  by  his  school. 

To  the  oil-treated  question,  whether  the  history  of  phOoaophy  ia  to  be  understood 
IVom  the  stand-point  of  our  own  philosophical  consciousneas,  or  whether,  on  the  contrary, 
the  latter  is  to  be  fonnod,  enlai^;ed,  and  corrected  through  historical  study,  the  answer  is, 
that  the  case  in  question,  of  the  relation  of  the  mind  io  the  historical  object  of  its  atten- 
tion, ia  a  cose  of  natural  action  and  reaction,  and  that  coiMequently  each  form  of  that 
relation  indicated  in  the  question  has  its  natund  time  and  plaoe  {  the  one  must  follow  th« 
other,  each  in  its  time.  The  stag«  of  philosophical  culture,  which  the  individual,  beftire  hia 
acqudntance  (or  at  least  before  hia  more  exact  famHiaritr)  with  the  history  of  philost^y, 
has  ah«ady  reached,  should  facilitate  his  understanding  of  that  history,  while  it  is  at  the 
tame  time  elevated  and  refined  hy  bis  historical  studies.  On  the  other  hand,  the  phQo- 
sophio  consdousnesa  of  the  student,  when  perfected  by  historical  and  systematic  discipline, 
must  aRerward  show  itself  fruitful  b  a  deeper  and  truer  understanding  of  history. 

§  i.  The  most  tmstworthy  and  prodnctive  sonrces  for  onr  knowl- 
edge of  the  history  of  philoeophy  are  those  philosophical  works  which 
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have  come  down  to  tis  in  their  original  form  and  completenefls,  and, 
Best  to  these,  the  fragments  of  such  works  whicli  have  been  pre- 
Berred  under  conditions  that  render  it  impossible  to  doubt  their  genuine- 
nees.  In  the  caAe  of  philoeophical  doctrines  which  are  no  longer 
before  us  in  the  original  langnage  of  their  authore,  those  "  reports  " 
are  to  be  held  most  authentic  which  are  based  immediately  on  the 
writings  of  the  philosophers,  or  in  which  the  oral  deliverances  of  the 
latter  are  communicated  by  immediate  disciples.  If  the  tendency  of 
the  author  (or  so-called  "  reporter"),  whose  statements  serve  us  as 
anthorities,  is  less  historical  than  philosophical,  inclining  him  ratlier 
to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  the  doctrines  mentioned  by  him  than 
simply  to  report  them,  it  is  indispensable,  as  a  condition  precedent 
to  the  employment  of  his  statements  as  histori&l  material,  that  we 
carefully  ascertain  the  line  of  thought  generally  followed  by  the 
author  of  whom  he  .treats,  and  that  in  its  light  we  test  the  sense  of 
each  of  the  reporter's  statements.  Next  to  the  sources  whence  the 
'*  reporter  "  drew,  and  the  tendency  of  his  work,  his  own  philosophical 
culture  and  his  capacity  to  appreciate  the  doctrines  he  reports,  famish 
the  most  essential  criteria  of  his  credibility.  The  value  of  the 
Tarioos  histories  of  philraophy  as  aids  to  the  attainment  of  a  knowl- 
edge and  nnderstanding  of  that  history,  is  meaeured  partly  by  the  de- 
gree of  exactness  shown  by  each  historian  in  the  communicatioD  of  the 
original  material  and  his  acuteneas  in  their  appreciation,  and  partly  by 
the  degree  of  intelligence  with  which  he  sif^  the  essential  from  the 
non-essential  in  each  phUosopher's  teachings,  and  exhibits  the  inner 
connection  of  single  sjetems  and  the  order  of  development  of  the 
different  philosophical  stand-poiDte. 

Ob  the  Iltontim  ct  lit  Iilitar;  at  iAI1o*DphT,  eonpiH  nptelillj  Job.  Janiltu,  St  ScHptarVmi  Btt- 
ttrlat PhilotaitAieatliirigiiatiurr.tttBkLlIlt);  iteoeMIt <^q»* ad pra imi f ■» atlatan mgiw ptrdwM 
««,  Job.  Cbr.  I>i>m.  Jan.  ina.  J.  Alb.  Tubildiu,  In  tb*  AU  ffriMoo,  Bwob.  ITDft  tqq.  Job.  Andrcu 
Ortlo^  IlandlmA  dtr  LUttratur  tier  PUIotopMt,  1.  Ablh. :  Dit  LUUratur  dtr  LiUtrmvtclUiMt  und 
OtKlHtUt  dtr  l1Hi<nopUt,  BrlugaD,  ITH.  Encb  ud  Oaluler,  BtbHogTapMiAet  ITanai»K\  dm- 
fUietopHHcAn  LUUriOv  dtr  Z>#i«hAm  <»»  4er  llUt4  dM  oMmdHitn  JahrXtmUrU  Mt  aitf  dU 
»r—U  XtU,  Sd  (d.,  LdtH.  KM.  V.  Ph.  flniDpMisli,  Di*  pUIatopM^eU  lAUtratur  dtr  DnUclm  tWK 
UW-iasO,  Scimibarg,  ISSl,  pp.  US-UL  Ad.  BOcbtlDC  SibUalktea  pIMotopUea,  odtr  Tentitlmim 
atr  «n  l»7-13eT  tm  dcuttchtn  BucMandtl  tncMtntMn  pM2ot.  SOdUr  ufxt  ZtUteHri/lm,  NonlhnuaB, 
1B«r.  CC  the  criptoBS  dutlaiii  or  llUmtnn  la  Bablt'i  GtrAiiAi*  der  Pkilot^  ind  ilm  In  F.  A.  Cirni'a 
Id*m  tur  e*tA  dtr  FIttlal.,  Ldpile,  I3N,  pp.  Il-M,  In  TcBDemun-*  lu^ei  woti  ud  In  his  Xm-ual  If 
a«nKery4^7%<lD«tv*r.  Bthed.,ivTlHdbjAiiud€UW>ndt,L*lpin1$n^>*i>l»laoll»irirart><Hi  Iha 
UMvT  of  pUloHphr;  He  ilw  tbs  blbllofiqihlHl  dtatlaDi  In  nrioiu  nHwognphi  relitlDf  lo  UUnrr 
UitotT.  nob  u  OoipUU'*  on  the  Lltantnn  ot  Intenutlonil  Iav,  etc.,  and  the  eomprcbsstlTS  irork  of 
Jillu  Pitiholdt,  nUJoAMa  SIbUograplitea,  Lclpi.  ISU,  ol  which  pp.  U^-tK  trt  duTotwl  Xa  ihn  bliiurT' 
«l  tke  Ulanmts  or  phlloKphf. 

The  tntUngt  of  the  earlf  Greek  phQoBOphen  of  the  pre-Socnitic  period  eiist  now  onlj 
in  IhtgioeDta.     1%e  cotnpleto  vorka  of  Plsto  are  itUt  extant;  bo  also  are  the  most  impor- 
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taut  worlu  of  Aristotle,  ind  certwa  othets,  which  beloi^  to  the  Stoki,  Eplcur«ui,  SlMptac^ 
and  Neo-Fliitonic  sdiaolB.  "We  poaeeBB  the  principal  Torks  of  most  of  the  philoBOphen  of 
the  ChristiftQ  period  in  sniBcieDt  completeneBB. 

jLt  the  commeDcement  of  modem  times  the  dlaappearance  of  respect  for  many  apeciea 
of  authcnltx,  vrfaich  had  previously  been  Mcepted,  gtre  Bpecbl  occasion  for  higtorical 
Inqoliy.  Lord  Bacon,  who  iraa  unaatlBfled  bj  the  AriBtoteltaniBm  of  the  Scholastict  tad 
w«B  diapoeed  to  favor  the  pre-Socratio  philoeophj,  epealu  of  an  escpoii  of  the  piaci/a 
philoaephenim  as  one  of  the  deaiderata  of  hia  timea.  Of  the  numerous  general  hiatoria  of 
philotophy,  the  following  maj  here  be  mentioned : — 

TheSiitDT^of  FhOoMiphy,  hj  Thorn.  Stanley,  London,  I6CS1  3d  ed.,  168T,  3d  ed.,  ITOl ; 
tnnilated  into  Latin  by  Qottf^.  Oleariua,  Leipaic,  1111 ;  also  Venic^  1733.  Stanley  treata 
only  of  the  hlitory  of  philoBophy  before  Christ,  which  la  in  hia  view  Qxe  only  philosophy ; 
liar  [diiloBophy  aeeka  for  truth,  which  Christian  theolt^^  possesaes,  so  that  with  the  latter 
the  former  becomeB  superfluous.  Stanley  foUowa  in  his  exposition  of  Greek  philosoph]r 
pretty  dosely  the  hiatorica]  woitc  of  Diogenes  LaSrtius. 

Jac  ThomMli  (ob.  16U),  SAediatma  Suloricum,  quo  varia  duaitnmtar  ad  huL  (Mm 
])M1m.,  fum  ocfeniuKeam  jMrMamfki,  Leipaic,  ICS5 ;  with  the  title :  Orif/inea  SieL  PhUoi.  el 
ScderiatL,  ed.  by  CbrlstiBn  Thomasiua,  Halle,  1699.  Jac  Thomasiua  first  reconuneDded 
dispnted  qoeatlona  In  the  hiatary  of  [Ailosaphy  as  themea  Ibr  dissertations. 

J.  Dan.  EuetU,  DeamiittraUo  Evangdiea;  philotofhiat  vtterit  ac  novae  paralltliamMt,  Am* 
slerdam,  1S7S. 

I^erre  Bayle,  l>ictionnair«  MtUtrigue  et  Critique,  let  ed.,  Botterd.  1691.  [English  tranaU- 
HoD  by  Birch  and  Lockmao,  London,  IT31-3S,  Sd  ed.,  lT3S-3a — Ih]  This  vary  compre- 
henaive  woric  deserres  to  be  mentioiied  here  on  acoonnt  of  tiie  Brticles  it  contains  on  the 
history  of  philosophy,  Bayle  contributed  easentially  to  the  awakening  of  the  spirit  of 
iDTeatigation  in  this  depariment  of  stady.  Tet,  aa  a  critic,  he  deals  rather  In  a  philoeopbical 
oitidam  of  transmitted  doctrines  Itom  his  skeptical  stand-point,  than  in  an  hiatorical  critidam 
of  the  fldehty  of  the  acoounta  on  which  our  knowledge  of  those  doctrines  is  founded.  Tb« 
philoBophical  articles  hare  been  published  in  an  abridged  German  translation  by  L.  H. 
Jakob,  3  vols.,  Halle,  1191-98. 

The  J.eta  FhSoaoptiorum,  ed.  Christ.  Aug.  Heumann,  Halle,  111S  If,  contain  Bereral 
valuable  papera  of  investigation  on  questioos  in  the  histoiy  of  philosophy. 

HiOaire-  Orilique  As  la  PhUetophie,  par  Mr.  D.  (Deslandes),  torn.  I.-IIL,  iBt  ed.,  Faria, 
1130-36.    Includes  ilso  modem  philosophy. 

JdL.  Jak.  Brudier,  Kutm  Au^en  (Ws  dtr  jAitoMophiaAm  Bitlerie,  1  vols.,  Ulm,  1131-3C, 
with  additiona,  ibid.  1131.  ^etoria  Orttka  FKUoaophiat  a  tnumH  incmabuUi  ad  norimnt 
nu^  aelottm  dtducta,  G  vols.,  Leips.  1142-44;  Sded.,  1166-61;  English  abridged  tranala. 
tion  by  Wm.  Enfield,  Lond.  1191.  £>»titnHone»  hiiL  phdoeophioae,»imi  acad.  juveabOia  odor- 
nalae,  1st  ed.,  Leips.  114T.  Brucker's  presentation,  especially  in  his  chief  work,  the  ^stvria 
OrU,  PbOoa.,  is  clear  and  eaaily  followed,  though  somewhat  diOliEe,  and  often  interspersed 
with  anecdotes,  after  the  maimer  of  Diogenes  Laertius,  and  too  rarely  portraying  the  connec- 
tion of  ideas.  .Brucker  wrote  in  the  infancy  of  historitsl  criticdsm ;  still  he  often  gives  ptoof 
of  a  sound  and  sober  indght  b  his  treatment  of  the  historical  controversies  current  in  his 
times ;  least,  it  is  true,  in  what  relates  to  the  earlier  periods,  far  more  In  his  exposition  of 
the  later.  His  philosophical  judgment  is  imperfect,  fl'om  the  abaence  with  him  of  the  con- 
ceptions of  successive  development  and  relative  truth.  Truth,  be  argues,  is  one,  but  error 
U  manifold,  and  the  minority  of  systems  are  erroneout.  The  history  of  phUosophy  shows 
"t)\^uta  JoiiM  pkSoeopKiat  ectmpla,''  Keo-Plat<mism,  for  example,  Brudier  does  not 
understand  aa  a  certaiti  blending  of  Hellenism  and  Orientalism,  with  a  prodon 
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torm  of  Hellentam,  and  itill  lesi  u  a  progreu  IVoin  ik^ticiwn  to  tn jstidim  mado  relatirelj 
aeuaaaaij  bj  the  oaturs  of  things,  but  aa  the  product  of  a  oaoBpiracj  of  bad  mea  a^aliut 
Quiatianitf — "  m  id  canfttrtaKra  peuimi  htnnma,  vt  guam  verikUe  vtnccre  nan  paueni  rM- 
gietuai  OSHrtiantati,  firaude  imptdirml;" — and  in  like  maimer  be  aeea  in  Chriatlea  Qnoati* 
dflm,  not  a  aitiiUar  blending,  with  a  preTalence  of  the  form  of  Orienlaliam,  but  the  reault 
of  pride  and  irQlftihieBa,  elo.  Truth  U,  for  him,  identtcal  with  Proteitant  orthodoij,  and 
next  to  that  with  the  Leibnitzian  philoaophj ;  aooording  to  tho  maaaure  of  ita  tnateri*! 
aoGDiduice  with  thia  nonn  eTei7  dootrine  is  judged  either  true  or  false. 

AgBtopisto  CrranaiiaDo  (Appiano  BuonsIMe),  IMIa  IttoHa  a  deOa  Adale  dt  ogm  JUca^Ia, 
Looca,  17SS-S1,  alao  Ten.  ITSS-Si,  on  which  ia  baaed  tha  work:  Ddia  StttaitraHviK  M 
•gn  JtfaMo;!a  *£  SaoU  XT,  XVL,  ZVIL,  Ten.  1786-8B  {trsoilated  into  Qerman  bj  Carl 
Heydenreich,  Leipelo,  1191). 

Dietr.  'nedemann,  OoM  da-  tpta^aHiim  l^tOjaophic,  I  vola.,  ICarburg,  11B1-91.  Br 
"  specolatiTB "  nedetnuin  meant  tbeoretloal  philoaophy.  The  speoulatiTe  element  In  ths 
new«r  seoae  of  thia  w<wd  la  unknown  to  him.  Hia  worii  extenda  ftom  Thales  to  Beikeler. 
Tiedemann  belonga  to  the  sUeet  thinkera  among  the  opponents  of  the  Kantian  phUoaophj. 
His  Etaad-point  Is  the  itand-point  of  Leibnitz  and  Wolff,  modified  bj  elements  fhm  that  of 
Lode.  In  hia  interpretation  and  judgment  of  the  vHrioua  iTstems  of  pbiloaophy,  he  seeks 
to  avoid  nnfainiess  and  partiaaDship.  But  his  underatanding  of  them-  has,  occssionallj,  Its 
limits.  His  pnnapal  merit  coosista  in  hia  application  of  the  prindple  of  judging  ayatems 
aooording  to  their  rdnfeM  perfection.  Tledematia  dedarea  hia  intention  not  to  make  an;  one 
Bjratem  the  atandsrd  bj  which  all  others  should  be  judged,  since  no  one  is  unireraallj 
admitted,  but  "to  conaider  chleOy,  whether  a  pbiloeopbar  haa  said  an;  thing  new  end  has 
diaplajed  acutaness  in  the  support  of  hia  asaertiona,  whether  his  line  of  thought  is  marked 
bj  inner  harmonj  and  dose  connection,  and,  finally,  whether  oonslderable  objections  bjare 
been  or  can  be  urged  In  opposition  to  his  sssertioDa." 

Geois  OnstaT  Fiillebom,  BeOrSga  tur  fhacMcMi  der  PhOoiiplHt,  sections  l-ll,  ZQIU- 
chan,  1791-99. 

J(^  Gottlieb  Buhle,  L^irbueh  da-  OfMtJJe  da-  FMht^Mt  umJ  einar  kritiaehen  Litta-a- 
tur  doMBiei,  8  vols.,  Qfittingen,  1796-18041  OMcAibUi  da-  nataai  Philonphia  »eil  dtr 
EpoAe  da-  Wiedahavtdlmg  da  Wiuenichaftai,  6  vols.,  OSttlngen,  1800-1806.  Buhle 
writes  aa  a  disciple  of  Kant,  but  with  a  leaning  toward  the  stand-point  of  JacobL  He 
allowa  hia  philosophical  stand-point  rarely  to  appear.  Buhle  evinces  groat  reading,  and 
has,  with  critical  inaight,  bstituted  valuable  investigationB,  eapedaEy  in  the  department 
of  the  history  of  the  Uterature  of  philosophy.  Hia  "  Owefc.  &r  BeuareJi  PkSot^U" 
otmlaina  many  cludce  extracta  fVom  rare  works.  It  fonns  the  sixth  port  of  the  enc7do- 
pedioal  work:  "  GnA.  da  fOwM  o.  Wit.  teU  <Ar  Wieder)iaildhi«g  ibrsaltan  bi*  m  da* 
Budt  dti  18.  JUrAMHJerft." 

Degjnuido,  Hitloin  Qn^iatit  du  SygHniM  dt  ta  FkOotoplM,  Tom.  I.-III.,  Paris,  ISM; 
2d  edit,  Tom.  1-IV.,  Faria,  1831-33.  Tnmslsted  into  Oerman  by  Tennemann,  1  vols, 
Martinrg,  1806-1801. 

?rfedr.  Aug.  Carus,  Jilwn  tw  Oa^tiddt  do-  FHHoMplii*,  Leipsio,  ISOS.  Fourth  part  of 
his  posthnmoua  worln. 

Wilh.  Oottlieb  Tennemann,  G«M(Ma  da  Fhaomiphie,  11  vols.,  Leipslc,  I79S-1S19. 
The  work  has  never  been  wholly  completed.  Jt  waa  to  have  filled  thirteen  volumes.  The 
twelfth  volume  waa  to  have  treated  of  Qerman  theoretical  philosophy  fhim  Leibniti  and 
Cfar.  Thomasius  down  to  Kant,  and  the  thirteenth  of  moral  philosophy  from  DeKsrtas 
to  Kant.  Tennemann's  work  Is  meritorious  on  aooonnt  of  the  extent  and  independence  of 
hia  study  of  authorities,  acid  the  comptetsness  and  deamess  of  hie  expositloDi  but  It  is 
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nuTTed  b;  not  »  ftw  miupprebenskiiia,  most  of  which  are  the  rsHnlt  of  i, 
method  of  interpretation  f>om  the  Kantian  itand-polnt.  In  big  Judgmenti,  the  meaturiu^ 
rod  of  the  Eontian  Critique  of  the  Beaaon  ia  often  applied  with  too  little  allowaiice  to  Qm 
earlier  ETStems,  although  III  prlnc^de,  the  fdea,  alreadj  •zpreaB^d  br  Eant,  of  "tlie 
gradual  derelopmeat  of  the  reason  in  its  striving  after  edenoe,"  la  not  foreign  to  him. 

Wilh.  OotUieb  Tennemann,  OraodriM  dor  Oathlchtt  der  PhOetopkie  far  den  akademia^at 
UntaricM,  lat  ed.,  Leips.  ISli;  Sth  ed.,  Leipa.  1SS9;  the  laaC  three  editions  reTised  bf 
Amsdoua  Weadt.  [Enghah  tranalation  ("Manual  of  the  HistOT7  of  Philoaoph7,"  etc.), 
1>7  A.  Johnson,  Oxford,  1833.  The  same,  revised,  enlarged,  and  corrected  bj  J.  B. 
Uorel],  London,  I8fi2. — IV.]  From  tins  much  too  brief  exposition,  it  is  impossible  to 
derive  a  complete  understatiding  of  the  dlBbreut  tjetemE;  neverthelesi  it  is  of  value  as  a 
repertorf  of  notices  concerning  philosophers  and  their  toachiugs;  BBpedaDy  valuable  ere 
the  perhaps  onl;  too  numerous  literary  references,  in  respect  to  which  Tennemann  Mmed 
rather  at  oompletenesa  than  at  judicious  selection. 

Jak.  Friedr.  Fries,  OeitMddt  der  PhiloiophU,  2  vols.,  Halle,  I83T-40.  His  stand-point,  a 
modiSed  Kantianism. 

Friedr.  Aat,  Oundru*  aaer  OeaMcJM  der  Fhibaophit,  I^ndahut,  1801,  2d  ed.,  182G, 
He  writes  from  Schelling'a  stand-point. 

TbaddA  Ansebn  Bixner,  Bandbueh  der  OtaeMehtt  der  PhUotophSe  mm  OArmdie  aeaur 
Torkaungen,  S  vols.,  Sullbctch,  1813-33,  id  ed.,  1S29.  Supplementary  volume  by  Victor 
FhiL  OumpOBoh,  18fiO.  The  stand-point  is  that  of  Schelling.  Its  numerous  dtstions  from 
original  Bourcea  would  render  tite  book  an  excellent  basis  for  a  first  study  of  the  history 
of  philosophy,  if  Bimer'a  work  was  not  disflgured  by  great  negligence  and  lack  of  critical 
skill  in  [he  execution  of  his  plan.  OumpoBch,  who  brings  the  national  element  especially 
into  prominence,  proceeds  [U  more  carenilly. 

Emat  Eeinhold,  Handbueh  der  aOgemtinm  Qaehichia  d.r  Phihtophie,  3  parts  in  3  vol&, 
Ootha,  1628-31).  Lehrbiich  der  OexAicitts  der  PhOaapplae,  Jena,  1896;  Sded.,lB39;  3d  ed., 
1S49.  GaeMchte  der  PhOosopkit  nocA  dm  Haaptmomenttn  Hu-a-  ^ttarickehmg,  6th  ed.,  3 
vols.,  Jena,  1B6S.  The  preaentatjon  is  compendious  but  not  sulfiidentl;  exact  Bmnhold 
thinks  and  often  expresses  himself  too  much  In  the  modern  way  and  too  little  in  the  style 
and  spirit  of  the  philosophers  of  whom  he  treats. 

Keinr.  Bitter,  OeKAiclUe  der  PhOomphie,  13  vols.,  Hamburg,  I82a-B3;  Tola.  I.-IT.,  new 
edition,  1S36-3S.  [1  vols,  transbtod.  Sec  below,  ad  g  T.— TV.]  The  work  reaches  to 
and  excludes  Kant ;  the  UdieniidU  aber  dit  Gnehiehte  der  neuesien  deaiaOvni  PkHoeDpkie  tai 
Kant  (Brunswick,  1BS3),  supplements  and  completes  it  Eitter  adopts  substantially  the 
'  stand-point  of  SchleleniiBchar.  His  profeaaed  object  ia,  whQe  adhering  strictly  to  facta, 
to  present  the  hLatory  of  philosophy  as  "  a  self-devetoping  whole ;"  not  however,  viewing 
earlier  systoms  aa  stopping- stones  to  any  particular  modem  one,  nor  Judging  them  from  the 
stand-point  of  any  particular  system,  but  rather  *'  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  general 
intolligenoe  of  the  periods  to  wUch  they  belong,  respecting  the  object  of  the  intellecfaul 
faculties — respoctijig  the  ri(^t  and  the  wrong  in  the  modes  of  developing  the  reason." 

Under  Bittor'a  supwrision,  the  (bUowing  work  of  Schleiermacher  was  published, 
after  its  author's  death:  QarHndde  der  FhHoaophie,  Berlin,  1339  (Schleiermacher'a  Werke, 
ni.,  i,  a).  The  work  ts  a  summary,  drawn  up  by  Sebleiennacher  for  his  lectures.  It 
is  not  founded  in  all  parts  on  original  historical  iovestigatioQ,  but  it  contains  much  that 
{b  very  soggeatlve. 

G.  W.  Hegel,  Vorietungm  iber  He  Getdtidite  der  PhUotopliU,  ed.  by  Karl  Ludw. 
Michelet.  3  vols.  (Werke,  Vols.  XII L-XV.),  Berlin,  1833-36;  2d  ed.,  1840-42.  The 
ataod-point  here  is  the  Bpeculativ«,cliM*e«ertEad  above,  g3.    Tet  Hegel,  as  mattor  of  bet, 
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hoB  not  in  detail  alirayi  muntauied  Ihe  idea  of  development  in  its  purity,  but  hat  Mme- 
times  unhiatorically  represented  the  doctrines  of  philoeopbera,  whom  ho  esteom^  u 
■pfuxixinutiD^  to  his  own  (interpreted,  t.  g.,  many  ptuloBophemes  of  Plato  ^reeebly  to  his 
own  doctrine  of  Itonunenoe),  end,  ignoriug  their  Kientiflo  motirea,  hM  giinatarpretod  tlioge 
of  philoeopherg  wlioin  he  did  not  esteem  {t.g.  Locko);  mill  Airther,  he  unjuatifiably 
enggeratee  in  principle  the  legitimate  and  fundamental  idea  of  a  gradual  development, 
obeervable  in  the  progress  of  events  in  general,  and  porticularlT'  in  tlie  succession  of 
philosophical  sjstoms,  through  the  folloiring  asauniptions: — 

a.  That  every  fono  of  historical  reality  within  its  higlorfo  limits,  and  hence,  In  particu- 
lar, every  philosophical  ayatem,  viewed  as  a  determinate  UqIl  in  the  completo  evolution  of 
philosophy,  is  to  be  considered  in  its  plaoe  as  wholly  natural  and  legitimate ;  while,  oovcr- 
tholeaa,  side  by  aide  with  the  historically  Justified  imperfection  <J  individual  forms,  error 
and  porvcrsity,  as  not  relatively  legitimate  elements,  are  found,  and  occasion  ■berrationa  in 
point  of  historic  &ct  from  the  ideal  norma  of  development  (in  particular,  many  temporary 
reactions,  and,  on  the  other  liand,  many  false  antidpations) ; 

b.  That  with  the  Hegelian  system  the  development-process  of  philosophy  has  found  va 
absolute  terminus,  beyond  which  thouglit  haa  no  essential  advance  to  make ; 

c  That  the  nature  of  thii^  is  such  that  the  historical  sequence  of  the  various  philo- 
sophical sland-pc^ots  must,  >dthont  essential  variation,  accord  with  the  systematic  soqucnce 
of  llie  different  cal^joriea,  whothor  it  be  with  those  of  Ii^o  alone,  as  appears  from  Vari, 
liber  die  Gesch.  der  Phibmphit,  Vol  I.  p.  123,  or  with  those  of  logic— and  the  philosophy  of 
nature? — and  mental  phUoaophy,  as  is  taught,  ibid,  p.  120,  and  VoL  IIL  p.  SSS  ff. 

G.  Osw.  Marbach,  Ldtiiuch  der  OetduMi  der  PhOotophia,  I  Abth.:  Oachidtle  der 
griKhiaOua  Ptuiotophie,  3  Abth. :  Oeacli.  der  FhHotaphie  des  JlittelaUera,  Leipsic^  lOt^-ll. 
Uarbach'a  stand-point  is  the  Hegelian ;  but  be  ottea  makes  a  somewhat  forced  application 
of  the  categories  of  Hegel's  system  to  material  fumiahed  liim  chiefly  by  Tennemann  and 
miner — though  In  part  drawn  from  the  original  aoutces — and  but  alightly  elaborated  by 
himselC    The  book  baa  remained  uncompleted. 

JuL  Braniss,  Oegehtthle  der  FhOaaophie  ttit  Zaat,  first  voL,  firealau,  1U2.  The  first 
volume,  the  only  one  published,  Is  a  speculative  survey  of  the  history  of  philosophy  down 
to  the  Uiddle  Ages.  Braniss  owes  his  philosophical  stand-point  chiefly  to  Steffens,  Schleier- 
madier,  and  UegeL 

Christoph.  Wilh.  ^gwart,  Getch.  der  PhUiaophie,  3  vols.,  Stuttgart,  last. 

Albert  Sdiw^ler,  <;«e&.  der  I^Cat.  im  Umria,  eia  Leitfiuiea  tur  Uiiertielit,  Stuttgart, 
IMS,  6th  od.,  Md.  1S63  (1861).  Cont^ns  a  clear  pfescntatiou  of  the  philosophical  stand- 
points, but  is  seriously  imperfect  IVom  the  omission  of  the  author  to  doscriiio  with  sufflclent 
minuteness  the  principal  doctrines  whibh  belong  specially  to  eadi  system  and  to  the 
subordinate  branches  of  each  system,  by  which  means  alone  a  distinct  picture  can  be 
preseuled.  Schwegler's  Compendium  has  been  translated  into  English,  with  explanatory, 
critical,  and  supplementary  annotations,  by  J.  H.  Stirling,  Edinburgh,  1S61 ;  3d  ed.  1SC8. 
[Ajnerican  translation  by  J,  H,  Seelye,  N.  Y.  1856;  3d  ed.,  1864.— Tr.] 

Mart.  V.  Deutinger,  Geachichte  dtr  PkOotopkie  (1st  voL:  Greek  Philosophy.     IbC  div.: 
Till  the  time  of  Socrates.     2d  div. :  From  Bocratas  till  the  end  of  Greek  philosophy). 
Begeosbuig,  ISA 2-53. 
.  Ludw.  Xosdc,  OescUcAfe  der  I^QMopkie  in  gedrditgter  Utberneht,  'Weimar,  ISB3. 

'Wilh.  Bauer,  OetAiehle  der  FhOoeophie  far  gibiidete  Leaer,  Halle,  1863. 

F.  Mfdiella,  OncUcMs  der  Fhiloaopkit  von  T}ui3e$  bit  aufwuen  Zeit,  Braunsburg,  1S6S. 

Job.  Ed.  Brdmann,  ffrundriu  der  OeaeiMltt  der  JMinsopJUe,  1  vols.,  Beriin,  1866 ;  2d 
ed.  ibid.  1869-TO. 
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F.  Bchmid  (of  Schmnenbarg),  Ormdria  der  OwcAicUa  der  PhUotepluB  »m  Thaltt  Ut 
SAapmlMa*r,  vem  iptaiiitn-TnimoOieuliiehat  Staa^yaiiJtte,  Erlangen,  1S6T. 

Coarad  Hennauu,  OemA.  der  Pkiha.  in  pragmatuehtr  Behandlmg,  Lefpalc,  1861. 

J.  H.  Scholten,  Oeteh.  ier  Bdigian  uiuf  i^tlMopftfE,  tnuialated  fWnn  the  Dutch  original 
toto  Freodi  b^  A.  lUrilla,  Paris  and  StregljourK,  1861;  0«nneii  buuUtion  under  the 
aboTe  title  b;  Enut  Rud.  Redeponi^ng,  BIberfeld,  1868. 

K  DQhrlng,  Srit.  ^IokA  ier  FhHot,,  Berlin,  1869. 

Yictor  Cousin,  Jnin>du«(tDn  d  THiatom  dt  la  Plnlan^iut  and  Cottn  de  rButoirt  da  Is 
t^tOoteiAit  Sodtntt  In  the  (Rtvra  de  V.  C,  Pwis,  1846-48.  fivgmattt  PhOoKipkiquet, 
Paris,  1840-13.  nistoin  Omirale  de  la  PKOotoplue  dsputs  la  tempi  la  pin  naJ^  jvtqu'd  la 
fa  da  XVUI.  siide,  6e  id,  Paris,  18S3. 

J.  A.  Nourrisson,  TiiUeou  Set  I^tigrii  de  ta  Ptnate  S%mamB  dapuii  ThaHi  Jta^'d 
LeOmib,  Paris,  1858;  i«  (dition,  IBSO. 

IT.  J.  LoforAt,  Sisf.  d»  la  nBoaophie ;  praniire  patHe :  PhUot,  Anetaae,  BruMeU  ami 
Pwia,  1861. 

Robert  BUkey,  Eittory  of  Oin  FhHotqphy  o/ Mind,  from  Oit  earlieat  period  (#  Ueprewnt 
time,  4  vols.,  London,  1848. 

Qeorge  HeuT  Lewes,  A  Stographieai  Eiitorj/  of  FkCoyophy,  from  iti  origin  m  Ortet 
dovm  lo  tht  pretent  day,  London,  1846.  The  Hulory  i^  FK&uophy  from  Thabt  fa  Ouprmeat 
day,  by  George  Hetur  Lewes,  3d  edition  (VoL  J.  Ancient  Philosophj;  ToL  IL  Uodem 
FhiloBOiiby),  London,  1888. 

Ed.  Zelier,  VarlrSge  vnd  Ab!uu>dbaige<i  gachieheiehen  HthaUi,  Leipsic,  1S6S,  contsiDing: 
1.  The  development  of  numothelBm  BmoDg-  the  Greeks;  2.  Pythagoras  aodlhe  legenda 
concerning  him ;  3.  A  plea  for  Xanthippe ;  4.  The  FUtonic  st&te  in  its  signiflcanoe  for  tho 
succeedin{[  time;  6.  Uarcus  Aurelius  Antonius;  6.  Wolff's  banislmient  fWim  Hslle,  Uie 
struggle  of  pietism  with  philoaopliy ;  T.  Job.  Gottlieb  RchCe  as  &  political  philosopher; 
8.  Friedr.  Schleiennacher;  9.  Primitive  Christianity;  10.  The  historical  sdiool  of  TSMn- 
gen;  11.  Ferdinand  Christian  Baur;  12.  Strauas  and  Rdnsn. 

Of  works  on  the  history  of  sin^e  philosophical  disciplines  and  tendendes  ftrom  aadent 
'Ull  modem  times),  the  following  are  specially  worthy  of  mention ; — 

Ad.  Trendelenburg,  Bittoritche  SeilrSgt  atr  FhHoeophie,  ToL  L  (History  of  the  Doctrins 
of  Categories),  Berlin,  1846;  ToL  II.  (Uiscellaneous  Essays),  ibid.  I8eS;  ToL  IIL  (ICise. 
Essays),  OM.  193T. 

On  Religions  Philosophy:  Earl  Friedr.  Staudlin,  iJeecK.  \md  Geiel  da  Skepticitmut, 
mr^aglich  in  Biiekiidiiauf  Moral  und  IleligiiM,I'Dipiic,l79i-9i;  Immsn.  Berger,  GndUdUs 
der  SdigioiiiphOoe(^ie,  Berlin,  1800. 

On  the  Eistoiy  of  Psycholi^:  Friedr.  Aug.  Carus,  OatMiAie  der  F»ye!u>Iogie,  Leipsfa^ 
1808.  (Third  part  of  the  posthumous  works.)  The  same  subject,  substantially,  is  also 
treated  of  in  Albert  SUckl's  Die  tpeeuloL  Lehre  vom  JlmnAen  tmi  Ore  GetchidUt,  ToL  L 
("  Andent  Times  "),  Wflrzburg,  1868 ;  ToL  IL  ("  Patristic  Period,"  slao  under  the  tttle  of 
GeedaMe  der  Philijtophie  der  palrii^adten  Zeii),  Srid  1869 ;  end  OeKhidUe  der  FhOtoplii* 
det  MIMaltert  (continuation  of  the  preoe<^ng  works),  Usyenoe,  lS64r-6S,  and  in  Ftieilr. 
Albert  Lange's  OetAiMe  dee  MateriaHemtu,  Iserlolm,  18GS. 

On  the  History  of  Ethical  and  Polidcal  Theories :  Christoph.  Helners,  GeaAieUe  der 
aUeren  vnd  ncnremt  E&Oi  Oder  LOeneweiiKeit,  Gfittingeo,  180O-I801.  Kart  Friedr.  St&ud- 
lin,  (JckUcUs  der  lfora^>liilo>ephie, /Haoovet,  1823;  and  GeaAiMe  der  Lehrt  mn  der 
SilOtchkeil  der  Schauepide,  vom  Eide,  mm  Oeinimen,  etc,  G6ti  1823  ff.  Leop.  v.  Ilenning, 
J>ie  Priiicipien  der  EOtik  in  hietorieeher  Bnlunekelang,  Beriin.  182E.  Friedr.  v.  Baumer,  J>ia 
geaM(Aaid>«  EnMcieliiig  der  Btgr^*  wn  SlotU,  BoM  wid  FbUOc,  Leipsic,  1836 ;  3d  ed. 
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1S31:  3d  Bd.  1861.  Job.  Jos.  Eoasbach,  Die  PeHodm  ikr  ReM^laSoiopkU,  BegenatniTg, 
IMS;  Die  GrmdriAbmft*  in  da-  Gaeh.  der  StaatnciasautJia/t,  ErlangsD,  1B4! ;  GnA.  der 
GacOtdiafl,  Wurzburg,  1868  ffl  EeiDf.  IJntz,  Entuurf  timer  OtKhickle  der  Sedit^kHoa^ 
DuiUic,  184G.  Emil  Feuerleln,  IHt  phOoiaphiMht  ^ttetilArt  in  &rm  fMcUeWtKftm  Ba^t- 
farmat,  1  ToU.,  Tabingen,  lSS1-e9.  P.  Janet,  Hielove  de  In  PhSatophie  Mrraie  d  JMOtTw 
doM  rAntiquiii  et  let  Jintpe  Modentta,  Fitria,  1B5S.  James  Ihckintotb,  JXnerlation  on  the 
PnjTt—  trf  EOueal  F/ulaeopliy,  London,  ISSO ;  new  editloii,  ed.  bj  WilL  Wbewell,  London, 
1863.  W.  "Vnmw^  Lectarm  <m  the  BitUiry  e/ Mof^  PhOotophj/,  aaw  ciiOoo,  LoaOoa,  IBit. 
[Robert  Sialcej,  JHttory  of  Moral  Sdenx,  second  edition,  Edinburgh,  1SS3.— £<.]  Jaliael, 
De  Contekntiae  Ifoliaiu,  Berlin,  1862.  Aug.  Ifesuder,  Vortemngea  iier  die  GetA.  in-ehrM 
XAik,  ed.  bj  Dr.  Erdnunn,  Berlin,  1B64.     W.  Ou*,  XHe  LArt  «m  OtuiitMH,  Beilin,  186>. 

On  the  History  of  Logic:  CazlFnatl,  OeiMdlleder  Logikm  AbeHdlaiide,'Vol.L{T>tnei- 
opntent  of  Logic  in  Aodent  Timaa),  Laipaic,  lasS;  Vols.  IL  and  lU.  (Logic  in  the  ICiddla 
Afn).  ibid.  lSGl-67. 

On  the  Hutory  of  .fstlietka ;  Bobert  Zimmennann,  GetAielOi  der  AeMelik  lUe  pli.iloti>- 
pUxAer  WieteatOu^  Tieooa,  1398 ;  cf.  the  histoiioo-critical  portknu  of  Tlacher's  AeeOitlik 
and  J^itse'n  Oetck.  der  AetOeHk  in  Denttaiand,  Munich,  1868. 

Uore  or  less  copious  mntributions  to  the  liisl^ry  of  philosophical  doctrines  maj  be 
found  also  in  manj  of  the  works  in  which  these  doctrines  are  sf  stematicallj  expounded, 
as,  for  example  in  StaU's  i'UlMopJUs  dee  Btchte  noA  geaellidilUdter  AntiAt  [lit  ed.,  Hatdel- 
berg,  1830  C),  of  yrbidi  the  first  Tolume,  on  the  "  Genesis  of  the  Current  PhtloBopt);  of 
Iav"  (3d  ed.,  1853),  Is  criUco-historical,  and  relates  ptiticularlT'  to  the  time  froo 
Kuit  to  Hegal ;  cf.  in  Uke  manner  Immannel  Herm.  Hcble's  Sj/sltm  der  Elhik,  Ihe  Brat  or 
critical  part  of  which  (Leipaic,  I8B0)  ia  a  liistorj  of  the  philosophical  doctrines  of  right, 
itUe,  and  morala  in  Qermanj,  France,  and  England  from  ITBO  till  about  18G0;  the  first 
Tolome  of  K.  HUdenbraod'a  OeaAiAie  uad  Sj/slem  der  SeAie-  vnd  Staalephihaophit  (Leips. 
I860),  treats  minutelf  of  the  history  of  theories  in  classical  ontiqultj;  much  historical 
material  ia  else  cmtained  in  the  works  of  Wamk5mg,  B6der,  Rfissler,  Trendelenburg,  and 
others,  od  the  phno«o|4t7  of  law.  The  works  of  Julius  Schaller  {OeeA.  der  Ifatitrpk^MOpMt 
ril  Beai),  Rob.  t.  ICohl  {OeeA.  u.  lit  der  Saal$taia»aaAafieB,  Grlangen,  18B6-e8),  J.  a 
BlantBchli  ((fc«A.  dee  aOg.  StaatfrtAH  und  der  PotHik  weit  dem  IS  Jahrh.  bit  tur  Oegemeart, 
Mnnii^  ISM,  etc),  aod  SMoe  others,  relate  to  modem  timea.     CL  below,  VoL  IL  g  1. 
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THE   PHILOSOPHY   OF   AlfTIQUIT'?. 

§  5.  The  general  characteristic  of  the  human  mind  in  ante-Chris- 
tian, and  particularly  in  Hellenic  antiqiiity,  may  be  described  as  its 
comparatively  unreflecting  belief  in  ita  own  harmony  and  of  its  one- 
ness ^ith  nature.  The  sense  of  an  oppoeition,  as  existing  either 
among  its  own  different  ftinctions  and  interests  or  between  ths 
mind  and  nature  and  as  needing  reconciliation,  is  as  yet  relatively 
undeveloped.  The  philosophy  of  antiquity,  lito  that  of  every 
period,  partakes  necessarily,  in  what  concerns  its  chronolc^ical  be- 
ginnings and  its  permanent  basis,  of  the  character  of  the  period  to 
which  it  belongs,  while  at  the  same  time  it  tends,  at  leaeit  in  ita 
general  and  most  fundamental  direction,  npward  and  beyond  the 
level  of  the  period,  and  so  prepares  the  way  for  the  transition  to  new 
and  higher  stages. 

Far  the  Bolution  of  ths  difficult  bat  neceiaaiy  problem  of  a  general  historical  and 
philosophical  characteriEation  of  the  great  periods  tn  the  intellectual  lire  or  humiDity,  the 
Hegeliaji  philoBophj  has  labored  most  succeaHrull7.  The  cooceptiooB  which  it  etnploys  for 
this  cod  are  derived  trota  the  nature  of  inlellectual  developmimt  in  groeral.  and  they  prora 
themselTea  empirically  correct  and  just  when  compared  with  tlia  particular  pheoomena  c^ 
tho  diCTerent  periods.  XeverthelesB,  the  opinion  is  scarcelj  to  be  approved,  that  philosophy 
alwaj^  expresses  ttsetf  most  purely  only  in  tho  universal  couBciouBueHa  of  the  time ;  (lie 
truth  is,  rather,  that  It  rises  above  the  range  of  the  general  consdonsness  through  die 
power  of  independent  thought,  generating  and  developing  new  germs,  and  anticipating  in 
theory  the  easential  dttrocter  of  developments  yet  to  cooie  (thus,  e.  ;.,  the  Platonic  state 
anCidpatcs  boidb  of  the  essential  characteristicB  of  the  form  of  the  Christian  church,  and 
the  doctrino  of  natural  right,  In  its  developmeut  since  GroUus,  foreahadows  tho  constitn- 
lioualiBui  of  the  modem  state). 

§  G.  Philosophy  as  science  conld  originate  neither  among  the 
peoples  of  the  North,  who  were  eminent  for  strength  and  courage, 
but  devoid  of  culture,  nor  among  tlie  Orientals,  who,  thongh  suscep- 
tible of  the  elements  of  higher  culture,  were  content  simply  to 
retain  them  in  a  spirit  of  passive  resignation, — but  only  among  ths 
Hellenes,  who  harmoniously  combined  the  diaracteristics  of  both. 
The  Bomans,  devoted  to  practical  and  particnlarly  to  political  prob- 
lems, scarcely  occupied  tbemselves  wiUi  philosophy  except  in  the 
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Appropri&tioii  of  Hellenic  ideas,  and  eoaroely  attained  to  any  prodno- 
tive  originality  of  their  own. 

Th*  ■UBvd  wrltlD^  ud  po(^  of  tfav  Tkriou  Oriental  pfloploa,  with  thfltr  DomintBtiHH  (Y^KInf, 
Quid-King;  Ibcmonl  tiwIlKiaf  Conrsdiuudtilidlidple*;  tha TedH. Uh soda nf  Uur, tb<  SalEuaUli  o/ 
tlia  ]Kkct  Katldau,  Die  Punua  ur  TbenpiBltt,  tbi  UDtcBt  KHnnMBlvlM;— ZonniCer't  ZmuUrtala,  etc)  ac« 
the  orlgiiul  loanBi  fFtim  vbliA  our  knowttdge  <^  their  phlloaophlal  ipeealUlau  U  deilTed.  Ot  modem 
-mirti,  treUliig  of  the  rellglao  and  phllaeaphr  of  ttaeae  peupte*.  m  Mune  the  felloTliis:— 

Frledr.  Cnanr.  Sj/yhaUi  wid  llyVtBloffit  itr  oOm  VBIttr.  1  toIi^  Leipale  and  Danniladt,  ISlO-ll ; 
(d  cd,  t  vdIl,  1S13  tt. ;  Wtrhi.  L  l-<,  OAd.  ISM  ■«].  E.  J.  H.  WladiBebmuti,  Me  yWteKVUa  <n  raHaa»a 
dir  WMgeaeMditt,  Tolame  I^  irctluiii  1-1  (on  the  -Psunditlou  of  PM]oMiph7  U  the  Eut"),  Bonn, 
lS;:-34  Btuhr,  Di*  RMjtiMmyttmt  Her  AtUiilKAen  FJttir  du  OtImIi,  BerUn,  lB3S-«8.  Ed. 
ESth,  GnekUIOt  -mnttrT  abtniandUeim  Pkitetopkli,  toI.  I.,  lUniibelm.  IBW  U  ed.,  IWl.  (BUh*! 
flnt  TDlatoa  la  devoted  to  the  Bpeenlationa  ^  the  Penluii  and  EgyptUaa,  the  •eoand  to  Iha  oklest  Ontk 
phUocophr.  The  book,  thangh  writien  In  a  llTel;  atjle,  ta  dnirn  In  Urge  niunr*  from  Inanthntlo 
•««rc«.  and  Is  not  IVee  from  irbltnrjr  IntennfUIIona  uid  too  hamdona  eompartaoni.  It  eonlalH  rasM 
poetrr  than  hiaturle  trnlh.)  Ad.  Tnltka.  O—eMeUt  du  UHdmikuai*,  %  Tola.,  Bnalmi,  1331-53.  J.  0. 
Blutaehll,  AUtuUUlKAa  (Mia-  uixf  IFtUidi4it  in  ihm  Wirkrmvt*  avf  dot  Otmitnltbm  dtr  Mm- 
»A»it,/Iiiif  VmiraQf^  N^bdllugoii,  IBM.  Owing  to  the  gtablUtf  of  Oriental  Ideaa,  eipoaltloia  misting  to 
modem  (lines,  inch  as  Ltt  lUUffiffm  tt  la  PkiltHtophiet  dan*  rAtieeeniratt^parltctwniede  Oobintau 
(Fuia,  lS(q,raa7(>e  proBtatilj-  wnsolud  by  itndrntBur  thpir  Mrlier  hlKorf.  CC  theBiTthDloilal  irtlllnfs 
ot  Scbwenet  and  otben,  and  Wol^iang  Meniel'a  DU  wrcArUtUeAt  Cntt*rbUeUuitiU/u-t  (Leipsic,  UTS>, 
KixDoKkar'a  ffawA.  d«- Jrfsr(3<Ied.,18CT),el<].,aiidBDnisroasartlolesliilbe  Ze«fair</I  ifer  (feuliaUil 
mwrvMamditehm  Otflitelmfl  (ed.  by  I.  EreblX  and  in  other  learned  rtirlaws. 

O.  Faathler,  JOpUtt  ifuu  Uttoiri  di  la  FkUoi.  iMnoit4,  Paria,  ISM ;  Lu  Quatrt  Lltni  dt  nUot. 
Msrai*aPaiUipudtlaCUnclnid.diiaUKit*,Ftn^li<S:  I.  A.  Martin,  J71tMre  de  la  Jli!rale,l.t 
LaJforaUAml*tOkiMsti,Pttit,  ISSS;  J.  H.  P)t.1h,  DU  BtUsiirinind  dn- Ouilat  dtr  eltm  CTiititttii,  in 
the  Truasaloni  of  the  PUIoa-Fhllol.  DIt.  of  the  BiTarian  It.  Aead.  of  Sdeneei,  ToL  IX.,  pt,  S,  pp.  tSl-Ht, 
Unnlch,  19«! ;  Ohi/ikIw  <hhI  «<<w  SchOltr  J-tbtn  vful  Ltkrtn,  Tnns.  of  Ue  Hnolch  Acsd.  of  Selonua, 
XL  3.  Monlch.  ISCT;  T.  Legge.  Tlit  Life  and  Writltgi  if  aHuWue,  vMh  crO.  and  mott.  notti  (Id  tba 
anthnr-s  -  Chineso  CIuHh  -),  London,  ISffT  [Se*  Torlt,  1870], 

t^olebnuke.  Akiys  on  IA(  Vida*;  miOttOit  PMUmoj^i^Oh  nind<u,\iiiMXi»etU<nuinu  Ettayt, 
Lpl>.»-I13,  tn-llt,  Lonaen,  laSI;  partial  tranaloUan  In  Oennaa  by  Folef,  Leipale,  IMTl  Dew(d.orth* 
Xfufn^  tkt  RiL  mtd  PhU.  if  M«ir„  London,  ISJS;  lt..'V.t.hek.ltvi^Bluigatad-aita,i.  o,  Bmr^mw 
fHAH,i<M  A'Wataae  itArjuna*  coUogvlum  dt  rdnu  dtHnit,  BSaratiai  tpitedtum.  Tirl,  no.,  oif n.  oi^., 
Bonn,  ISS^i  W.  t.  niKnboIdt,  Utbtr  die  Knter  dtat  ifamtn  SiaffovadCila  Ittanntt  Epttadt  dt* 
JfaAoft*aroM.BrtilB,lSM.  (CtffefwTeartlelelntha Berlin Ja*t*ae**rJlli-ipi«,Xr<Mi,lK7.)  Chr.Ias- 
•en,  Cymnotopkii^  tivt  Indian  phUctopMat  docvtjtnfa^  Bonn,  1339;  ef.  his  Ind.  AUtrthumtkund*, 
L-lV^hiltia.iai7Sl;0lhIa.VTmk^I>UP/iUotoiAitdtrmndv.  FadaitlaSar-avmSadiiHanda.tinutrU 
unddntuh,llaiilc\,lfea;  Thood.  Benfej. /ndfea.  In  Erschsnd  Ombar'a  EneycL  uet.  IL.  toI.  17,  Lfips. 
IStO;  E.  Boer,  Fidanti-Sa'a  or  Suena  if  Ms  Ttdanta^  Calcalta,  184S.  and  DU  Lihrtprarht  dtr 
raieeAOa-P'iil'vopliU  nm  Xanddn,  ImnsUted  Into  the  OorTnaa  rmm  the  BaoKrlt,  In  the  Zetltcir  dtr 
dwtscAes  moii/talSndUeJim  ffatUtetift,  tdL  XXL,  IStt,  pp.  tM-4M;  Both,  Zap  Lilttralur  utid 
«itelMtUdtt  lred<I,3«Mira,StDttgBrl,lSte;  Alb.  Tabar,  jHdieola  Uterater^eKAIeUi,  Berlin,  1691; 
ImlUekt  SUmn, Cctlln, ISST :  eC  I-ulUdit  SttidUn, ed. bj  A.  Weber.  YoL  1.  eeq..  Berlin,  ISM  Hq. ;  F.iL 
UOIIer,  StUrdQttHrE'tnntTiUidtrindUclttn  FhUctophlt.  la  Oit  iOi  mad  ^1il  vali.  ot  the  ZtltnArift  da- 
dtmUeken  morgtHldnd.  Gtttlitduift.  Itijitiii,  ISM-CI;  tt  Hi  UUIory  if  AwUnt  Indian  I4Uralnr»,ii 
e-1..  London.  ISOO;  Mai  MOIln',  Chlptfrima  Btrman  ITiiFtaAop,  Loud.  IBM,  N.T.  ISST;  H.  H.  Wilson, 
Smaf  and  Ltcbtrtt  m  Oh  SrUgUnt  if  tM  imiata,  eoBvUd  and  tdittA  bf  B.  Hot,  Lond.  1S«-G1. 

£a-.  Bnnunr,  IntrBdvftitn  d  tnUlairt  du  BouddhUmt  indien^  Paria.  ISM;  C.  F.  KSppen.  DU 
BtHoieti  dt*  Buddka,  3  vols.,  Berlin,  IfAT-AS;  W.  Wasslljew,  Ziir  DtiddhUtntH,  ttlitt  Dogmrn,  Gtt- 
cAiiM*  und  lAOtraiiir,  inntL  Into  Ocmun  fr.  the  Bosslan  bjTh.Binft!r,  Ldpale,  ISM;  Bnnlidlemr  Bt. 
nihilr«.S>«di/*a(<M/I«lf0(«vl«M.,Pajlii,lB«l;  Jam.de  Alwls,  A^tfAism,  JM  Origin,  BiOory.  and 
Poetrinn,  ltt  Srlplm^  and  Outr  Lan^aagt.  London,  ISR;  Emll  Sehlagliitwelt,  Uibir  dtn  Gottu- 
IttgrifdtrBadikitmMt.Xa.iBt'Befiita  at  the  DaTsr.  Aiad.  ef  Sdenees,  ISU,  VoL  I,  SS-IM;  R.  S.  Ilardr, 
Tlu  ttcfd*  and  Tkroria  if  iiu  DvddKitt*  eoapartd  vMA  Illttarv  and  SiAinutt,  with  IntrD>luctDi7 
Holioes  of  the  lira  and  eretem  of  Ontama  Bnildhn.  I»nd<>Ii,  IMT. 

X.  It.  I^palni.  Da*  TbdHnbuck  dtr  Aem/rttr.  Lelpa.  1S4! ;  M*  SnypL  OaUtrJirttt,  Berlin,  IWl ;  U. 
UlibDaii^  noM  Oder  dU  Wiitntehafl  der  nam  AtgvjOtr.  QDUlngen,  ISM;  AttvpUtek*  AtUrlhMif 
i»mdt,ljai*la,MJ-iS;  Chr.  S.  Joalu  Ton  Bonaen,  .JaflgXM*  JWIs  i*  der  WtUgfMiM*,  liMm)mtt 
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nd  Ctothm  IftlMn.  CL  tiMO,  tamt  »tii«  wotli,  th<  utida  br  L.  DtaMal,  wblnh  U  weU  idqtea  u  u 
IntmlDeUoii  to  tha  itDdyof  nrlf  <Menlil  nllglciDi;  £i«-IVl>*«>< -'x^''  «■<'  Sabia^  t^  StOrag  nr 
JtfK^tw^MoUcU*  dM  OHmO,  In  the  ZtUtduyi  fir  MtUritAt  Huetottt.  edited  bj  HladHr,  IBI^ 
PP.1N-SITJ  tOMhcr,  OlUrttr  Burqud,  £«■  iNvtaV^  JJurpUauM,  Ifw  04*Ut  law  CWIM  rt  ■«• 
n^aniUn  datu  1>  Jfoiid*,  PvU,  ISU 

J.  O.  Eboda,  Dit  htatgt  Saga  odtr  Oat  ffttamtutt  RtU^loKmiiittn  dtr  oRm  Saktrtr,  Uidtr  Mil 
Ptntr  odtr  da  ZendBoUrt,  Tr^ii  on  the  II.  1810;  Uwtla  lUng,  Dit  /DV  ff^Md'*  odir  ,SainB>Iiiii««* 
«M  Uidtnt  und  ^{pHlsAoi  ZaraAuifru'iv  H<iiar  Jflnpir  und  Sati/olfr.  Leip*.  13SS  ud  ISW  (In  Di* 
Truwitloni  of  tha  Oarmu  Orlaolal  Boeletj) ;  Stay  «•  Saand  LoM^ttOg*,  WrWngt,  and  BMgion  if 
U*  Fantu,  B«Dba^  19«& 

OnthanllglouaeaiiDFptlDniDriba  Jairi,«in[«e,iuiionB0than,O.  H.SinId,1ah1>ffHdl.  da  FeOM 
AnrU  M(  ai(/'  (ArlMu,  I.  HcRfild  In  hit  &«cA.  cfai  Fottu  JIaniU  cm  d*-  FnUMtfiHiff  (fu  *««««■ 
nmptU  bii  tar  ffiRHtem;  <!<•  Matkabim  BtMtr.im.  ud  flwrf  Waber  In  i>aj  roU  /tragi  fa  dm 
irilUHaminUlUAtm  ItU,  Lalpdo,  1M!  (the  flnt  Toleina  cr  the  Work  bf  Webar  and  HoItmiBS,  tuaUed; 
ettelL,  dtt  Voltu  Inut  und  dtf  »iM*Awi«  <lei  ClrWaxUimia,  1  Tola..  Leipa.  IStl).  Aluasdar  KabBt 
(■mmic  rcant  wrlCare)  tmta  apadillr  ot  Jawlib  >ii(akilDe;  ud  dcmouilogf  In  Iheli  dcpandeiHS  on  Ptr- 
•eelui,lD  Uia  AbhandLJ^  EviuU  du  MarQttHaiidit,  ed.  bj  Henn.  BnKUiua;bI>«i*k  eUo  pnbUabad 
■apantelf,  Lalpalo,  ISU. 

Hie  so-called  philoaophj  of  tho  OrtontalE  lacks  in  the  tendency  to  strict  demonetration, 
knd  heoce  in  sdentiflo  cbiracter.  Whatorar  ptuloBophical  elemeotfl  are  diacoTerattle 
among  them  are  bo  blended  with  religious  notione,  that  a  aeporata  ezpoaition  is  acarcelj 
poraible.  Beiidea,  eren  after  the  merltoriouB  iDTestlgationfl  ot  modem  timea,  our  ktwwl- 
edge  or  Oriental  thought  remains  far  too  incomplete  and  uncertdn  Tor  a  connected  and 
authentic  presencatioo.  Wa  omit,  therefore,  here  the  special  con^deration  of  ttie  varfons 
theorema  of  Oriental  philosophy,  and  oon&ns  ourselvea  to  ths  following  general  state- 

The  doctrine  of  Confucius  (fiSI-419  n.  C-X  as  also  that  of  his  foUowere  (Ueng-tsen, 
bom  311  B.  c,  and  others),  is  mainly  a  practical  philosophy  of  uUIitarian  tendency. 
Its  theoretical  speculations  (srhich  are  based  on  the  generalized  concepUon  of  the  an- 
titheuB  of  male  and  female,  lieuven  and  earth,  etc.)  are  not  acientiflcall;  wrought  out. 
The  rich  but  immoderate  fancy  of  the  Hindus  generated,  on  the  l>aaiB  of  a  peotbeialia 
conception  of  the  world,  a  multiplicity  of  i^vinitieB,  without  inrestlDg  them  with  har- 
monious form  and  individuiil  character.  Their  oldest  gods— of  whom  the  Yedas  treat — > 
group  themseiTes  about  three  supreme  divinities  of  nature,  Indra,  Varum,  and  AgtiL 
Later  (perhaps  about  1300  b.  c.)  supreme  veaentlon  was  paid  to  the  three  divine  beings, 
which  constituted  tho  Hindu  Trimurti,  viz.:  to  Brahms,  aa  the  original  source,  of  tha 
world  (which  is  a  reflected  picture  in  the  mind  of  Brahma,  produced  by  the  decraving 
M^ja),  to  Tischnu,  as  praserTor  and  governor,  and  to  Sva,  as  destroyer  and  producer. 
The  oldest  body  of  Brahman  doctrine  ia  the  Himansa,  which  indudes  a  theoretical  par^ 
the  Brahmamimansa  or  Vedanta,  and  a  practical  part,  the  Karauunimanst.  To  the  (nni- 
Tersalistic)  Uimansa  ("Investigation")  Zapila  opposed  the  Saokhya  ("Consideration," 
"  Critique " — an  indivldualistia  doctrine,  which  denied  the  world-soul  and  taught  the 
exiitenoe  of  individual  loula  only).  We  find  already  in  the  Sankhya  a  theory  of  the  Irinda 
and  the  otjjects  of  knowledge.  To  the  authors  of  the  Niaya-doctrine,  which  aubsequeotly 
arose,  the  Syllogism  was  known.  The  age  of  these  doctrines  is  uncertain.  Tn  opposition 
to  the  religioa  of  Brahma  arose  (not  far  from  G50  n.  c.)  Buddhism,  which  was  an  attempt 
at  a  moral  reformation,  hostile  to  castes,  but  the  source  of  a  new  hierarchy.  Its  fcdtowerB 
were  required  to  make  it  their  supreme  aim  to  rise  above  the  checkered  world  of  chan^ng 
appearance,  with  its  pain  and  t^  pleasure.  But  this  end  was  to  be  reached,  not  so  mudi 
through  positive  moral  and  intellectual  discipline,  as  through  another  process,  termed 
"entrance  into  Nirvana,"  whereby  the  sonl  was  saved  from  the  tormenta  of  tranam^ra- 
tlon  and  the  iwUvldual  was  brought  into  nnconadODStini^  with  the  AIL    The  Persian  rali- 
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poo,  founded  or  reFoTmed  by  ZarathuBtr*  (Zoroaatcr),  was  opposed  to  the  old  Binduieligioo, 
whose  gods  it  regarded  aa  evU  demous.  Orer  egBiost  ths  kiugdmn  or  light  or  or  good  wna 
plaoed,  ia  dualiatiu  oppositioii,  the  kingdom  or  durknesa  or  evil;  aftot  a  laog  conteat  the 
Ibrmer  wui  to  triumph  The  Egfpliana  are  cradiicd  with  the  doctrines  of  the  judgment 
of  departed  Boula  and  of  their  transmigratiOD,  wliich  doctrines  Herodotus  (IL  G.1,  SI,  123) 
supposes  In  have  passed  &om  them  to  the  Orpbiats  and  the  I^hagoreans.  Their 
tajrUvAogf  seems  scareelj  to  have  eierciaed  any  ioauenco  on  the  Gredaa  thinkers.  Some- 
what moro  ooosiilerBble  may  liave  been  the  iofiuctice  on  tlie  Greeks  or  the  early  aatronomv- 
cal  (^>aerTatk>na  of  the  Egyptians,  and  perhaps  also  of  their  geological  obBerrationa  and 
apeculatioas.  Certain  geometrical  propositions  seem  ratlter  to  have  been  merely  discovered 
em[nricaUy  by  the  Egyptians  in  the  measurement  of  their  Seldi,  than  to  have  l<oea 
acientiQcally  demonstrated  by  them;  the  discovery  of  the  proofs  and  the  creation,  of  a 
■yatem  of  geometry  was  the  work  of  Che  Greeha.  The  Jewish  monotheism,  which  scarcely 
eiertaaed  an  (indirect  ?)  influence  on  Anaiagoras,  became  later  an  important  factor  in  the 
evolutioa  of  Greek  philosophy  (C  e.  trom  the  time  of  Keo-Fythagoreanism  and  in  part  even 
earlieT),  when  Jews,  through  the  reception  of  elements  of  Greek  culture,  hod  acquired 
ft  disposition  for  BtaentiOc  thought 
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§  7.  The  sources  of  onr  knowledge  of  tiie  philosophy  of  tbe 
Greeks  are  contained  partly  in  tbe  pliiloeopLical  works  and  frag- 
ments which  have  come  down  from  them  to  ub,  and  partly  in  reports 
and  occasional  allueionB.  Modem  liistorians  have  advanced  grad- 
ually in  the  employment  of  thia  material  from  the  method  of  mere 
compilation  to  a  more  exact  biBtorical  criticiBm  and  a  purer  and 
more  profound  philosophical  comprehension. 

Tho  earlier  philoeophemes  are  never  aeotioned  by  Plato  uul  Aristotle  in  the  Tonn  of 
mere  ropctition  with  hiatorio  inleDt,  but  alwaja  aa  iocidenUl  to  tho  ead  or  aacertalniug 
pbilosophicsl  truth.  Plato  sketdaa,  with  biBtorical  fidelity  in  tho  essential  outlines, 
thou^  with  u  poetic  freedom  of  execution,  vivid  pictures  of  the  various  philosophies, 
which  had  preceded  his  own,  as  also  of  the  persons  who  had  boon  their  represeatativeB. 
Aristotle  proceeds  rather  with  realistic  exactness  both  in  outline  and  ia  details,  and  oalj 
departs  occa^onallj  trom  conipleto  historic  rigor  in  his  reduction  of  earlier  points  of  view 
to  the  fundamental  coDcoptiona  of  hia  own  system.  Tlio  increasing  restriction  of  later 
classical  authors  to  simple  narrative  is  not  calculated  in  general  to  impart  to  their  state- 
ments the  advantage  of  greater  fidelity,  since  tliej  are  generally  lacking  either  in  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  proper  authorities,  or  in  full  capacity  for  the  dear  comprehension  of 
earlier  philosophical  ojnaions. 

Plato  characterizes  in  various  dialogues  the  doctrines  of  Heraclitus  and  Purinenidea, 
of  Empedodes,  AuaiagorsB,  and  tlie  Pythagoreans,  of  Protagoras,  Gorgias,  and  other 
Sopliists,  and  especially  those  of  Socrates  and  of  individual  disciples  of  Gooratea,  Next  to 
him,  Xeoophon  (espedally  in  the  Memorabilia)  is  the  most  important  authority  for  Socrates 
and  his  teachii^.  AtlstoUc,  In  all  his  writings,  makes  it  his  principlo  to  consider,  first 
of  oil,  in  the  discussion  of  any  problem,  what  results  obtained  by  his  predecessors  ara 
tenablo,  and  presents,  in  particular,  in  the  introduction  to  liis  "  first  philosophy  "  (Ueta- 
phyrics),  a  critical  review  of  the  principles  of  all  earlier  pliiloaophers  from  Tliales  to  Plato 
{ifeL  I.  c.  3-10).  In  many  places,  also,  Aristotle  gives  information  concerning  Plato's 
"  unwritten  doctrines,"  as  delivered  to  tho  oral  lectures  of  tho  latter,  A  number  of  mbor 
works,  in  which  Aristotle  (according  to  DIog.  L.,  V.  35)  bad  treated  of  the  doclrmes  of 
various  previons  philosophers  {trrpi  rur  TliAiyoptuji;  ripi  t^  'Apx^Toa  ^iXoeofiof,  wipi  r^f 
ZTcvaijrirov  uu  SrvonpaTov^,  etc.)  are  lost ;  we  find,  however,  in  the  Commentators  many 
KtalemeDts  drawn  from  them.  The  llliD  Is  tme  of  tbe  works  of  Tbeopbrastus  on  earlier 
philosophers  (ntpl  tuv  'Avafay6fOv,  jrrpl  rim  'Ava^ifttvavt,  irtpi  Tuv  'ApirSiiDU,  Histories  of 
Arithmetic,  of  Geometry,  of  Aatronomy,  ittgl  ryt  i^/iotfirov  iorpoJjtj-fot,  riiv  ^arftvouq 
ovwijTjyiJ,  ntfi  ■E^imfenA^cuc,  "iitrycu/iKoi,  etc.,  and  his  comprehensive  work,  ^iuoubJ  difoi,  of 
whidi  fragments  are  extant;  an  abridgment  of  this  work  appears  to  have  been  used  bj 
later  writers  as  a  principal  source  of  Information,  see  Slog.  L.,  V.  iZ  seq. ;  cL  Usener, 
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Amsbda  Thtophratlea,  Leipt.  1B68).  Of  FlafanuatB,  Speiulppiia  [irtpt  ^iXoa6fuv,  THiruvet 
tfiUifiim),  ZsQocntm  (rcfi  tuv  Ilofifievidair  and  nvtfo/dptHi),  asd  Heradides  of  Pontos 
(m^  Tur  Hviirfafilav,  irpir  ri  Zi^Hnor,  'Bpcut^lnm  iftry^it,  »rpi(  rti-  Av^idcpiTav  ifiry^if), 
■Dd,  later,  notably  Clitonuclini  (about  140  b.  c,  irepl  tui>  alp(mov\  and  of  Ariitoteliaiis, 
baatdes  Theophrastus  anil  Eudemus  {ytu/UTpaai  iirrufMU,  ipitfpTru^  I<mi|i£a,  irfpi  rui-  iarfo- 
JirfBmiiiivr  loTofiaf,  Aiiatozenui  (brupurd  iTOfon^Tii,  rtfl  nntfaydjxw  cot  ruv  ■jyufi/tui/ 
mimm,  lUinunf  ^),  DicMtfch  (j9ior  "KUiidnf,  alM  irepi  ^drt-),  Fbaoiu  of  Leaboa  (irepi 
Fuv  SiMpanwv  and  *pir  roir  vofurrdc),  Gearchus,  Strato,  Durfa  of  Samoa,  Qte  pupil  of 
ThiBoptirastaa  (about  STO  B.  c),  and  others  either  treated  originallj  of  earlier  phUoaophert, 
or  wrote  worka  of  more  general  content,  or  works  pertaining  to  the  hiatmy  of  apedal 
acieocea,  which  contained  material  for  the  history  of  philoeopby.  Also  Epicurus  (f^ 
alpiaaiw)  and  hla  diaciplea,  BennarchoB,  Ifetrodorus,  and  Colotas  (in  polemiCBl  worki),  and 
Idomeoens  (irip)  tuv  Xtuporuuv),  and  the  Stoki  Cleanlhes  (On  Heraditus),  Sphaerus  (Da 
Heradltua,  On  SooratM,  and  On  the  Eiettian  Philosophers),  (SuTsfppns  (On  the  Early 
FhyaiologtBts),  Panaetius  (On  the  Philoaophical  Bcboolt  or  Set^  irtpi  tu'  olp^nuv),  and 
othen  wrote  of  phllosopbieal  doctrinea  and  works.  Of  aD  these  worki,  whidi  served  as 
Buthorities  for  later  writars,  we  poBsess  none. 

The  Alexandrians  followed  In  their  works  tiis  narratiTes  of  the  anthors  shore  named. 
Ptolemy  PhiladelphuB  (reg.  !8ft-24T  B.  a.)  founded  the  Alexandrian  Library  (for  which 
preparations  had  Greedy  been  begun  under  his  fiuher  by  Demetrius  Phslereus,  who  came 
to  Alexandria  alxiut  296  B.  c,  and)  in  which  the  writings  of  the  philosophers  were  brought 
together,  though  not  a  fbw  spurious  works  were  included  among  them.  Callimachas  of 
Cyrene  (about  394-324  b.  o.),  while  superintendent  of  this  hbrory  Qa  which  office  he  suo- 
ceeded  Zenodottvs  the  Ephssisn,  who  lived  about  324-246  b.  c),  drew  up  "  tables  "  of  cele- 
brated suthorsand  their  works  (irfKurf  tu)-  h  ir&rjt  Keiitt^iiaXa/itliivnjv  xai  uv  avufypa^KO'), 
Eratoatbeiwa  (31S-194  b.  c),  who  reoeired  ttntn  Ptolemy  Energetes  (rtg.  211-212)  the  con- 
trol of  the  Alezsndrian  Librsiy,  wrote  ooncemlng  the  various  philosophical  schools  {^epl  Tim 
jtm^  ^^offDfiav  aipieaiv),  on  which,  as  it  seems,  ApoQodorus  R>unded  his  (metrical)  diron- 
Ide  (composed  in  the  second  half  of  the  second  centnt7  &  c),  tVom  which,  sgain,  Diogenes 
LserUuB  and  others  drew  a  large  part  of  their  chronologicsl  data.  Aristophauea  of  Byzan- 
tium (bom  about  364,  died  about  1 87  B.  c,  puinl  of  Zeuodotus  aod  Caltimachus,  successor, 
as  librarian,  of  Apolloaina,  the  successor  of  Eratosthenes,  snd  teacher  of  Aristarchus, 
who  lived  about  31^140  B.  a)  arranged  most  of  the  Platonic  Dialogues  in  Trilogies, 
placing  the  oUiers  after  them  ns  separate  works  (a  part  of  his  supplement  to  the  n-iwur; 
ct  Callimachus  ;  see  Nauck's  Sammlang  dcr  frOfftnmle  da  Aristopfiana  turn  .fl^soni).  Be- 
sides Eratosthenes,  the  following  pereons  wrote  either  expressly  or  inddentaDy  of  the 
Uvea  and  auccessioh  of  the  philosophers  and  of  their  works  and  doctrines :  Nesnthes  of 
Cyxicas  (about  240  B.  c,  resided  at  the  court  of  King  Attalus  I.  ill  Pergamus,  and  wrote 
/avauti  and-  mpl  M6fur  avipav),  Antigoons  CarysOuB  (about  J!B,  pirn,  etc),  HermippuB 
(of  SoymaT  about  300  B.  c),  the  Callimadiean  (and  Peripatetic),  who,  like  Aristophanes 
of  Byzantium  in  other  departments,  fttmisbed  in  his  biographioo-literary  opuscules,  which 
werv  only  too  abundant  in  fables  (irtpl  tup  ao^,  ircpZ  fi&yuv,  wifH  'nv9af6pov,  wcfl 
'Aptararfiot^,  mpl  Oto^f/darov,  pim\  a  supplement  to  the  irivow;  of  Callimachus  (from  wkii^ 
Favoiinua  and,  indirectly,  Dli^nes  Laertius  drew  largely),  Sotion  the  Peripatetic  (about 
190  *.ti^  mft  6uMAoxia  Tim  ^i3j<ei^),  Ba^rus  (about  180  B.C.,  jJlw),  ApoUodoruaof  AthanB 
(abont  144  B.  C,  a  puiril  of  Diogenes  the  Btoic,  and  author  of  the  mythological  ^ip^dblpai 
and  of  the  before-mentioned  jo/mak,  and  perhaps  also  of  the  work  ^<p^  Tin  fiXocifuv 
«lpf(iatn%  and  Alexander  Polftiitlffr  (in  the  time  of  SuMa,  iiaioxal  Tim  ^ttotri^).  Prom 
tbe  imioxal  of  SotioD  end  the  /}(»  of  Sa^rus,  Benclhles  Lemboi  (about  ISO  &  a),  ths 
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BOD  of  Serapion,  ampQed  eitracta,  which  ire  often  menUoDed  b;  Diogenes  LaSrtiuB  (who 
<DatLDguiBhe8 — Y.  93,  94 — fourteen  peraona  named  Heraclides).  AntiatheDM  oT  Rlioilua 
(about  150  B.  c),  the  hialorian,  >nd  ooDtemporarj  of  Polybius,  waa  probebly  tbe  author  of 
the  ^iiaoi^uv  itaSoxai,  to  which  Dic^nes  Laertius  otten  alludes.  Demetrius  the  HagDe- 
eiao,  a  teacher  of  (Seem,  wrote  a  critical  work  on  Homonfmous  Authors  (irrpi  ijiuvbiuM 
icoarruv  u!  av/ypa^ov),  Ctota  which  Diogenes  Iiafrtius,  perhaps  through  Ixodes,  drew 
maii^  of  hli  statements  (cf.  Scheurieer,  Dt  Dametrio  ihgneU,  dua.  inaug^  Lejden, 
ISSe).  Didymus  Chalcenterus  ^a  the  seoond  half  of  tbe  Qrst  oenturj  b.  c.)  «1m 
labored  in  the  Qeld  of  the  history  of  phQosophy,  as  a  compiler  of  seDtences.  Soracrate* 
wrote  iiaioxat,  which  Di<^eDeB  Loertiua  onen  mentions.  Diodeg  Magnce,  a  friend  of 
EpicureBDiam  and  opponent  of  Sotion,  tbe  partisan  of  the  philoaophy  of  SexUua,  in  the 
time  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius,  was  the  author  of  works  entitled  jiioi  fi^tie6^ur  and 
Iwtipoiii)  pSiaai^uii,  &om  which  Diog;  LaSrtius,  at  least  in  his  account  of  the  Stcica,  and 
most  Ukelf  also  Id  that  of  the  Epicureans,  drew  rerf  largelj.  (According  to  Nietiisc^ 
Di<^nes  derived  aU  bis  data  from  Diodes  Hagnes  and  Favorinus.) 

Of  the  works  of  the  ancients  which  have  come  down  to  us,  those  apeclally  important 
for  the  history  of  philosophy  are  the  works  of  Cicero,  Lucretius,  Seneca,  Plutarch,  the 
hiatorisn  and  Platonic  philosopher,  Galemis,  the  phjsidso  (bom  131,  died  after  200  a.  a.), 
Seitus  the  Skeptio  (flouriahed  about  20O  a.  n.,  a  physician  of  the  empirical  school,  and 
hence  usually  named  SeitUB  EmpiricuB),  the  historical  vork  (founded  largely  on  the  km- 
far^fnutbiiaTa  and  nuvrodain^  iirropla  of  Favorinus)  by  Diogenes  of  Laerla  (in  Cihda,  about 
220  1.  r.),  and  the  writings  of  numerous  Heo-PlatonistB  (but  Porphyry's  fMavfat  Imapta 
is  no  longer  extant)  and  commentators  of  Aristotle ;  of  aimilar  importance  are  the  woite 
of  certain  of  the  Church  Fathers,  espedally  those  of  Justin  Uartyr  {Apolog.  and  Dialog. 
atm  IVypAoM),  Clemens  of  Alexandria  {ElxJu^latian  to  Bit  SiHetia,  Faedagogut,  Snmiala\ 
Origen  {Confra  Ctitvm,  etc),  and  Eusebiua  {Pratparaiio  BiiangelKa),  and  In  part  thoM  of 
Tertullian,  Lactantius,  and  Auguatine.  Many  materials  for  the  hiatoiy  of  philosophy 
are  found  in  Qellius  (about  160  a.  j>.,  in  his  Sotia  AUieae),  Athenaeua  (about  200, 
DeipBotopliitlaei,  Flarius  PhUostratus  (about  200),  Eimapiua  of  Bardis  (about  400) 
Johannes  Stobaeus  (about  600),  Photius  (about  880,  Leiaam  and  BMiothcca),  and 
Suidas  (about  1000,  £«li»ii) ;  the  work  Tifl  tuv  h>  naiiciif  iiaka/i^imni  m^,  ascribed 
to  Hesychius  of  MiletuB,  appears  to  be  a  compilation  from  Diogenes  Idertius  and  Suidasi 
datmg  from  the  ICth  century  (see  Lehre,  in  the  Rhtia.  Mut.  XVIL,  IS63,  pp.  4G3-4S1). 
Cicero  gives  evidence  in  his  writings  of  a  tolerably  eitensiTe  and  exact  acquaintance  with 
the  philosopliical  schools  of  his  time,  but  his  knowledge  of  Qreek  speculation  was  ineuffl- 
dent.  A  higher  value  belongs  to  most  of  the  historical  atatements  of  the  oommentaton 
of  Aristotle,  since  these  were  founded  on  original  works  of  the  philosophers,  which  were 
then  extant,  or  on  various  reports  by  Aristotle,  Tbeophrastus,  and  other  authors,  whidi 
have  not  come  down  to  us. 

CvxTomt  Eisloria  Fhihtophiae  Antvpuu  tx  Omnibui  labia  Scriptif  eoBegit  Fr.  OedikB, 
Berliu,  1182,  ISOl,  1S14. 

The  works  of  Plutarch  entitled  ittfl  run  Ttfimai  fiJj)aof^iim>v  mi  Tav  air'  aiiTav,  wcpl 
Kvp^vai'-n',  iiAoy^  ^iXoadifuv,  and  arpo/uiTelc  larepimt  are  not  preserved.  Plutarch's 
"Moralia"  contain  valuable  contributions  to  the  hiatory  of  philosophy,  espedally  in  what 
relates  to  the  Stoto  and  Epicurean  doctrines.  The  work  entitled  HuL  de  Pki/ncu  FhOt- 
KpKomm  i)ecreff>  Zibri  Qainqat  (ed.  Dan.  Beck,  Leipsic,  1781,  and  contained  also  in  Wyt- 
tenbach'e  and  Diibner's  editions  of  the  "  Uoralia")  is  spurious. 

Claud.  Geleisi  Liber  mpl  ^t}jio6^  iaroflof  (in  the  complete  ed.  of  the  Works  of  Oalen, 
ed.  Kfthn,  voL  XIX.)    The  work  is  apurioua.    Leaving  out  the  commenoement,  it  agraei 
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■Imoflt  throi^hout  with  the  Pwudo-PlularcMo  irork  •boTB-meatiraied,  of  which  it  ia  ■  Taoes- 
■ioD  Bomewhst  abridged.  In  the  genuine  irritinge  of  Qalen,  howoTer,  there  is  found,  In 
addition  to  their  medical  aoatanta,  much  that  conoens  the  histoij  of  philoeophj. 

Seiti  Gmpirici  Opera,  Pfprliomarum  BuHtutiomtm  LOiri  Tra  i^pji&viiot  imannciiacii. 
Skeptical  Sketches) ;  Contra  Malhematioos  tint  SUdpSn.  Frafittora  lAbri  tex.  Contra  PhUato- 
jUiea  tibri  gainqvt ;  the  two  also  togother  under  the  title :  Advirmt  MatK  Libri  XL 
(Against  the  repreaentsCives  of  the  positive  Eciencefl  and  agunst  philosophical  dogmatiati.) 
Bd.  Jo.  Alb.  AbriduB,  Leipaic,  1118;  reprinted  ibid.  1U3.  &.  ree.  Imm.  BeVker,  Berlin, 
1842. 

FUani  mkuOrati  Vibu  iSbpUiforunt.  ££  Car.  Lud.  Ea^Hr,  H^delberg,  1838.  Opartt 
td.  Ea7Ber,Z!tricb,I844-4e;  ibid.  1853;  ed.  Ant  Westennann,  Paris,  1849. 

AOmaei  Vt^pMtophltlat.    Bd.  Aug.  Ueinelce,  Leipsli^  ISte^B. 

DiogtaiM  LaertU  de  Tilu,  DogTnaHbut  et  Apapbthegmatibua  CbMvrtun  J^iloMphorum  VbH 
daeem  (>rcp)  ^'ujv,  toyiiirut  mi  aito^6ryp&Tw»  rum  tr  ipiXoao^  tintau^i^iivruv  pi^iia  i(iai), 
Bi.  Hillnier,  S  rots.,  Ldpa.  1SS8-31;  ConunentarieH  on  the  ume,  vols.  I.  and  II.,  Leip% 
1830-33,  coataitiing  the  notes  of  Is.  Cbsaubouus,  Aeg.  Menagias  and  others.  The  com- 
meatat7  of  Henagius  on  Diogenes  Lafrtius  appeared  first  in  16tS.  Diog.  L.  Dt  Titu,  eti\, 
ex  BaUdi  nadidbut  nunc  primum  exaurii  rtemraU  C.  Oabr,  Cobet  Aectdunt  Ofympiedori, 
Amnwaii,  Jamblichi,  Forphj/rii  et  aliorum  Viiat  i%itmf>,  ArittoMt,  Ff/tka^iirae,  Ptotini  tt 
Indori,  Ant  Walermiaaia,  et  Marini  vita  ProeH,  J.  F.  Boiuimniu^  edemtOnu.  Graece  et 
LaHiui  cum  ntifdiiu,  Paris,  ISSO,  Cf.  Frdr.  Bahnsch,  Oe  Diog.  L.  fbntibuM,  {dita.'inaug. 
BeginuMianmtit,)  Gumbinnen,  1869;  Frdr.  ITietzache,  De  LaertU  Diogenit  Fbntibut,  in 
the  Sllein.  Muteim,  new  series,  XXm.  1868,  and  XXIY.  tSGS.  Diogenea  LaSrtiua  dedi- 
cated his  work,  according  to  III.  47,  to  a  female  admirer  of  Plato.  His  general  attitude 
)8  that  of  an  Eclectic,  while  in  the  different  parta  of  his  n-ork  he  is  inSuenced  bf 
ttie  eharacter  of  the  sources  from  which  he  draws.  Diogenes  brings  the  liistorj 
of  Platoninn  down  to  Clitomachus,  thst  of  AriEtotelianinn  to  Lyco,  that  of  Stoidsm, 
in  our  text,  to  Chrjsippus,  tliough  originally  (ilb  shown  by  Valentine  Rose  in  the 
Serme*,  toL  I.,  Bertin,  1B6S,  p.  310  ff.)  it  was  continued  to  Comutus;  ho  names  the 
pfincipsl  Epicureans  down  to  Zeno  of  Sdon,  Demetrius  Laco,  IHogenea  Tarsensls,  Hid 
Orion ;  only  the  history  of  Skepticism  is  brought  down  by  him  to  his  own  time,  i.  <.,  till 
atmz  ISO  A.  D. 

Ctnnoiltt  Alexaadrini  Opera.  Ed.  Reinhotd.  Elotz,  Leipaic,  1830-31.  Origenie  ^h>m- 
^/ara,  in  Jac  GronoTii  Uieamtr.  Anl^vitiUum  Oraeearvm,  lorn.  X.,  Leydeo,  ITOl,  pp. 
S61-392.  Omqtendivm  Bitbmat  Fhilotophieae  Antiguae  vice  FKilotophmTxena,  gnat  nifr 
OrigettU  wnrUna  droBt^tryntm;  ed.  3ti.  Christoph.  Wolf,  Hamb.  1106,  Ided.,  ibid  1116; 
also  in  the  complete  etUtions  of  Origen.  Qpeftvovf  fiioao^t'eva  f  tori  iraaav  aipleani 
Vir)j(o(,  Origenit  i^fioMfiAwncna,  tive  Omnium  Baeretium  SefittaHo,  e  eodiee  Farumo  mme 
primam  ed.  Emman.  Uiller,  Oxford,  IS6I.  3  ^ppolyti  Btfulatiimi»  Omnium  Haeresium 
LSmnan  Decern  quae  mqiemmt,  ed.  L.  Duncker  el  F.  G.  Schneidewin,  opai  Sdmeidao^ 
d^ntla  abeoMt  L.  Duncker,  Qott.  1BG9,  ed  Patridus  Cruice,  Paris,  1860.  Of  this  work, 
the  Qrat  book,  wtiich  seems  to  be  founded  in  large  measure  on  the  abridgment  made  in  the 
Alexandrian  period,  of  the  wtpl  futuuv  of  Theophraatus,  is  identical  with  the  fiiooo- 
^/itva,  which  is  an  of  the  worit  that  was  known  until  recently.  Books  IT.-X.,  with 
the  eioeption  of  the  be^nning  of  Book  IV.,  were  found  in  a  cloister  on  Mount  Athos 
in  1B4S.  That  Origen  was  not  the  author  of  the  work  is  certain ;  that  it  was  written  by 
the  Church  Father,  Hippolylus,  who  lived  about  MO  a,  Dq  and  was  a  pupfl  of  Irenteiis,  il 
extremely  probable. 

Snt^H  iVneparatib  Bvangdiea,  ed.  Vlger,  Paris,  1638;  td.  Heintehen,  L^pa.  1S43-4S. 
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BauUuB  dnwB  tbt^  litrgslr  from  F*eaio-Flatarck.  de  FlaeOia  PkOmphonna,  or  mora 
Ukely  baa  >  AiUer,  revised  adition  of  Uikt  work. 

Emapii  Sardiaid  7ita«  IHulotqp/ionaa  et  SefhittantlA,  £d.  J.  F.  Boiascsiade,  Anut. 
183Sj  Paris,  1849. 

Jo.£lli)hin.f'ianfa0Nim,a<i  Thorn.  Gakfbrd,  Oiford,  1SS3;  Laipuc,  1S33-S3;  <4.  Aug. 
Heioeite,  JiSipBic,  ISGEt-eT.  Sdogae  Fh^iicaa  tt  EOiicae,  ad.  Arnold  Beno.  Lud.  B«er«ii, 
Oott^  1T9}-1801;  td.  Xhran.  Oaaaford,  Oxfl^  18G0;  «!.  Aug.  ICeiiieke,  toL  L,  Leipa.  1S60, 
ToL  IL,  a>.  1BS4.  The  EiAa^ae  ngrae  with  Psaudo-Flutarch,  i)c  Hadlit  FkOoM.,  ind  Puudo- 
(Hlen  ia  those  parts  which  relate  to  tira  une  topica,  but  thej  cootain,  in  pMBSges,  fuller 
extncta  ftnm  the  aonuDon  sanrce  from  which  each  of  these  writers  drew,  llanj  of  the 
atatemeotaof  the  Bishop  Theodoret,  who  died  in  4A1,  were  drawn  fhiDi  this  oompilatioiL 

Bttvtlui  MOaii  Opimxia,  td.  Jo.  Conr.  Orelli,  Leipdo,  1S30. 

Sin^aeii  Coram,  ad  Arirl.  PAynoii  AuteaUatUna.     Ei.  Asulanus,  Venic^  1G2S. 

lOdwal  TTi«m.n,  in  the  Magaan  fir  dia  PUJoaapUs  und  Art  OtthiMe,  6  toIb.  OfitL 
^nd  Lemgo,  111S-S3,  brought  together  a  number  of  saaayH  taken  from  the  AiaaiM  of 
rariouB  acadeimea,  manj  of  which  relate  to  andent  phUosoph^.  Among  these,  attentirai 
aa.j  be  directed  to  tbe  actiiJes  on  Thtda  and  Anaximanda-  bj  the  Abbd  de  Oanaye,  on  F^ 
Otagorat  1^  De  la  Nause  and  \iy  Frdret,  on  Btaptdfoda  by  Bonamj,  on  Anaxagorat  by  Abbi 
le  Batteui  and  by  Beinius,  on  Soerata  by  Abb£  Fraguier,  on  Arittippvi  by  Le  BaCteui,  on 
PltOf  by  Abbj  Oainier,  on  CUuUenaf  by  Sevin,  on  Bi^temena  by  BciTin,  Founnont,  and 
Foucher,  on  Fama^iaa  and  on  Athaiodorra  by  Berin,  on  Mvaoaiua  and  on  SialrM  by  De 
Burigny,  on  Ptrtgrimm  the  Cynic  by  Capperonier,  trad  on  Frodm  by  De  Burigny. 

Chiistopli.  Ueiners,  Biatoria  Sotiriaae  dt  Van  Dto,  Lemgo,  ITBO.  Oeadiidiia  da 
Urapmuja,  Ibrtgongi  vni  VerfaBt  der  Wiaavitduiflmt  m  Qriaeliailand  vnd  Rom,  Lemgo, 
1181-83.     armdrim  der  AkL  dar  WtltwaUtait,  Lemgo,  ITSe ;  Id  ed.  liag. 

D.  Tiecbemann,  Griteluntanda  ante  PhUoaophat  Oder  Leben  wut  Sj/atemi  dea  Orjihau,  P/iera- 
eydaa,  ZAotw,  wid  Pgtltagorai,  Leip^  1T81. 

Fr.  Yiot  Leberecht  Plesaing,  Rialor.  und  p^ka,  UitterauiAungtii  6ber  dia  Senlixri, 
Theciogia  tad  FhiteaopKia  der  altmten  VSBeer,  vorxiglich  dar  OrueAm,  U»  m^  ArieioL  Zal, 
Gibing,  1186;  Maetnartiam  edar  Verauelu  war  BnthuOiHig  dar  Oeheinmaae  da  AUerlhuBO, 
Leipsic^  178T ;  Fomeh*  aw  AnHdenrng  der  FhHaao^ue  det  aUeitM  AtKr&umta,  Leipaic, 
1188. 

Wah.TraaK.Erug,  OtaiAiichh  dar  jntOim^  aSer  Zait,  vomOmiidi  witer  GrisAai  md 
Bamartt,  Leipaic,  ISlfi;  3d  ed.,  1S3T. 

ZeUer  writes  of  what  has  been  done  in  the  deparbnent  of  the  hiatorj  of  andent  pbilaao- 
■j/tj  BJDce  Buhle  and  Teanemann,  in  the  Jo&rtudiw  der  Oegaimart,  July,  1S43. 

Bitttaria  jAUoac^iat  Oraeco-Romaue  ex  fimUmn  loda  eentaxla.  Lacea  cdSegtrvMl,  dit- 
reauermt,  natb  matrwa  E.  Bitter,  L.  PreUer.  Edida  L  Preller,  Hamburg,  1S3S.  EdO. 
JI.  rteogn.  at  aunt  L.  Frailer,  Gotha,  lass.  Sd.  HI.  Gotha,  1864.  (A  Talnable  com- 
pElation.) 

RvgmaOa  PhSoiophomm  Oraecorvta,  td.  7.  W.  Unlladi,  Paria,  18eO-S7. 

Chrialiaii  Aug.  Brandis,  SaadbuA  der  OaadudOa  dar  driedutrA-lOmudiat  PhUoaophit 
(PartL;  Pre-Socratic  Fhilcaophy ;  Part  II.,  1st  Div.:  Socratea,  the  Imperfect  Disciples  of 
BooratesandPlatoj  Part  11,  Sd  Dit. :  Aristotle;  Pul  m.,  latDiv.:  Bevlew  of  the  Aria- 
totelian  System  and  Exposition  of  the  Doctrinea  of  liis  Immediate  Successors,  as  transition 
to  tbe  third  period  of  the  derelopment  of  Qreek  Philosophy),  Berlin,  ISSS,  '44, 'S3, '61, '60. 
OoeUeUe  dn-  Bnivrididmgen  der  griedtiaiAett  I^ubtMi^iie  tmd  Am-  HachvirtmgeK  im 
rSmiadun  Seidie,  first  half  (till  Aristotle).  Berlin,  1883,  second  half  (from  tha  Stoic*  and 
B^mreaaa  to  tlte  Seo-natooiBta,  eonstitutlng,  with  the  "  AvtfUJmmgen,"  whic^  appeared 
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In  1866,  the  Sd  iLviiiMi  of  thaSdpitTt  of  the  "£a«a«KA")  ib.  JB6i.  Aq  aztramaly  ran- 
ful,  compreheniiTS,  end  leanked  inveatigktion.  The  "  OetAiAU  dtr  Entmckdwii/va"  il  a 
■barter  ssd  compendiout  treaUMOt  or  the  lubject. 

Aug.  Bernh.  Kruche,  IbnAwmgmai^  dam  Odnets  dtr  aUtn  PhilMcgMe.  lit  ToL:  Db 
etaohgif^ttn  Lekrtn  Ar  irnaeAiKAM  .Omto*,  eiM  PrSfiutg  dtr  OartUkmt  Oievrt/M,  GoUingan, 
lUO. 

E*L  Zellcr,  Die  PhUaK^iiie  dor  OritAm,  one  IMkmielumff  tiA*r  Ohaneter,  Owf  md 
Sa^momaHe  Huv  Situnckeiamg  (pBrt  I. :  General  Introdaetian,  Pre-^oontio  rialaaofhj. 
Part  ]L:  Socrates,  Bato,  Ariatotbi.  Part  UL;  PoK-ArlsloteUaa  PhUoaoph;),  Tabingaii, 
1B44,  '46,  'SI.  .Second  reviwd  edition,  with  the  titLe,  Di»  Ph^otophit  <Ut  Gritdtm  te  Atw 
pool  Sntaickdutig  St^jtOeBL  Part  L,  TQb.  1866.  Fart  IL  <Socrata«  and  tb4  Socratia 
Ecdiools,  Plato  and  Ibo  Old  Academj),  Tiib.  1S66.  Part  IL  3d  Div.  (ArtaloOe  and  the  Barlf 
Feripstetica],  TQb.  1B62.  Part  in.  lat  DIt.  (PoM-AriBtoieliaa  phUoaophj),  let  hal(  Laipa, 
1865;  3d  half,  with  a  Begialer,  A.  18S9.  Third  Edition,  Part  I.,  O.  laes.  ["SooratM 
•od  the  Soctatic  Schoola"  (LondoD,  1868)  and  "The  StoicB,  Epiciireaai^  and  Sceptica" 
(Loud,  ises),  are  tranaladona  b?  Dr.  Oswald  Bektel  fVom  this  work  of  ZeUer.— Tr.}  TUi 
work  gives  evidenoe  of  the  moat  admirabla  combination  of  phtloaophical  protbuadniM 
and  critical  aagacity  m  the  author.  The  pUloflophioal  stand-point  of  the  author  ia  a  Hege- 
""'■""  modifled  b7  empirical  and  critical  elemeuta. 

Karl  Frautl,  {7eterMeU  dar  ;H«cAueA-rpnuKAm  FkOatophin,  Stuttgart,  1S&4-  new 
edition,  1863. 

Alb.  Sw^ler,  QtaHiiiMe  der  yrwAwAaB  FhOotaphit,  ed.  by  C.  ESatlin,  TObingen,  IBH; 
aeoond  enlarged  e^tion,  •&  ISTO  (I8B9). 

Ludwig  StrOmpell,  Dit  GeaoUeAlg  do-  ^ucAucAen  FkOimipKia,  nr  ITeierncAf,  BtptUUm 
und  Orientirtng  Iti  tigmm  Stadien  enttMr^m  (Ist  DJ7.:  The  Theoret  Phiioa.  of  the 
Greeks  i  Id  Dlt.  :  Their  Praotioal  Phikwophj),  Leipno,  IBH-fil.  The  atand-pohit  Ii 
Herbartian. 

N.  J.  Schwarz,  Jfimad  dt  TMitoir*  dt  la  i'ftAiMfAui  AndMint,  Uigi,  ISti;  lii. 
laege,  1846.  Ch.  BeoouTier,  Mamut  da  Philotophia  Aneianne,  Paris,  IS4S.  Charles 
Urdque,  B^da  da  PhSoKipliit  Ortequa  et  Latin*,  Paris,  1864.  L.  Idnoel,  Lai  PUImw- 
flu*  <b  VAatipi^  Paris,  1866.  IL  Morel,  HaL  de  la  Stgaaa  at  d»  Go&t  eha  Em  Oraca, 
FBria,186S. 

Franco  FioreQUuo,  Sagfio  Bmito  auBa  FOoai^  Oreea,  Tlorenoa,  ISBG. 
W.  A.  Bntler,  Ledana  on  Ae  .fiutory  e/Aaeinf  PftSiattpky,  edited  bj  W.  H.  ThoupMM, 
i  Tola.,  Cambridge,  18&6;  London,  1866.  LuiKrai  en  Ontk  nUeaopkf,  aad  Mer  FhO^ 
$opKieal  SanaifM  of  James  FraderiiA  FeiTier,  ed.  bf  AI  Oraot  and  B.  Ii.  Lushlngton,  S 
Tola.,  Bdinb.  and  London,  1B66.  putter's  iSriory  ^f  Andmt  PhUoaapltf,  translated  (ran 
the  first  volumes  of  Bitter's  general  history,  loenlioiied  above,  g  4,  by  Alai.  J.  W.  Ilorrt 
aoD,  4  vols.,  Oxford,  1838-46.  Walter  ADdraaan,  TKa  PJUbsopky  i^  Aaeimt  Oratrm  imrnU- 
gatedmOi  OrifM and Ftvgnta,  Bdtnb.  1T91.— fr.] 

Of  ancient  phyaical  theories,  Th.  Henri  Hartiii  treala  in  La  Fbudn,  TBleclricai,  at  b 
Ifoffnitimte  Aa  Ua  Andau,  Paris,  186G.  GH  also  Charles  Thurot,  SaiiMrthei  SiitorijiMa 
JKT  la  Priae^  iArcJumida  (^ftml  da  la  Rawe  ArtJiiologiqtta),  Paris,  1869. 

On  Oreek  and  Roman  theoiie*  of  law  and  of  the  slate,  cf.— beside  the  work  of  K. 
Hildeobrattd,  dted  above,  p.  IS— A  Voder,  Htabrria  Phibmpltiae  Juria  cgnd  Vetera,  Leydeti, 
183!;  Henn.  Beakel,  Lbieamenta  Artii  Graecorum  i\>JM«K,  BerL  1811;  Sbidiett  n  oner 
GtiiMAU  der griac\iadhm  LAn ■Km  Shot,  mXtM  PhiUtittu,  Xol.^^ 
Geadiidde  der  griaA.  Slaaltvia*.  (0.  Fr.)  Balzwadel,  1863  and  1868,  Stendal,  186T  and  186ft. 
U.  Toigt,  J)m  LAre  twin  Jut  IBtlmak,  Aapmrn  at  Btrntm  mi  Jot  OmMm*  *r  £Smar, 
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Laipa.  ISGS.  (On  G-reek  theories,  pp.  Sl-llfl.)  Cf.  also  the  ertenslTe  vork  of  IheriDg; 
Otitt  iki  TomiiAat  Jitekb  aitf  den  venMedenm  Sti^  Miner  BHtwidalmig,  Leips.  IBSS  Beq. 

or  the  reUUon  of  HeUetJo  Btbica  to  Chriationity,  Neander  treats  ia  his  Wia.  AUuaid- 
Jmngai,  ed.  b;  J.  Jacobi,  Berlin,  1861 ;  cf.  Ms  above^cited  "  Yorhnai^m  u6<r  die  Geteh.  dtr 
ehriMdien  EOuk."  W.  Wehrenpfennig  (Pregr.  da  JoaMmiOuiriAtn  OymnaaiumM,  Berlin, 
ISSS)  writea  of  the  diversity  of  etMcal  prindplaa  among  the  UelUa«a  and  its  cautea.  Ad. 
Gamier,  Dt  la  MoraU  dant  V Aiitiptiti,  Puis,  186E. 

On  anoient  .Esthetics,  «ee  Bduard  MQller,  Oaeh.  der  Theorie  dtr  futut  bet  dot  AUea, 
Brealau,  lS34-.')7.  Cf.  Zimmermann's  OtaA.  dm-  Aatthetik  and  A.  Euhn,  Die  Idet  det 
Sdkduen  m  Hirtr  BlUuitieliiag  bei  den  AUen  bit  in  unaere  Hige,  Sd  edit,  Berlii^  IS6B. 

On  the  doctrine  of  Unit;,  see  W^iener,  De  Vno  nM  Uiiitak  opitd  Graaeorum  FMhiephot^ 
BtalaAiil-FrogT^  Potwlam,  1B63. 

On  ancient  Tiews  of  the  Immortalitj  of  the  Soul,  aee  Karl  Arnold,  OyTna^-Progr^ 
StranUng,  1864. 

Of  the  'Philosophy  of  language  among  th«  ancients,  treat  Lerach  (Bonn,  1841),  and  E. 
SMnthal  (OncUeUe  (far  Spnthmiai.  bei  den  Orieehen  und  Bomem,  Berlin,  1863-64).  CT. 
SciiOmaim,  Die  ZeAn  mm  den  AdsAdtm  bei  den  AUen,  Berlin,  1863. 

g  8.  The  efforts  of  the  poetic  Iftuc;'  to  represent  to  itself  the  nature 
and  development  of  things  divine  and  hnmao  precede,  excite  to,  and 
prepare  the  way  fur  philosophical  inquiry.  The  influence  of  the 
tbeogonic  and  coanv^nic  notions  of  Homer  and  Hesiod  on  the 
development  of  the  earliest  Greek  philosophy  was  only  remote  and 
inconsiderable;  but  perhaps  certain  Orphic  poesies,  as  also  tbe 
Cosmology  of  Pherecydes  of  Syros  (who  first  wrote  in  prose,  about 
6(X)  B.  c),  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  commencement  of  ethical  reflec- 
tion, which  manifested  itself  in  proverbs  and  poems,  exercised  a  more 
direct  and  essential  influence. 

«d«d  the  BdTut 


It  nu;  lofflM  ooij  to 

ts  k.  r.  Bifditaeh't  Bbmtr.  JlLttltQie  (RnrraibwK  IHO)  ud  hLi  SadtluimtHteln  ThnHtiyit,  alia  (o  tfae 
«oA*arCNU*r  ud  VoH,  tha  flnt  rolamH  of  finU't  EMmy  qf  Oruet,  ths  PaptilOre  A^ftO^eal 
lAn,  Um  voiii  of  FroUor  ind  ttbtn  en  Qi*eUo  UjtitoktJ,  ud  nrton*  mona^niptai.  Kioli  u  Bumdohi^ 
SV  SmuriteA*!*  2Uib  (Fretramm  da  Qymnai.  w  £all•^<^p>,  eti.  Of.  Lobmk,  J>t  Omitni^me 
OrjMeit,  Eanlgtb.  teU;  D*  OryHet  Atlat*,  ib.  IIM;  Agtaepltamut  *.  dt  lAuiL  llyt  Gratcorum 
CUutU,  3  Till*,  a.  182t;  E.  Xlchhofl^  Di  OnomaerUa  AHmUifl,  atmii.-Pra^.,  BberftU.  1840;  a 
Haapt,  OllAtut,  nbmirv,  OmrKuieHtlu;  tJ«  Tluclofflat  U  FltUe^Mat  Imitta  apud  ffroeoB^  fiynHL. 
Ptvgr^  E:tiil«ri»rs  lo  Kmuuut,  IBM;  i.  A.  HurtBiiK,  Dit  StU{iion  tMd  MgPwIe^  dv  GrltAtm, 
I^pi.  ISSI  (ButDng  detect!  Id  EptnwDldei,  the  Cntu,  ud  OBomurltiu  ■  eonnulDD  in  nutlcn  of  ba- 
ll*(,diieto  thelamktacUaBof  E^ptlu^FheDl<ilu^uldPll^7{lul  eapentlUoDa):  P.  B.  SchsMcr,  Zla  «4v<i 
OryMeat  Ouogimiiu  tndeU  alqiu  oriftBt,  aradU  BilliaiM  tieOffixta  Orphlat,  Ldpalo,  18M.  Ob 
FbanerdW  of.  rnedi.  Wilh.  Stnn  (Oer>,nS«;  ITIS).  Ld])*.  ISU;  L.  PnUec,  I>U  T^mgimtt  df  n.  v.  A 
tn  Cha  BAetn.  11*4./.  PMlcL.  nsir  oeriel,  Vol  IV.,  IMA  P[>-  Sn-SSt,  ud  In  Pnlter'a  Autfftw.  Atf/*..  ed.  hr 
A.  KHUer,  BsUn,  18H,  Pp.  nO-SSl ;  S.  zlmBwmua,  t/ito-  eu  LUn  nmFtt-m-B.  imd  Or  VwAilDXH 
•u  owHrsriMUvAm  OSttlbtnitrittn,  [a  FIdiia'a  ZMtekr.  I.  Pkibu.  VuL  H,  No.  1, 1»4.  ud  Joh.  Coo- 
nd,  De  rtumvdU  BgrU  Aeuiu  aifw  Qmnoiooia  (Dut.  Bsniuiuo),  Ccbkots,  1SS8.— Kul  DUUur, 
OrUi*.  FragBumii  (hit  L :  FncBHBti  bj  the  Hnn  wlH  men,  thdr  csaUmporulfm.  ud  Ox  pjam- 
;  H.  fftihumnii.  D»  finilumonlomm  nootophla  H  eiUliitnpMi  Mem 
I,  HenMd,  IStt;  Ono  Benhudt.  DU  (Mm 
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The  Homsria  poems  BBcm  to  imply  mn  earlier  form  of  rali^as  ideu,  the  gods  of  whidi 
irare  parBoniAed  forcea  of  nature,  and  they  reoall  in  ooaaaional  particulars  (e.  g.  IL  VIIL, 
ISsq^mythof  the  aap^  xP""'v)  Oriental  Bpoculationa;  but  all  aucb  elements  In  them  ar« 
without  BxceptioD  clothed  Id  aa  ethiosl  Ibrm.  Homer  draws  thoroughly  ideal  pictures  of 
human  lifo,  and  the  inHuenoe  which  hia  poetry  ia  ita  pure  naiveti  eierdaed  on  the  Hellenes 
(as  alao  the  lesa  eloTaled  inf  oence  of  the  more  reQeotive  poetry  of  Heaiod),  was  essentially 
ftthicsl  and  reli^ous.  But  when  this  aducstjon  had  aooomplislied  its  worlc  in  auffldent 
measure,  the  moral  and  religioua  oouaciouaneaa  of  the  race,  increasii^  in  depth  and  finding 
tltB  eaiiier  sbdinm  inautBcient,  adranoed  to  a  more  rjgoroualy  polemic  attitude,  and  otbii 
proscribed  tbe  ideal  of  the  past  as  a  false,  misleading,  and  pernicious  agency  (Xenopluuiea, 
BeracUtuB,  and  Plato).  After  this  followed  a  apedes  of  reooncdliatioD  which  lasted  during 
BBTeral  centuries  before  the  final  rupture,  but  rested  in  pert  only  on  the  deluuve  ba^  of 
allagorical  interpretation.  Oreek  philosophy  made  mcomparably  greater  advanaes  in 
that  eaiiier  polemic  period  than  after  ita  ft'lendly  return  to  the  poetry  of  Homer  and 
Heaiod. 

At  a  later  time,  when  renewed  speculation  was  tgaia  Inclined  to  concede  to  Che  most 
sncieQt  poeby  the  highest  authority,  1^  belief  of  earlier  times,  that  the  Homeric  poetry 
was  preceded  by  another  of  more  speculative  character,  namely,  the  Orphu,  found  mu^ 
credit  According  to  the  primitiTe  legend,  Orpheus  was  the  ori^naCor  of  the  worship  of 
Bacchus  ainoDg  the  Tbraciana.  Oosmogonlo  poems  were  early  ascribed  to  him  (by  Ono- 
maoritus,  the  fbTorile  of  the  Pimatoatidae,  and  others].  Herodotus  says  {II.  53) ;  "  Homer 
and  Hesiod  Anmed  tbe  theogony  of  the  Helleoes;  but  the  poets,  who  are  believed  to  have 
lived  before  them,  in  my  opinion,  were  their  successorsj"  in  H.  SI  (cf.  133),  Herodotus 
dedares  the  ao-called  Orphic  and  Bacdiic  dootrioee  to  be  Egyptian  and  Pythagorean. 
Those  Orphic  cosmogonies  of  which  we  have  moat  predsa  knowle^e  date  (Kim  an  epocii 
much  later  still,  and  arose  under  the  Induenoe  of  tbe  later  philosophy.  II  is,  howoTer, 
Buaceptible  of  lufQcieatly  convindng  demonstration,  that  one  of  the  Cosmogonies  origl* 
Hated  in  a  comparatively  early  period.  Damascius,  the  Keo-Platoniet,  relates  (Ik  Prme. 
p.  382),  that  Eudemus,  the  Feripetetic,  an  immeiUate  disdple  of  Aristotle,  reported  the 
■ubstance  of  an  Orphio  theogony,  in  which  nothing  was  sud  of  the  intelligible,  owing  to 
Its  being  utterly  inexpressible — so  Dimasclus  eipialns  it  f^om  his  stand-point — but  the 
b^inning  waa  made  with  Nig^L  We  may  certainly  assume  that  Aristotle  also  was 
•cquafoted  with  this  theogony  (cf.  also  Plat  Ifrn.,  p.  iO  e).  Now  Aristotle  says,  Mcli^h^ 
XIV.  4,  that  the  ancient  poets  and  tbe  latest  ([diilosopbical)  BeofAyon  represented  (panthe- 
Istically)  what  ia  highest  and  best  as  being  not  first,  but  second  or  subsequent  in  order 
of  time,  and  resulting  trota  a  gradual  development ;  wUle  those,  who  (in  point  of  time  and 
in  their  modes  of  thought  and  expression)  stood  between  the  poets  and  the  philosophers 
(oJ  lapjyiihioi  oirruv),  like  Pliete<7des,  who  no  longer  employed  eidusively  the  laoguage 
of  mythology,  and  the  magi  and  some  Qreelc  philosophers,  regarded  (theiatically)  that 
which  ia  most  perfect,  as  Brat  ia  order  of  time.  What  "andent"  poata  {ipxaioi  Troarrai, 
whose  time,  for  the  rest,  may  reach  down,  in  the  case  of  some  of  them,  into  the  sixth  cen> 
tniy  B,  c)  are  here  tnetmt,  Aristotle  indicates  only  by  designating  their  principles ;  oioy 
KfinTa  mi  (Apavir  $  Xdof  $  'Oiaavdv.  Of  these  Xdof  Is  undoubtedly  to  be  referred  to 
Benod  (tr6vTuv  phi  irpirwra  XAot  yivtr',  BvrAp  hmra  TaT  tipioTefwor  «.  r.  X.  Tkaig.  T. 
IKsq.;  ic  Xdrof  f  'Ept^  n  /ifXani  re  Ni>f  tyiiwro,  ib.  123),  'QKtav6t  to  Homer  COuavifv 
n  ti6ii  rtvtmr  ml  fop-ipa  Tt^ot,  IL  XIV.  201;  IL  XTV.  2*0:  ■Qicemif,  imrep  yh-aiv 
w6rTB>Bi  TtmKnu),  sod  Niif  ad  Ov/Mivdf, '  therefore,  to  scsne  other  well-known  theogony, 
in  all  probability  to  the  same  Orphio  theogony  which  was  described  by  Eudemus;  and 
in  tUs  cose  this  theogony  mtut  have  ariaen,  at  the  latest,  in  the  sixth  century  before 
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Christ,  rinoe  Ariitotlo  redron*  its  ftuthiv  among  tha  "uidmt  poets"  (trM^nil  apxaia'). 
But  this  tbeogDny,  Bod  indeed  alt  the  theogoiiies,  to  whidi  the  Aiistotelian  tMtitaoaj 
assi^fns  a  comparatiTelfhlghuitiqaltj,  agree  substaiitiallj.aaoQrdlng  to  the  samekuthority, 
srith  the  theogonies  of  Homer  and  Heiiod  in  their  religious  conceptionB.  Zeus  appears 
aa  the  eternal  rulai  of  all  and  aa  the  soul  of  the  world,  in  the  following  vena,  which  is, 
most  likelj,  the  raiatic  Mjvt  to  whidi  Plato  refers  In  Xejr^  IT.  116e: — 
Zeiit  ^X^,  Zeif  /limra,  Aiif  iT  Ik  riyra  rirvitnu, 

Pherecydes,  of  the  island  of  Sttos  {about  SOO-SSO  b.  o.),  wrote  a  thmgony  in  proo^ 
whi(^  is  cited  under  the  title  of  'Sirrofivxot,  probablf  from  the  folds  (/iii;{a{)  of  bJa  cda^uc. 
Diogenes  Laertiua  cites,  as  follows,  the  opening  words  of  thia  work(L  119):  Zebg  fiiv  mi 
Z^l6vo(  tit  a<!  mi  SBiiv  ^.    Xdovl^  ii  Imofui  kyivtro  T^,  intct^  (IM7  Zatt  ytpoi  Stioi. 

The  oosmologist,  EpimeoideB,  who  waa  neailj  Eonteuiporary  with  PherecfiteB,  describea 
the  world  as  coming  forth  trora  iiigbt  and  air,  and  belongs  cooaequsntlj  to  thou  whom 
Aristotle  designalea  aa  n  vucr^  ■frmuvrt^  6toi6yM.  Acusilaua  made  Chaos  first,  Erebus 
and  Kight  being  its  children.  Hermotimna  of  Glaaomenae  appears  to  have  been  ooe  of  the 
thmstical  cosmologiats  (see  below,  g  24). 

The  so-called  "Seven  Wise  Men,"  Thalea, Bias, Pittaeus,  and  Solon;  Cleomenes,  IfTson 
(or,  according  to  others,  Feriaoder),  and  Gbilon  (AnaofaarsiB,  Epimenides,  and  others  are 
also  named),  with  the  sayings  attributed  to  them  (Thales:  "  Know  Thyself,"  or,  "  What  is 
difficult?  To  know  one's  self;  and  what  is  easjT  To  advise  anotberi"  SoIod:  "  Hold 
t^e  beautiful  and  good  more  sacred  than  an  oath;  "  "Speak  not  falsely;"  "Practice  dili- 
gently things  eicellent;"  "Be  alow  in  acquiring  Mends,  but  those  thou  bast  talieo,  do  not 
cait  off;  "  "Learn  to  command  by  flrat  learning  to  obey;  "  "I^  thy  advice  be  not  what  is 
most  agreeable,  but  what  ia  most  honorable ; "  "Nothingin  eicesa;"  Bias:  "The  poaaea- 
aion  of  power  will  bring  out  the  man,"  dted  by  Arist.,  EIK.  Sic,  T.  3,  and  "  The  most  are 
bad,"etc.;  Anachorsis  :  "Kule  thy  tongue,  thy  belly,  thy  sexual  desires,"  etc),  are  repie- 
sentatiTes  of  a  practical  wiidom,  which  is  not  yet  sufQcieutly  reQective  to  be  called  philos- 
ophy, but  which  msy  pave  the  way  for  the  philosophical  inquiry  after  ethical  prindples. 
In  the  Platonic  dial<^;ue  Fratagaraa  {p.  913),  the  "  Seven  Wise  Men "  are  spoken  of  aa 
szponenta  of  Laoedamonian  culture  ezpreeaing  itaelf  in  moral  maxims.  The  Aristotelian 
Dksarch  (ap.  Diog.  Ltfert.,  L  40)  terms  theae  men,  with  reason,  "neither  sages  nor  philos- 
ophers, but  rather  men  of  broad  common  sense,  and  lawgivers  {obrr  m^ov^  olrrt  ^iXoaifaof, 
Ovvrrciiif  6(  rcvof  icai  vo/uiBeTaiAt).  Thslei,  who  is  oocasionally  mentioned  as  the  wisest 
of  tiie  seven  aagea,  waa  at  once  an  astronomer  and  the  founder  of  the  Ionic  Nalnral 
Philosophy. 

g  9.  The  Periods  of  Development  of  Greek  (and  its  deriratlve, 
Koman)  philoBoplij  may  be  o^ianeterized,  iu  respect  of  the  oi^ect  of 
ioqniiy  in  each,  as  follows :  1st  Period :  Prevailing  direction  of  phil- 
y  osophical  inquiry  toward  the  universe  of  natnre,  or  predominance  of 
Co^ology  (from  Thales  to  Anaxagoras  and  the  Atomiets);  2d  Period  : 
^_y  Prevailing  direction  of  philosophical  inqniry  toward  man,  as  a  willing 
and  thinking  being,  or  predominance  of  Ethics  and  Logic — accom- 
panied, however,  by  the  gradual  resumption  and  a  growing  encoor- 
agement  of  natural  philosophy  (from  the  Sophists  to  the  Stoics,  £picn> 
reans,  and  Skeptics) ;  Sd  Period;  Prevailing  direction  of  pliiloeophical 
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inquiiy  to  the  subject  of  tlie  divine  nature  and  tlie  relatioD  of  the 
vorld  and  man  to  it,  or  predocninance  of  Theosophy,  bat  not  exclading 
ph^CB,  ethics,  and  lo^c  (from  l^eo-PythagoreaniBm  till  the  exit  of 
ancient  philoeopby  in  ^e  Neo-PIatonic  Bchool).  As  to  the  /ortn  of 
philoeopby  in  -the  snccesaiTe  periods,  the  first  period  was  cbarac- 
terized,  in  the  main,  hj  the  immediate  direction  of  thought  to  things, 
though  not  witbont  some  attempts  at  mathematical  and  dialecti- 
cal demonstration ;  tbe  second,  by  the  introdnction  of  the  Definition  as 
an  organ  of  inquiry,  and  tbe  third  by  the  prevalence  of  tbe  idea  of 
mystical  absorption  in  tbe  Absolnte.  The  germs  of  the  pecnliar  con- 
tent and  also  of  the  form  of  philosophy  in  each  of  the  later  periods  are 
discernible  partly  at  the  calmination  and  partly  at  the  termination  of 
the  period  in  each  case  next  preceding ;  the  most  eminent  thinkers  of 
the  second  (in  most  of  its  representatives,  prevailingly  anthropological) 
period  rose  nearest  to  a  comprebenaive  philosophy.  In  the  first  period, 
the  persons  representing  the  same  or  similar  typee  of  philosophy  were, 
as  a  mle  (though  by  no  means  without  exception),  of  the  same  race  (the 
earliest  natnral  philosophy  having  arisen  and  flourished  among  the 
lonians,  while  Pythagoreanism  found  its  adherents  chiefly  among  the 
Dorians).  But  in  the  second  period  philoeopbical  types  became  inde- 
pendent of  race-distinction B,  especially  after  the  formation  at  Athena 
of  a  center  of  philosophical  activity.  The  home  of  philosophy  was 
now  coextensive  with  the  Hellenic  world,  including  in  tbe  latter 
those  nations  subjected  to  the  Macedonian  or  Eoman  supremacy,  in 
which  the  Hellenic  type  of  culture  remained  predominant.  In  the 
third  period,  tbe  Hellenic  mode  of  thought  was  blended  with  the 
Oriental  and  tbe  representatives  of  philosophy  (now  become  theos- 
ophy)  were  either  Jews  under  Hellenic  influence,  Egyptians  and 
other  Orientals,  or  men  Hellenic  in  race  who  were  deeply  impr^^ated 
with  Orientalism, 

Siogenes  of  Laerto  (whofe  arnuigeinent  ii  baaed  on  an  nnlnteUigeot  and  exaggerated 
lue  of  the  diBtiiictioD  oC  Ionic  and  Italic  philosophy)  repesla  (ILL  G6)  an  observatico, 
wtiidi  had  been  made  bj  othsra  befon  him,  and  whidi  ia  worthj  of  note,  to  the  eBTect 
that  the  first  ^^yof  of  the  Qreak  philoaophen  was  phfilcal,  while  Sthica  waa  added  by 
Bocrales,  and  Dialectic  by  Flato. 

Brucker  followa  subetantiBUj  the  airangement  of  KogeoM  lAertiua,  but  begins  a  new 
period  with  fiaioaoptj  under  the  Bomani.  In  this  period  he  ineludes,  beside  the  Bomaa 
philosophers,  the  renewers  of  earlier  aduxila,  especially  the  Neo- Pythagoreans  and  tbe  so- 
called  "  Eclectic  Sect"  (so  tanned  by  hira  after  Meg.  Laert,  I.  21,  where  Potamo  ia  spoken 
of  ta  fimnder  of  an  edectlc  K^axA),  Ct-Oio  Neo-Platoniata,  and  also  the  later  Peripatetics, 
fiyirjj  etu,  and  tbs  Jewial^  Arabian,  and  fh-'Trt'-"  pluloBopheTB  down  to  the  end  of  the 
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Uiddle  Agea,  the  restoratioii  of  tha  sdeiLoea,  and  the   oommeiDasinent  of  modem  phi- 

lOBOpbj. 

Tennemami  divideB  Greek  and  Romaii  philouphy  into  three  periods;  1.  From  Thalea 
to  Socral«B — bepnaing  in  ftvgmeatarj  apecalatioDB  ooncerabg  tha  eitenial  world;  3. 
From  Bocnte*  to  the  end  of  the  oootest  between  the  Stoa  and  the  Academy — in  whidi 
period  Bpeculalion  waa  called  oBT  tram  nature  and  directed  to  the  human  mind  as  the 
Bonrcs  of  all  ttTitti ;  3.  fVom  philosophy  under  tlie  Romans  and  the  Ifew  Skepticiam  ot 
.£netidemuB  to  John  of  DamMOiis — the  period  of  the  marriage  of  the  Western  with  the 
Oriental  inind,  when  men  looked  outside  of  the  mind  for  the  aouroe  of  certitude  and 
declined  into  Byncretiaai  and  fanaticiBm. 

Simllsilf ,  H.  Kitter  distinguishea  three  psrioda  of  pbiloaophical  dsTelopment :  Pie- 
Socratic  Philosophy,  the  Socratic  Schoola  (among  which  he  indudes  the  earlier  Skeptics, 
Epicureana,  and  Stoics)  and  the  J^ter  Philosophy  down  to  Neo-Platoniam.  The  flret 
period  indudea  "the  Qrat  airakemng  of  the  philoeophic  epirit,"  the  second,  "the  moat 
perfect  bloom  of  pbiloaophical  aystemB,"  the  third,  "the  downfall  of  Greek  philceoidiy.'' 
More  predsdy,  tiie  flrat  period  Is  characterized,  according  to  Bitter,  by  the  ow-ridnf  eoea^ 
tiflc  interest  from  whkdi  in  it  philoaophical  Inquiry  departs,  its  variety  of  direction  Ijnng 
detennioed  by  Tariety  of  race;  the  Beoond,  by  the  complete  tt/atematic  division  of  philoeo- 
phy  (or  at  least  "of  that  which  the  Greeks  generally  understood  by  philosophy  "}  into  fta 
vartous  branchea,  the  different  races  no  longer  philosophizing  eadi  in  its  own  way,  but 
"thisphQosopby  l)elng  brought  fi»^  u  it  w«re,fhHn  the  inteUectoal  totality  of  the  GredE 
nation;"  the  third,  by  tha  loss  of  the  sonse  of  tha  syatematio  csder  essential  to  Greek 
philosophy,  although  the  tradition  of  it  was  preserved,  and  by  the  decadence  of  tha 
peculiarity  and  vigi>r  of  the  Greek  mind,  while  adentiSc  dijuipllne  was  gradually  covering 
a  greater  range  of  ezperienceB  and  bwng  extended  to  a  greater  number  of  men.  Bjttar's 
claaaiflcation  is  based  esBentially  on  Schleiermacher's  estimate  of  the  philosophical  e^uifi* 
once  of  Bocratea,  namdy,  that  Socrates,  by  hia  principle  of  hnmnltiige,  rendered  possible 
the  union  of  the  previously  isolated  branches  of  philosophical  ini^uiry  in  an  all-em  Dradng 
I^iiloaophloal  system,  which  union  Plato  was  the  first  to  realise.  In  accoidanoe  herewith, 
Schleiermadier  divides  Greek  philosophy,  in  his  Lectara  edited  by  Bitter,  Into  two 
periods,  entitled  "  Pre-Sodatic  Philosophy,"  and  "  FhiloBOidiy  ftom  Socrates  to  the  Neo> 
FlatiHilBtB ;"  yet  he  aometimee  himself  subdivldea  the  latter  period  into  two  periods,  one 
of  bloom,  the  other  of  decay. 

Brandis  agrees,  on  the  whole,  with  Bitter  in  his  q)preciatian  of  the  development  of 
Greek  philosophy,  yet  with  the  not  immaterial  diflbrence,  that  he  transfers  the  Stoics  nnd 
Efucureans  and  the  Fyrrbonic  and  Academic  Skeptics  &om  the  seooad  period  of  develop- 
ment ("  the  time  of  manly  maturity  '^  to  the  third  ("  the  period  of  decline  "). 

Hegel  distinguiBhes  three  periods :  1.  Prom  Thalea  to  Aristotle ;  S.  Grecian  pbilosophj 
In  the  Boman  world;  3.  The  Neo-Platonic  phOosophy.  The  fliat  period  eztenda  ftom 
the  commencement  of  philoaophizing  thought  tiU  ita  development  and  porfbction  into  a 
sdentiflc  whole  and  into  the  whole  of  science.  In  the  second  period  philosophical 
■dence  becomes  split  up  into  particular  syatams;  each  system  is  a  theory  of  the  aniverso 
founded  entirely  on  a  one-sided  principle,  a  partial  truth  bring  carried  to  the  extrenw 
in  opposition  to  its  complementary  truth  and  so  expanded  Into  a  totality  in  itself 
(Eyatema  of  Stoidam  and  Epicureanism,  of  whose  dogmatism  Skepticism  constitutes  the 
negative  face).  The  third  period  ia,  with  reference  to  the  preceding  one,  the  afBrmative 
period.  In  which  what  was  before  opposed  beoomes  now  barmoniously  united  in  a  divine 
ideal  world.  H^el  distributes  the  first  period  into  three  sectiona :  a.  From  Thsles  to 
Ajiaxagoias,  or  &om  abstract  thought,  aa  immediately  determined  by  its  (external)  object, 
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to  the  idea  of  thought  sa  detennining  itaelf;  b.  SophUte,  Socratei,  and  disdplM  of 
SocTstes — thought  which  determines  itself,  is  *ppreheaded  as  present,  aa  coocrete  in  me — 
princtplQ  of  aubjeiTtivit^ ;  c.  PUto  and  Aristotle — thought  objective,  the  Idea,  occupies  ths 
Kboh  sphere  of  being  (with  Plato,  only  in  the  form  of  uniTenalit/,  but  with  Aristotle,  ai 
a  (act  confirmed  in  ererj  sphere  of  real  existence). 

Zeller's  first  period  extends  (him  Thales  to  the  Sophista,  inclusiTS.  The  second 
indades  Socrates  and  his  incomplete  disciples,  Plato  and  the  Old  Academy,  Aristotle  and 
the  earlier  Peripatetics.  All  Post-Aristotelian  philosophy  Is  inclaikd  in  the  third.  In  the 
flnt  period  rU  philosoptlj'  takes  an  imTnediately  objective  direction.  In  the  second  period 
&»  fu&dameotal  notion  is  that  of  the  objectivity  of  ideas  or  of  thought  as  p«r  w  existing, 
la  whicb  Socrates  recognized  the  supreme  end  of  subjectire  endeavor,  Plato  the  absolute,  or 
BQbatantial  reality,  and  Aristotle  not  simply  the  essence,  but  also  the  formiog  and  moving 
principle  of  the  empirically  reaL  In  the  third  period  all  independent  speculation  centers 
In  the  question  of  the  truth  of  subjective  thought  snd  the  manner  of  life  calculated  to 
bring  suttfective  aatislactioa ;  thought  withdraws  ^om  the  object-world  into  itself.  Erea 
Neo-Platonism,  whose  essential  character  Is  to  be  sought  in  the  transcendent  theosophy 
which  it  embodied  and  for  which  Slceptidam  preparml  the  way,  ftiraishes,  in  Zeller's 
opinion,  no  exception  to  the  subjective  cbBracter  of  the  third  period,  since  its  constant  and 
all-oontrolIiDg  ooncem  is  the  inward  satisfaction  of  the  subject. 

Ho  division  can  be  regarded  as  truly  aatishctory,  in  which  leference  is  not  had,  so  br 
as  practicable,  at  once  to  the  prevailing  object,  the  form  and  the  geographical  localization 
of  philosophy  in  the  different  periods. 


FiBST   (PsKTAIUFaLT    CoSHOLOGICAL)   PbBIOD  0»   GbBBK   pHILOflOPBT. 

PRK-SOPHISTIC    PHttOSOPHY. 

§  10.  The  first  period  of  Greek  HiiloBophy  inclndee,  1)  the  earlier 
loBic  Nstnnil  Philosophers,  S)  the  Pythagoreans,  8)  the  Eleatics,  4)  the 
later  Natural  Philosophers.  The  Ionic  "  physiologists,"  predisposed 
thereto  hj  their  racial  character  as  loDians,  directed  their  atteDtion  to 
the  sphere  of  sensible  phenomena  and  inquired  after  the  material  prin- 
csiple  of  things  and  the  niatiner  of  their  geDeration  and  decay ;  for 
them,  matter  was  in  itself  living  and  psychically  endowed.  The  Pytha- 
goreane,  whose  doctrines  flourished  chiefly  among  the  Greeks  of  Doric 
race,  especially  in  Lower  Italy,  sought  for  a  principle  of  things  which 
should  account  at  once  for  their  form  and  substance,  and  found  it  in 
number  and  figure.  The  philosophy  of  the  Eleatics  turned  on  the 
unity  and  immutahility  of  being.  The  later  natnral  philosophers  were 
led  by  the  antitheas  in  which  the  Eleatic  speculation  stood  to  the 
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earlier  natural  philosophy,  to  attempt  a  mediation ;  to  this  end,  they 
admitted,  on  the  one  hand,  the  Eleatic  doctrine  of  the  immntabiUtj  of 
beiitg,  bat  affirmed,  on  the  other,  with  the  Fre-Meatic  philosophers,  ita 
plnrality,  and  explained  its  apparent  changea  as  dae  to  the  combina- 
tion or  Beverance  of  immntable,  primitive  elements.  With  the  last 
representativieB  of  natoral  philosophy  and,  especially,  in  the  doctrine 
of  Anazagoras  concerning  the  independent  existooce  and  world- 
disposing  power  of  the  divine  mind  (Nov?),  the  way  waa  already  being 
prepared  for  the  transition  to  the  following  period. 

/Vu^ntnlo  PUtonitAimiM  erateonHK  (of  Uw  Ums  beAm  Sg<inU*)k  id.  Ih  SnfL  Hntb^  Ph<^ 
IMO,  VoL  IL,  am.  IWI. 

H.  KlUsr,  ffMHiUiAM  Otr  /oniHAM  riMamifAU,  Berlin,  ISIL  Chr.  A.  Biudli,  Utttr  dU  X^l«i. 
Jalgtdr  IimlteliaH  PhyiliilBffm,lu  tiitiaietn,Jtut,  in.  k>.  109  wq.  Mitlrt,  ffl^rrfrncfifn  mimOiiSiU 
/cn<iR<u,  1>u1i,  1B43,    K.  S.  Butnun,  Dt  FSUvophimm  lonieorvm  AitaHbut,  OMC.  16«. 

Ed.  Bath,  i7ibU«Ui  wuaw  oifluf JJ«d<K*«n  miatBfM*,  td  toL  (Omk  FhilONphj-,  Ttas  inUHt 
Ionic  tulnken  ud  Prttwcoru),  Uuinbalm,  U£9.  Id  «d„  IS<L 

i.V9.Q\ai\icti,DUrvVuWr»tru^dUackbutni,Vaita,\Mi\  DU  tUaUlntuddU  ItLMtr.Oid. 
ie«;  Dta  RtlioioK  and  dit  FIMmphU  fo  Urtr  letO^MdUcklUehm  AtviOUwv,  BriIw,  ISM; 
Xmpitotltt»HdaUAtnpltr,J,ei^ii,iaK:I7enitltUaivi%dZerBBittr.J,eipLlBBa;  Anatagent mmd 
dlt  JvailUtn,  Lelpdcs,  ISM;  Dtt  Sfptrborttr  uad  dit  dUtu  SAiauai,  tint  ilMoHnU  r»ttnmt*tmg, 
LtllHlBM. 

Uu  Sdinoidswln,  Uibr  dit  ZOatt  v*tt>nfH»MMrM*cAir  md  tOittUr  PUtom^Atm*  M  dan 
vmokrat.  Dtnttnt  lS.-Pnigr.%  Araitadt,  IStB,  ud  In  BuciuuHui'l  F/Ulai.  JThmMV**,  VoL  IL,  Bar- 
As  a  remilt  of  the  peculiar  cosmological  prinoiplea  adopted  by  the  TytbagareaaB  tui 
Eleatiia,  Ethica  appeared  alrendf  in  germ  among  the  Tonner  and  Dialectic  amon^  the 
latter.  Yet  the  FTthagorean  and  Eleatio  philowpliiea  are  acarcely,  fbr  thsC  reaBon,  to  be 
termed  (with  SchlelenoactieT)  reipectiTBlj  et2ucal  and  dialectical  in  tbeir  AiodfunentBl 
character.  These  philoeophieB  are,  rather,  like  the  apeculation  of  the  loniaaa,  essentially 
coamologKol,  and  their  ethical  and  dialectical  lecdendea  result  only  from  the  mauner  in 
which  they  seek  to  solve  the  eomnological  protjlem.  The  Pythagoreans  brought,  not 
ethics,  but  only  the  mathematico'philoaophical  theory  of  nature  under  *  tdaitffie  tona,  uid 
the  EleaticB  produced  no  Oieory  of  dialectics. 

In  hla  work  entitled  miolae«  dxa  PyUiagorten  LAren  (Berlin,  1819,  pL4a  iq.),  BoecUi 
compares  the  different  typea  of  Greek  philosophy  In  tbe  first  period  with  the  characteristics 
of  the  raceB,  in  -wUch  the  sereial  types  were  developed,  with  the  (bUowfog  resuJL  In  tbo 
materlBlistic  rier  of  the  prlndplea  of  things  and  of  the  manifold  life  and  actWi^ 
of  the  material  eletnenti,  aa  held  by  the  Innic  pbiloaopherB,  Boeckh  finds  an  <iiprea- 
■km  of  the  leiiBUOtuueia  of  the  lonians,  of  their  attachment  to  tbe  external,  of  their 
■en^Ulity  to  eEtemal  impressions,  and  of  their  lively,  mobile  disposition.  The  Doric 
character,  on  the  contrary,  was  marked  by  that  inward  depth,  from  which  springs  vigorooa 
action,  and  by  a  quiet  but  peniatent  adherence  to  died  and  almost  indestructible  Ibrms. 
This  character  manifested  itself  in  tbe  tendency  to  etbicel  reflection  and  speculatioii — 
altbou^  tbe  latter  never  rose  to  the  form  of  >  developed  theory — and  more  especially  in 
the  (Hrcumstanoe,  that  the  Doric  thinkers  sought  to  explain  the  nature  of  things  by 
adducing,  not  a  material,  but  a  formal  prindple,  a  principle  which  should  account  for  their 
nuityand  order.  Thus  Fythagonu  was  said  to  be  the  first  to  call  tbe  world  Coamos,  end,ki 
oonformitywith  tbepeonliaiityDrthe  Doric  ofaankcter,  in  ocnflHni^  sven  with  the  aidrit  of 
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the  gOTsnunent  under  which  tliej  lived,  tlie  pliIloBOph/  of  the  Dorians  BBSumeil,  eiUmall]', 
tbs  foim  of  a  cocfUeratioa  or  ordor.  PhiloK>ph3r,  sayg  Booclch,  rram  iu  BenHuoui  begin* 
dIi^  among  the  lonians,  paaeed  through  the  Intermediate  itage  of  Py  thngoreauiBm  [mathe- 
dmUcbI  iatuitbn)  to  the  non-sensooua  doctrins  oT  Plato,  who  had  in  the  Eleatica  able  but 
too  one-sided  predeceuors,  and  who,  hj  the  Socratio  method  of  cri^ciBm,  limiting  and 
oomcting  not  011I7  the  Elestio  philosophy,  but  aUo  the  other  pbiloaophiea,  tlie  one  by 
the  other,  evolred  from  them  the  most  perfbct  lyatem  which  the  Hellenio  mind  vas 
capnbla  of  producing;.  Boeckh  drawa  the  following  parallel  between  the  BucoeeuTB  tbeones 
b^  in  regard  to  tl^  principles  of  thing*,  and  the  degrees  of  the  dialectical  acala  given  b7 
Plato  (see  below,  §  41 ) :  the  poetic-mythical  symbols  of  the  period  previous  to  the  exist- 
etice  of  philosophy  proper,  correspond  with  tmaala,  the  loniana  inveatigate  tlia  realm  of 
tluiigs  aenaibie,  the  aiadiiTi,  the  Pjthagoreena  investigate  the  matLematical  order  of 
Oiinga,  the  ttuviwrd,  and  tho  Eleatica  the  purely  spiritual,  inteU^ble,  the  ivrrd.  The 
inflnenoe  of  Eteatidsm  on  the  doctrines  of  the  later  natural  philosophera  has  been  espe* 
dally  pcnnted  out  by  Zdler  (who,  however,  still  separates  Beraditus  from  the  earlier 
loniana). 

To  what  extent  the  philosophy  of  this  period  (and  hence  the  genesis  of  Greek  ptulo»- 
ophy  in  geoeral)  was  affected  by  Oriental  iofluencea,  ia  a  problem  whoso  definite  solutioD 
can  otily  be  antidpated  as  the  result  of  the  further  progress  of  Oriental  and,  espedolly,  of 
Egyptological  iavesagationa.  It  is  certmn,  however,  that  the  Greeks  did  not  meet  with 
(UII7  developed  and  completed  philosophical  systems  among  the  Orientals.  The  otdy 
question  can  be  whether  and  In  what  measure  Oriental  relijnous  ideas  occasioned  in  the 
apeculation  of  Grecian  thbhera  (especially  on  the  subject  of  God  and  tlie  human  soul)  * 
deviation  from  the  national  type  of  Hellenic  culture  and  gave  it  its  direction  toward  the 
invisible,  the  inexperimental,  the  transcendent  (a  movement  which  culminated  In  Pytba- 
goreanism  and  Platonism).  In  later  antiquity,  Jews,  Neo-Fythagoreana,  Neo-Platonista, 
and  Christialis  unhiltorically  over-estimated  the  influence  of  the  Orient  in  this  regard. 
Uodsm  criticism  began  early  to  set  aside  sach  estimates  as  exaggerated,  aud  critics  have 
mauilbsted  an  increasing  tendency  to  aaarch  fbr  the  explanation  of  the  various  philoso- 
phemea  of  the  QreeVs  in  the  progpesdve,  inner  development  of  the  Greek  mind ;  but,  in 
their  care  not  to  exaggerate  thereaulta  of  external  influences,  they  have  verged  perhaps  too 
near  to  the  opposite  extreme.  The  labors  of  Both  and  Gladisch  mark  a  reaction  against 
thia  extreme,  both  of  them  again  laying  atress  on  the  inBuence  of  the  Orient.  But  BOth'a 
Gombinationa,  whidi  by  their  audacity  are  capable  of  bribing  the  imaginatiou,  involve  too 
much  that  is  quite  arbitrary.  GhwUsch  concerns  hbnself,  primarily,  rather  with  the  com- 
parison of  Greek  philoaophemea  with  Oriental  religious  dociriDeB,  than  with  the  demon- 
BtratioD  of  their  genesis ;  so  br  as  he  expresses  himself  in  regard  to  the  latter,  he  doee 
not  atSrm  a  direct  transference  of  the  Oriental  element  in  the  time  of  tho  first  Greek 
philoBophera,  but  only  maintains  that  this  element  entered  into  Greek  philosophy  through 
the  medium  of  the  Greek  religion ;  Oriental  tradition,  he  argues,  must  have  been  received 
in  a  religioua  form  by  the  Hellenes  in  veiy  early  antiquity,  and  so  become  blended  with 
their  inteUectual  life;  the  regeneration  of  the  Hindu  consciousness  in  the  Eleaticn,  of  tho 
Chinese  in  the  Pythagoreans,  etc,  was,  however,  proximately  an  outgrowth  fVom  the 
Hellenic  character  itself.  But  this  theory  has  little  value.  It  is  much  easier  either  for  those 
who  deny  altogether  that  any  essential  influence  was  exerted  on  the  Greek  miod  from  the 
East,  or  for  those  who  affirm,  on  the  contrary,  that  such  an  Influence  was  directly  trans- 
mitted through  the  contact  of  the  earlier  Greek  philosophers  with  Oriental  nations,  to 
explain  the  resemblimce,  so  &r  as  it  exists,  between  the  different  Greek  philosophies  and 
various  Oriental  types  of  thought,  than  for  Gladisch,  fVom  his  stand-point,  to  explain  tho 
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■ep*TBts  T^roduction  of  tlio  Utter  in  the  romer.  For  tbe  ethical  and  antbropomorpliitic 
cliBntcter  impressed  by  the  Greek  poets  upon  the  Eoj-tholi^j  of  their  nation  vas  or  aucb  a 
character  a.%  to  efface,  not  merely  all  traces  of  the  influence  of  diSbrent  Oiieotal  natioDB 
in  the  religion  of  the  Greeks,  but  all  trace*  of  Of  ieotal  origin  whatsceTer.  The  hypothesii 
of  a  direct  reception  of  Chjuese  doctrines  by  Pythagoras,  or  of  Hindu  doctrines  by  Xe- 
nopbanca,  would  indeed  belong  to  tbe  realm  ot  the  fandful.  But  that  Pylbagoras,  and 
perhaps  also  Koipodocles,  appropriated  to  themselTca  ^^tlan  dot^nea  and  usagea 
directly  from  Kgypt,  that  possibly  Anaiegoras,  or  perhapa  even  Hennotimus,  his  pred^ 
feasor,  came  in  contact  n'ith  Je^s,  that  Thales,  as  alao,  at  a  later  epoch,  Democritus, 
sought  and  found  io  Egypt  or  In  Babylonia  material  Tor  acientiflc  theories,  that  Heraiditus 
was  led  to  some  of  his  speculations  by  a  knowledge  of  Parseeien,  and  that  therefore  tfaa 
Liter  philosophers,  so  far  as  they  join  on  to  these,  were  indirectly  (Plato  elso  directly) 
affected  in  the  shaping  of  their  doctrines  by  Oriental  influeuces,  is  quite  conceivable,  and 
Bome  of  these  hypotheses  have  no  alight  d^^ree  of  probability. 

§  11.  The  pliiloBophy  of  the  earlier  looic  physiologists  is  Hylozo- 
ism,  i.  f.,  the  doctrine  of  the  immediate  unity  of  matter  and  life^ 
according  to  \v))ich  matter  is  by  nature  endowed  frith  Mk,  and  life  is 
inseparably  connected  with  matter. 

This  development-eeries  includes,  on  tbe  one  band,  Thales,  Anaxi- 
mander,  and  Anaximenee,  who  sought  mainly  tbe  material  principle 
of  things,  and,  on  the  other,  Heraclircs,  wlio  laid  the  principal  streea 
on  the  process  of  development  or  of  origin  and  decay. 

Sod.  Beydrl,  Dtr  ForltOimt  der  MtmAytCt  tmUr  if  m  SUtttm  JonUnHtn  PMlctopkU,  Itli^  IBO. 

In  JuBtiScstlon  of  tbe  inclusion  of  Heraditus  in  this  series,  cf.  below,  gg  IS  and  II. 

§  12.  Thales  of  Miletus,  of  Phenician  descent  and  bom  in  or 
about  Olympiad  So  (640  b.  c),  is  distinguished  by  Aristotle  as  the 
originator  of  tbe  Ionic  Natural  Philosophy  {and  hence  indirectly  aJao 
of  Greek  pbiloeopby  in  general).  Tbe  fundamental  doctrine  of  Iiia 
philosophy  of  nature  is  tbns  expressed :  Water  is  the  original  source 
of  ail  things. 

Tbe  later  philosopher,  Hippo  of  Samos,  or  of  Bheginm,  a  physiciat 
of  tbe  time  of  Pericles,  also  saw  in  water,  or  the  moist,  the  principle 
of  all  things. 

Sums  of  the  culler  blstorlana  of  pUlaaoptaj—u  Brnf^sr,  aatmblT— treat  -rtrj  taWj  of  TtuOM,  bBt 
wlUiDnt  the  rtqglalu  degrn  i>f  aWiiua.  The  opoKale  of  the  AbM  de  Cuije  oa  Thilei  mtj  be  tso- 
■Dlted  In  111*  lUmoira  dt  LUUraOin,  t.  X.,  or  In  Ontnui,  la  Mlchul  Hlunun'i  HaeoMin,  VoL  L,  n>. 
W>-M4 ;  cf  further  J.  JI.  UDIIer  (Alul.  ni»J.  DCdrrlln  (ITM),  riaqomec  (Tub.  t;«),  Ilurlm  (Erlug^ 
IT30-S4).FUtt(Z'<  neimno  ThalM  jniHto  alftttdieanda.  Tab.  ITS9).  G«l  Ft.  Du.  Ooeu  ( f7(6r  dot 
Biffriffdtr  GMtliicAtt  dtr  PhUttophte.  tmd  Sber  dot  Synlm  da  TAala,  Erlangen,  lltlX  aail,  nstatl^. 
T.Btckat  iD»  7«aM<  jrUe><o.Ia>ngani1I>lu.,  TUIe,  laSB);  cf  alto.  bMlrles  Blttiv,  Bnsdla,  Zaller.aod 
■>tbtrtatUarU»,Aiig.BerBh*rd  KrlKhe,  fafnAitngm  aif/dtm  OtbUU  dtr  lUimt  PkOot^  Upp^M-U  It 
nmstDed  fbl  thfl  moit  reniot  lBTeitl(Uwi  u  relnni  W  the  teitlmonr  of  AdilaUe,  and  meaanr*  later  leMl. 

Od  Ajyw,  dl  Sehkiacmadw  (rntirndtwt;  Urr  <fan  i>UZaM]>il«<>  inji»H,  read  la  Ibe  Bwlin  A^ 
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For  determiniag  the  Ume  or  Thales'  liTe,  a  dKtum  U  rurniahed  in  the  leport  Uut  ho 
predicted  an  eclipie  of  llie  sun.  which  took  place  in  the  reign  of  tbe  Ljdiaa  king  AI^attM 
(Henid.,  L  li).  The  data  oT  this  edipM,  scconling  to  the  Buppoiition  of  Baily  [Fhileto^ 
HmtttituMt,  1811)  and  OltmanDa  {AbK  dtr  Btrl  Aktid.  d.  Wit*.,  iat!-13),  U  September  30, 
•10  a.  a,  but,  iocordiug  to  Boaanquet,  Hind,  Airj  (PhUct.  Trant^  tdL  I<S,p.lT9Bq.),aQd 
JdL  Zech  (J.  Zech'i  Attrvn,  Cnttrmduatgan  iber  dit  viiMifatn  FioMbmitM,  atlehe  von  dm 
SehriflsleUem  det  daa.  AUaikana  erwiltnt  wrdm,  Leipeic,  18S3),  lla;  18,  SBS  1.  c*  The 
latter  dato  is  defended  by  P.  A.  Hansen  (DaHefimg  der  OleanL  Benchmmg  derinden  ItiMd- 
I^Us  aagtioaitdtat  ^onmgen,  tweile  abhtmdliaig,  in  the  7th  red.  of  the  AUumdlumgen  dtr 
naA.-phyi.CL  der  K.  SaAt.  Om.  <br  tfW.,  Leipe.  ISfil,  pp.STSiq.).  With  It  agreea  a]*o  tbe 
■uppotilion  adopted,  aocordlog  to  Diog.  LaJrt.  (L  23),  bf  BemetriUB  Phalereua  in  hia  Liat 
of  Archona  {ivaypa^  tloi  apxifnni),  that  Tbalea  waa  named  aof6^,  while  Qamaaiua  waa 

•  ZMAud  otkcnvtlta  tH;  bat  tb*  tw  dansled  f a  MtraooDileal  BUge  bf  tUi  aimber  Istbg  Mme  la 
tkM  dBdfnatad  In  ths  onUnarr  ud  ■pfnTibls  pneda  if  klMwIui*  u  Osa  a.  o,  <  k,  th*  fiSBth  jur  btftm 
tki  isaraitiDiwI  pvlnt  nf  driMRBn  or  am  OmttaliOfT,  whiah  Um  (boat  itfi  jntt  b>b»  tbe  Atj  ot  tlto 
BniiRDr  ABCHUaa'i  diatb  (Aug.  ](,  a.  b.  14X  ZHb  Mlowi  tb*  ntsai  iDtndiiHd  unnDf  aunBimira 
bj  Jisab  Cudnl  (er.  tdder'*  Batu/tnai  dm-  Oiromologi*,  ^  IS,  wid  ZMrtocA,  p.  H)  iq.)  oT  dHlfnatliw 
•Ttrr  Jttt  before  tbe  bbth  of  CfarUt  bf  a  Bnnbw  <iM  leu  tbu  ths  mail  ana.  Tbia  mada  cf  d«l(nUlDa 
(■hM  la  la  w  Ihr  ddbnIUa,  aa  aMO«llB(  lo  tt  U»  tUb  Des.  of  Uis  7»r  ±  a  ii  rrmoTsd  br  ±  a  jmn  from 
llw  bt«iDBl*c  of  tka  era)  Is  H  !•  toB■^  anTMl**t  Ibr  ili<  parpDMi  of  utnooniKal  eiliinlatloii,  bat  diTUaa 
baa  blacmla  naaga,  and  1*  •*«  Itailf  tn  ao  hr  le*a  qiproprlal*.  aa  It  (not  to  mantioii  bow  few  dart  of  tb« 
TivIalliAartbaMtbof  DMaobar.whtok.aatbapraaBdiptlTablrUidaj'nrjMai,  Itailf  ChvimI  tba  potat  of 
dafiartan  la  tba  nawdlTUIoD  ctf  tba  yaara,  aoowdlnc  to  tba  <u1fliial  aad^a  ^Hiwlp/a  oDcbaDftd  LntantUni) 
^Aia  tba  jrmt  *  I  tliajiraf  ^aar  q/br  tba  btfinnlac  of  Cba  CbriRlaii  era.  bat  Iba  r'ar  —  1,  tlia  Mcmut 
jtmb^fan  IbebactBDlng  of  tbla  na;  li  th«  tbnnar  tnij  daj  il  dlilHt  A  jaaia  and  a  baedoD,  bnt  La  tba 
hMBl  jHraadaftaedonfroRi  tbaiomiiianeaient  of  oar  an,  Aoeordln(  lo  thli  aatronoBtla]  sMf^  Ilia 
raai.aaar  tbaend  gf  wblGh  tba  blrtb  of  Jonill  plaad.lt  oumberad  D,  tba  whola  of  It,  wHh  tba  enaplbm 
of  Its  kit  daya  <rf  Deeember.  (a1Un|  befbn  ths  btrth  of  Chilit.  Aecordlnf  to  tbli  reekoalng,  tba  ;aar  —  a 
tetboTHr  afterwUcb,  wltboatooDotlDE  t^tfear  Itaelt  a  jem  are  coonled  tlU  Ibe  blnh  of  Chrlit;  tba 
J—i  t  a  oaght  cooilateDIl;  to  b«  th*  rear,  np  ta  whleh.  Irltboat  aonnUag  Ibat  jear,  a  jttn  are  reAonad 
rmn  tba  aame  data;  and  tbara  ongbt,  Iberelbre,  to  bt  a  jtwO  altar Cliriat,  wMob  the utisnoinar  li aaTar- 
Ikalfaa  u  Ihr  u  the  hliiotlaa  than  poilti^  The  hlitorleal  iua(e  la  paiftotlj  ooaaaqnant  In  maklnt  tba 
rwlBflar  tba  Urlb  of  ChrfKblloir  Immadlalalrsn  tbaTiar  1  >.  0.  aa  tbaant^aor  tftbaara;  tbliaac* 
we  Ibllo*  faero  wltbont  exception. 

Tba  abora  an  tba  Jnllan  dat«.  It  li  etutoinaiy  to  extend  baekward  tbe  Jnliu  Calendar  and  not  tba 
Otagorlan.  In  ncLoidiig  aaetent  tlma.  Tet  the  reiluctiaB  of  all  bluorlcal  dalM  to  GregorlaB  dataa  alTorda 
tba  bj  no  meana  uiiaueBCIaJ  advanlaca  of  making  tba  eqalnoiaa  and  HliUeea  la  tbe  earllaat  blatorlcal 
tlBii  lUl  ta  tbe  Hme  montba  and  on  tba  lame  dafi  aa  now.  Ttia  blMorUn,  at  leart  (wbo,  for  tba  relt, 
alwaja  derlatea  from  tbe  praotlea  of  tbe  aitronoEua  In  tba  Indkatloa  of  jeara  and  daji),  ooght  to  flTO 
aadant  dalea  according  to  tba  Gregorian  Calendar.  In  order  \a  mika  tbe  redaction,  the  proTlilona  WUcb 
wan  Bade  at  lb*  IntradwUon  of  tbe  Orecorlan  Calendar  (In  IStl.  when  the  l«lb  of  October  waa  made  ta 
Mlow  laHDOdlatalj  npon  the  dtb)  far  tbe  raton.  and  wtth  nftnno  to  a  potlDn  of  tba  paat  (tIl  :  that  In 
arnjdMjcara  three  iDtanialarjdaTa  of  tbe  JallanCatendar  abonld  fall  awajF.Bainalr,  In  the  ^ean  wboaa 
aamben  an  diTlalble  by  in  and  not  bj  MO  wltbont  remalndarX  moat  be  applied  aUo  to  tba  aaiUar  paat. 
TorlbaaellpaaofTbalei  thaOragorlan  data,  thnidetannlDed,  IiUif  U,  ESS  a.  c. 

iBllkemannertjM  jQllandatcaln(M,tU,ete..  thonldbereduaad  totbeOrsfoilaB.  rnm  the  Jnllan 
data  tir  tt«  jiaan  (01  la  SOI  a.  c  i  daji  are  to  be  ubtraitad, froni  Nil  to  Ml  n.  c  lldaTa.Ml  toSI)l,4dafa, 
MI  u>  101.  g  daja,  101  a.  c  to  A.  D.  IH,  1  dars,  x  D.  IN  to  HW,  1  day.  Tar  tba  yeara  a.  D.  NO  to  DDO.  ods 
day  la  to  be  added,  lUD  to  lOO,  I  dayi,  ate.  Yet  It  wonld  be.  p^pa,  atlll  batter  to  airy  ont  lUdler'a 
pnqnaal  and  modify  the  Ortgorlas  Cilaodar  thron^hnot,  to  thai  at  til*  end  of  aTory  tl8  years  an  Intar- 
cakr7  day  of  tbs  JnlltB  Calendar  ahonld  Ibll  away.  Tba  adTantafa  of  thia  rafonu  mnld  be  peatcr 
■a  la  tba  danaraatloa  of  tba  aaaaoaa  <^  tbe  year,  laaa  aneartalnty  la  tba  eltAhm  of  aariy  blitorieal 
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Anlioa  at  Atbtni  (fiS6~S  b.  a).  ApoUadania,  In  Ui  Chroniole  (Meordlag  to  Kog.  La£rt, 
L  37),  plaoM  hii  bird)  In  Ol^mpUd  3G.  1  <«W-e39  B.  c). 

It  ia  iiouible  that  Thalea  had  learned  of  the  Saroa,,  i.t,  Qi«  period  of  the  eolipges,  dia- 
ooTsred  a(t«r  prolonged  obaerratioii  bj  the  Chaldeana,  nud  ooTering  £33  ajaodki  montha, 
or  SfiSB^  dBTB,  or  that  he  ereij  knew  or  the  greater  period  of  600  jetn.  Yet  on  the  baais 
of  thia  Swoa,  eclipaea  of  the  moon  only,  and  not  eclipaea  of  the  sun,  oould  be  foreknomi 
with  k  soffldent  degree  of  probability,  for  any  determinate  locaJit?,  and  the  prediclion 
•Bcribed  to  Thalei  ia  tlierefore  pmbablj  only  a  legend,  whidi  araae  perbap«  tmm  hla 
•cieDHflc  explanatioa  of  the  eclipae  of  the  son  after  It  liad  taken  place.  Cf.  Henri  Uartin, 
Sur  qudgua  pridielioiu  didiptta  mtnttomia  -par  da  attean  anduu,  in  the  Bwm  ArMa- 
lagiqut,  IX.,  1864,  pp.  110-199. 

Thalea  belonged  (BMording  to  Diog.  L.,  I.  33)  to  the  famfly  of  the  Thelidea  (»  rur 
Af^uv),  whose  ancestor  waa  Cadmua  the  Phenidan,  and  who  emigrated  (atvordiog  to 
Herod.,  I.  14S)  fWim  Thebes  to  loniA.  Thalee  diatingulahed  himaelf  not  only  in  the  region 
of  tdentific  inreatigstion,  but  also  in  political  ti&irs ;  be  ia  reported,  in  particular,  to  hav* 
diaau^ed  the  Uileaians  fioin  sllTTiig  themaelTes  vith  CrcemiB  against  Cjrvt  (HenML,  L 
^B ;  170 ;  Diog.  L,  I.  SB).  The  writing*  which  were  In  later  times  attributed  to  Thalea 
(wnn-ui^  aarpofjiyia  and  other«),  had  {according  to  Diog.  L.,  L  33)  already  been  dedared 
spurious  by  some  In  antiquity.  Aristotle  ipeaka,  probably,  only  fVom  the  reporta  of  otbera, 
of  hta  ftindatnental  phllosophi««l  doctrine,  and  oiil<r  cotjecturally  of  the  argumentation  bj 
wbiiA  he  supported  it. 

Aristotle  eays,  Jftlt^K,  L  3 ;  "Of  thoae  who  first  phllosoidiized,  the  mHJorit7 unimed 
only  material  prindpka  or  ebments,  Thales,  the  originator  of  such  pbiloaophy  (So^  i 
T^  ToialmK  apx^bf  ^Xooe^of),  taking  water  for  his  principle.  He  waa  led  to  this,  prob- 
ably, by  the  obserration,  that  the  nutriment  of  all  things  is  moist,  end  that  heat  itself  is 
generated  by  moisture,  and  living  beings  live  by  it; — but  that  by  which  any  tbmg  ie 
generated  is  Its  principle; — l\]rther,  by  the  observation  that  the  seed  of  all  thing*  ia 
naturally  moist ;  but  the  principle,  in  virtue  of  which  the  moist  is  moist,  is  water."  In  the 
same  place  and  in  Ot  Coele,  IL  13,  Aristotle  reports  that  Thsles  represented  the  earth 
as  floating  on  the  water.  It  ia  possible  that  the  geognosy  observationB  (as  of  aea-sbells 
in  mountains)  also  lay  at  the  liottom  of  Tlialcs'  doctrine. 

ArisL,  Dt  Anima,  I.  S :  "  According  to  Thales,  the  magnet  is  animated,  because  it  attrscta 
Iron."  Ibid.  L  C ;  "  Thates  believed  that  all  thbgs  were  filled  with  gods  "  {ndvra  ir}4pii  0ajr 
tlvai).  AristoUe  does  not  in  this  place  affirm  that  the  doctrine  had  been  profeased  b^ 
Thales,  that  "soul  is  mixed  with  all  things,"  but  only  says  conjectu rally,  that  perbap* 
auch  a  conception  was  the  ground  of  his  belief  in  the  universal  presence  of  the  goda. 
Cicero's  conception  of  the  doctrine  of  Thales  (Dt  Xal  Deomm,  I.  10)  is  unhistorical : 
"  Tliala  JlUawi  o^iiafii  dixit  tue  iaitium  Ttnun,  dam  outnn  earn  mentem,  juss  rx  aqua 
emda  fiagtrdf  for  the  Dualism  here  expreased,  which  atanda  In  direct  oppositioa  to 
HyioEoIsm,  belongs,  according  to  the  express  testimony  of  Aristotle  (JMopA.,  I.  3),  to 
none  of  the  earlier  physiologists,  Anazagoras  (and  Hermotimus)  being  the  first  dualists. 

Thales  is  said  to  have  first  taught  geometry  hi  Hellas.  Froclus  says  (Ad  EuML,  p.  IS) 
that  arithmetic  arose  amang  the  Phwikians  and  fceometrx  iKKMig  Uia  Egyptiahs,  and  adds: 
QaA^  il  irpunnf  tif  AlTinm'  IXtiir  iirri/jQyrr  df  r^  'EU^da  T^  tftupJav  ratrvv  sal 
iroUd  11^  avrif  np*,  iroU£w  ti  rif  ipx^i  rix't  iitf  a^FAv  i^^ji^ra,  role  /tiv  KoAtSuxirspar 
ImPiXiti*,  Tvii  a  aia^vTiniiTtpov,  Froclus  attributes  to  him,  in  particular,  four  propo- 
sitions (Ibllowbig,  Ibr  Kos.  3  and  1,  according  to  hia  express  statement,  and  probably  also 
for  Kos.  1  and  3,  the  authoriQ'  of  Eudemns,  an  Immediats  pupQ  of  Aristotle) ;  1.  That 
the  drde  Is  balved  by  H*  diameter  (A.  p.  44) ;  3.  That  the  aogtes  at  the  base  of  an  isosceles 
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trian^  are  eqnal  to  eaclt  other  (p.  61);  3.  That  the  opposite  anglM  fbnMd  b;  Inlenecting 
linee  are  equal  to  eadl'  other  (p.  19) ;  4.  That  two  trian^ea  are  congnmit,  iriian  odb  aide 
and  two  tmglea  of  the  one  are  Aqual  to  Ute  comtpondlng  parta  of  the  other  (p.  92).  The 
nport  (PlDtarch.,  ComtB.  Sg>ttm  St^^  &  I),  that  he  taught  the  Egyptian  prieatl  how  to 
neaaure  at  any  tinte  the  height  of  the  pyramids  by  their  ihadowa  preauppoae*  that  be 
was  acqualnlad  with  the  theorem  of  the  proportionality  of  the  aidea  of  aimilar  triangloB. 
Aecording  to  Dic^.  L,  I.  M  aq^  the  propoaltton,  that  the  aogle  inscribed  In  a  aemioircle  ia  a 
right  angle,  waa  by  some  attributed  to  Thalea,  by  others  to  Pytfaagoraa.  On  the  begin- 
ningi  of  geometry  among  the  Egyptlani,  cf.  Herod,  II.  109;  Plat,  Fhaair^  p.  STi;  Ariifc, 
Jfeaipk^  L  ],  p.  981b,  S3;  Strabo,  XVU,  3  (ed.  Medn.). 

The  reason,  aocordhig  to  AriatoUe,  why  phQoaophj  begina  with  ThalM,  is  that  in  hla 
attempt  to  explain  the  world,  a  acintfVb  teedeney  is  first  manifested,  in  opposition  to  the 
mythieal  form,  which  prevailed  in  the  worlca  of  the  andent  poeta,  and,  to  a  great  extent, 
in  thoae  of  Phereoydea  alao.  Still,  many  problems  fewalned  too  oomprehensiTe  for  the 
immediate  att^nment  of  a  strictly  sdentific  solution. 

Of  Hippo  (who,  according  to  •  Scbolion  to  Ariatoph.,  Niib^  9S, — dtsd  by  Th.  Ber^, 
Cbmm.  dt  RetigviU  Cvmoediaa  AIL,  Leipo.  1S38 — waa  ridiculed  by  Cratlnus  in  the  irov^fmu) 
Aristotle  speaki  aeldom  and  not  with  pruse.  He  calls  bim  a  very  ordinary  man 
{fopnnCiTtpor,  Dt  Aninat,  1. 3),andsi^  that  on  aooount  of  hia  shallownaes  (ibd  ri/v  tvrlTMov 
ovroir  r^  tuaioiai)  he  oan  scarcely  be  reckoDed  among  the  philosophers  (JfefopA.,  I.  3). 

%  18.  Anaximander  of  Hiletns,  bom  Oljmp.  42.3  (=  611  b.  o.), 
£nt,  among  the  Greeks,  compoeed  a  work  "  on  IN'atnre."  He  teachea : 
"  All  things  most  in  equity  again  decline  into  that  whence  the;  have 
their  origin ;  for  they  mnst  give  eatisfaction  and  atonement  for  injus- 
tice, each  in  the  order  of  time."  Anaximander  first  expressly  gave  to 
the  Bwnmed  original  material  Bubetance  of  things  the  name  of  prin- 
eipte  (ifX'i)-  As  such  principle  he  poeite  a  matter,  nndetermined  in 
qaality  (and  infinite  in  quantity),  the  dntipov.  From  it  the  elementary 
contraries,  vann  and  cold,  moist  and  dry,  are  first  separated,  in  sach 
manner  that  homogeneous  elements  are  brought  together.  Through 
an  eternal  motion,  there  arise,  as  condensattona  of  air,  innumerable 
worlds,  heavenly  divinities,  in  the  center  of  which  reets  the  earth,  a 
^linder  in  form  and  nnmoved  on  account  of  its  equal  remoteness 
from  all  points  in  the  celestial  sphere.  The  earth,  according  to 
Anaximander,  has  been  evolved  fW>m  an  originally  fluid  state.  Living 
beings  arose  by  gradual  development  out  of  the  elementary  moisture, 
nnder  the  influence  of  heat.  Land  animals  had,  in  the  beginning,  the 
form  of  fishes,  and  only  with  the  drying  up  of  the  surface  of  the  earth 
did  they  acquire  their  present  form.  Anaximander  is  said  to  have 
described  the  soul  aa  aSriform. 

SdiMatnMlHr,  IW<r  Ataaimamdrv  <md  <B  th«  BcHIn  AaA.  et  Siimet,  Nor.  11,  ini>,  la  a« 
Abk.dtrflMat.  Ct,  BcrilB,  18U,udlil  VsL  ILof  thaSd  IHT.or  th*  Oinfilcl*  Wtrinf  S^'BuAla.VMt 
tp.  ITI-VS.  CL,  b««ld*s  th«  lutj  by  th*  AbM  da  Ciaiijt  (flfnau  la  HiHDuuiB't  JIagaHm),  SHh^'i 
AnAwipH,  L,  pp.  O-ti,  aaa  Bl*(n,  (A^«r  dot  bmftr  AiutBlmmtdMn  (0.  Pr.),  VlMliada,  ISIT. 
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For  determining  tbe  time  of  Amurimmder'a  birth  we  hmre  onljr  Uie  stitement  of  Apol> 
lodoruB  to  reit  upon,  who  laTH  (Diog.  La£rt.,  IL  i),  tlutt  in  the  Becond  year  of  the  GBtb 
Oljmp.  (MT-646  b.  c.)  Atuudmuider  wm  ti  jean  old ;  aocording  to  tbii,  be  mult  haT« 
beoD  bom  in  OL  4S.3  (611-610  B.  a).  He  occupied  lUmself  with  Mttooaatj  aoA  gv^rapby, 
nude  ft  g«agT»phbi*l  map  (iccording  to  EntOBthenei,  <ip.  Strabo,  I.  p.  1)  and  aleo  an  astio- 
notoical  globe  (a^iupa,  Diog.  Il,  U.  !),  and  Invented  the  eun-dlal  (tw^wv,  Dic^.  L.,  IL  1), 
or  ratber,  ainoe  thia  inBtnuaBnt  waa  alroadf  hi  use  among  the  Babyloniana  (HeroiL,  IL 
.IDS),  nude  it  known  to  tbe  Clreeki  and,  in  particular,  introduced  It  into  lacedEmoii. 
.From  a  work  of  hia,  the  folloiring  aentonce  (probablj  changed  into  the  orvHo  ebUgma  bj 
the  narrator)  is  preserved  (<^  Slmplkaoa,  A  Ariit  F^a.,  foL  6  a):  i(  uv  ii^  jlvnit  kari 
ToiC  oivi,  lal  r^  fBopit  (if  rovrd  ybiB!&at  utA  ril  XP*^""  ^ifiu  f^  avri  rUiev  aH  db^v  r^c 
hdudof  mri  r$v  rov  XP^'™'  rdf"-  (Definite  individual  exlatence,  aa  audi,  ii  represented 
aa  an  aiitla,  Iquatice,  whic^  mnst  be  atoned  for  bj  extinction.) 

'Withtbeiire^wv,  or  "Infiuite,"ofAtnudm«Dd«r  are  connected  several  disputed  questioaa. 
The  moat  important  la,  whether  the  imifipv  ia  to  be  underatood  aa  a  nuAire  of  all  diatinct 
•lementar7  aubatancea,  from  which  the  varioua  Individual  thinga  were  mecbanicallj'  iilted 
out  (Rittor'8  view),  or,  as  a  ahnpla  and  qnalitativelr  indeterminate  matter,  in  which  tbe 
different  material  elementi  were  contained  onl;  potentiallj'  (aa  Herbart  and  the  mqjori^ 
of  recent  hiatoriana  auppoae).  The  Ariatoteltan  referencea,  taken  bf  themaelves,  might 
aeem  to  conduct  to  the  former  concluaion.  Ariatotte  aaji,  Pk^,  L  4:  ol  if  in  row  Mf 
ivoficat  rof  ivavrufrrro;  riuplvetrSiu  (2iyovaa),  iKrrtp ' Avail/ao'ipif  fijot  aal  ieot  t  Iv  Kol 
ToAM  fotfcv  inw,  Heirip  'B^irnWI^  *ai  'Avafayipa;.  The  doctrine  with  which  thia  ia  aet  in 
CODtraat,  is  (that  of  Anaiimetiea  and  other  natural  phikaophers),  that  the  manifold  world  of 
thinga  was  formed  from  the  one  original  aubatanco  by  condenaation  and  raretbction  (ArisL, 
JfefapA.,  ZIl.  3:  nai  rtAi'  larl  ri  'AvafoTdpov  kv  .  .  jai  '^frtdocUovc  ti  luy/ia  mi  'Atvifi- 
^vc^)  In  JMtpA^  L  S  (§g  18  and  10,  id.  Schw.),  Ariitotle  aenna  to  attribute  the  tbeoir 
of  au  a6piaTin>,  or  an  indefinite,  unqualified  Brat  aubetance,  only  to  later,  Foet-Anaxagorean 
philMophera  (with  apeciaJ  referenoe  to  the  Platonists).  But  the  atatement  of  Tfaeopliraatua, 
reported  by  Smplidus  (AriaL  Phya.,  fol.  33),  that,  provided  the  mixture  asserted  by  Anu- 
agoras  be  conceived  as  one  aubstance,  undeterminod  in  Idod  and  quantity,  It  fonoa  an 
ireipov  like  that  of  Anazlmander  («  dl  ric  r^  jd^tv  riiv  airdvrwv  vmAijioi  /dav  dvat  fbaa 
iSpurrov  xal  no:'  iWof  col  cord  ^j-rfoj, — ^wriu  ri  'ou/iaraid  eroixeia  TiapawTjiaiot  miiir 
'Avaftftivipv),  ia  deddodly  &vorable  to  the  second  Tiew.  Aod  this  view  alona  accords  with 
the  logical  consequence  of  the  system.  For  tbe  Brat  would  require,  in  addition  to  tbe  mix- 
ture, a  vaiit,  or  controlling  mind,  which  yet  Anazimander  does  not  assume ;  unmistaluUa 
witneaa  ia  borne  to  his  Bylozoistn  by  Aristotle,  in  Fhyt.,  IIT.  4,  according  to  which  passaga 
be  taught  of  the  iKiipmi,  that  itaelf  was  the  Divine,  and  that  it  embraced  and  governed 
all  things.  It  ia  probable  that  Anasiioaiider  expreased  himself  with  as  little  diatinctnena 
respecting  the  nature  of  hia  in-c^pov  aa  did  Heaiod  reapecting  hia  Chaos,  and  that  tfaia 
accounts  for  the  uncertainty  in  the  statements  of  the  different  authorities. 

A  aeccnd  queatlon  in  diapnte  is  whether  or  not  the  itreipov  of  Anaiimander  ia  a  sub- 
stance Interma^te  between  air  and  water,  as  the  ancient  commentators  of  Aristotle  anp- 
poaed  it  to  be.  Arlslotle  says  (De  Cotlo,  IIL  6),  that  all  those  who  assume  such  a  aubstana, 
represent  thinga  as  having  arisen  from  it  by  condenaation  and  rareChction ;  but  he  deniee  of 
AnaiimaDder  that  he  taught  this  procoas  of  evolution  (Fhyt.,  L  4)  ;  hence  he  can  not  have 
regarded  the  hmtfiav  of  Anatimander  oa  auch  an  intermediate  subataoce,  and  all  tbe  leaa 
•o,  if,  as  shown  by  the  above  citation,  be  supposed  it  to  be  only  a  mixture  {jHyfoi.  Who 
they  arc,  that  assumed  a  substance  intennediate  between  air  and  water,  and  also  who  are 
meant  by  those  who,  Mcgrding  to  Fhyt.,  L  4,  asanmsd  on*  intennediate  between  fire  and 
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jutaxubnis,  diooehbb  or  APtax(anA. 

luT,  la  TDiknown ;  bnt  ptobab!;'  ZsUer  ia  Tight  ia  referring  tlM  latter 

phjBiolo^ts,  whose  doctrine  had  grown  out  of  that  of  AnaxJiaeaM,  or  poibapa  out  of  that 

ot  Anaximander  and  of  Bmpedotdea. 

g  14.  Anaximenea  of  IGletos,  yoanger  than  AnaxiinaDder,  «nd 
perhaps  also  one  of  his  pereonal  disciples,  poeitB  air  as  the  first  prin- 
ciple, and  r^reeente  fiie,  wind,  doods,  vater,  and  earth  aa  produced 
from  it  by  condensatioa  (wvcvofftf)  and  rarefaction  (jtdvuai^  or 
ifaUMTf^),  The  eartii,  which  ia  fiat  and  round  like  a  {date,  ia  sap- 
ported  by  the  air.  "  As  oar  Bonl,  which  is  air,  holds  ns  together,  to 
breath  and  air  eacompass  the  nniverse." 

Dit^nea  of  ApoUonia,  who  lived  in  the  fiiUi  centory  before 
Chiifit,  also  sees  in  air  the  original  essence  and  immaooit  gronnd  of^ 
all  things.    So  also  Ideeoa  of  Himera. 

Bf«M  Um  Uttorlin*  «(  ftiOBiefkT,  EitHha  (AnekwitfM,  I.  pp.  Bt-BT)  intiM     r— "r  nt  A>*>' 

SckMntuAw,  Bitir  Diegmut  »•  ipaOOHla  (rud  In  tlw  Bvlla  Kmitmj  of  Sduou,  Junsj 
•4,  ISIlkhi  dw  Abti.  dTpk.  <T,  B<rL  1S14;  nftbit^  ia  MiUlumictas'i  Vknt*,  AbVu  IlL  to].  1,  B«lla, 
leae,  pp.  1W-IT&  p.  PuurbleUr,  Dt  IHogtHlt  A.  Vita  tl  SaHfUt,  UalBlngsii,  ISM;  JMagtKm  Apot- 
Imtlod^  Ltlpdc^  ISMl    Ct  KriKhm  ArM4iHV«ii,  L  pp.  Iffi-ITT. 

The  birtL  of  AnaximeaM  ts  placed  bj  Apollodorui  (Btog.  T^iert,  II.  2)  in  the  63d 
Oljmidad  (SlS-43iB.  o.)>  Tet  perh^M  here  the  time  or  hia  birth  hai  been  conTounded 
with  the  time  wbea  he  flouridi«d  or  with  the  year  of  hla  death.  Aaoordlag  to  Sukba,  he 
was  living  in  the  SGth  OlyiDinad,  Id  the  time  of  Cyrui  and  CnnBUB.  Diog.  L.  tenna  him 
(Oil)  a  pu[rfl  of  Anazimaoder.  The  dialect  of  hia  work  waa  (sooordlng  to  tiie  wme  beu) 
the  pure  lomc 

Aiistotle  teatlSea  (JfrfopA.,  1.  S);  "  Anaximenea  and  Diogenea  hold  tbe  air  to  be  prior  to 
water,  and  place  it  before  all  other  fumplB  bodies  a>  their  Brat  prindpleL"  But  this  air, 
withoot  detriment  to  its  materiality,  AnaximeDes  conceived,  conformablj  to  his  hjloxoiatlo 
■tand-point,  aa  animalei  From  the  work  composed  by  Anaximenea  the  following  seaMnce 
la  praaerred  (by  Stobasua,  £1.  P%|e.,  p.  396):  aim  ^  i^x4  4  i/airipa  d^p  ouea  evfuparu 
ifiof,  sai  Uw  rim  tiafioi  incu^  ml  o^jD  irtpJx"-  It  la  not  probable  that  AnaximeDes 
dflcriminated  fire  from  thia  animated  ^  aa  something  different  and  finer.  On  the  oontrary, 
be  appears  to  h»ve  Identifled  fire  with  the  finest  air,  as  waa  universall;  oostomary  before 
Bmpedodee,  aa  HeracUtua,  in  particular,  explidtlj  conceives  llieir  relation,  and  aa  Diogenea 
of  ApoUonia,  who  fbUowed  Anazimenes  In  his  epacnlatlOD,  did ;  then  iriiawaic  o'  cooden- 
Htion,  waa  the  first,  and  ipaSaai(,  iw«ActIon,  the  second  process  which  It  underwent 
Anaximanea,  aottording  to  the  imaninoua  teetinony  of  post-Aristotelian  authorities,  con- 
ceived this  air  as  ^ifiniU  in  extent,  so  that  we  must  include  him  among  those  .re&rred  t« 
in  Ariat,  Pkyt.,  IIL  4  (iimrtp  foanr  ol  ^vaaMyoi,  ri  l(u  aCiita  nai  k&b^ik,  ov  i  mia'm  fi 
&iip  ii  UAa  n  TO^nv,  Aimpor  thai),  Anarimenea  taught  that  nil  things  arose  from  air 
through  oondenaatlca  and  nrebetion,  vlilch  ntoda  of  origin  he  seema,  acoordlng  to  Theo- 
phraatns  (in  Smidic,  Ad  Arut  Phyr,  foL  31),  to  have  been  the  flret  to  auggest ;  whn 
Aristotk  {Phyt^  L  i ;  Xtt  Cbeip,  III.  6)  ascribes  it  also  to  those  physiologists  who  assume, 
a*  a  Erst  principle,  water  or  fire,  or  something  between  Sre  and  air,  or  between  water  and 
tfr,  tt  ia  probaUe  Out,  beside  Heraditau^  be  has  eepedally  in.nsw  later  philoaopbsca ;  no 
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work  hj  ThalM  wu  sooeeriUe  to  him,  and  it  1«  h«dl;  ponihto  tlut  uty  thing  wu  knowa 
to  him  tVom  inj  other  aource  of  such  a  doctrine  u  having  been  held  bf  Thalee.  Anai- 
imenes  ii  Id  sdnnoe  of  hi*  predeoeasois,  partlj  In  bis  doctrine  of  oondenaation  and  iwe- 
fbction,  and  partlj-  becauw  he  choae  for  his  principle^  not  a  lubabmoe  atUl  imperfect  and 
underdoped,  but  that  one  whicli,  aa  being  the  finest,  mi^t  most  natorallf  paaa  for  the 
bigheet, — in  which  diraction  H«raditua,  in  tuuning  that  lubatanoe  Ore,  wsnt  still  another 
step  nirther.  ^ 

We  know  nothing  of  Idaraa  of  Himera,  except  from  a  paaaage  of  Seit.  Empir.  {Adw. 
UaiJi.,  JX.  3S0),  in  which  he  li  aaaodaled  with  Aniuitnenea  and  IMogenes. 

Of  the  work  of  Diogenea  of  ApoUonis  |ln  Crete, — a  contemporary  of  Anazagoma, 
Diog.  L.,  IX  W\  there  etiat  a  number  of  ftvgmenta,  irtilcb  Paozerbieter  haa  collected 
togetlier.  The  doctrine  of  Diogenes  ia  apparently  to  be  ondentood  a«  an  attempt  to 
defend  the  itand-pi^t  orbjloioiam  in  oppodtton  to  the  dnaliam  of  Anaiagoras,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  render  the  doctrine  of  byloztdam  more  perfect  in  itaelC  When  Diogenea 
dedaroB  ait  t«  be  the  finest  of  subatanoes,  and  jet  represents  other  substancea  aa  ariaing 
from  it  bj  condensation  and  rarebction,  it  is  obvioua  that  tliia  can  not  mean  tlut  tlie 
original  air  ia  rareOed,  but  onij  that  the  formative  proceaa  in  general  depends  on  conden- 
■attoD  and  nu^bction,  so  that  tli«  former  muat  luiTe  preceded  the  hMier,  Just  as,  with 
HoradituB,  the  "  downward  waj  "  (idi;  k&tu)  goea  before  the  "  upward  vaj  "  (Mif  hruY 
The  proof  of  the  veitj  ot  subetmoa^  Diogenea  finda  in  the  bet  of  the  asMmilation  of  the 
substanoes  of  the  earth  hj  planh^  and  of  the  vegetable  Babatancos  by  animala  (Bunplic^ 
AdAnttFhvi.,tol.3iVi. 

g  15.  Heraclitcs  of  Epbesos  was  prolwblj  yonnger  than  Pythagoras 
and  XenophaDea,  whom  lie  names  and  combats,  bnt  older  than  Par- 
menidea,  who  on  his  part  makes  reference  to  Heraclitna,  and  seems  to 
have  arriTed  at  his  own  metaphysical  principle  while  aif^ing  against 
him.  Through  his  doctrine  of  fire  as  the  fondamental  form  of  existence 
and  bis  doctrine  of  the  constant  flue  of  all  thinga,  Heraclitus  gires  the 
moat  direct  expression  to  the  notion  involved  in  the  Ionic  philoaophy 
generally,  the  notion  of  a  constant  process  of  the  original,  animated 
Bnbstance.  Heraditns  ssBnmes,  as  the  substantial  principle  of  things, 
ethereal  Are,  which  he  at  once  identifies  with  the  divine  Spirit,  who 
knows  and  directs  all  things.  The  process  of  things  ia  twofold, 
involving  the  transformation  of  all  things  into  fire  and  then  of 
fire  into  all  other  things.  The  former  movement  is  styled  the  *'  way 
downward,"  which  leads  &om  fire  (identical  with  the  finest  air)  to 
water,  earth,  and  so  to  death;  the  latter  movement  is  the  "way 
npward"  frcoa  earth  juid  water  to  fire  and  life.  Both  movements 
are  everywhere  intertwined  with  each  other.  All  is  identical  and 
not  identical.  We  step  down  a  second  time  into  the  same  stream 
and  yet  not  into  the  same.  All  things  flow.  Finite  things  arise 
through  strife  and  enmity  out  of  the  divine  original  fire,  to  which,  oa 
the  contrary,  harmony  and  peace  lead  back.    Thns  the  Deity  boildB 
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the  world  inaumerable  tiines  in  Bport,  and  caoses  it  at  the  determined 
period  to  disappear  again  in  fire,  that  he  may  baild  it  anev. 

GratjloB,  tjie  dieoipW  of  Heraolittu,  and  Flato'i  teach^  at  Athena, 
carried  the  views  of  Heraditns  coDceming  the  fiux  of  alf  things  to 
the  extreme.  * 


KHtu,  ra  whlah  n 


H  ifter  Clirlit,  math  n 
the  laiur  an  ueooBt  d  lu  •ppuauUr  bTOrini  tl»  KoMlu  luntr,  li  v 
"  riiKiii  9'  ScraeUhH  '  ire  ipurtsa*. 

jrtraeUU  Spitlaiai  qwH  /(rwilw.  li.  Ast  W«fMra»B.  Ldpria,  I85T  ("  VnitwrAif  Tnfnaaim'\ 

Behlcl*muKl»r.  lltratlHtg*.  dv  VtinlCU  w»  SpAttoa.  dargntlMt  aw  dm  TVflsMMnt  M4iwt  Wtriim, 
mnd  dmi  Zrv^ni—t*  dtr  AlUn,  In  Wotf  ud  BnltiiiiuiD'*  J(wi«»  itr  AltorMw(MW<H<Mdbv1,  VoL  L, 
l^ai.  Ki.  81»-taK,  ud  IB  ecUiivm.,  aSmml.  Wirtt,  AbOi.  Ill,  TuL  1,  BitUb,  ISSS,  pp.  1-lU.  CC  1%.  I. 
Bdiluili;  2MU  Ar,  Ihf  ner,  INL 

Jik.  BwBTi,  ffinwIUM,  BoBii,  -MA.  HfotHtUli*  StiMm,  Id  tlw  itMH.  JTtu.  saw  htIm,  TIL 
p{i.90-lliklSW;  2T»»*araAitatiadmntraiau,UHd.lS^m.U^-im,  lati;  DUB^aHiHtekniaH^ 
B*rtiD.lBtB. 

-  rard.  iMMn^  PI*  nUaaopKU  BtnUOMot  d—  i>iMfaJs  tM  Sjimo*,  1  Tslt,  Bnlla,  ISHl  (Th* 
■■Ht  UMranch  nHuufi^  oa  Ui«  Hit4aat,  but  th*  (utiiar  li  at  Ubih  too  miuita  flian  ts  Bigalkuitliii; 
LawalU  fi>Uawa  B«g*l  In  i^llDf  the  doetris*  U  HinaUcu  -  tb*  pUtoKphf  of  tha  locloal  law  (f  tb* 
Idntltr  oT  ■mBtndlctoriaa"  Ci;  in  Rfhreni*  ta  Liaaalle'i  vwk,  BaSada  Uailaiui,  lattaUt  •  M  «M 
XrattUa  Sanio  di  JUatcJta  tQkMmut,  Flonnae,  ISU) 

A.  SlidtKh.  HtratltUai  wul  AirauCH-.  Lalpala,  IBM;  oC  U*  ttmr*  'Vbtr  ^uqiHtcAa  dm  BtratL,' 
IB  tha  ZtUtcltrlfl /ir  ^/lvMim*wiianaoJt<^lftM,lfii.iniq.aadlUI,Ml4.  BaUlf,  TaAw <teMt  Am- 
Qiniak  ntratUtt  l>ti  Ptat.  Oeturt*.  IBT,  Ad.  iMt,  Bant,  IHIl 

HeraclituB  WM  «  deKeodant  or  »  noble  Ephetian  fainil;.  Ths  rights  ot  a  PaaAtt/f 
(kmg  of  Bscriflces),  which  ware  herediUrj'  in  the  familj  of  Androolua,  the  foiioder  of 
Ephesus  and  deBcendaat  of  CodruB,  he  la  reported  to  have  resigned  in  laror  of  hia  younger 
hrother.  By  the  baniihment  of  bia  fHend  HMmodorua,  his  ariitocratio  feeling  tm  inten- 
tiSed  mto  the  luttereat  hatred  of  the  Donoc  (On  Harmodorua,  cf.  Zeller,  D«  Iltrmodor* 
X^lkaio  «t  dt  Btrmodort  J^abnu  ditc^mlo,  liub.  I8G9.)  Heraclitua  alio  eipreBied  himaelf 
■barply  retpecUttg  thinkers  and  poets  whose  opinions  differed  fh>m  his  own,  so  far  as  h« 
(bund  them  distinguished  rather  for  multifhrioua  knowledge  than  for  rational  discernment 
and  abilit;  to  cwnprebend  the  all-directing  reason.  Thus  he  says  (ap,  Diog.  L,  IS.  I): 
ircklspaffiv  viov  av  tMam  (or  ^iti  f  as  we  read  in  Prod.,  In  FUU.  Tim^  p.  31).  'Saiodav  yip 
ir  iiiiafi  aoi  JIv0ay6p^,  aMf;  re  Stro^&vti  Ti  *al  'Eicariiioi'.  Bis  blame  extended  even  to 
I&Hner:  "'Homer,'  be  said,  'onght  to  have  been  driven  from  the  liats  and  flogged,  and 
Archi]o<ius  likewiseL' "  It  is,  oeverthelesa,  quite  possible  that  those  whom  he  censures 
ezerdsed  an  essential  influenoe  on  his  opinions  j  at  least,  HeiadltuB  agreed  with  Xe- 
nophanes  in  the  hypoUiesiB  that  tha  stars  were  atrial  phenomena,  oonstantiy  being  repro- 
duced, and  we  might  (as  Susemibl  remarks)  suppose  the  Heraclitean  doctrine  of  the  world 
and  of  the  flre-aplrit  related  to  the  doctrine  of  Xenophanea,  distinguishing  the  world,  as 
■omething  tnaoifold  and  changeable,  from  the  one  immatsble  Qod:  still  the  theological 
doctrines  of  these  philosophers  ate  rery  unlike,  and  their  points  of  contact  in  natural 
philoBophy  are  few.  The  aumame  of  Herat^tos,  i  anortaif,  "the  Obscure,"  is  found  flrst 
In  the  Psendo-Ariatolelian  treatise  Oe  JRmdo  (c  G).  Yet  we  And  already  in  the  third  book 
of  the  Ariatotellan  I^utanc  (c  6)  an  Intimation  that  the  syntactical  relation  of  words  in 
Heraclitua  was  not  always  easy  to  determine,  and  Timon,  Che  Sillograph  (about  240  a.  0.), 
terms  him  "ariddler"  (oivun^).  Socralea  la  reported  to  have  said,  that  it  needed  a 
Delias  (exeoQetL^  dim  to  sooiid  Um  r-"""^  of  Us  work.    Bendilas  flonrisbed,  accoid- 
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bkgtoDkig.£qIZ.I(Di(ig.  iwob^jfolkiwa  ApoUodonia),  in  tlie  <ath  OlTmpUd  (5M-4M 
B.  0.),  or,  according  to  utotber  ■crount  (gitea  bf  EuMblui,  Ckron.,  od  Oi.  B0.3  and  ai.2), 
in  Oljnp.  80  or  SI ;  with  this  latter  aooount  agrees,  br  better  than  witb  the  fonner,  the 
appareatly  tnutwortbT  report  (cy.  Btrabo,  XIV.  I,  se ;  cf.  Plin.,  Sist  ITatur^  XXXIT. 
fi,  !!),  that  Beimodonia  of  EpheauB)  the  friend  of  HeracUtua,  aaaiated  tbe  Bomut  Deccm- 
vira  in  their  legulation  (about  OI7IDP.  82.1).  E^Hduumua  (wboae  liTe  falla  between  fiSG  and 
460  &  c,  acoordmg  to  Loop.  Schmidt,  Quaat  Epidtarm.,  Bonn,  IMS)  sotioM  hta  doctrine. 
That  Parmenidea  Gombata  hia  ideaa,  and  in  didog  M  alludei  deailj  to  apedfic  pnpoeitioiu 
•od  worda  of  Heraditua  (in  pwticular,  to  hia  doctriae  of  the  coincideDce  of  contrariw  and 
of  the  ebbing  and  Bowing  faarmonj  of  the  world,  which  Heraclitus  compam  to  the  form, 
and  motion  of  the  bow  and  the  tyre)  has  been  shown  bj  Stelnhait  {Htg.  IML  ZIg.,  Hall^ 
ll4e,p.892tq.,i%ii  Wtrla,  HL,  p.  3U)  and  Jak.  Bemara  (£t<M.  JfaMtini,TlL,p.  lllsq.), 
thoi^h  Zdler  (i^  i.  Or.,  L,  2ded.,  p.  4BG,  Sded.^p.H8a4.)dl*pDteB  thia. 

In  Ttew  of  tbeae  historical  drmmatujcea,  the  auppoaitlon  la  ahown  to  be  improbable, 
which  has  been  held  hy  some  modern  inveitigator*,  that  the  doctrine  of  Heraclitus  origi- 
nated in  the  endeavor  to  unite  the  members  of  the  antitheais  1  being  and  lum^bemg,  whi<^ 
had  been  sharpljr  distinguiatied  and  separated  b^  the  EleatJca  (first  tj  Pannenidea).  If 
can  not  be'  said  with  tmth  that  the  primary  conception  and  the  atarticg-point  in  the 
phUosophj  of  Heraclitus  was  the  abstract  notion  of  iecomln^f,  aa  the  unity  of  being  and 
non-being,  and  that  thla  notion  was  then  only  embodied  in  the  concreter  form  of  a  physical 
eoBMption  or  dogma.  Heraclitus  ia  fran  flrtt  to  last  a  byloxolet,  Sre  and  sonl  are  for  him 
Identical,  the  dry  aon)  ia  the  bes^  the  moistened  aoul  of  the  drunken  ia  unwise.  Harii^ 
been  first  incited  by  Anaximenea,  be  then  developed  his  doctrine  independently.  It  is 
only  oorrect  to  aay  that  he  attaches  greater  weight  to  the  prooeaa  of  things  than  his  pr»- 
deoesson  had  done,  as  wonld  be  natural,  considering  the  nature  of  the  element  wiadh  ha 
T^arded  as  the  principle  of  being.  The  advance  of  Pannenldes  to  the  conception  of 
lieing,  first  made  It  possible  to  extract  tha  conception  of  becoming  from  the  Heraclitean 
notion  of  the  flu  of  things  or  the  transfonoationa  of  Are.  This  abstraction  is  a  mental 
a<^devEment  which  was  first  accomplished,  not  by  Heraclitus  himsd^  but  by  Pamenidea 
and  Plato,  in  the  critique  of  his  opiniona.  {Tot  this  rsasou  Senclitus,  although  younger  than 
Pythagorai  and  Xenophanes,  must  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  earlier  Ionic  natural 
pbllosophers,  and  that  as  the  thinker  who  gave  to  the  tendency  of  tiieir  school  its  most 
perfect  expression.)  Ariatotle,  in  bis  historical  survey  of  the  course  of  development  in 
the  earlier  Qreek  phUosopt^  (ifetapk.,  I.  S  sq.),  almply  plsces  Heraditua  among  the  eadter 
Jonians,  withont  even  noticfaig  the  sctnal  dlveru^  in  stand-pinnta ;  for,  atler  speaking  of 
the  principles  of  Thales  and  of  Anazimenes  and  Diogenes,  be  proceeds :  'Iinraooc  Si  nip 
6  VrTamTvTivof  ml  'Spii^etTiit  t  'Eftaio(.  The  triad:  fire  ^duding  air),  water,  earth, 
correaponda  with  the  three  "aggregate  states"  of  matter  (as  they  are  now  called); 
Bmpedodes  (see  bekiwX  separating  air  more  dlstiucUy  from  Bxe,  first  anived  at  th« 
distinction  of  the  four  so-«alled  elements. 

Plato  (or  rather  some  Flatonist)  says  (Seph.,  p.  Hi),  after  speaking  of  some  of  tha 
earlier  lonians  and  of  the  EleaUca :  'Idiitf  ii  ut  Ziu^Lnaf  rivtr  icrtpov  /umrm.  By  this 
he  mult  mean  either  that  the  Sicilian  doctrine,  i.  t,,  the  doctrine  of  Empedocles,  was  lator 
than  the  loido,  i.  c,  than  that  of  Heraclitus,  or  (what  is  leas  probable)  that  both  were 
later  than  the  Eleatic ;  but  in  the  latter  case  he  oould  pKil>ably  only  mean :  later  than 
Zenopbanes'  doctrine  of  unity. 

The  opposition  of  Hemclitua  to  the  ideas  of  the  masses  and  of  their  leaders  the  poota, 
probably  had  principal  reference  (aside  from  their  political  differences)  to  the  popular  my- 
tiwlogy.    Tt»  moltltnde  know  nothing  of  the  one  all-ocatMdling.ditine  firv^lrit.    {*Bi>  rA 
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vifarrv  Jid  iriiirruv.)  Of  (bla  jv^,  this  Memal  reuon,  the  idbm  of  mm  ti*  ignonnt 
(rni  U}iiv  reuT,  Uimr  iti,  ofuvcnw  ArApumt  TijvmTiu).  Out  of  tbe  prlinJ;iT«  •ubttano*, 
wblcb  HenoLtus  (in  wlukt  ii  0«rUdnl7  k  Doticeable  oirinddeiice  wUh  Panea  conoeptiou, 
to  wfaidi  GUdisch  ia  right  in  diractiag  MtentiDa)  MncelvM  u  the  pumt  firs  or  tight,  and 
alio  aa  the  Oood,  henpmenta  indlvidoal  olqecita  aa  coining  forth  throu^  the  inllueiwe  of 
atrift  or  combat  (whSdi  Homer,  therefore,  vaa  vrong  in  wiahing  to  aee  brought  to  an  and^ 
ThuB  with  him  n  (nut,  A.  ■<  Ok,  4B)  r6ii/io(  iror^  rivnir,  "atrlb  the  rather  of  all 
thii^ ;"  the  worid  is  the  diaperaed  dettj-,  tbe  tr  iie^tpittaKHt  oori  o^h  bat  whicli,  Uk* 
Iha  eUitio  ftame  of  the  bow  and  the  Ittb,  in  going  apart  oomaa  together  again  (Pkt., 
.^n^o.,  ISTa;  cf.  jtiph.,  U3e).  The  uoirene  la  the  eleoieiil*!  Ore  ItaeU;  which  la  now 
•ztinguiahed  and  sow  kitidled  ag»iii  (Qem^  £ih-.,  T.  B99 :  (JafH*  rAw  tAriv  iirirrov  «bn  nf 
9tur  avn  atOpinruv  iwea/mv,  iiX  4»  wl  icai  lorat  irifi  itt^uat,  iwrifitrar  /itrp^  md 
hne^trvviirvm  ptrpify.  The  double  prooeaa  of  tlie  (ralatire)  materialization  of  the  flr»< 
^irit,  and  tbe  le-apiritualization  of  «*rth  and  water,  ia  cooalantlr  going  on  {mp^ 
iarTttfoiptTat  wdtra  kbI  rip  liinhTwi-,  iiomp  xp""^  XP^t''"^  ">'  XPW^^vv  xf"*^)}  water  am) 
eutli  are  ir«p^  rpinra£,  modaa  of  flie ;  Are  pauee  over  into  tliem  in  tlie  Mir  ntfra^  or  "down* 
watd  w^,"  and  they  paaa  orer  Into  flro  in  the  WJf  ivu,  the  "  upward  way,"  but  both 
waya  are  inaeparaUe ;  idir  Imi  jntru  lu^.  Tbe  priesta  of  Ormutd  (aa  Oladiaeh  remarin) 
are  actively  on  tlie  aide  of  the  good  principle,  in  tlie  conteat  waged  between  good  and  evil  ^ 
bat  Henditua,  as  a  thinker,  ia  contndled  by  a  theoretical  ioterest,  ttuit  of  diacemlng  the 
gronnd  of  tlieb  antagODiam,  and  thia  he  flnda  in  the  iroAivr^wirla,  tlie  havria  poi  (PlaL, 
Cra(,413e,  410a},  tbe  niairruir/»ir4(Diog,  L.,  ]X1>  or  hwrodpo^  (Stob.,£:Jiy.,  L  60)  of 
thlnga,  tbe  ytmOac  rAvra  ■or'  ivavriiniTa,  and  aays :  nMrrpmnif  ippmihi  t6Biiav,  imuevtp 
hipK  *ai  riioa  {S\a%^a.tl  Oe^i);  ci:  Arilt^  £A.  X.  Tilt.  3  :  '^pixixmf  ri  ^ifom  mp^i-  ■ 
par  HOI  n  r£w  tm^piimiv  KoUionp  ApiuvUtr  ml  mtrra  gat'  Ipir  ylyvtaOat.  In  other  worda^ 
it  ia  a  law  of  lim  nnirerae  that  in  every  thing  oontiwiea  are  anited,  aa  life  and  death, 
waking  and  aleepjog,  youUi  and  old  age,  and  mch  oontrary  paaaea  into  ita  oppooite. 
tInazpecCed  thii^  await  man  after  death.  Sezt.  Smp.,  JP^rrK  BypUf/p.,  III.  330 :  h-i  /itr 
jAp  4/icif  iiiptv,  rif  fvjof  ^pir  n&vitai  nol  (v  ^^v  irdifSof  ^  lU  ^piit  ijeodv^naifar, 
rd(  imm  oM^iaiv  aol  {!v*t  "  whila  we  live,  our  aoula  are  dead  and  buried  in  us ;  bat 
when  we  die,  our  aoola  are  reatored  to  life."  When  the  power  of  peace  and  unity  prevaila 
in  the  All,  all  finite  otjecta  reaolva  themaelvea  into  pore  Are,  which  i«  the  Deity;  but 
tltey  come  forth  ttom  H  anew  tiiron^  rariance.  Sdileiermacher  (whom  Ritter,  Brandi^ 
Bernaya,  and  Zeller  contradict  in  thia  point,  while  Lasalle  agreee  with  bim)  was  probably 
wrong  in  doubting  that  the  doctrine  of  the  periodioal  dlaaolutlon  of  the  world  in  fire 
(cnipwtfir)  wea  held  already  by  HeracUtui  (and  borrowed  from  him  bj  tbe  Stoics);  Aristotle 
Mcribea  it  to  him  (Meltorol,  I.  14,  D»  Coelo,  L  10,  Fhyi.,  III.  G;  cf.  MeiapK,  XI.  10: 
•RpiiAarii  ffocv  aitarra  yiyvt^lal  nan  vip\  and  it  is  oonlained  in  the  more  roocntly  d<s- 
Oorered  Aagmeol  in  Hippc4ytna,  IZ.  10 ;  vim  ri  rip  ivtTOliv  ipncl  nil  icaraJ.^^iinu. 

In  view  of  the  dictam  of  Heraolitna,  "all  things  Sow,"  Plato  (rA«iwt.,  ISla;  cLOivL, 
p.  401  a :  Ari  s-dvra  JtufMl  aol  ovd^  /livtii  lensa  tbe  HeradUeoM  playfully  nwf  />it>rrar, 
"  the  flowing,"  at  tbe  same  time  having  in  view  and  censoring  their  inconstaat  character, 
wluch  rendered  all  kHous  ptiQoaophical  discuaalon  with  them  Impoaaible.  Crat^us,  a 
teMdter  of  Plato,  went  beyond  HeraelitUB,  who  had  aaid  that  no  one  could  step  down 
twice  into  the  same  ttream,  by  asserting  that  this  waa  not  poesible  even  once  (Arist,  Melf^, 
IT.  B^— «D  extreme,  as  the  tut  logical  consequence  of  whldi,  Aristotle  reports  thrt 
CrKtrlus  thoaght  he  ought  to  say  nothhig  more,  bat  simply  moved  his  finger. 

nie  cfaangMbto,  frhidi,  fin  Heradltus,  is  sjuonyaoua  willi  the  inm  of  all  real  thii^a,' 
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b  TCduoed  bf  PinDenidea  to  aenauoui  ■ppewanoe,  and  by  Plato  to  the  oom^ex  or  indi- 
vldual  objects  subject  to  geueiiii  and  perceptible  by  the  senses.  But  for  the  rery  resa<Ki 
that  Baraditua  >muiom  ho  *ecoiid  pronnce  of  realilj,  hie  oosnio*  it  not  identicel  with 
the  mere  world  of  Uie  aeiiBea  of  later  thiukera.  Heraditui  doea  not  dlattnguiah  from  his 
cosmos  Um  diviiie  and  etenuil,  as  Bcanethuig  lepanble  from  it  The  Myoi  or  Uie  eternal, 
•11-embradttg  order  (jt-^/i^  iuai,  ti/tap/iivg,  n  vtptixur  i/af  i/r/aiv  n  if  mi  fpcv^p^,  h 
Zc{>r}  is.  according  to  him,  immanent,  as  the  fnviSv  {foaifni^  or  univorasl  principle,  in  changa 
Itself^  and  be  calls  upon  each  individual  to  follow  in  his  tliou^t  and  action  ttiis  univeraal 
reaatm  (Heracl^  op.  Stat.  Bmp.,  VIL  133 :  6ii  det  ImrSiu  r^  (toy-  tub  Xijua  Si  idmt 
fwov  iiavaiv  ol  iriMol  uf  Wiav  ij(<rrTt^  ^pAintaai.  Ap,  Stob.,  Serm.,  III.  81 :  Iwiv  iint 
train  T&  ^panir  ^irv  v6i,t  Xiyirvraf  ta^iypi^tc^ai  ;^p^  ry  Svv^  frdvruv,  iojoitrp  v6fiift  jrAXif 
*al  )ni^£  laxvfKTlpuc  rpi^ovrat  yofi  irdvrrc  ol  eytfpunwiH  vifim  inri  imf  mi  'fiitov,  i^nr^i 
yip  roaovrov  itiaoii  l^iXu  xai  i^apial  iriai  mi  ir^M/fvcnu).  This  is  the  same  law  with 
that  wliich  keeps  the  heareolj  bodies  in  their  oourses ;  the  sim,  saya  Hersditus,  will  not 
overstep  its  bounds,  for,  if  it  did,  the  ErlDnjes,  handmaids  of  iiai,  would  find  it  ^^n  {ap, 
Flut.,  £>t  Emilia,  II).  Vltliout  loiowledge  of  the  aiuTenal  reason,  the  senses  are  untrust- 
worthy witnesses.  Here  abundance  of  knowledge  profits  nothing  (HaracL,  ap.  SacL  Emp., 
Vn.  lit :  mmil  liApnpti  avdpitKiMai  afiaX/ioi  noi  uro  ^0ifiou  foj^  i^ovrec  [according 
to  Bensys'  coujecture,  in  plaoe  of  the  reading  of  the  MSS. :  ^llipovf  inixat ' j^vruv] ; 
op.  Diog.  L.,  IX  I ;  mXufUi^iii  vim  ov  Sii6e*a;  op.  Prod,,  in  TVni.,  p.  31 ;  mAi/tia&iii  vim 
ail  fiiii).  The  rule  for  practical  conduct  is  also  contained  in  ttie  law  common  to  all, 
inoiimately  in  the  law  of  the  state,  absolutely  In  the  law  of  nature  (Hend.,  op.  Clem. 
Alex.,  Strom.,  IV.  t16t):  *(OfC*MJ^  oiw  iv  ^itcav,  il  ravra  i4  if-  Ap.  Diog.  L,  H.  3: 
^^nrdot  XP^  '■**'  ^fK"  inrip  vifwu  onuc  intip  iif,i™f.  Ibid. :  ifipiv  XP^  e^rrvbav  paMar 
4  mpKoJipi,  Ap.  Stoiiaens,  Sernt.,  lU.  84:  aufpOith'  aptr^  fujier^,  mi  aofiv  i^Sia  Uyav 
KoI  irouiv  urd  ^n-  traimrrttt). 

The  doctrine  of  Heraditus  may  be  termed  monistic,  inasmuch  ai  it  represents  the 
eternal  reason  as  imoiBiieoC  in  the  world  of  individuality  and  change;  and  hyloK^tic,  inas- 
much as  it  conceives  all  matter  to  be  animated.  Plato  ascribes  to  the  ideal  an  independent 
existence,  separate  from  the  sensible.  Aristotle  comtiats  tliis  Platonic  jivptofidf  and  affirms 
the  immanenoe  of  the  uuiversal  in  the  individual,  of  the  ideal  in  the  sensibtei  yet  he  too 
recognizes  for  mind  (vov!)  an  eiiatence  apart  IVom  all  matter.  Tlie  Stoics,  in  their  philoso- 
phy of  nature  and  in  their  theology,  reproduced  the  doctrine  of  Heraditus, — in  which  also 
their  ethics,  notwithstanding  its  essentially  Sooratio  and  Cynic  origin,  G>und  various  points 
of  union. 

§  16.  Pythagoras  of  SsmoB,  the  son  of  MnesarchnH,  was  bora 
about  01.  49.S  =  5SS  b.  c.  According  to  Bome  aoboimtB  he  was  a 
pQpil  of  Fherecydea  and  Anazunander  and  acquainted  with  the 
doctrines  of  the  Egyptian  priests.  At  Crotona,  in  Lower  Italy, 
where  he  settled  in  01.  62.4  =  529  b.  o.,  he  founded  a  society,  whose 
aims  and  character  were  at  once  political,  philosophical,  and  religious. 
All  that  can  be  traced  back  with  certainty  to  Pythagoras  himself  iB 
the  doctrine  of  metempsychosis  and  the  institution  of  certain  religions 
and  ethical  regulations,  and  perhaps  also  the  commencement  of  that 
mathematico-tfaeological  form  of  speculatioR,  which  was  Bubaequentlj 
carried  to  a  high  degree  of  developmenL 
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Philolaas,  a  cootemporaTy  of  Socrates,  paesea  for  the  first  Pvtha- 
goreui  who  iii^de  public  (in  a  written  work)  the  philoeophical  eptem 
of  w  school.  Of  this  work  considerable  fragmente  sm  BtiU  extant ; 
yet  it  is  very  doabtfnl  whether  the  work  is  genoinfl  or  a  coanterleit, 
dating  at  the  latest  fi-om  the  last  centary  before  Christ,  and  on]j  po»- 
seauDg  a  certain  importance  aa  an  anthority  in  regard  to  auci^t 
Fythagoreanism,  from  its  having  been  partially  founded  on  earlier 
anthoritieB. 

Of  the  earlier  Pythagoreans,  the  most  celebrated,  beside  Philo- 
laoB,  were  his  disciples  Simmias  and  Cebes  (who,  according  to  Plato's 
•  PAaedOf  were  friends  of  Socrates),  OcelluB  the  Lucanian,  TimEeaB  of 
Locri,  Echecjratee  and  Acrio,  Archytaa  of  Tarentum,  Lyeis,  and 
Eurytns.  Alcmson  of  Crotona  (a  younger  contemporary  of  Pythag- 
oras), who  held  with  the  Pythagoreans  the  doctrine. of  contraries, 
Hippasns  of  Metapontum,  who  saw  in  fire  the  material  principle  of 
the  world,  Ecphantns,  who  combined  the  doctrine  of  atoms  with  the 
doctrine  of  a  world-ordering  spirit,  and  taught  the  revolution  of  the 
earth  on  its  axis,  Eippodamns  of  Mtletns,  an  architect  and  politician, 
and  others,  are  named  as  philosophers,  whose  doctrines  were  related 
to  those  of  Pythagoreanism.  The  comic  poet  Epichartnns,  who  occa- 
sionally alludes  to  disputed  questions  in  philosophy,  appears  to  have 
come  under  the  influence  of  various  philosophies,  and  among  them, 
in  particular,  of  PythagoreaniBm. 

Th<  npotad  wrlUnfi  of  FjllagmA  m  ■pnriooi  (OmMS  Jurmin.  (d.  S.  K,  QOiiIImt,  Bnalu,  ISII; 
Tb.  OaUbrd,  la  Paaliu  1H»bh»  Bratd,  Oitbrd,  1614-10.  Ldpilc,  ItOS;  Sahuabvin',  Pit  fOUauK 
i^frA^dii  rytlbi^snM-^lcniuB  tniulutoi^*IIhiiiUvdiMlaiimadiianoUlloBi~UI)nD«iudt,19«l)^  Bo 
■lauanthavorkiHcrltw]  to  Onllsi  Lucuu  (Ai  Jimm  Natiira,td.  i,T.  OuIL  Badiilph,  I^ipt.  1901 ; 
•d.  Ma]lxh,lii  JrMi>(.d<  JMi«a,  ■(a,BerIIii,13(S)ud'niiisiuIiaenii{wh<tli(»i]IUd  viCtaii  worki^ 
tt^niit  niayit.  wUch  li  aa\j  u  ibitnat  ol  Pluo'i  Tlmaeiu,  ot  1(t«  origin,  td.  J,  J.  da  Oeldor,  Lijitn, 
ISaS;  eCQ.  AntoD,  Ot  Ori^itulM.  <«••.  mpi  ^v^  n^iw  ■»  ^vhh,  Barlli,  laU).  ud,  moat  probably, 
■Iw  all  Iha  pbUoupblMl  OtemtaU  at AnbJUt  orTanntmn  {Fragm.,td.  Cota.  OnllL.  In  thaSd  nl.  uTUia 
Oputeala  OraaBntm  wtmm  StUtnttina  t  Moralia.  Lilpala,  IBM ;  o£  Patanam  Uiilor.-PIM  Studim 
HHobnti,  ISai,  |lN;  O.  Haitanatals,  At  .Jnrtvt"*  TUmMai  ItvgmfMt  FIHIem?pMcU.  L>!iT»\e,  ISH; 
Pauri«i.lBUwZaUiekr./)lr,dKff4AtiMW<ai,l8HI,p.SIS;ar.  Grappa,  Etber  dU  Fragmntt  da  AnAy- 
taairnddraUvm  JVAoffmr,  BarHo,  IM);  F,  Baekmun,  D*  Pulluiifonanm  RMgtUit.  ^fiin,  \Ui 
■ad-fiO;  gmii^iMat  Pj/O^fgr,  L-IV,  BrMuubarg  llteUom-KatoL),  m«.1H^  '81.  OB).  Tlia  antliantldlr 
of  tha  work  uf  PUlsUaa,  kmrnij  wnallmaa  qnaattooad,  bat  alter  Bocekh'i  cullaetlDn  at  tha  frigmcDU 
■iBKiat  aalTanallr  oonaadad,  iat  bwB  uair  dlipntod,  h  lo  paru  of  tha  irork,  by  Zaller  and  olbm,  tuA 
wfaoDr  rajMtcd  h;  VaL  asaa.  Edil  nora  tmntlr  Behunctinildt  baa  aDdartakao  to  diinoutnla  tha 
VBriouiieaiaftba«trt;rat<£,jHr«mfriI,Ztll(rrlothatlilRlad.i>f  Fiirtf.cirblai>AUM.  df  OrUdim, 
|>.M3aiS4.  Tla  moat  aomplala  eullasUon  atrjthagonaa  fracinaDta  la  fUnlabad  by  MoUaah,  In  VoL  IL 
of  tala  nvffm.  PUtoi.  Or^  IWI,  1_1M, 

JuibllcbiM,  Dt  rua  Ji/Aogarlaa  Hbr;  ateit.  JfalAttt  tat  Parph^rhH.  dt  vtia  Fyaaffonu.  tO. 
Ki«aUi«  Lalp*.  inS-lO;  «i  WaaUrmuiB,  Pwia,  IS60.  [Easllali  tnuuL  of  JambHsbu'  Hft  of  r^Oiagon*, 
fcr  IVjIor.  Loud.  in&  'Tk,  Uf,,^  P^aagcrat  teiOt  U*  OaUt»  Vtnet.  toffMtr  wilMAt  Ltfl  <r 
mmvelt  a<ut  Ui  OmmuitaHm  iipm  Oa  r*r»ea"  (EngL  tniuL  tnm  U>a  Francb  of  Daeltr,  wJlh  th* 
Bu^Uoa  0/  Oa  Q^Un  Van«%  vUota  an  InnalaM  turn  Iba  Onak)  bj  K.  Bom,  Lond.  n07.-  TV.] 
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Of  th<m«n  uodflti  irrlten  on  PyUu^snuiliiii  In  k(B«i1  ud  on  lDdlTldiiiirytt>*g<**'"*.  niBTb* 
■nrBti«*d:  da.  Ualicn,  la  hti  0mA  dtr  XHntU  vxl  WUi.  tnOr-u-Xam,  ToL  L,  p.  ITSiq.;  ^ng. 
BoacUk.  m^  it  FlaioMtiB  lyitfnala  atUMiim  ^otxrtm  et  it  wra  InioU  mlroiiomiiu  FMliilaiaaA, 
Hddelb.  ISIO,  ■!»  wlUi  iddlUoDI  uhI  tnpi^HnoDt  btUtKl  SeSr^  IIL,  Lelpi.  las^  pn  Mfr^tt;  FMMau 
itt  Pr&afomrt  LtUrm  luM  dtn  SrnelitlBattH  tUna  Werlut,Brraa,191t;  J.i.TafU%,DtSodaHIU 
ffOian.  OHgii*.  CtiHiUimi,  a  CemUle,  U'ndit,  18H;  B^nrleh  Kltter,  0«ae4.  arr  PtOiavortUiiitm 
FiHIetBrMt.  Bunbarf,  laM ;  En*t  Beiabold,  SMtntg  wr  XHlnttrnfv  itr  PyOaatrtltoktf,  MttapknO, 
Jniw,  ISII;  Amidaai  Wwdt.  ZtartmiprVRCipftt  (»wuIii>n/V'*'VO"'^  I^f<  1S3T ;  CbrliL  Aag.  Bmdl^ 
r*»v  ij<<  ZoUenlA^  d<r /VMiipiirwr  imf /tDlMUwJn  the  AA«<».  JTu,  leta  ^  »» iq.  ind  U8  tq.;  Ai«. 
Bernb.  Kritcbe,  ^  mcUtatlt  a  J'tOofera  li  vi«  Cntimiaiamm  omdUat  teope  patUta  rommmlatia, 
aaiUiigisn,  ISSO,  cC  ErlKbc'i  f<irieiMf«,  Lpp.  TS-eS;  U.  A.  UaDa,  i)«  Alanaaent  Ovfimiala.  1b  dr. 
FoUnen'i  P\aiiL-Ki1.atuiim,  Hunburf.  ISta,  pp. tl-SIl  A.  OlidlKli,  INa  PyOumerttrunA  itt  IJAin^m, 
FoaaB,lUl;  T.  a  Th.  AUIliI,  M  Mm  JmX  giuiMi/iurU  apwf  J^mifwh  al  BtH9d<mfHpiamtd,  a 
DortntHmt  vtUrlbiit  tt  a  PvOtagora  aumUa  M,  Hatla,  IMT;  0.  OmU,  llUlert  <^  Grtta,  ToL  IT. 
(LaodoD),  p^  aW-SSl ;  TiL  Ewe,  Onioi  tfe  jiriaf.  Ml*-,  onl.  a(  anctor.,  BbtUd,  IRU,  p.  1  <<'h«a  tb* 
reBolBCBrH  of  tht  PhUolui  lhicn™ti  U  danled) ;  C  I.  He/dai;  XIJMaa  PytJut^onat  nUuHelai,  Fruk&ft. 
on-Aa-H.  IBM;  P.  D.  Oariuh,  Zaltatot,  CUtrondat.  Pyt^a^orai.  Bwal,lBA8i  L.  Koa^  Tittup,  mut  if <• 
J>tfaiifftabt<uU.Wtii^liiaKi  -/*i«*a"VoLI1I,18»,  Mo,l:MdiiMd,  laiwtfJe  JX*.  />UAia,  Id  -  Ar 
CaifoiKb"  (ad.  b^  MlelirlttJ.  ToL  IIL,  3S&  No.  i;  y  tnarima,  Dit  PyOuig.  ZiMtn  (O.-Pr.),  ODaUov, 
ISa;  A.  Iaii(<1,  PyOuigen,  as  ducTWna  <<  aon  Alilain  i'aprit  la  criUfUa  aUtnaiide,  In  Etrui  dm 
Btum  M<indtt.^T^Vl.  •mn^  Pir.  ISSi,  pp.  H»-t£t ;  C  Bciiur«limdt,  IMa  ansibUelit  £tlrifanatrtt 
daa  mbJOIlt  iMd  dfa  JHieWOatv  dar  tt»  aiv«B3itr<ataMS  .SBalar,  Bonn.  ISM;  Ed.  Kallar.  l^/Oagtm 
imd dU PgOaffBrattaat.  InUa  Fo^r.  k  .^U^  Lalpi.  1«S,  pp.  W-W;  Oaorf  Bathgebcr,  Grtmeritol tm- 
load  md  iV<ta«vnu.  QoUu,  ISU;  Adolf  RotheDbBcher.  i)iH  ;St(<(m  tfir  /V^oevrair  ancA  (fan  .iii^afrait 
dM  .^Mlf.,  fiarllii,  ISSI;  Hallaoh,  Ol  PytKagara  ffH?w  dttdp^U  tt  aiwaaasHAw.  In  tha  Frnffrnt. 
J%itoa.  ffr.,  IL  letr,  pp.  L-LTII. ;  Ednard  Biltur.  i^f*- "•*-  Wtl44  txm  Sa7<m.JlariiKnn.  Jees  (aio^ 
tha  tbowT  °f  RStb);  Albart  FnlhaiT  Ton  Tbimoi,  DU  lapmoiUluti  SyaibnUJt  it  AlUHhtmH.  pan  L, 
CokfiM,  1S<8:  F.  LatmdsiC  Sib.  rmtet  i4  Pytk.  ffna^ua  iymbM4  ditfmttitia  amm.  411,  BarltD,  ISK 
C£  alao  L.  Prcnra,  CaAer  iU  Jblidiiffigl-tU  del  Coptrnteut  (m  diH  e^danktu  grtte/lUclur  PMIotOflia* 
■iul  .^itroiuHnaK,  Tfaorn.  I  W\  ud  tha  voifca  hj  Idalar,  Boeckh.  ud  othan,  dtsd  balo*  (p.  41), 

Od  AlomBOD  tba  CrotoDiita,  aea  Krladia,  Famiamoik,  L  pp  W-TB. 

OnBlppodunaiiar  UllttDi:  C  T.  Btmann,  Z>a  jn^ipsil.  JWaaifl,  ad  .drW.i^  IL  Ii,HBr1niix,  IMl; 
L.Blalii,  iBlIekla  XM-ir  JSr  StaattwiiMniAiffl,  U9I.  Idlaq.;  BoIil  t.  MoU.  Oaaak.  iwf  Mtt  «ar 
SEiMtoiDlaL,  TeL  L,  ErL  ISiU,  p.  ITI ;  Sari  BllcluibcWKl.  9fA  v.  i^on  <far  SaaUa-  wid  Staat^Mlot^ 
TvL  I_  IHO,  p.  H  aq.  Ob  Hlppoduini  ud  Phajaat :  Harm.  HankaE,  Zw  ffMOl.  dt  trItrK,  StanttKlm. 
(Q.  ProgT.).  Baliwadal,  19M. 

JTpiatilnni  Aa^™*"'"-  fB^  H.  Puhnu  XraumiB, Harltoi,  IfM;  rae.  Tbnii.  Batck.  i'oWaa  V<cd 
0raae,  Lalpa.  (lUl,  «}  IBM ;  ad.  Mntlacb.  J'^npm.  Ph.  Or ^  p.  lUaeq.;  eC  Otw.  J^  Dortntimm  atmirmHa^ 
p.  EUaq.;  Laop.  BdimldC,  tfaaa^laltaa  4''A^''>'>»'<i  V>M-  /■'  i^  EpttAarvii  rtMam  jAUotepkaiidi, 
iaiai.KW\l»a.^tmj^£pMiarf*i»tadiM-miimriiiino,>,irt<i,\K  tha  Rhtln  Mt^/.  PIl.  naw  aartc^ 
Till.  ISBt,  p.  aSOaq,;  Ang.  0.  Fr.  Lorau,  Ltbn  ••id  Ecltri/tm  dii  Kctrt  Jfp.  ntbfl  tturr  fiiifmmtem- 
lammltmg.  Barilo,  ISM  <<£  Laop.  Bcbmldl  In  Iha  GNt.  fl.  An.,  IStl^  Ho.  H,  pp.  lBl-aU)j  Q.  Baintadr. 
Ontndr.  d4F  grUeh.  litt^  Sd  teTlaad  ad.  IL  b,  ISU,  pp.  IM-UT. 

"  Of  Pythegonuiitiii  and  EU  bnndar  tradition  has  tbe  mors  to  tell  D8  Uie  Ikrther  tt  b 
Temored  Id  tSnta  IWint  Its  HubJecC,  vhereu  it  becomei  more  reticent  !n  proportiMi  as  tn 
qjproach  chronologicfiUy  neHrer  to  that  sabject  itself"  (Zellcr).  NeverthelMs,  we  poaaaM 
■ereral  verj  old  and  entirelj  reliable  daC*  concerning  P;rtl^>g<inK.  Xenophanes,  tbs 
fbtmder  of  tha  Eleatla  b^kkiI,  ridimilsa  the  doctrine  of  pTthegorag  in  the  ft^wiog  Unea 
(ap.  Mog.  L,  VUL  36)  :~ 

Eol  mrri  ptv  anf^^o/iiveu  mcbiaicat  vapiimt 

taahi  iir<Micrtlp(u  mi  ridi  ^dtrdiu  l-mc 

nauRU,  /iiiii  lii'"^,  iirtof  fiimi  oWpof  iarl 

"fvx^j  T^  iyvuv  f^cy^a/iiv^  aiuv, 

Hendltna  aaja  (<ip.  Diog.  L.,  VIIL  6) :  "  Of  all  men,  Pjrthagoraa,  the  son  of  Kneaanlini, 
mMt  praodced  inquiry  (IdTopfff  ^ma/etv);  hia  om  -wiBdoni  wm  eclectic  and  nothing  better 
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thm  polfButhf  md  perreited  irL"  Berodotua  (IL  81  and  113)  tnoM  the  dootriiM  ef 
BMUmpB^chiMia  and  certain  religioua  regulationa  of  the  (OrphiH*  and)  P^thagoreaiu  bade 
to  the  EgjpUana,  thus  implyiDK,  apparentlj,  that  ^^agofM  riiited  the  Bgyptiana. 
Iboomm  (iiMMi  Aw^^  38)  is  the  flrat  who  ezpreaalf  mentloDS  auch  a  TiaiL  Cicero  Mja 
of  FjrthaKoraa  (A  Al,  V.  S9,  8T):  "  ^cmilwit  Jiwlmpa."  Fof  the  lact  that  the  matha- 
matical  adeucM  origliiated  in  Egypt  and  were  there  oultivaled  b;  the  priesta,  we  hmvo 
Ariatotls'*  teatiinony  [MeL,  I.  1).  Ifrom  that  countr;  Ff  thagoraa,  according  to  the  eTidence 
or  Oallimachiia  (of.  Diodorui  Stoolua,  In  the  Fatiea*iiielie  Eaxrpte,  Vll.-X.  3G),  brought 
much  of  hia  mathematical  knowledge  and  trangplanled  it  into  Hellaa,  while  other  portiona 
of  it  were  discoTered  bj  hinueIC  Among  other  ihingt,  the  discovery  of  the  reluion  be- 
a  the  hjpoteuuBe  and  the  eidea  of  the  right-ang^  trian^  la  aaeribed  to  him  bf 
IB  Laerttus  (TIIL  ISX  on  the  authority  of  a  mathemaUciaii  uatned  ApoUodorut. 
BtogeDM  dtea  In  thia  conneolion  the  epigram : 

'Hvua  Tlv9ay6p^  to  wepiKXeic  tiiparo  ypiftaa 

Whether  Pfthagoraa  really  traTeled  in  Egypt  ia  a  matter  not  whollj  ft«e  fKim  doubt. 
It  may,  nerertiieleaB,  be  considered  ag  very  probable  that  bs  did.  Uany  of  the  embellisli- 
menta  added  by  later  miters  to  their  accouDts  of  the  life  and  joumeya  or  Pftbagoral^ 
are  eaaOy  recognized  aa  fablea.  Dittoes  Laenius  relates  (Vlll.  3),  following,  apparently, 
the  authority  of  AriBtoje&ua,  that  Pytbagorai,  bating  the  tyranny  of  PoljCTHtet,  emigrated 
to  Ootona.  in  Lower  Italy.  Aooording  to  Cioero  (Acj).,  II.  16;  cf.  Thanij.,  I,  lS),P;thagoraa 
tsme  to  Italy  in  01. 82.4  (6!9  B.  c).  He  united  bimaelf  to  the  aristocratic  party  in  Crotona, 
where,  aa  we  are  told,  the  depreuion  caused  by  a  defeat,  auRbred  not  long  befc^e  ia  a 
ooolsBt  with  the  Locriang  end  Bbegiaog  on  the  river  Sagn,  had  undo  the  population  bub- 
captible  to  moral  intlnenoeB,  and  he  secured  that  party  for  hia  prt^ect  of  an  ethical  and 
rsligioua  reform.  By  tiiis  means  the  iotimecy  of  the  union  of  llie  members  of  the  aris- 
tocratic party  and  their  power  in  the  state  were  very  considerably  increased. 

The  memberaofthe  PythagoresD  society  were  subjected  to  a  rigid  etbico-religioits  re^ 
men  (the  OidaT^iaf  rpAroc  roil  /)uiu,  which  is  mentioned  already  by  Plato,  It^.,  X.  p.  600  b). 
An  examination  as  to  fltoeas  ]^eceded  admission.  Disciples  ware  bound  for  d  long  time 
to  mate  obedieitce,  and  unconditional  submiation  to  the  autliority  of  the  doctrine  pro- 
pounded to  tliem.  Rigorous  daily  eelf-eiamlaatlon  was  required  of  all;  the  propagation 
among  the  peojde  of  the  doctrines  (in  particular,  probably,  the  theoaophic  speciilatioos) 
of  die  school  was  prohibited.  Further  reqairementa  imposed  oa  members  were  moderation 
hi  the  use  of  articles  of  food  and  simplicity  in  personal  attire.  The  use  of  animal  food  was 
pannitted,  under  certain  limitationa, — a  fact  attested  by  Aristotle  and  by  AristozsDBs  (op. 
Diog.  L,  VIII.  19  and  SO);  Heraclides  of  Pontus  inoorrectly  asaiimes  the  contrary;  but 
certain  Orphista  and  later  Pythagoreans  abstained  wholly  from  the  use  of  aoiiDal  food. 
Ariatoienua  (op.  Gelliua,  IT.  II)  disputes  the  assertion  that  Pythagoras  forbade  the  use 
of  beaas  for  food.  According  to  Herod.,  II.  SI,  burial  in  woolen  garments  was  IbrUdden 
in  the  Orphlc-Pyth^OTean  mysteriea. 

Tbe  democratic  party  (perhaps  also,  at  times,  an  unfriendly  aristocratic  fivotion)  reacted 
agmnst  the  growtng  power  of  the  society.  It  is  related  of  Pythagoras  that,  after  baring 
Ured  in  CroKMia  nearly  twenty  years,  and  soon  after  the  victory  gained  In  610  a.  c.  by  tha 
Croumiates,  on  the  river  Traeii,  over  the  Sybarites,  who  were  living  under  the  monarchical 
rule  of  Telys,  he  was  banished  by  an  opposition  party  nnder  Cylon,  and  that  he  removed 
to  Ueiaponlum  and  soon  afterward  died  there,  Pytbagoreanlsm  found  acceptance  among 
tbe  aristocracy  oT  tMimerous  Italian  dtiec,  and  gave  to  their  par^  an  Ideal  point  of  support 
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Bat  the  peraecutioni  wera  lUo  tervnl  timea  renewed.  Id  OrotoDi,  as  tt  tppein.  the 
putisatiB  of  PythtgonM  uid  the  "Cjloniuis"  were,  for  a  long  lime  aner  the  death  of 
Fj^hagoraa,  living  in  oppoeitiOD  aa  political  partiea,  till  at  len^h,  about  a  ceDturj  later,  tlie 
FTlhagoreana  were  lurprieed  b^  their  opponeuta  while  enitnged  in  a  dellberatioo  in  the 
"houae  of  Milo"  (who  himaeif  bad  died  long  berore),  and,  the  houae  being  aet  on  Oi« 
and  ■urrounded,  all  periahed,  with  the  exception  of  Andiippua  and  Ltbib  of  Tarentum. 
(According  to  other  accounta,  the  burning  of  the  boune,  in  which  tlie  PfthogoreanB  were 
aaaembled,  took  place  on  the  occaeion  of  tbs  flrat  reaction  againat  the  aociet]',  in  the 
lire-time  of  Pjtbagoraa.)  hjm»  went  to  Thebea,  and  waa  there  (soon  after  400  b.  c)  a 
teacher  of  the  jouthful  Epamlnondas.  Di(^.  L.  (VIII.  1)  aacribea  to  him  tbe  anthorahip 
of  a  worii  commonlj  aacribed  to  Fjtbsgoraa.  Thia  work,  aocordiDg  to  MuUadi'a  coa- 
Jectiira  {Fragm.  PA.  Gr.,  L  413),  was  the  "Carmen  Aureum,"  a  poem  which,  however, 
at  least  in  it*  preaent  form,  U  probabl;  of  later  origin. — Not  long  after  thia  time  all 
the  political  conaequenu  and  power  of  the  Pjlhagoreana  in  lulj  came  to  an  end.  At 
Tarentum  the  Pythagorean  Archjtaa  waa  atdll  at  the  head  of  the  atate  in  the  time  of 
Flato. 

Among  the  authoritiea  for  the  doctrine  of  the  Pjthagoreana,  the  indicationa  fumiahed 
hj  Arialotle  are  the  tnoat  Important.  Of  atill  greater  tbIuo  for  our  knowledge  of  the 
Pythagorean  ajatem  would  be  the  fragmenta  (collected  bj  Boeckh)  of  the  work  of  Philo- 
laue,  a  contempotary  of  Socratea,  in  caae  their  authentldty  were  assured.  All  othn 
pretended  philoaophicel  writinga  and  fragmenta  of  wrltinga  b;  anraent  Pythagoieatta,  are 
dectdedlf  sptiriouB*.  The  contenta  of  the  fragmentB  attributed  to  Fhilolaua  agree  in  manj 
respects  qaile  well  with  the  testimony  of  Aristotle,  and  afford  bendes  a  much  more  concrete 
conoeplicn  of  the  Pythagorean  system;  yet  with  them  is  mingled  much  that  ia  of  eitra- 
neous  and  later  origin,  and  which  is  yet  scarcely  to  be  placed  to  the  account  of  the  suthoia 
In  whom  the  fragments  are  found.  Plato  and  Aristotle  seem  to  have  bad  no  knowledge 
of  any  other  than  oral  ntterance*  of  Fhilolaua.  Only  their  atatementa  and,  in  part,  those 
of  the  earlieat  Aristotelians,  but  no  later  ones,  are  perfectly  trustworthy,  Tinon  the  SiUo- 
greph  (writer  of  satires,  sea  below,  g  60)  says  (Qea,  KieL  Ait,  IH.  II)  thst  Plato  bought 
for  much  money  a  small  book,  on  which  he  founded  hia  dialogue  nmocM  (ooDtaining  hie 
natural  philosophy);  but  it  is  very  donbtflil  what  work  is  meant  (perhaps  a  WM^  of 
Archytas).  A  apurioua  letter  from  Plato  to  Dio  contains  the  commiaaiMt  to  buy  Pytha- 
gorean book*.  Neantbea  of  Cy^cua  aacribea  tlie  flrat  publication  of  Fytbegoreen  doctrinea 
to  Philolaus  and  Empedodet.  Hermippua  saya  that  Fhilolaua  wrote  a  book  which  Plato 
bought  in  order  to  copy  fYom  It  his  linuitut;  Setyrus  speaks  of  three  book*.  The  three 
books,  of  which  the  fragments  above  mentioned  have  come  down  to  ua,  are  (sa  Schaar- 
•chmidt  baa  shown)  probably  spurious,  as  sUo  are  the  alleged  writing*  oT  other  ancient 
Fythsgoreens  and  of  Pythagoras  hiniaelf. 

Charmed  by  the  epodictical  nature  of  that  knowledge  which  we  have  of  the  tnoO*- 
moticaj  ordtr  immanent  in  thing*,  the  FytbagoreaEU  ezaggermled  the  power  of  the  mad>> 
ematical  principle  in  their  mtottrieal  ipeenlalien-'-a.  speculation  whidi  overstef^ied  the 
limits  of  exact  msthemallcsl  sdenee. 

Tbe  principles  of  numbers,  limit  and  the  unlimited,  were  viewed  by  the  Pythagorean*, 
according  to  Aristotle,  not  as  predlcatea  of  another  aubalance,  but  *a  themselvea  the  sub- 
atance  of  thinga ;  at  the  aame  time  things  were  looked  upon  a*  images  of  these  prindfde* 
immanent  in  them.  It  does  not  appesr  that  these  two  ststements  are  to  be  refemd  to 
diflbrant  Inactions  of  the  Pythagoreans;  perhaps  the  mode  of  apeech  of  *ome  suggested 
the  one  laterpretation,  that  of  other*  the  other.  Yet  the  same  peraona  might  in  a  certain 
■enae  hold  both  of  these  dootrinat.    It  i*  hardly  auppoaable  that  aay  aw  of  the  ancient 
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Pjthegoronns  m&de  um  of  the  exact  phraseology  employed  by  Ariitotla.  Ariatotls  seeml, 
ratber,  at  timea  to  be  eipreEBing  in  hia  own  Ungues  conceptioDS  which  he  only  Found 
implied  iu  their  doctrines.  The  scale  of  created  objecta  wM  aymbolized  by  the  aerioB  or 
nombera,  the  numbera  Tour  (nr^iaxrif)  and  lea  (Jtiuf)  playing  an  eapecially  promiusnt 

or  the  Bpedal  doctrinaa  of  the  Pythagoreana,  thrir  astronomical  and  muaical  doctrine* 
are  the  most  worthy  of  remark.  That  the  theory  of  a  counter-earth  (avTix^M)  under  the 
earth  and  the  motion  of  both  around  a  central  &r«,  really  belongs  to  the  alder  Pytha* 
goreoDS,  we  know  (apart  tVom  the  at  leaat  doubtf^il  Philolaua-Fragmenta)  from  Aristotle 
(De  Cmiii,  II.  13,  and  Mdtqik.,  L  E).  Diog.  Laert  ssya  (VIII.  BS)  that  the  drcular  motion  of 
the  earth  waa  Brat  taught  by  Pbdolaus,  thoDgh  others  ascribed  the  doctrine  to  Hicetaa.  The 
doctrine  of  the  earth  and  the  counler-oarth  is  ascribed  to  the  Pythagorean  Hicetas  by 
Paeudo-Plutareh  (i%icPh.,  III.6);  Cicero  (^oul.,  11.  39)  attributes  to  him,  on  the  authority 
of  Theophrastus,  the  doctrine  that  the  earth  moves  eiraan  aaem.  The  rotation  of  the 
earth  on  its  siia  is  also  ascribed  {I^oil,  III.  13;  Hippol,,  Adv.  Boer.,  I.  IG)  to  Ecphantus 
(according  to  Boockh's  aupposittoo,  t>  pupil  of  Hicetas),  who  assigned  to  tlie  material  utomi 
magaitiide,  figure,  and  force,  attributing  their  arrangement  to  Qod ;  also  to  Plato's  disdple, 
Heraclides  of  Heraclea  on  the  Eniine,  who  (according  to  Stob.,  Ed.,  L  440)  held  the  world 
to  be  infinite.  That  the  hypothesis  of  the  aun's  immobility  and  of  the  revolution  of  the 
earth  around  it  agrees  with  the  phenomena  was  shown  later,  !8I  B.  c.,  by  ArisCarchus  of 
SamoB,  the  astronomer;  floally,  Seleucua  of  Seleucia  on  the  Tigris,  in  Babylonia  (about  IH 
IL  c),  taught  the  Infinite  extension  of  the  world  and  propounded  tho  heliocentric  system 
as  bis  astronomical  doctrine,  ^ee  Plat,  i^tc  PUl.,  II.  1,  13,  24;  IILIT;  Stob.,  £^. /%|i«, 
I.  26 :  cf.  Lud.  Ideler,  Ueber  dot  VtrhSUniia  dea  Copemiaia  nan  JJIerOutm,  in  Wolf  and  Batt- 
maon's  Mai./,  d.  AOaihumMoiM.,  U.  IBID,  pp.  393-161;  Boeckh,  J>t  Platayat.,  etc,  ISIO^ 
p.  12  (£1  Sehr.,  III.  p.  2T3),  PhOiilmt,  p.  122,  Dia  Ktatn.  Syilim  dta  Flalo,  p.  122Bq-<ii>d  P- 
14S;  Sophus  Huge,  Der  ChaldSar  SeUv/cot,  Dresden,  1S6G.)  Yet  accusations  of  heresy  were 
not  wanting  even  in  antiquity  for  those  who  held  the  doctrine  of  the  earth's  motion.  Wit- 
ness Aristarchus  of  Samos,  who  waa  -charged  with  imfdety  by  Cleanthes  the  Stoic,  on 
account  of  his  astronomical  opinions. 

The  doctrine  of  the  harmony  of  the  spheres  (Arist.,  Da  Coda,  IL  9)  was  grounded  on 
the  assumption  that  the  celestial  spheres  were  separated  fVom  each  other  by  latervala 
corresponding  with  the  relative   lengths  of  strings,   arranged  to   produce  harmoniona 

Tha  sout  was,  acoording  to  the  Pythagoreans,  a  harmony ;  dudnsd  to  the  body  as  a 
punishment,  It  dwelt  in  it  as  in  a  prison  (Flat.,  Phaeda,  p.  61  b). 

According  to  the  statement  of  Eudemus,  tlie  Aristotelian,  in  his  lectures  on  Fhysici 
(reported  by  Simplicius,  Ad.  AriA  Phy:,  ITS  a),  the  Pyihagoteans  taught  that  io  various 
coamical  periods  the  same  persons  and  events  return  or  are  repeated:  li  it  ri;  nuntinstu 
ntf  HiAiTopeiofc  (j[  ir£uv  rd  orrd  apSpif  nayii  iivdohryfyiu  rd  fmpiiov  /jfuv  ml^ijvoi;  djni, 
mi  rd  oUa  ravra  6/ioiuf  !{«.  fEhe  same  doctrine  meeta  us  again  with  the  Stoics,  but  only 
ift  combination  with  the  Heradlteaa  doctrine  of  inrupuaif;  sea  below,  g  C4.) 

jUthical  notions  bore  among  the  Pythagoreans  it  mathematical  form,  symbols  filling  the 
place  of  deSnitiooa.  Justice  was  deSned  by  them  (according  to  Arist.,  Sh.  Xic,  T.  8 ;  cf. 
Magn.  MbtoL,  I.  1 ;  I.  34)  as  apiSfiit  loduf  las;  (square-number),  by  which  it  was  Intended 
to  eipreea  the  correapondeoce  between  action  aud  suOering  (ri  ivriiraroiMf,  i.  t.  a  rii 
ivai^et,  toct"  smrroAFh'),  or,  in  other  words,  retribntion. 

Some  of  the  Pythagoreans  (according  to  Arist.,  Xet,  I.  G)  set  forth  e  table  of  flinda- 
mental  contraries,  heeded  by  that  of  limit  and  iUimitaUon.    The  oonoeptions  Induded  In  It 
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ar«  net  prop«rij  ntegorloo,  becaow  tMt  abaolutriy  uninrul,  i,  e.,  tOnoaX  grooiKUwaoep- 
tioui,  equal]  J  ^pUeablo  to  nature  and  nund.     The  Uble  U  u  foUowi : — 

Limit. 
Odd, 
Oue. 

Ible. 

AtraaU 

Straight 

light 

Good.  Bad. 

Square.  Oblong. 

Alemteon,  the  CT«tonlBte,irai  aphTsldan,  vrbo  (according  to  ArisL,  JCtfapL,  L  S)  "was 
in  tbe  flower  of  his  age  when  Pjthagoraa  was  an  old  man,"  and  taught  that  the  mqoritj' 
oT  human  thing!  were  in  twos  [in  contrariei]  (r'lvat  Ho  rd  m>Ua  ruv  oMituT^ltw),  yet  did 
not  III  on  a  Epecific  Uiunber  of  contraries,  but  only  gar*  In  each  case  those  whicli  hap- 
peoed  to  occur  to  him.  He  taught  that  the  Mul  wat  located  In  the  brain,  whither  all 
■anaationa  were  condncted  through  oanala  n«m  the  organa  or  senaatioti  (Theophr.,  J>t 
Sanm,  36 ;  Plut,  ifoc  PL,  TV.  16,  11),  and  that  tlie  aoul,  like  the  atara,  waa  the  aul^ect 
of  eternal  motion  (Ariat,  A  An.,  I.  !). 

Eurytus  is  mentioned,  together  with  Fhilolaiia,  m  among  the  FythagoreaiiB  whom 
Plato  met  in  Itaij'  (D.  L.,  III.  6).  The  ifetem  of  numerical  symboliam  waa  fiirther 
developed  bf  Eurytus,  whose  speculations  appear  to  bare  been  dehTered  ouij  orallj  (Ar., 
JItL,  SIY.  E,  109!  b,  10).  PbiloUms  and  Kurytus  are  sptAen  of  as  residenla  of  Tarontnm 
(Diog.  L.,  Till.  46);  Xenoptiilus,  of  Chalds  in  Thrace,  and  the  Phliaaians  Pbanto,  Eche- 
crates,  Dioclcs,  and  Poljmnaatus,  pupils  <^  Philolaus  and  Eurytua,  and  all  personally 
known  to  Aristoienus  the  A.HBtotellaii,  are  said  to  bare  been  the  lait  of  the  Pytiiagoreana. 
Xenophilus  is  reported  to  have  taught  in  Athens  and  to  bava  died  at  an  advanoed  age^ 
Tie  school  disappeared  (until  the  rise  of  Neo-I^rthagoreaniam),  although  the  Orphic- 
Pjthagoroan  Orgies  were  continued. 

Bippodamus  of  Miletus,  a  contemporary  of  Socrates,  was  (according  to  Arist,  AUL, 
It  S),  Ilka  Phaleas,  the  Chalcedonian  (Ar.,  FbL,  II.  1),  and  (according  to  Diog.  L.,  IIL  87  and 
G7)  Protagoras,  tbe  Sophist,  a  forennner  of  Plato  in  tbe  conaCructioa  of  political  tbeorie*. 
According  to  Arislotle,  Uippodamua  was  the  first  private  citiieo  who  undertook  to  tay 
any  tbiDg  respecting  the  best  form  of  constitution  for  tbe  state.  The  territory  of  the  statt^ 
he  taught,  ^outd  be  divided  into  three  portions:  a  sacred  portion  for  tbe  serrice 
of  the  gods,  a  common  domain  for  the  support  of  tbe  military  order,  and  a  third  poilioa 
to  be  held  as  private  property.  Hie  various  courts  of  justice  should  be  subject  to  one 
court  of  appeal.  Whether,  or  to  what  extent,  Rippodamua  was  coimected  with  the 
Pythairorean  school,  ai«  doubtflil  quostioos.  Among  tbe  later  forgeries  under  the  names 
of  early  Pythagoreans,  waa  one  bearing  the  name  of  "Hippodamua  the  Pythagorean,"  and 
another  ascribed  to  "  Hippodamus  the  Thurian,"  by  wbidt  the  same  petwm  seems  to  be 
Intended.  Fragments  of  these  forgeries  are  preserved  m  Stobnus  (Floriltg.,  XLIII.  92-94, 
and  XCTin.  11).  Phaleas  deaired  that  inequality  of  possesaions  among  dtiaens  should  be 
prevented,  aCBrraing  that  it  easily  led  to  revolutionary  movements ;  indeed,  be  Is  the  first 
who  expressly  demanded  that  all  dUzena  ahould  have  equal  possessions  (ArisL,  iU.,  XL  1, 
1386  b,  40). 
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Eptdi>nDiuiofC(M,MinorElolhaleB(boniklMat(60,  ^edatSTncnge,  about  460  b.  o.\ 
in  the  flnt  of  his  poetical  compoBilioni  cited  by  Diog.  L.  (HI.  0-17),  representB  a  Dum 
Tvned  in  E}eatic,  Tythagorema,  and  especially  In  HeracUteao  pliilotophy,  engaged  in  omirar- 
latton  with  one  who  was  a  atranger  to  pliiloBophy  and  a  partisan  of  th6  reUgious  ideaa  of 
the  ancient  poeli  and  the  people.  In  aDathec  of  the  rragnieDta  preaerred  bj  Diogtoaa  htt 
diacussee  Uie  diSercnco  between  art  and  the  artist,  and  between  goodness  and  the  man  who 
U  good,  ia  tema  vhiidi  reniod  ua  of  the  Platonic  doctrine  oT  ideaa.  They  ar«  not  M  to 
talno,  howeTer,  altogether  in  the  Plalonio  sense,  wblcli  respecta  the  difference  betwa«a 
Ihe  uniTeraai  and  the  indiridusl,  but  rather  in  the  sense  of  the  distinction  between 
sbatract  and  concrete.  A  third  fragment  oondudea  from  instances  of  artiatio  skill  In  ani- 
mala,  that  the;,  too,  ara  poueased  of  rauon.  A  Ibunh  ooDl^os,  in  tta  axpreaaiona  «on< 
coning  the  diversity  of  taatea,  mnch  to  remind  one  of  the  vertea  of  the  Seatio  phlloeophar 
Xenophanea,  on  the  direraity  of  human  conceptions  of  the  goda.  A  philosophical  sjatem 
eon  not  be  ascribed  to  Bfrfcharmus.  PUto  sars  {TJuatL,  p.  IGSa),  that  the  comic  poet, 
EpchanuuB,  embraced,  tike  Homer,  that  oonoeption  of  the  world  lo  which  HeradiHu 
gare  the  moat  general  philoaophical  eipreuioa  (Ihe  doctrine,  which  flnda  the  real  in 
what  ia  peroepdbla  and  cfaaDgeable).  daaaical  aphorisms  of  Epicfaarmus  are :  vaft  xal 
jtl/aiaa'  msim-iiv,  ipllpa  Tairra  Tin/  fpeviiv,  iai  voif  ip^  nal  vnvf  aioAei,  rVJji  jcu^  ml 
n^U.  The  Boman  poet  Ennius  composed  a  Pjthagorizlng  didactic  poem  in  iuiitatioii 
cd  rate  attribated  to  RpinharmnsL  Tadou  bngeoM  ondar  tha  nsina  of  ^Ichanuw 
^MM  pnbliahed  At  an  aaiiy  data 

l:ha  autbor  of  the  woric  aactibed  to  Phllolana  seea  In  the  principles  of  nnmbers  tha 
principles  of  things.  These  .principles  ore  the  limitii^  and  lUimitation,  They  conTerga 
to  harmony,  wliich  is  unity  in  multiplicity  and  agreement  in  heterc^enelty.  Tbua  tb«y 
gatauie  in  succession,  fint,  unity,  then  the  aeriei  of  arithmetioal  or  "  monadic  "  nnmben, 
than  tha  "geometrical  numbers,"  or  "magnitudes,"  i.  &,  the  foms  of  apace:  point,  line, 
mrflMe,  and  solid;  next,  material  objects,  then  life,  sensuous  conacioaBness, and  the  higher 
psychical  forces,  as  love,  fVicndsbip,  mind,  and  intcUigenco.  Xiko  is  known  by  like,  but  it  la 
by  number  that  things  are  brought  into  harmonious  relations  to  the  souL  The  understasd- 
ing,  det«Ioped  by  mathematical  study,  is  the  organ  of  knowledge.  Jluaical  harmony 
depends  on  a  certain  nunterical  proportion  In  the  lengths  of  muirieat  strings.  The  octave,  In 
particular,  or  harmony  in  the  narrower  aenae,  depends  on  the  ratio— 1 : 1,  which  includes 
tha  two  latioB  of  the  fourth  (3 : 1)  and  the  Bflh  (2 : 3  or  i:  6).  The  Ave  regular  so1hI»— the 
cube,  the  tetrahedroD,  the  octahedron,  the  iooaahedron,  and  the  dodecahedron — ore  respac- 
tively  the  fundamental  forma  of  earth,  fire,  air,  water,  and  the  flfth  elemout,  which  encoin- 
paaaca  all  the  rest  The  soul  la  united  by  number  and  harmony  with  tha  bedy,  which  is  Its 
organ,  and  at  the  aame  time  alao  its  prison.  From  the  Heitio,  i.  e.,  bom  the  central  fire, 
•round  which  earth  and  oounler^arth  daily  revolve,  the  eoul  of  the  worid  spreads  through 
the  epheres  of  the  counter-earth,  the  earth,  the  moon,  the  aun,  the  planet*  JCercury,  Venm^ 
Kara,  Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  the  Bied  stars  to  "  Olympus,"  the  last  sphere  which  include! 
all  the  others.  The  world  is  eternal,  and  ruled  by  the  One,  who  Is  akin  to  it,  and  baa 
supreme  might  and  excellence.  The  director  and  ruler  of  all  things  i*  Qod ;  he  is  oiw 
and  eternal,  enduring  and  Immovable,-  ever  lika  himself,  and  diflbrent  fVom  all  things 
bedde  him.     He  eooompasses  and  guards  the  universe. 

§  17.  The  foundation  of  the  Eleatic  doctrine  of  unity  was  laid  in 
theological  fonn  hj  XenopLanes  of  Colophon,  metaphyucally  devel- 
oped AS  a  doctrine  of  being  by  ParmeDidea  of  Elea,  dialectically  de- 
fended in  oppoeitioD  to  the  Tolgar  belief  in  a  plurality  of  objects 
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and  in  rerolntion  and  clisnge  bj  Zeno  of  Elea,  and  finally,  vith 
some  decleneioD  in  vigor  of  thought,  aaaimilated  more  nearly  to  the 
earlier  natural  philosophy  by  Meliasoe  of  Samoa. 

Ilw  Mtowlaf  ntken  tnt  ttftMar  it  Uh  tUoMe  pUliwplMn  ud  tli«lr  doctrlun :  Joh.  ONtfr. 
Valtkar,  A-^tu*!  XKoMiaU  0nU«r,  *d  nl^  MifiltbBrt  ud  J^p4l(!,  ITM ;  Gm.  Out  rOJIelxm.  i^frs-  <r« 
XnugiAaH,  bua^  Corvto  .JrMoUH  «t^  A-Unfiu^  pattm  iOiitlr.  oimmtnlaHo,  Hal1«,  1T»;  Jok. 
eattLBoU*,  Qnif«ii(ietlB  04  vrtn  «t  preertmupaiMMiml  i»a4  g  Jintipiton*  prtoa  ^hM  ctntfer*  lutln* 
ad  {pliKWIm,  CMWDcni,  Jna^  CbiHK  (K  00(^  Tul  X,  p^  1BT  Mq. :  0.  Lodw.  Hp^lliC,  Ff luflata*  pU/^ 
pkeryiiK  ItifanOBnan  lul^tsla  eowtiUarto  <■  yHwaw ynrtan  tUtilliili  Xmoptumx,  Zrjumt.  Oavia, 
BirllB.lTM;  nikbon, /VvfHflibinuitMG'fcftoUnt/HTflK'.fijlaHMViit'i^H/'aniinJiJfi.EnUie&i- 
ktfr*  **■  «aA  dw  PIMaL,  -StBdW-  t  u»]  T,  Jou,  infi;  Amd.  Pejmi,  Smptdod.  tt  rarm.  /ntf- 
mtaOa,  I^rt.  IBM;  Oz.  Avf.  BrudU.  Onm.  BmL  pan  I.  XnopStnii,,  Pormtnidf  tt  HM—i  doetrtna 
tpr»pHUpUliit^>*«nm  nOquUt  txpttlla,  Altuu.  1818 ;  Ylct.  CanUn,  Jitiipiinu, /ondatnir  di  rieol* 
ffait,iai}»ynvainmfi^fmtiupkaot,'Pait,  lS»,pp.l-B3;  Kattabcrt,  IM  Xl  pX.  priBunMt.  BaOn, 
ISn;  Mm.  Kmten,  I^<ta»pA«'w<i  Crawsmm  Htaim  optmm  niiquiiu,  ADuU!rduii,1BUH|.Tal.  1,1: 
ZtmapkmU  CotupknU  tarm.  rtl^  LI:  rarmtiM.\  Klui,  giiU  lur  FariK.  iTXUt,  Pirtk  IMO; 
KrltdH^  rbrteiuHiittL,  I.  pp.  £6-11*;  Thesd.  Busk,  CbnuuntoHo  ifi  Aritl.  UbtOf  4t  Xmopliani.  Zbuh 
tt  etrgfa,  Uirbui,  IMS;  Anf.  SkdiHh,  SU  Mtattt  tmd  dU  /kMt,  Pomb,  1S«;  FrM.  Onll.  Avf. 
lII]llltf^  Aritto*^!  dt  MilUn,  Xermp/miu  it  6argia  ditputatttKtit,  tm»  XltatimmtK  jJMet./rof- 
(iHiiMa.  Berllq,  13U,  alu  In  fi-agni.pk.  Or..  I.  p.  in  ««].;  E.  BeLnhuld,  J>(  ffniiliia  J'nojiidfUt  (Hr<- 
J^<i>a,JeB>,  1S4T;  Vibtrwtt,Cil)trdHikiiliiriiek*itWtr1XdtrSi!liii/tdtMtUfB,Ztnont,eoteta.laai» 
fUlei,  TIIL,  lui^  pp.  104-lU(whfl«  I  Koibt  Is  ibow  Ifaat  Uh  Hoond  pui  of  lli<  wivl,  <.  l,  chipL  S  ud 
1,  dot!  UM  mntalu  >  r*UaMi  uuint  napsallDK  Zuophuvi,  bnt  doH  to  rupealB|;  Zeao;  Boir.  hotrcnr, 
OBlf  mr  Bnt,  or  upUro,  sot  Uu  •Hood,  pHltin,  thsdi,  Mem*  t«  dm  tcublc),  alK  ttU.  ZXTI.  IM^ 
pp.  Tn-Tll ;  E.  r.  Apalt,  FarmitUdU  t  tmptdoeUt  dectrin  dt  rnmuli  ttnctmi,  Jtu,  leU;  Cow; 
Temthm,  JMt  AvtcrtnAafl  dir  dun  AritliMtt  r^fttAritbtnta  Bdirift  npi  Bm^cHW,  n^  Z^wm. 
np)  TtfifiK,,  JdiA,  ISai;  Fnuu  Kcra.  fw»i<l«wn  Xmapllatnartiix  capita  duo  {Pmgr.  tdmlat  Fof- 
tintU\  KumbDfx.  1M(:  ^«»<iJa*  tHlieat  ad  intOwt  AritlaUHetut  dl  Xmu-ptiaiut.  eto.,  Oldwliarg; 
ISCI;   Oi.^pfu'n.  w/i  MiAimu,  In  lh«  Fhtltlogot.  ZXVL  ISt},  pp.  ITI-IW;  Tboodnr  Vatka,  rimih 

r<"m«<>  docMno  fwt'lj/turiC  (iUh  4m»0.\  B«rL  ISH:  Bdnrieh  Suis,  Fngm.  dm  Paratntdtt, 
wtfit'iivi^\a\iitSymi.  pWoloffmm  SmmtKtijm  in  lto»orinJiy4d.EttiBMiltBlI^l^\ 
pr^TM-eatj  PnlSairer./iajiA.  .TflL  {MnpA.  jMirli  mBTaH,  dim.  Mjiatg..  Leipite,  IMS;  Tb.  DtrldHB, 

Tht  tivgrntntt  i/PonL,  tn  Ifa*  Jimntal  r/aptaO.  PKOot.,  IV.  1,  St.  LbbU,  Jul,  ISIO. 

Ibftttheflnt  part(ciip.  1,  !)oftheU««tiM  A  JflwpAanCiZinoiu,  Gor^  trmnmnitted  to 
UH  mrnODg  the  irritinga  of  Ariatotle,  trmita  of  llelissuB  Bud  not  ol  Xanophanes,  Buhls  ham 
already  demoiiBtrsted  Id  the  esia;  on  pantheiam  above  cited.  In  agieemeat  with  liim  and 
with  Spalding — with  whom  FfUleboni,  who  had  befoni  been  of  ■  difltront  opinion,  ejcpreaaea 
hia  accord  in  hia  above-died  "  Beitrage  " — the  game  ia  aaaumad  by  Braadia  and  all  liter 
inTMtigatOTs,  rince  thii  result  U  made  perfectly  manireat  by  a  cotopBrlson  of  the  part  in 
queftlon  with  the  doctrines  of  Ueliaaua  bb  known  to  us  from  other  aourcea.  It  is  uncer- 
tain to  whom  tlie  secood  part  (cap.  3,  4)  relates,  in  the  Inteniion  of  the  aathor,  whethar  to 
Zenophanea  or  to  Zeno;  yet  In  no  cum  are  the  coutenta  of  these  diaptera  to  be  conaidered 
as  historlwL*    The  last  part  (ntp.  G,  6)  treat*  without  doubt  of  Gorgias.     Perbapa  UUl 

•  TlwTlinrBappoitidbriMlnaMornfeulluteiHjiC-  UtbtrdtnUtltrltaluit  Wtrlh  dtr  Selui/t 
dt  MMtta,  ZnwM,  «orvln,"  h  Bohnridnln'i  /MMv-t,  VIIL  1SB8,  pp.  101-111).  tlwt  tha  *c«nd  part 
of  th*  «ik  {tap.  t, «)  nlaUa  to  2uw  lad  matula*  ■  tna  n^Mt  tit  lili  doetrtata,  1  ain  aov  eompalM  to 
■teadaa,  slUr  men  lhoKHi(k  sonpwlua  u4  <nsla  ir^htnf  sf  stl  tb4  altmnt*  at  tb«  prctitrai 
(■MtnUnc  u  I  do,  •ablUotUIIr  Is  tha  •rfonwolattaB  vt  Zalter  In  tha  Sd  ad.  of  ths  lint  part  of  hli  FK  d.  Or^ 
p,  >H  H).).  I  OB  anlf  hold  bat,  tbannm,  to  the  ntfStlTc,  oplsloi,  that  ■  tnutworthj  wpaX  napaoUag 
XoBopMlH*  ■•  Dot  to  ba  taoDd  ia  Iha  mrk.  Tha  uacUngt  than  denloptd  <Uiit  Ood  is  ataml,  sM^ 
apheHoa],  nallhar  bmndad  Doc  lubaaDdad,  nallhar  morad  dot  DBmond.  mlcht,  to  ilav  </  thalr  dlahntiBd 
totm,  aad,  1>  part  alio,  1b  via*  of  (hrtr  utnra,  ba  D»ra  pisparir  usibad  (a  Baoo  Ibsa  to  Xeaopbioaa. 
Both  of  tbCH  lappoiltloDi  m,  bowanr,  epposad,  partlf  br  othar  aoDaldntloai,  partly  by  tha  rilanoa 
tt  nata  aad  AilsMI*;  of  Xaaophaoas,  AHMotla  WKjt  OnMj  (JM,  L  D),  that  ha  Itft  tba  qnaMIaa 
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WM  Intended  hj  the  withor  to  be  the  flnt  In  a  rererted  order  (■»•  cap.  9,  Jh.).  Hio 

iB  teapecting  UsHmui  and  Glorgiu  iro  aubetantuUlr  oorract,  tbou)^  not  h  tbnmgh- ' 
oat.  The  whole  can  not  hare  been  composed  by  Ariilotle,  nor  bj  TheophnstUB,  but  only 
by  Bome  later  AriBtoteluuL 

Tba  ftvgmentB  preBenred  fVou  the  vritiDgs  or  ilie  Eleetica  aie  not  Tory  extenalTe,  tot 
tlM7  ftaraiali  ua  %  ftiUy  auttaeutlc  and,  irith  reipect  to  the  ftmdameDtal  ideaa,  a  lutBcleiitly 
oomplete  tow  of  the  Eleatic  philoiaphy. 

§  18.  Xenophanes,  of  Colophon,  in  Aala  Minor  (bom  669  b.  fl.), 
vho  remoTed  later  to  Elea,  in  Lower  Italy,  combatK  in  his  poems  the 
anthropomorphitic  and  antbropopathic  repreeentations  of  God  pre- 
sented  by  Homer  and  Hesiod,  uid  enonnces  the  doctrine  of  the  one, 
all-controlling  G^od-head.  God  is  all  eye,  all  ear,  all  intellect; 
untroabled,  he  moves  and  directs  all  things  by  the  power  of  bis 
thoogbt. 

Xenophanes,  according  to  tU  own  Btatement  (t^.  Diog.  L.,  IX.  19),  began  hla  wtnder- 
iugfl  throngh  Hellai  (aa  rhapeodiat)  at  the  age  of  twenty-flve  years,  and  Uved  to  be  more 
than  nhiety-two  yeara  old.  If  (aa  may  be  aBtumed  with  Bome  probability  from  one  of  his 
ftvpnenb  given  by  Atbeo.,  Jte^tnoaopli.,  II.  p.  G4)  it  is  true  that  he  left  hia  native  oounfay 
■oon  after  the  expedition  of  the  Feraiaoa  under  Harpagua  againat  Ionia  (544  B.  c),  he  muat 
hava  beon  born  about  tG9  B.  o.  ApoUodorvu  (ap.  Gem.  AI^  Slrom.,  I.  301  c)  giveE  OL  40 
(62aB.c)BBthetimeof  his  birth;  more  probabie  ia  the  report  (up.  Diog.  L.,  IX  20)  that 
he  Bouriahed  OL  SO  (640  b.  c).  He  outlived  Pythagoras,  whom  he  mentiona  after  the 
death  of  the  latter;  he  ia  hlmielT  named  by  Heraclitua.  In  Lis  Utter  yoara  he  lived  In 
£Iea  CEUo,  Tiiii,  Telia),  a  Phocean  colony.  Fragmenta  of  hia  poems,  thoiT^  only  a  few 
fVagmente  of  his  philoaophicol  poems,  are  extant.  In  a  (Vagwent  of  aome  extant,  pre- 
served by  Athenaua  (XI.  p.  462),  in  which  Zenophanea  deacribea  a  chewnil  leaat,  he 
demuids  flrat  that  the  Deity  (termed  sometimes  &tif,  sometimes  Sn>i)  be  praised  with  pure 
nod  holy  words,  and  that  the  banqueters  be  moderate  and  discourse  of  the  proofs  of 
Tirtoe,  and  not  of  the  contests  of  Titans  and  similai  fables  of  the  ancients  (rrlospiTa 
ruv  irpcrlpuv) ;  in  another  (Vagment  (Ath.,  X  p.  413  seq.)  he  warns  men  not  to  think  too 
highly  of  success  In  athleUo  contests,  which  he  deems  it  wrong  te  prefer  to  intellectual 
culture  (onU  iUaim',  wpotplvtiy  puio/v  rvt  aySiK  oo^iqf). 

That  the  Ood  of  Xenophanes  is  the  unitf  of  the  world  Is  a  aupposition  that  was  ear^ 
current      Ve  do  not  find  this  doctrine   eipreaaed   in  the  ftagmente  which  have  comft 

■r  thtUed  ar  BSlctkl  aitBN  ■<  th«  bbIIt  <^  Ood  tmlooelicd.  ind  hM  nollilag  deSnIU  coamiiliii  Us 
UmH»Uw»«rBoa-lladttana,whw<iM  toab«pt.»mil  1  iX  Ui*  imllH  M  Xm.,  kIc,  It  ii  aild.  on  ttaa  one 
hud,  that  Ike  Elate  thna  In  qnntloB  ucrlbed  to  Ood  tha  ipbcrlal  (brm,  and  oa  th*  otlMr  thil  ht  Uofbt 
(the  latlaaaiy)  that  OvdU  mtilitr  boUHltd  unr  nabonmlfd.  It  li  Kimlr  toba  dooblMl  that  tUi  latUr 
Btatcokvat  anwa  from  a  mliaDdtntaading  altbcr  of  Ihfi  report  of  AristoLla  or  mon  probabJj  rji  %  rimlUr 
report  bf  Tbeopfaiaitol  (whkh  BIciplIcu, /■•  ^ya,  la),  5  b,  hia  pnMrrcd  fiir  qi).  Wballifr  tba  (prabaUy 
]au)  uthor  of  Iha  watt  iDtnda  ts  treat  nl  Xenopbanei  or  of  Zeno,  nmalni  ILIU  ■  matter  of  doubt ;  Um 
faminr  uppotftlog  li,  twAspa,  attandsd  vlUi  ftwar  difflealtlei  ihin  tlu  Utur.  Tlia  anthor  raaf  haie  mad* 
«aaata  Panda-XaBophaaaan  irrllloi.  or  parbap*  (vaa  ef  aa  tntnet  vatalaaoftliadaetrineaandarfnmaDts 
Bf  XsDophaaca,  which  had  bacn  pnparad  paitlf  on  thi  aatbnitr  of  tlia  DlnndnMood  paaaafa  (Hun  Thao- 
phiaatoa,  parilr  from  aOtm  aoorefa.  Tha  mlalBt«]iretatfaii  wu  matl  aaaily  psaalUa  at  a  lima  whaa  neh 
snUiionilH  had  aliradr  tahan  Cbe  tarn  of  phlloaophioJ  dngmu  (af.  for  auinpla,  noUnna,  <ha«arf,  T.  10^ 
1L  wbfl  truriiM  that  Sod  I*  Mlther  bnnsdtd  Dor  oDbDandAl).    With  tUa  problem  na^ra  raanlti  an 
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4owa  to  ui,  and  it  TsnaJni  queatioiuibla  whetlMr  XenopIuiiM  prouoonoed  liiiimelf  pori- 
tively  in  thii  Eeiue,  in  apealcing  of  the  i^tton  of  Qod  to  tbe  world,  or  whether  flu<^  k 
ociDception  wm  not  rather  thought  to  be  implied  In  bis  t«Mhiiigi  bj'  oUier  thinken,  wfa« 
tlien  eipreued  It  in  the  phraaeologj  given  above.  In  the  (Plalonio?)  diakigne,  ApAME* 
(p.  2i2),  the  leading  interlocutor,  a  victor  frooi  Elea,  aaf i :  "  The  Eleatfc  noe  among  aa, 
from  XenophaneB'  and  eren  l^om  atlll  earlier  times,  asaume  la  their  philoaophioal  dia- 
coursei  that  what  ia  UBuallT-  called  All,  la  One"  {u{  iv^c  trrat  tvv  rivrur  KoXatfttrur).  The 
' '  Btlll  earlier  "  pluloeophera  are  probably  certain  Orpbkis,  who  glorified  Zeus  as  the  aS- 
ruling  power,  aa  be^ni^g,  middle,  and  end  of  all  things.  Aristotle  sa;^  JfeiopA.,  L  5 : 
"Sanophanea,  the  Drat  who  professed  the  doctrine  of  imitj — Pannenidea  is  called  bis 
disciple — baa  uotezpreBBedhimself  clearly  oonoeruing  the  nature  of  the  One,  so  thatitianot 
plain  whether  he  has  In  mind  an  ideal  unity  (like  Parmenides,  his  successor}  or  a  materlnl 
one  (UkeUellBSus);  be  seems  not  to  have  been  at  all  conadoui  of  this  distinction,  but,  withhia 
regard  fixed  on  the  whole  tmiverse,  he  says  only  tliat  God  is  the  Cue."  TheophraBtua 
sayB(aocor(^to8linpli<i.,^(i  Aruli'&v*->fol-  Gb):  hTUvtairmi  Savfiw  tiTBrMwfafc 
TimoD  the  Stlogniph  (Seit.  Bmpir.,  Hvpotup.  I^rrtun.,  I.  224)  repreaentB  XenophaneB  aa 
saying,  that  whitberBoever  he  turned  bis  view,  all  things  resolved  themBslves  for  him 

The  following  are  all  tbe  philoMpbioal  (Vagmenta  which  hare  been  i^eaerTed  ftum  th* 
Vritii^  of  XeDophaaaB.  Ap.  Clemi.  Alex.,  ^bnani.,T.  GDI c,  and  Buaeb.,  iV^MwntAMV-i 
Zm.  13: 

Kf  #cic  ^  rE  ^istin  ml  avSpiutoau  /itftaro^ 
Oiri  Siuas  ■^rvrciani  i/wSt^  obri  v6^fui. 

Ap.  Seztui  Zn^r.,  AAi.  MaO.,  IX.  lU,  oC  Dit^  L,  IX.  IS: 

Ap.  OrnvDa^AiiAriiL  Phf.,  foL  Sa: 

Alel  f  hi  nmr^  n  pfvttv  uvoti/iam'  iiMiv 

out  iicripx^s^ai  itnr  hriirpitm  IMart  (or  iUo^o')  iiXf. 

Ibid.: 

'AU'  iirdvtvdc  irinoa  viou  fpevl  irivTV  tpaiaitttt, 
Ap.  Clem.  Alex.,  Birom.,  Y.  SOIc,  andEuaeb.,  Pnupar.  Einaig.,  XIIL  13; 
'AU^  pporoi  SaUouac  iSmif  ynn/aa^ac  (UtiP  n  f) 
T^  afcrlpijv  r'  aiir^i;e»'  ixti"  fuv^  TC  if/iaf  n. 
'AW  ilroi  j(t'pdf  y  ''X""  ^"i  ^  XiaVTtt, 
Kal  jp^'j'ai  ;t;rfpRnr£  jcal  Ipjn  TrXriv  amp  Avc^pcf, 
'Inwot  fthi  ■S'  jviroioi,  fiitt  Si  n  /Jowiv  ipaSof 
Kol  n  #iur  Ufa;  iypa^  ml  aiipm'  iirotow 
laaid'  Di^  irtp  naX  ovrol  iifott  t'x°>'  Imvtm. 

Cf.  Olom.  Alex.,  tBtrom.,  VII.  p.  mi  b.:  6f  fijon'  i  Stw^wir  AiAWIc  rt  /Jiavaf  a^tett  re, 
Opaalf  Tt  nV^oif  nal  yJflwuAf  (tcQ.  rmf  Jtoif  Siaiufpa^oiaiv),  which  la  «1m  reportDd 
by  Theodoret,  Grata.  AffieL  airat,  Sam.  UL  p.  49,  «f.  Sylb.  Ap.  Sext.  Eupir.,  Adn.  MaA^ 
IX.  i»3: 

nirra  tftolf  ivtBiimt  'Ofa)p6{  6'  'aaM6c  n, 

*0<nni  irap'  av^p^/TToiecv  bvcidea  frat  il/ifOf  ccrfv, 

VMima/,  /ioixiiita'  Tt  xoi  aXt^fjnt  ai^ttnittr. 
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SMrmr,  /Kixeify  n  ml  UAfAove  iwartUiv. 

±M\ML,aMt,  n.  S3,  p.  13Mb,  <:  En<#mr  n<rrv  hi  i,iidtK_iaifiiArai  el  >»<(r4« 
^VWM  rif  nivr  Arovf  rslf  diniihivtiv  ?Jyanmr  ifi^lpuf  yap  av^^aiv{<  /t^  clvoi  mipr  ^cntf 
■on;     /Ml  IWOb^    K:   Ecv.  "Klcdrur  ipuromr  t't  Muet   rf  Ann^ip  jcol  ^pqubaa,  4  f<4; 

[The  varM,  ityaliic  yip  wivra  jul  fif  7^  irdtra  rblnrf,  cited  bj  fiezt.  Buplr.  (^d*. 
MUL,  X.  31S,  but  cm  tlwautiuKl^  of  others:  "SmfduK  M  mr' Move,")  tnd  by  SUbeui 
(jBU.  i'Kv^  I.  p.  394,  ed.  Heeren)  and  othen,  eeeDu  to  bars  been  enxmeoualj  Mcribed  to 
XaDOph«ita&  AiiatatU  teatiSee  (JM,  I.  8,  p.  SSSm,  S):  "No  philoBOpber  hu  regarded 
•Uth  in  tha  noM  in  which  Thalei  regarded  water,  AnazliDenei  air,  »nd  Heraditn*  fire, 
■a  a  uuiqao  tnaterisl  princii^  Ueiners  (Hitt.  Dadr.  de  Vtro  Dm,  p.  3S1),  and  after  him ' 
Heem,  Xanten,  and  othen,  have  hdd  thla  totm  to  b«  a  Iargtrj.}—Ap.  BtxL  Bn^i  4Ak 
Jii&,  IX.  S«l ;  Z.  SIS,  and  otben: 

lUvrir  yip  jabft  n  aal  Moror  bej/niiuvtm. 

4r.  StobMOi,  nerOf.,  XXa.  a,  nL  Oalaf,  and  Xdeg^  L  p.  )Hi 

Oirai  air*  ^x^t  TiiiTa  ^al  ^v^rdit  tc^pliafv^ 

^fb  nntaRb.,  £^npM,  IZ.p.  Uebl 

lovra  AtUf  offnu  /(hi  kuttfra  retf  M/mau'. 
Jf.  Onkbpfr^  .IdbL  JbA^  TIL  a  and  110,  Tm.  838,  and  odMnt 

Enl  id  fih'  oiy  Bofit  vbrif  av^p  I^  oUl  Tit  lorai 
tiiiif,  dfifl  ieuv  n  ml  amm  Uyu  Kepi  irdvrw 
B  }ii^  nol  Ti  fiiixiTTa  Tix^  TtTtXta/ihim  I'ur&v, 
Aiirif  Gfuf  dm  oldi  -  iM«>r  J  fc-l  tooi  rirwron. 

Th*  moat  notaworthf  of  the  phrilcal  tfaeoremi  of  Zmopfaatiea,  after  Ua  flndinMtat>l 
Aaetrine,  that  earth  aod  water  ai«  tira  elements  cf  all  created  thfagi,  ii  the  ojrinlon,  oom- 
batml  bj  Kmpedoclea  ^  the  verae*  dted  hj  Ari«t,  De  Codo,  II.  11,  p.  SMa,  SB:  dirifi 
bnipara  y^  n  ^Mf  Htl  Jn^iiA^  lufitpi  if  ^  irgUut-  d^  j'Uaon  fffiirra  taraiut  iiaixvrt 
vnfitur  iiiym  nm  trmric  Uimn'),  that  lbs  earth  eztenda  wiUiont  llniH  downwati),  and 
the  air  upward;  tbe'Teraea  in  which  thla  view  ta  expressed  are  oommai^cated-bf  At^ille* 
TaOuM  bi  at  Jmgogt  ad  Aratmmit^  Fetav.,  XM^.  lkmp.,nL1t)i 
rally  t't"  ^i^  Trtipaf  iva  nofA  Tcomhi  IpSna 
iiStpi  ■irpemrXi^ar  •  ri  t&ru  S  i(  dirii^wv  heina, 

WHh  ftia  doetrise  the  aseertioti,  sonettmei  attiflnited  to  XmafhrnM  (b>t  perh^x  onlj 
ttroaghlhe  bias  tranaftreoee  to  hltn  of  a  Parmenldean  fii«orein),tbattliel>eit7laapbeiioa), 
doea  not  apee.  Xeoopbaoei  held  &a  Mart  (accordi&Bto  fitofa.,  SA,  1. 611)  to  be  Derr  doodi: 
dte  r^bow  also  waa  termed  hj  him  a  vffoc.  Xenophanea  (according  to  Oiigan,  PAtlom- 
phmatmt,  or  rather  BlppolTtiiB,  Adt.  BaeriNtet,  I.  14)  explained  the  Act  that  ■ea^niiDBla 
were  found  petrified  In  the  nlnea  of  Bjracaae,  in  the  marUe  qoarriea  on  the  laland  of 
Pant,  and  In  ttmaj  otber  placee  both  iUUnd  and  W  momitalss,  b7  the  hTpotheais,  that 
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tbe  laa had  onM  corered  the  hod;  and  this  hTpothoais  tu  immediatelf  •iil«rg«d  I)^  hitt 
into  U»  theory  of  >  periodical,  ■llanute  mixing  and  Mpaimtion  of  eartli  and  water. 
XenUdM  of  Gw^th  U  iaooirectlr  oamad  (by  8«xb  Emm  -^t^-  Jto"^  TIIL  t3,  at  ol)  ae  a 

§  19.  PannenideB  of  Elea,  born  about  515-510  b.  e.  (bo  that  hia 
^nth  falls  in  the  time  of  the  old  age  of  Xenophanes),  is  the  taoot 
important  of  the  Eleatic  philoeophers.  He  foDods  the  doctrine  of  nnity 
oa  the  conception  of  being.  He  teaches:  Only  being  is,  non-being  is 
not ;  there  is  no  becoming.  That  which  truly  is  exists  in  the  form  of 
a  angle  and  eternal  sphere,  vhose  space  it  fills  continootisly.  Pla- 
rality  and  change  are  an  emptj  sembUnca  The  exietent  alone  is 
thinkable,  and  only  the  thinkable  is  reaL  Of  the  one  tme  existence, 
oonvinciDg  knowledge  is  attainable  by  thonght ;  bat  the  deceptions 
of  the  senses  seduce  men  into  mere  opinion  and  into  the  deceitful, 
rhetorical  display  of  discoiine  respecting  the  things,  which  are  eap- 
posed  to  be  manifold  and  changing. — In  his  (hypothetical)  explanation 
of  the  world  of  appearance,  Parmenidea  sets  out  from  two  opposed 
principles,  which  bear  to  each  other,  within  the  sphere  of  appearance, 
a  relation  similar  to  that  which  exists  between  being  and  non-being. 
These  principles  are  hght  and  night,  with  which  the  antithesis  of  fire 
and  earth  corresponds. 

That  Panaenidea  reoeived  through  Xenopbaaei  tho  pliIIoMpUcal  inLpnlaaa  whicb  gave 
direetloD  to  bia  oim  thloking,  we  must  aujqtoae,  even  setting  aside  later  evidence,  froa 
the  following  language  of  the  (PlatonioT)  dialogue  SapMtttt  (p.  Hi):  "the  Elaatio  race 
of  pliilo«ophen  dating  ttom  the  tine  of  Xenophone*  (and  even  eariier)."  Ariatotle  atja 
{Mitaph.,  I.  S) :  "  Fannenidea  is  said  f^ycrai)  to  Lave  been  hia  (XeDophanea')  pupil."  Hen 
ktjtTot  la,  perhaps,  not  to  be  taken  aa  aignltying  an  nnoertainty  on  the  part  of  Arialotle 
with  reapMt  to  the  penonal  relation  of  the  two  ptuloeophera,  but  aa  ptdDtiog  to  the  halt 
troth  of  the  term  "pupil"  fjuB^r^),  since  Pannenidea  maj  hare  been  incited  to  hia 
inquiries  mora  hj  the  writings  of  Zeuoiriianes  than  b;  bis  oral  initniotion,  and  since  he 
does  not  itand  merelj  in  the  relation  of  a  st^lar  to  his  prsdeceaaor,  hiring  himself  Sret 
ci«ated  the  met^dijaieal  prindplei  of  Eleatldsin.  Theo^rastua  exprease*  the  relalioD 
in  whkli  Fanneiddee  stood  to  Xenophanea  by  the  use  of  the  term  isqtviftmK  (in  • 
passage  in  the  tlist  book  of  hia  Fkytic*,  »a  cited  by  Alexander  Aphrodis.,  ScIipL  m  ArtiL, 
ad.  Braudla,  p.  S3B  a,  10 :  ntr^  Si  ijriyev6/Kvo(  Tlap/avU^  JIbpifntf  i  SijiT^y  Plato, 
TluaeL,  p.  180  e  (of.  Sopli.,  p.  117  c)  representa  SocrBlea  as  saying  that,  while  still  wry 
young,  he  met  Parmenidea,  who  wis  already  advanced  in  years  (irdw  rto(  vir*  icptaffbr^ 
•a  the  Utter  was  expooodii^  his  [diilosophlcal  doctrines.  From  thia  story  the  Meneir  in 
the  (probably  spurious)  dialogue  Farm«itUe$  la  derived,  while  mote  spedOo  statements  am 
added  sa  to  the  agea  of  Parmenidea  (69  Jtan)  and  bis  ctunpaiuon  Zeno  (10  yeara)  at  Uie  time 
alluded  to  by  Bocratea.  Whether  •  meeting  between  Socratea  and  Panneuidei  really  took 
place,  or  WM  only  imagined  by  Plato,  is  doubttiil ;  but  the  former  supposition  is  by  &r  the 
more  probable,  since  Plato  would  acaroely  have  allowed  himself  the  fictioD  here  merely  for 
Mtaio  efbet;  atlU  Ish  would  be  have  done  so  in  the  nnrrattTe  introduced  in  the  Tlmuttlm. 
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But  «na  If  it  wan  oolj  *  BctioD,  Plato  would  be  e»r«fU  not  to  oflbr  too  gntt  violODM 
in  il  to  dmmotogical  poMibUit;.  The  npoit  of  Diog.  Imirt.  (IX.  13),  tb«t  PuraeuldeH 
"  llouri«hed  "  in  OL  68  fSH-^M  &  c),  nuit,  therefora,  be  erronaous;  at  that  tioM  ha  can 
■oareelr  bavo  been  more  than  •  few  jeaia  old.  Tbe  probable  refareiice  of  Pannenldea, 
in  his  argumentation,  to  Heraditua  (aae  above,  g  IB),  of  itaelf  itnplioa  that  the  former 
was  younger  Uian  Heraclitua.  FarmeDidea  appoara  not  to  have  written  hit  "  work  "  belbn 
about  47G-4T0. 

ParmeDidei  la  nid  to  have  exerted  a  aalutarj  influence  on  the  lagiilatlon  and  morala 
of  his  Datire  dtj,  where  he  aupported  the  etiuco-politioal  doctrine  and  action  of  th« 
^rthagoreani.  (Diog.  L.  aaya  [IX.  13] ;  Uytnu  M  ml  vd/mit  ftftM  roic  fro^nui-i  £t  fITn 
Zmtoifnroc  fv  t^  ircpi  fiiooifuii.)  For  the  moral  character  and  the  ptukMoph;'  of  PBr* 
menidea  Flato  ezpreiiea  tha  hi^Mt  reipeoL  Ariatotle  plaoei  a  lower  ettlmale  on  hia 
doc^ine  and  argumentation,  hot  admita  that  be  waa  the  ableat  tlUnker  among  Uie 
Kleatics. 

In  hi*  Didactic  Foam  (the  IVagmenta  of  whidi  are  firand  la  Sext.  Emptr.,  Adt.  MA, 
THIll;  Diog.Laerl,  IX.13;  Produa,  Ch'itia.loFlah'tnnii>ait;eimpli<iut,adAniLFkyt^ 
eta),  Parmenidea  repreaents  the  goddesa  of  wiadom,  to  whoae  aeat  he  ii  drawn  bj  hone* 
under  the  guidance  of  the  virgin  daughtets  of  Helioa,  aa  opening  up  to  him  the  double 
Inaight,  not  only  into  oonviaciDg  truth,  but  also  mto  the  deceptirs  opiniona  of  mortala  CCfwA 
St  at  itivra  nMeAu,  ^fifv  iitfiti^  thriSiaf  arptnif  irap, '  i/ti  fiporuv  lUf or,  roif  one  tin 
wiiTTfr  dA))04t).  Truth  conaista  in  the  Imowledge  that  being  ia,  and  non-being  can  not  be; 
decnption  liea  in  the  belief  that  noo-being  alio  is  and  must  be.  Parmenidea  deaeribea  the 
foddeu  aa  eajing  (in  a  O^agment  preaarved  by  Proolua  in  his  Cbnun.  oa  Ptata't  Umaatt, 
IL  PL  105  b,  ad.  BM.): 

'H  liiv,  hru(  fariv  n  en!  «f  ova  lari  f^  ilvai 
IlnAwr  i^'  KiJtneet,  ilndthi  yAp  iiti/iii. 
11  f,  iif  o*"  IPTor  n  ad  if  xp*^  ^"^^  f^  t'aiai, 
V)v  H  mt  fpiiu  mnairttBia  t>^in>  irap^iv 
06iT  yip  iv  yv^iK  ri  yt  i4  tit  (au  ■fip  ifucr^ 

JUter  tlut  appear  to  have  followed  Immediately  the  worda  (dted  bj  Clem.  AlaiL,  AvM.,  TL 
p.  <)T  bs  and  by  Flotinu^  ikmaad.,  V.  1,  S) : 

ri  yip  airri  vetiv  tarhi  ri  aiil  fhitu. 

Z  a. :  The  predicite  being  belong*  to  thought  Itaelf;  that  I  Uiink  something  and  that 
this,  which  I  think,  it  (in  my  thought),  are  identical  aasertions;  non-being— that  which  i« 
ttot — can  not  bo  thought,  can,  ao  to  apeak,  not  be  reached,  ^ce  etery  thing,  when  It  is 
tbonght,  txitti  aa  thou^t ;  no  thongbt  can  be  non-extent  or  without  being,  for  there  if 
nothing  to  wliich  the  predicate  bwig  does  not  belong,  or  which  exlstn  outside  of  the  tphera 
at  being. — In  thia  argunentation  Parmenidaa  miatakes  the  dlstinctloa  between  the  autjectiva 
being  of  thought  and  an  objecUre  realm  of  being  to  which  Uiought  is  dirqcted,  by  direct- 
ing his  attentioD  only  to  the  fact  that  both  are  subjects  of  the  predicate  being.  8a^ 
T^rmenidea  (19.  KmF^o,  Ad  Phf/t.,  toL  31,  in  the  third  line,  we  wrile  aW  ^  inatead  of 
•Mh^  acoarding  to  Bergk's  oo^jeoture,  see  Ad.  Led.  HtU.,  la67-«8] : 

[•  AlBBt 
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ThM*  ff  iarl  Mxhi  n  no!  aCturfv  ion  >^;«t' 

Oi  70^  dwv  rrii  iiJiTX>[,  iv  ^  mfoTiiT^Miii  eorh, 

Xip^tt  ri  vcKJv-  puT  4"  T^  4  i«Tiv  (  i^rw 

'AUo  mifrfji  Toil  Umf. 
Not  th«  MD8M,  which  picture  to  ua  plumliCy  and  Changs,  conduct  to  truth,  but  onlf 
tiunif^t,  which  TecogoiiM  the  being  of  that  which  a,  aa  Decesaary,  and  the  exiateow  <i 
that  whkdiii  not,  aa  tmpoauble.     Pomi.,  op  Stxt.  Emptr.,  TIL  llLi 

'AU^  oil  T^tnT  of'  Moil  i^^emt  >Ip/i  vdqpi, 

M^  e*  li}o£  iraUMmpov  Miv  mra  r^vde  ^Oa^ 

Vu/iaii  imannw  ifi^  aol  ^j;i}fgpo>i  ixtn'^ 

Uudi  laverar  Mill  than  hia  condemnBtioi  oT  the  nafva  confldeiXM  of  the  maaa  of  men 
in  the  Olnaoiy  reportg  of  the  aenaea,  ia  that  with  whidi  Parmenictea  vlaitB  a  pbiloea|dikal 
doctrine  which,  aa  he  aasnmea,  makee  of  thia  veir  DIuBioa  (not,  indeed,  aa  illuaion,  ia 
which  aenae  Pannenides  himwU*  propoaea  a  theory  of  the  aensible,  but  bb  aupposed  truth) 
the  bawa  oT  a  theorj  that  falalQea  thought,  In  that  It  deolarea  non-beii^  identical  wit^ 
baing.  It  ia  Terr  probable  that  the  Hertcliteen  doctrine  is  the  one  oa  which  Parmenide* 
thui  atumadrerts,  bowcTer  indignBntl7  Heraditus  might  have  reaented  thia  aasodatitHi  of 
hIa  doctrioe  with  the  prejudice  of  the  mMsea,  who  do  not  rise  above  the  false  appeamiOM 
of  the  seDtet ;  the  judgment  of  Plato  (Tltaiet,  p.  179)  and  ArialotU  (De  Auima,  1.  1,  p. 
406  a,  38:  tv  uv^mi  9  that  ri  6vTa  tiahiof  vrro  xal  oJ  iroUof)  agrees  with  that  of  Pumen- 
tdes  with  respeot  to  the  matter  in  qnestkm.  Farmenidea  safa  (i^.  fflmplidus,  AdPAys^  foL 
ISaaodSSa): 

Tipi  n  ^tytiv  Tt  votlv  t"  '  iiv  i/ifievai '  ivri  70^  tivai, 

npar'  if'  Umi  tufrrj^'  iii^aio!  eipyi  fiw", 
A-irrip  htaf  ani  r^,  ^  'M  Ppordl  t'lMrtt  ovdh* 
nUfmroi  dlxpavoi  ■  a^j^ovli;  yap  iv  aiirov 

Ku^  6/iii^  nfM  n  Tt^t/fdrr^,  ixpaa  ^tiXa, 
df  t6  irlXtrv  n  mi  mik  tlvtu  rmniv  vni6/uaTat 
Eov  rejiT6if^  frdvruv  re  iraXlvrpoifd^  ten  KJ^Uvdof* 
PaRnenidea  (In  a  paaaaga  of  some  length,  given  bj  BimpL,  Ad  Pkya.,T6L3l  ah)  aserfbM 
to  the  truly  •siatent  all  the  predicates  whiidi  are  implied  in  the  ab«tract  cotMeptim  of  beinff, 
and   then   proceeds  farther  to  charatteriae   it   na  a  continuous   sphere,  extending  uttl> 
fbrmly  fVoia  the  center  in  all  directioa^-'a  dasoripCioa  which  we  are  aearoely  authorind 
In  interptetlng  as.meiely  aymbolioal,  in  the  conaciouB  Intention  of  Pannenidea.    7%Bt  wWA 
trulj  Is,  Is  without  origfn  and  iitdestructlbk^  a  unique  whole,  ontj-begotten,  ismwnbta) 
•ltd  atemal;  it  was  not  and  vOl  not  ba,  but  it,  and  forms  a  oontiauom. 

Xiuat  f  tri  fivAot  idoto 
Jketmrat  it  l^tr '  TuOrjr  <f  iiri  o^ftar'  iaai 
TitOJiA  iiiX  if  kytvfTOV  kini  ml  oviArSpia  tartii, 
OU«r,  povvirfrvit  Tt  ml  trrptiAt  ^  M\tgnv* 
OC  fror*  hiv  onf  foro/,  hnl  vl/v  iffrtv  ifteb  iror, 
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nirwlHt  origin  ahonUUlMTflf  Hinr  conld  It  grtnrT  It  nn  Mither  h«re  «riaM  tlram 
the  noD-esiaUtit,  sinoe  this  hu  no  exUtetiae,  nor  frun  the  aiiit«Qt,  dum  it  is  itself  the 
•Eiaeat.  Thare  is,  therefore,  no  beocHnlng,  and  no  decaj  (ruf  -jivtai^  /Uv  awioiitvria  not 
itrumf  iXeOpof).  The  trulj  ezlBtent  ii  indiviaible,  ereiyirher*  Ukq  Itaelf)  and  ever  iden- 
tical  with  Itself.  It  ezistl  Indepradanttj,  In  and  for  itaelf  (mtr jv  t'  iv  mvr^  re  iiktm  ndt 
Uotri  n  crirai),  thinking,  mnd  aonprehending  in  llaelf  ill  Ihou^t ;  tt  eziate  in  the  form  of  ■ 
w^-roonded  apliere  {TiavrdBai  naoaOiai  afaipiK  inMyiuot'  iyt^  lamiStv  (omroljc  irdtr^). 

The  Pannenidean  doctrine  of  the  ajipama  world  ia  a  axmagpaj,  Buggeating,  on  tlie  tsaa 
hand,  Anaiimander'a  doctrine  of  the  wonn  and  the  crJd  aa  the  Bnt-develaped  contrarieB  and 
the  Henelitean  doctrine  of  the  tranafbrniationa  of  Are,  and,  on  the  oHier,  the  PjthagDrean 
oppoaitkHi  of  "  limit "  and  "  the  unlinilted  "  {bitifoii),  and  the  Pythagorean  doctrine  of  oon> 
trariea  generally.  It  is  foonded  on  the  hypotheiii  of  a  nnlTeraal  mixture  oC  warm  and 
ootd,  light  and  dark.  The  warm  and  light  la  ethereal  Are,  whicli,  as  the  pomtive  and  efSdent 
principle,  repreaenta  within  the  iphere  of  appearanee  the  place  of  being,'  the  cotd  and 
darlc  ia  air  and  ita  prodnet,  l>j  condensation  (see  Euaefa.,  Awpar.  BtaKj.,  L  S,  7 :  iiyti 
6i  T^w  n*  ">>'  'uoou  Jun^^DbtDC  akpo^  ■yrjmtviu),  earth.  The  oombieing  or  "uiiing'' 
of  dm  ooDtrariea  ia  eBMed  hf  the  all-contooUiug  Deitj  (iai/tuv  1}  tdvra  xiiptpv^),  at  wfaoN 
will  Eroa  oune  into  exiatntco  aa  first,  In  time,  of  the  goda  (npirianr  /ihi  'Bpora  Atfiw 
/irriaiiTig  rivTov,  Plat^  Sfmp.,  IIS  b,  where,  M  Schanx  has  shown,  the  words  IVom  'RaM^ 
to  iiainra,  togetlier  with  £f  muat  be  placed  beftnv  fiial;  Ariit,  JUtojiK,  1.  4,  9tih, 
38).  That  which  fills  apaoe  and  that  which  thinks,  are  the  sauo;  how  a  man  shaU  thlnki 
depmda  on  the  "  mixture "  of  his  bodilj'  organs ;  a  dead  bodj  perceiTea  oold  and  itlenoe 
(Farm.,  op.  Theophrast,  Bt  SaitiL,  3,  where,  howeTer,  In  the  sentenoe:  ri  }^  irXiaw  tart 
riv/ai,  the  words  ri  irUon  mean,  not  the  preponderating,  but  the  lUl,  or  apace  which  t« 
flUed). 

If  the  Terse  in  the  long  fragment,  op.  Simplldus,  i»  J^iyt^  f.  31a,  «f  nl.  (also  r^  Plat., 
TbtaeL,  jh  180);  eimigiv^Av  r"  i/itvai,Tii  icAvf  ive/t'  icrir,  bam  ^porot  Korf^rvra  wewoi^Unt 
that  olftf?,  yiyvtai^  n  aol  iJJjia^ai,  etc.,  could  be  emended  (aa  Is  done  bj  Oladiach,  who 
■eeka  in  it  an  analogue  to  the  Mqja  of  tlie  Hindus)  ao  aa  to  read:  rp  wivi'  trap  tarh^ 
Farmenidea  would  tipfem  as  hsTing  explained  the  plurality  and  change  attested  by  tfaa 
•Bnaes,  as  a  dream  of  the  one  true  eojatenoe.  But  this  conjecture  is  arbitrary;  and  th* 
WMda  cited  in  the  BopK,  p.  SU:  iic  ivdclvrpt'  Ten  Kbrrar  ia3jmfitinK,  as  also  the  doctrine 
of  Ihe  Uegariana  conceming  the  many  names  of  the  (tee,  which  alone  really  exists,  confirm 
the  reading  tvofi  of  the  USS.  Tba  sense  of  the  passage  is  therefore  :  "All  the  manifold 
aod  tiuuiging  world,  which  mortals  suppose  to  be  real,  and  which  they  call  the  sum  ot 
things,  it  in  really  only  the  One,  which  alone  truly  Is." 

In  the  phUosophj  of  Parmenides  no  distinction  is  reached  between  appearance,  or  sem> 
bUnce,  and  phenomenon.  The  tarma  being  and  sppesnnce  remain  with  hiln  philosoph- 
icaDy  nnreconcHed;  the  existeDce  of  &  realm  of  mete  ^tpearance  la  inoompatibte  with  tlrt 
fimdameotal  principle  of  Pormenlde*. 

§  20.  Zeno  of  Elea  (bora  aboDt  490-485  b.  a)  defended  the  doctrine . 
of  Parmeoides  bj  an  indirect  demoQBtration,  in  whicb  be  Bongbt  to 
ebow  that  the  sappoeition  of  the  real  existence  of  things  manifold 
and  changing,  leads  to  contradiotiona.  In  partioalar,  be  opposed  to 
the  reality  of  motioa  fonr  ailments:  1.  Hotion  can  not  b^o, 
becaiue  a  body  in  motion  can  net  amva  at  another  place  nntil  it  has 
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passed  tbrongh  an  TiDlimited  number  of  intennediate  places.  S. 
Achillea  can  not  overtake  the  tortoiBe,  becanae  as  often  aa  be  reaches 
the  place  occupied  bj  the  tortoiae  at  a  previous  moment,  the  latter 
has  already  left  it  3.  The  flying  arrow  is  at  rest ;  for  it  is  at  every 
moment  only  in  one  place.  4.  The  half  of  a  division  of  time  is  eqaal 
to  the  whole  ;  for  die  same  point,  moving  with  the  same  velocity, 
traveraes  an  equal  diatance  {i.  «.,  when  compared,  in  the  one  case, 
with  a  point  at  rest,  in  the  other,  with  a  point  in  motion)  in  the  one 
oaae,  in  half  of  a  given  time,  in  the  otber,  in  the  whole  of  that  time. 


Zeno,  discipla  uid  friend  of  Panneokles,  implied  (b^Stnbo,  VI.  1)  to  have  Joined  hi* 
nuster  in  liis  ethico-politkal  etTorts,  and  at  laat  (bf  Diog.  LaerL,  IX.  S6,  and  many  oChera), 
•Iter  an  noauoceuHil  enten^iaa  againat  tbe  tTraat  Nean^ua  (or,  acoording  to  others, 
IKonkedon),  to  have  been  aeixed  and  put  to  death  amid  tortuiM,  which  he  endured  with 
■teadDutaeti. 

In  tlw  (PlatonicT)  dialogue  Fannemda,  a  proae  wnting  ((riiyypnfiia)  of  Zeno  ia  men- 
tloued,  which  was  distributed  into  leTeral  leriH  of  ari^mentatioiui  (U^w),  in  esch  of 
wfaldi  a  number  of  hypothsMi  (vroftonc)  were  l^d  down  with  a  view  H>  their  reiMtio  m 
atrariJufn,  and  Bo  to  the  indireot  dmnonatration  of  tbe  truth  of  the  doGtrioe  that  Being  ia 
One.  It  la  probabl/  od  account  of  this  (indirect)  metltod  of  demonatration  from  h  rpotheae^ 
that  Ariatotle  (accordii^  to  Seit  Empit.,  Ads.  Hath.,  TIL  1,  and  Diog.  Xdert,  TIIL  67 ;  IX. 
36)  called  Zeno  tbe  inventor  of  dialectic  {Aptr^  AaAmrMw}. 

If  the  maoifold  eiisto,  argoea  Zmo  (op.  Simpllo.,  Ad  Arid.  Pkyt.,  tcA.  SO),  it  must  be  at 
the  aame  time  Inflnitely  amall  and  infinitely  great;  tite  former,  because  ita  laat  diviuotia 
are  without  mi^nitude,  the  latter,  on  account  of  tbe  inflnlte  number  of  these  divinooa. 
(In  this  WBDmeut  Zeno  leavea  out  of  conudaration  the  inverae  ratio  oonatantly  maintained 
between  magnitude  and  number  of  porta,  as  the  diviaioa  advances,  whereby  the  bbbm 
product  \»  conatantlj  maintained,  and  he  iaolalea  the  nottona  of  amaltneaa  and  number, 
oppoaicg  the  one  to  the  other.)  In  a  aimilar  manner  Zeno  ahowa  that  tbe  nunifold,  if  it 
exists,  must  be  at  the  aama  time  numerically  limited  and  unlimited. 

Zeno  arguea,  Airther  {acoordlng  to  Ariat.,  P\y»,,  IV.  3 ;  of.  Simplic,  A  Phv,  foL  130  H 
against  the  reality  of  apace.  If  all  that  exists  wera  in  ■  given  spsce,  this  apace  must  be 
in  snother  apace,  ttA  to  aa  in  tufiiiitimi. 

Against  the  veracity  of  sensuous  perceptitm,  Zeno  directed  (acoording  to  AriaL,  Piys., 
Tn.  S,  and  Simplic  on  this  paaaege)  the  following  argument :  If  a  measure  of  miilet-gnina 
In  (Ullng  produce  a  sound,  each  aingle  grain  and  each  smaUest  ftiction  of  a  grain  niuat 
also  prodiTce  a  sound ;  but  if  the  latter  is  not  the  case,  then  the  whole  measure  of  grains, 
whose  effect  is  but  the  sum  of  tbe  effects  of  its  porta,  con  also  produce  no  sound.  (Tba 
method  of  argumentation  here  employed  is  aimilar  to  that  in  the  first  argument  against 
pluraUty.) 

The  argnmenta  of  Zeno  against  the  reality  of  motitm  (dtad  by  Arist.,  Phyt^  VL  2,  p.  ISS  a, 
SI  and  9,  p.  139  b,  6  aeq.,  and  tbe  Commentstors)  have  had  no  insigniScant  infiuenoe  on 
the  development  of  metaphysics  in  earlier  and  later  times.  Ariatotle  answers  the  tiro 
first  (AuL  c  2)  witli  the  observation  (p.  2S3b,  11)  that  the  divisions  of  time  and  apace  are 
ihe  same  and  equal  (rdf  avrot  yip  lud  roc  icat  6uuptottc  i  xp^^V  itaiptinu  tal  rjt  /Uyrd^y 
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Ibr  both  time  and  (pcoe  tre  contliiuoua  (amtxtt) ;  that  a  diitwuw  diviiible  «>  AvMtKm  can 
itterefore  oertaialj  be  travcned  in  a  finice  time,  rince  th«  latter  ia  alao  in  like  maimer 
diTnible  m  injbutiim^  and  the  ditiBions  of  lime  correapond  with  the  diTiaioiiB  of  apaoe ;  the 
ufloito  ib  diviaioii  {atcupav  larri  Suuptaiv)  Is  to  be  distingujahed  rron  the  ilifiiW^iii  extent 
(kwu^t¥  roic  iaxa^mt) ;  hia  reply  to  the  third  argument  (c  9)  ia,  that  time  doea  not  ooDaist 
oTaingle  IndiTiaible  points  <coiic«iTed  aa  diacontiououa)  or  of  "now*"  (p.  3S1  h,  B:  ov  yip 
ttrratrm  i  xp^*"!  if  'rim  ny  Tin  aduupiTiM).  In  the  fburth  al^umenthe  points  out  what 
Zenos  aa  it  oeems,  had  but  poorly  concealed,  viz.,  the  change  oT  the  atandard  ol  compariaoD 
(p.  340  a,  2 ;  tA  iiiv  aapi  tamifimov,  to  it"  nap'  ^pt/ian').  It  can  be  questioned  whether  the 
Ariatotelian  enswari  are  f\ill;  aatlBbctory  for  the  Brat  three  argumenta  (For  In  the  fourth 
the  paralogiam  ia  obvioua).  Bajle  has  attacked  them  in  hia  Dktiafmaire  HiA  et  CriL 
(Artide,  ZfnaK).  Hegel  (OetiAteliU  da-  PhiL,  I.  p.  318  aeq.)  defends  Ariatotle  against 
Bsjie.  Yet  Heg^  bhneelf  also  seea  in  motion  a  contradictioD ;  Devertheleu,  he  regards 
motion  oa  ■  real  fsct.  Herbert  deniea  the  realitj  of  motion  on  account  of  the  contradiction 
wbidi,  in  hia  opinioD,  it  bvolves.* 

§  31.  MelifiBOS  of  Samoe  attempts  hj  a  direct  demoiiBtratioii 
to  establieb  the  trath  of  the  fiindamental  thonght  of  the  Eleatio 
phUoaophj,  that  only  the  One  is.  By  nnity,  however,  he  anderstandB 
rather  the  continnity  of  Btibetance  than  the  notional  identity  of  being. 
That  which  m,  the  truly  exietent,  is  eternal,  infinite,  one,  in  all  point* 
the  aame  or  "  like  itself,"  unmoved  and  paseionleea. 

It  ia  extremely  probable  that  Uellaaua  the  pbiloeopher  ia  Identical  witii  ICelisaut  tlie 
■tsteaman  snd  admiral,  who  commanded  the  Heat  of  the  Semiana  on  the  occasion  of  th^ 
Tictory  over  the  Athenians,  WO  a.  a  (Plul.,  PericL,  o.  26;   Thgniut,  o.  2;  Thucyd.,  I.  Ill), 

Seveivl  f^mgmeuti  of  the  work  of  Ueliaaua,  "  On  the  Existent "  (or  "  On  Nature  ^  an 
bDDd  in  SImpUa,  Ad  Aritt  Phyi.  '(fol.  T,  13.  24,  and  34),  and  Id.,  in  Ariil  De  CMa  (foL 
117);  with  them  agrees  shnost  exactly  the  section  on  thla  philosopher  in  the  Pseudo- 
Aristotelian  work,  A  Jtdiuo,  etc  CC  the  work*  oT  Bnmdie,  UuUacb,  and  othera  cited 
•bore  {g  11). 

If  nothing  were,  argues  UoUbsus,  how  were  it  then  even  possibla  to  speak  of  it,  aa 
of  BODiething  being  T  But  if  any  thing  ia,  then  it  has  either  become  or  ia  etemaL  In  the 
former  caae,  it  muat  bAva  arisen  either  from  being  or  fVora  non-being.  But  nothing  can 
cooM  from  non-being;  and  bebg  can  not  have  silsen  from  being,  for  then  there  must 
have  been  being,  before  being  came  to  be  (became).  Heone  being  did  not  liecoipB ;  hence 
it  is  eternal.  It  will  also  not  perish ;  for  being  can  not  become  non-being,  and  if  t«ing 
change  to  being,  it  has  not  perished.    Ilierefaro  it  always  waa  and  always  will  be. 

As  without  genesis,  and  indestructible,  being  has  no  beginning  and  no  end ;  it  is,  tbere- 
ton,  inSnile.  (It  is  eaay  to  perceive  here  the  leap  in  argumentation  from  temporal 
Inflidty  to  the  infinity  of  space,  which  vary  likely  contributed  eaientially  to  draw  on  Ue- 
liaaua Ariatotte'e  reproach  offeebleoeBS  of  thought) 

Aa  inflnite,  being  is  One ;  for  if  It  were  dual  or  plural,  Its  members  would  mutually 
lirah  ex4i  other,  and  ao  would  not  be  InSnite. 

Aa  one,  being  is  untdtangoaUe ;  for  chMlge  would  pluralize  it,     llore  particularly,  it  la 
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nnmOTed;  Ibr  ttwm  exiita  no  emptj  tpaa  fn  vhkb  H  eu  mon,  ifaM  niidi  ■  Bftot,  if  tt 
•lilted,  would  be  an  izistiog  nothing;  and  betng  can  not  mwo  within  ilMtf;  Ibr  tlien  dta 
Odo  would  become  a  dMnn,  hence  manibld.  , 

Notwithatanditig  the  infinite  eztenahm  wfaidi  Ifeliwiu  attribute*  te  belns,  ba  will  not 
haT«  it  eaOed  matarial,  dnoa  wfaatafsr  ii  outerlal  haa  put*,  *Dd  to  e*n  not  ba  a  unl^. 

§  22.  While  the  later  Natural  Philosophen  asBerted  with  the 
Eleatica  the  immntabilily  of  Bubfltancc,  thej  aasnnied,  in  oppoeition 
to  the  Eleatice,  a  plurality  of  unchangeable  Bobatances,  and  reduced 
all  derelopmetit  and  change,  all  apparent  genesis  and  deetmction,  to 
a  change  in  the  relationB  of  these  Babstances  to  one  soother.  In 
order  to  explain  the  orderly  change  of  relatione,  Empedocles  and 
Anaxagorae  tanght  the  existence  of  a  spiritnal  force  in  addition  to 
the  materia]  snbetances,  while  the  Atomistic  philosophers  (Lencippoa 
and  Democritns)  songht  to  comprehend  all  phenomena  as  prodncta 
of  matter  and  motion  alone.  The  hylocoiam  of  the  earlier  natural 
philosopher*  was  thus  superseded  in  principle  by  the  severance  of  the 
moving  cause  from  matter;  yet  its  after-influence  remained  quite 
considerable,  as  seen  chiefly  in  the  doctrines  of  Empedoclee,  and  also, 
but  leas  prominently,  in  those  of  Aoazagoras  and  the  Atomista, 
Anaxagoras  (and  Empedocles  also,  so  far  as  love  and  hate  are  repre- 
sented by  him  as  independent  forces,  separate  irom  the  material 
elements)  advanced  in  principle  to  a  Dnalism  of  mind  and  matter ; 
while  the  Atomiata  proceeded  to  Materialism, 

Hie  oarlleit  Qreek  philosophers  advanced  grsduallj  but  constantlj  from  the  sphere  of 
•ensuous  intuition  toward  the  sphere  of  abstractions.  This  movement  culmiosted,  with  the 
Eleatic  philosopbers,  in  the  moat  abetract  of  all  conceptions,  the  conception  of  Being.  But 
troxa  the  Maad-pcuiit  thus  reached  it  was  found  impossible  to  Aimish  an  explana^on  of 
phenomena;  hence  the  lendenof  among  the  philotopheis  immediate]/  lubacqiieot  to  the 
Eleatica,  so  to  conceive  tho  principle  of  things  Uiat,  without  denying  the  unitj  snd  con- 
stancy of  being,  a  wa;  might  yet  be  opened  up  leading  to  tlia  plurality  and  (change  of  the 
phenomeoai  world.  In  psrticuUr,  they  sought  to  account  for  the  change  and  development 
or  the  bttonUng  of  things,  which  (like  their  being)  remained  unexplained  la  the  conceptions 
of  Itie  earlier  natural  plulosophers,  by  redudng  the  saioe  to  the  mction  (combinalion  and 
separation}  of  etemeota.  whose  quality  ia  iDvarlsble.  The  boundary -line,  which  separate* 
the  earlier  from  the  later  natural  philosophy,  lies  in  the  mieatic  piiilosophy,  or  more  pre- 
dsely  in  the  ontology  of  Parmcnides — not  in  Xeoophsnes'  theological  doctrine  of  uoitf. 
HeraclitUB,  who  taught  later  than  Xenophanes,  but  earlier  than  I^rmaiidea,  belongs,  hf 
the  diaraeter  of  his  doctrine,  to  the  earlier  philosophers,  and  is  not  to  be  assodated  wilb 
the  group  farmed  by  Empedocles,  Anszagoras,  and  tlie  Atomista. 

§  28.  Empedocles  of  Agrigcntnm,  bom  not  long  after  600  b.  c., 
posits  in  his  didactic  poem  "On  Nature,"  as  the  material  principlee 
or  "  roots  "  of  things,  the  four  elnnenta,  earth,  wat«r,  air,  and  fire,  to 
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which  be  joins  as  moving  forces  two  ideal  principles :  love  as  a  nutting, 
and  hate  as  a  separatiDg  force.  The  periods  of  the  formation  of  the 
world  depend  on  the  alternate  praralence  of  lore  and  hate.  During 
certain  periods  all  heten^eueons  elements  are  separated  from  each 
other  by  bate ;  during  others,  they  are  evM^where  united  by  love. 
We  know  things  in  their  material  and  ideal  elements  by  Tirtne  of 
the  like  material  and  ideal  elements  in  oureelvee. 

Bp*HiI  wrluon  Empcdodaiin  ths  following:  IMd.  Dull.  B tux,  Dt  XmptiaeUi  Agrtgtntlnt  ^ta  it 
plUovjiUa  (B/io^  vnmfiiim  nllf.  eoS..  LalpL  ISOfi;  Amwleu)  TnjnK,  Brnptdodtt  it  ParmttfiMU 
fivgmmla,  LHpL  IStO;  H.  Bitter.  Uiitr  dU  pMlotapKtiM  Li*rt  dt  SmptdatUt,  Id  WolTi  LiUra- 
rt*iUAvtieUti^YiA.lUiStlKp.*Uit<t-.lJ>aa»UiKb,IM*WtLikMditMmptgi>tlM.BK 
KtiaiB,  Xoi]».  Jerlg.  amUaum  rtUtiMa*  ini.%  tit  Oa  BtU^ulai  jMI.  **L  Onuc.).  AnuLISSS;  Th. 
fiflfk,  Xmp.  /ragmnta.  In  the  PoiL  tyr.  Qr,  I^ljw.  [1848.  't&)  ISM :  Dt  pravtotlo  EmptdncUt,  Beri. 
I8M1  KrlKhc.  /-nrwAiBHwi.  I,  pp.  11«-1S>;  PUHrblotrr,  StUraot  Mr  KHta  tmd  ErUaUntng  dtt 
Mi^tdiMtt,  UelBlnpD,  ISM.  Md  ZtllnAr.  f.  A,  W„  IB4B,  pp.  SSS  ttq. ;  RiyuDd.  S*  Onp,  Stnubnrf, 
1MB;  MiiIlKh.J>aAiiii.j)n>«*iit(^B*ri1ii.l9U;  QwHWnwo  Anp.qMsl««HawHlam,<».  IBU;  mint. 
er./rmgm^Xiy.i»n,Ul»iH  aiiati<h6Mii,t>itp.Afrig./ragmKiiatd.,pratiiit—adttp.dtMiiipideeHt 
iHjMt,  Bonn,  last;  W.  HolleBberj,  A»p*iin!i*a,  Berlin.  ISM  l' Gmnatial-Pnvranin,-):  E.  F.  Apelt, 
ParmiiiCdIi  ,t  Xhtptdoclit  dselHna  di  mu-Kli  Imeluni,  Jeu.  IBM;  A.  Olidluh.  EmptdotUi  und 
dit  Aigtpttr,  tta4  AMof.  DnUnucivitg,  mil  Xri/Ulimngtti  oM  dm  atvyi*  DentniUn  tvs  H. 
BncKk  (wd  Jvm.  FuHluqna,  Lilpita.  ISM.  A  GlndiMli,  Smp.  Mul  dU  aa*»  Atgyptir,  In  Kouk'l 
^u*rlL  far  uptoulat.  nUl*,  IStT,  J7<n  «,  No.  n.  Jl^  b  Md.  M ;  J>iu  i»i/MiAa  vitrtpticMfit  Bad  btl 
do  oUa  AratpUm  nut  BtiUtitik,  to  tl»  ZHUcUr:  dtr  i/wKtAm  mirrt/mldtid.  BtMlttlutfl.  Vol.  XV., 
^91 1,  p.  4M  Kq.;  H.  WianalUd,  IXi  rUtaioplUi  dt  AtptdatlM  (•  DeHau4tMiQtr  OfiiHt.-Prr- 
trmm'X  Buuit,  1901 

The  lestiniDnj  of  Aristotle  (Met,  I.  3)  requires  us  to  eocsider  Gmpedoclei  as  a  contain- 
porarj  of  Anaxigtiras,  but  ^onn^r  ihaii  the  latter  philosopher,  who  was  bom,  probablf, 
about  BOO  a  c  According  to  Aristotle  (ap.  DIog.  L.,  Till.  62,  li),  he  lived  tixtj  jean,  so 
that  we  may  (with  Zeller)  adopt  4S2  and  432  as  the  approximate  dates  of  his  birth  and 
death,  respectiTclj.  His  fbmilj  belonged  to  the  democratic  party,  for  which  ?:mpedocles, 
like  his  father  Ueton,  labored  successAilly.  He  Tuited  Diimerous  cities  in  Sicily  and  Italy 
In  the  character  of  physician,  aacriflcial  priest,  and  IhsumatiirgiBt,  claiming  for  himself 
magical  powers.  Aristotle  is  said  (Dlog.  L,  VIII.  61,  IX.  25 ;  Seit.  Emp.,  VII.  6)  to  hii« 
termed  him  the  Inrentor  of  rhetoric,  as  ho  called  Zeno  the  inventor  of  dialecUo. 

We  know  with  certainty  of  only  two  works  written  by  Empedocles:  Ttpl  fturwji  and 
toBopfioi  (Diog.  L^  VUL  77) ;  the  iarpmAc  i^yot  (mentioned  by  Dic^.,  3iid,)  may  hare  been  a 
part  of  the  fvaixi,  and  of  the  tragedy,  which  was  ascribed  to  him  by  some,  others  deny 
that  he  was  the  author  piog.  L.,  Till.  G7). 

Empedooles  combats  the  hypothesis  of  absolute  generotioD  and  decay ;  nothing,  which 
prsriously  waa  not,  can  acme  into  being,  and  nothing  ^jtl^ting  can  be  annihilated.  Th« 
phenomena  usoally  referred  to  those  heads  result  respectively  from  the  oammingliDg  and 
■eparation  of  elemeuta  (/u;<r  6iaiXa^i{  rt  /uyhrrwr) ;  actual  angination  (pliaii)  ia  a  name  void 
of  objective  meaaing.  The  mingling  of  elements  Is  the  work  of  Love  (^lAdn^,  oropyi,  'A#pv. 
Urn),  their  separation  is  effectuated  by  Hate  (Krkdc);  to  the  former  Empedodea  applies 
the  predicate  ^li^puv  (kindly  disposed),  the  latter  he  terms  destructive,  baneful,  furious 
(sihUfinw,  ijffpir,  /mai6)utm'),  so  that  obviously  the  opposition  of  these  two  forces  was  ia 
his  mind  in  a  oertain  sense  Identical  with  that  of  good  and  evil  The  primitive  material 
olementa,  which  remain  unchanged  in  all  mixture  and  separation,  are  Sre  (tup,  i^Knip, 
"B^,  'Bftucivt,  Zeir  ipy^),  air  (iii%,  ovfMt^,  "Spii  ftpto^),  water  (M^  VA^ 
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ir6irro(,  AUoaoc^  Kijvnc),  tud  ORrth  (y^  jiUi,  'Ai<>u>v(ic).  Empodoctoi  oiUa  lluw  elencott 
reoU  (rtacapa  ruv  irtbTUf  la^uiuiTa). . 

In  their  original  cooditicni  the  elenxmti  are  deRcribed  bj  Empedodea  ■■  beit)§:  all 
mingled  together  and  fonning  ous  all-iscluding  sphere  (o^aipor ;  Ariitotle,  followiiig  the 
wnae  of  Bmpedodea,  lenm  the  ofifiiK  the  ciiiaitiavhmmc  ^,  Jbt,  IIL  4,  p.  1000  b,  3). 
Id  this  aphere  lore  ia  aupniDe  and  heM  ia  poirerleia.  By  the  gradual  devalopmnit,  how- 
ever, of  the  infiuence  or  bale  the  elementa  become  sep«rated  and  Indindual  tbioga  and 
beings  come  Into  existence.  When  the  extreme  or  aepantioD  it  readied,  -when  hate  alon* 
rulea  and  love  is  inactive,  iwUvidu^  eiisteoee  disappears  agaio.  Then  folloiTB  a  period  when 
love  regains  its  power  and  unites  what  was  separated,  nhile  individual  existences  appear 
Muw,  ti]]  at  last,  love  becoming,  as  at  flrat,  sole  ruler,  individual  things  again  disappear  and 
the  original  condition  ia  restored.  The  changea  thus  des<^bed  are  then  repeated  in  the 
aaine  ordw,  and  oontinue  vitbout  end  to  follow  eadk  other  in  periodical  auocesaioo.  CH 
Arist,  PAya.,  VUL  I;  Flat  <T),  Sopk..  p.  Ui. 

Of  the  members  of  the  organic  creation,  the  plants  aprang  first  fhnn  the  eartli,  wUla 
tlie  latter  waa  still  in  process  of  developmenb  After  them  catne  the  animals,  their  dif- 
ferent parts  having  flrat  formed  themaelves  Independentlf  and  then  been  joined  bj  lore; 
■ubmquentlj,  the  ordiuar?  method  of  reproduction  took  the  place  of  this  original  genera- 
tion (Plntanih,  Ik  Plac  Ptilof.,  T.  19,  S6).  At  Srat  ejies,  arma,  eta,  existed  separately ; 
aa  the  result  of  their  rombination  arose  many  monstrosities,  whldi  perished  j  thoaa  com- 
binationa  which  were  capable  of  sobaiating,  peraiated,  and  propagated  tfaemaelvea.  Em- 
pedodes,  in  Ariat,  D*  Oaeb,  UL  3,  and  8im|di&,  Comm.  in  JM  CmIo,  I.  Hi  b; 

'Hi  TiMai  flip  xSpaai  ivahxrvn  t^X6tmiomi, 
Tv/ivo>  if  ifrUj^ovni  ppax^"^  ^tic^  ^pjv, 
'Oii/iara  f  oT  hr^avam  wrv^ciiorra  firrimuK. 
—  Airap  inii  miro  fuiiov  i/iiajiTO  Sai/mta  doi/iu-, 
Tovrd  TI  ev/iniimcian;  iirv  aWnpani  ItaiiTa, 
'iiXi  re  irpif  nuf  iroAJU  dapniiii  i^rffimrro. 

Bj  the  iai/uivrf  the  elementa  are  apparently  to  be  underatood,  'AiSuvtbf,  IT^orir,  etc.  Thia 
doctrine  of  Empedodes  is  thus  expressed  by  Aristotle,  Phya.,  II.  S ;  hrmi  /liv  o£v  itravra  an4^ 
Lawip  xov  i!  hiud  nrv  lylvrro,  mvra  ftlv  iiruO^  ari  rov  airra/iArm  onmivra  htmiitluc '  taa  3i 
fo}  cimif,  ainWrro  ml  airi^vrai,  naBdrip  'E^jteJok^  Xfyei  to  ^ovjnv^  av6p6irpupa,  to  whk^ 
Aristotle  replies,  that  the  organisma  constructed  in  apparent  confonnlty  to  a  plan,  do  not 
appear  singly,  aa  would  be  expected  if  their  origin  were  fortultoua,  but  I)  atlii  ii^  hri  t6  wtMi. 

Since  the  higher  forms  of  lire  can  only  arise  out  of  the  tower,  these  Utter  must  ba 
regarded  as  the  lower  stages,  through  which  tiie  former  muat  paaa.  Empedoclea  aaya  {ap, 
Diog.  L.,  Tin.  11): 

*Bdf  jip  itm'  ijit  ytvdfa/r  KBSip6{  rr  xdp^  n 
edfoiof  T*  oltMdf  Tf  ml  liv  ilXl  iUoin>r  ix^-* 

*  Tbii  doctrlM  msr  ba  eomiiand  villi  Iha  nitonl  pblloMplir  ot  BctMtHag  and  Ok»  nd  lb*  Unary 
t/HalTUion  u  i*oponDd*d  hj  Imniirik  uid  Duriila ;  itlll.  (nonllD;  to  tba  IMtsr,  Uw  ftogWM  ttxa  ktwar 
to  b](ter  In  tb*  dndopDwiit  i4  aiwdc*  li  mibcr  ■  remit  of  inGetulTt  dllhmtUUou  ofdnipla  hcm^  whila 
Um  EBpedodetB  doetilBa  vltwi  It  M  nsnlUtif  Him  tbt  mnbliatlcm  of  li«t(n(«Mi>«illirnii:  biit*TeB 
thli  dlBkrane*  !•  mij  nlulv*.  EmN  filcktL  u  InTuUfUor  wbo  hu  adapted  Ik*  IbeoiT  of  Dmla  aad 
emtribBlnd  to  tU  ItuOtt  doTdopiKf nt,  trwH  (In  hli  Unfurl.  Sditj^ngigimMM*,  *d  od.,  BhIIb,  ISM)  lb« 
"fuutloflail  iHooT  Dun'frein  tb«  'nwnidlii''  fimnaf  lib  down  ilinm|li  tvlnltlTe  ulaul*  of  one  and 
ndlits  tofbiorli,  wonnii  AihM,  rapUlta,  munptalla,  apt!  sad  o 
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EmpedodM  expUiiiB  the  workiaga  or  diataot  bodira  oa  Mcb  other,  and  the  ponitnli^ 
of  the  miztiire  of  Omenta,  b/  the  hypothsBu  oT  elBiixei  {airoppiMl)  proceeding  from  tH 
objects,  and  of  pores  (si-dpw),  into  which  th«M  effluxea  eater ;  some  effluxes  are  adapted 
to  apeciflc  pores,  for  which  others  would  be  too  large  or  too  amsU.  By  thia  theory 
Empedoclea  also  accouota  for  aeotuous  perception.  In  the  caae  of  seeiDg,  a  twoftdd 
efflux  takes  place:  «d  the  otie  hand,  eflluzea  pMS  fWan  the  objects  seen  to  the  ejra  (Flat., 
Mato,  p.  7G;  AriaL,  JM  Sauu  tt  SeanbUi,  n.  1,  p.  438  a,  4 ;  roic  airoppotoif  roic  ani  rir 
6pottffiiii\  irhlle,  on  the  other  hand,  elHaies  troni  ita  own  intemal  fire  and  water  pass  out 
Uiion^  the  pores  of  the  ej«  (Emped.  in  Ariat.,  p^  43T  b,  19  seq. :  "  Delicate  nets  in  the  eje 
l«t«in  the  moaa  of  circuDiambient  water,  but  the  fire,  wherever  it  extenda,  pierces  through, 
a*  rays  of  light  pass  through  a  lantem," — In  reply  to  which  Arlatotle  [p.  431  b,  13]  objects, 
thai  we  ought  llien  to  be  able  to  aee  in  the  dark).  The  perceived  image  ariaea  on  the  mesUng 
of  the  two  atreoma.  Light  needs  ■  certain  time  in  which  to  come  fVom  the  sun  to  ns 
(Ariat.,  J>c-diL,  U.6;  A  Saim,c9;  Ariatotle  controTerta  thia  theory).  Sounds  ariae  in  the 
trumpet-shaped  au^tory  passage  on  the  entrance  «f  air  In  motion.  Hie  sensations  or«»iHt 
■nd  taste  depend  also  on  the  penetration  of  One  pertidea  of  matter  into  the  appropriate  organs 
(ArisL,  Ih  SauH,  c  3,  4i  Tlieophr.,  l>c  Seam,  9).  Empedodes  ascribed  aeosation  and 
dsaire  (as  did  also  Anaxagoraa  and  Democritua)  to  planta  (FBeado-Arist.,.ircpl  fvruv,  I.  1). 

We  know  each  element  of  things  through  the  corresponding  element  in  ourselves,  or 
like  by  like  {i  yviiei{  nA  i/toUiv  rfi  iiioii^  Emped.,  ap.  Arist,  Jh  Amma,  I.  S ;  UOafK.,  UL  i, 
1000  b,  6 ;  Sext.  Eminr.,  A^.  MoSl,  YII.  121,  etc) : 

711/p  /j^  yap  yaiav  inrijmafirv^  vSan  d"  tAjp, 
aX'^ipi  f  ai^tpa  iiov,  arap  TTVpi  vvp  aidif^ov, 
OTVpy^  ii  aropyilv.  vtiicBf  it  n  nful  Xv)rp^- 
IK  TvirTMi  iiip  irdvra  atit^aeni  ip/toa^ivra, 
ml  TairTon  fpmiovBi  Kol  ijAnT'  ijff  dnwrtu, 

WHh  the  phUosophemes  peculiar  to  him,  Empedoclea  united  the  PythagoresD  doctrine  of 
the  transmigration  of  aoula  (but  modified  and  adapted  to  hia  system  In  the  sense  abovs 
indicated)  and  a  doctrine  similar  to  that  of  Zenophanea  conoeming  the  apirinielitj  of  tbs 
Deity  (unlesa  the  loci  in  whidi  thia  [a  affirmed  are  taken,  say,  from  a  work  falsely  attributed 
io  Empedodea). 

§  24.  Anaxagoras  of  ClazomenEe  (in  Afiia-Minor),  bom  abont  .600 
B.  0.,  reduced  all  origin  and  decay  to  a  process  of  tniugling  and  dd- 
mingling,  bat  aaBnmed  as  ultimate  elemente  an  unlimited  number  of 
primitive,  qualitatively  determinate  substances,  -which  were  called  by 
him  seeds  of  tilings,  by  Aristotle,  elements  conaiBting  of  homt^neouB 
partE,  and  by  later  writers  (employing  a  term  fonned  from  the  Aris- 
totelian phraseology)  Homoeomerise.  Originally  there  existed,  accord- 
ing to  Anaiagoras,  an  orderlcfls  mixture  of  these  diminutive  parts ;  . 
**  all  things  were  t<^ether,*'  But  the  divine  mind,  which,  as  the  finest  ' 
I  among  all  things,  is  simple,  unmixed  and  passionless  reason,  brought 
order  to  them,  and  out  of  chaoe  formed  the  world.  In  the  explana- 
tioB  of  individual  existence,  Anaxagoras  confined  himself,  according 
to  the  testimony  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  to  the  search  for  mechanical 
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eaoaes,  and  only  fell  back  on  the  agencj  of  the  divine  reason,  when 
he  VAS  unable  to  rect^ize  the  presence  of  snch  canees.  ' 

Esaentially  the  eame  doctrine  of  the  world-ordering  mind  is 
aecribed,  among  earlier  philoeophe»,  to  HermotimnB  of  ClazomenBa, 
and  among  the  later,  to  Archelans  of  Hiletne  (or,  according  to 
others,  of  Athena). 

or  Um  Icgmdi  of  Bflnwdma  of  ClHonOMtecit  frtadr.  Ani.  arBiilBmiibam  Btlriet  —r 
^McUeMi  itr  PkOau,  Tiri.  IIL.  Art. «,  ITH,  npr.  In  0*ni*'  J/aAfL  Wtrtt  (TsL  IV.:  Id—tt  mr  fiMok 
dtr  PklltH.),  hUptm,  law,  pp.  ma-an ;  Igsit.  I>uilii(er,  D*  BkiroL  Oatoaunio  omtMtitt,  litf^  ISSCL 

On  Anuigonc,  d.  rrfadr.  Aug,  Cuni,  Dt  Anon.  totmnUitoiogiai  fontiint,  Leiprii^  mi,  ubI  Ib 
Cmu'  ItUtu  «ir  a—ak.  dtr  J'Ulei„  Leip*.  18N,  pp.  (8»-la,  Aiiamagorat  ant  KlaaotumS  wid  K<it  ZtU- 
fftlt,  tn  ralltborD'i  A(tr.  mr  (JiuL  ij<r  J>«(;iw,  An.  lO.lTH,  ud  in  CwW  Maw  nr  ffwA.  ifv 
iWfH.,  pp.  tWMIB;  J.  T.  HtBiHB,  Aiunu  Otu^Qitt.  lUI;  Ed,  SehuUdi,  Aua.  Ohm.  fl'Uffm^  IMt*, 
1891;  Qgll,  Sohsrn,  Jnam.  da*,  tl  ZHosmit  App<iU<m.tatat  JrwjmtKla.  Bonn.  1B2>;  F.  J. tleauu, M 
pliuiwpiUa  .Jnam^oral  Oamtmniii,  BcrUn,  lg89;  Fr.  Braltr.  Dia  rUlotepUt  dti  Anavagona  mm 
ffownafuHfUiiAArMaUlM,  Bcrltii,iatO;  Krlnbi,  rDnakm^fii,  L  pp,«l-«9;  C,  U.  ZA'ort, /Mw«.  «v 
la  vU  It  la  dortHiu  ^Anoaagori,  t>u<>,  IMS;  Fnu  Bosnian,  Tfttr  iN$  QtUaUtt  dt  Auastimaeat, 
8ekniUt,it%d  PlatoiL,  WDnborg.  ISM  (■QJBckvEnKb-Pnifranim'  to  Ibe  UnlTanltj  of  BvlIoXelUI- 
■tielat.  in  'Dtr  Otdanlct,'  Tol.  II.  No,  1,  pp,  88-U,  anl  HoAaalin'*  nf\j  in  7lcfaM>i  UtUd-rifl/^ 
PA.  11.  p*.  Sritik,  nsir  Mrtei,  Vol  U,  lUS,  pp,  1-18;  Aa(.  QlollKh,  Amu.  foul  ait  AmaUlss 
Lalpile,  1SU,  cf.  Oladlxdi  an  jKoa.  und  <^1>  u»«t  IiratUltn.  In  Hl«dntr>i  ZtifAr.  /Kr  kittvr.  TUbL, 
IStf,  Utn  4,  No.  U;  a  Aleil.  Ansa,  n.  •.  PIMetoiAU,  lue*  ifm  Fragi^ntat  bet  StmpUetiM  ait  At<M. 
(O.-Pr.X  NiD-Knpplo,  IWI;  Halir.  Btokal,  .dwia,  doetnna  Ot  p«6m  animatlt  (dl>a.X  MtnUw,  ISSa. 

Anaxagorag  iraa  descendod  fVom  ■  reputable  Aunil^  in  ClaEomenn.  From  this  diy  he 
KtaoTed  to  Atheaa.  Here  he  lived  a  Xoag  time  as  the  friend  of  Pericles,  until,  having 
been  accused  of  impiety  an  account  of  hia  phlloeophical  opinioni  bj  the  poIiUcal  opfjoneata 
of  the  great  gtateamtin,  he  found  himsatf  compelled  to  leelc  ■afetj'  in  Lampaacils,  where  he 
la  iaid  to  tioTe  <!Ued  aoon  aiterwsrd.  Tha  chronological  data  reapeciting  him  are  In  put 
diacrepant  The  accusation  took  plaoe,  according  lo  DIodorua  (IX,  3S  sq,)  and  Plutan^ 
(Pericl.,  c  38),  in  the  last  fears  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Feloponnesian  war.  Allowing 
this  date  to  pe  correct,  it  is  inadiaiaaiblo,  with  K.  F.  Uennanu  (£!«  Fktiot.  lonie.  ottatBitit, 
Oott.  18J9,  p.  13  seq.),  to  place  the  birth  of  the  philosopber  in  Oljinp.  61.3  (b3i  B.  c);  it 
1b  more  probable  that  the  version  of  Apollodorui  (op.  Diog.  L.,  II.  7)  is  the  con^ct  one^ 
and  that  Auaiagoraa  whs  born  In  Oljiop.  10  (B0a~496),  If  he  lived  in  all  Be\-enty-twa 
fears  (ob  Diog,,  ibid.,  reports),  the  date  of  his  death  must  be  Olfmp.  8B  (for  which  we 
read  in  Diog,,  J8 — proljably  an  error).  In  Athena  he  i*  said  lo  have  lived  thirty  yeara;  the 
statement  referred  (by  Diog,  L.,  II.  7)  to  Demetrius  PlialereuB,  that  he  began  to  philosophiia 
in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  life  at  Athena,  while  Oallias  (Calliodes)  was  archon,  prcAiably 
Voae  from  a  ntlsinterpretatioD  of  the  report  that  he  b^an  to  philosophize  while  Callias 
was  archon  at  Athena.  The  statement  of  Aristotle  {J/tlaph.,  I.  3\  that  Aaaxagoraa  was 
prior  to  Empedodes  In  point  of  age,  but  aubaequeot  in  respect  of  his  (philosophical)  pei^ 
formances  (rj  uh>  ^^fji  irpAnpn^,  ™if  6'  Ipyoi;  tarepoc),  is  probably  to  be  taken  purely 
afaroDcdogically,  and  not  as  ptnntiog  to  a  relative  infariori^  or  advance  in  pbUoao{ducal 
Insl^L  The  difibrence  of  age  can  not  have  been  graat.  Anaxagoraa  seemi  already  to 
have  known  end  to  have  accepted  in  a  modified  form  the  doctrinea  of  Empedodes. 

The  written  work  of  Anaiagoras  (irtpi  foaca^)  is  mentioned  by  Plato  {Phtudo,  p.  91) 
and  others. 

In  Uio  place  of  the  four  elements  of  Binpedoolaa,  Anaxagoras  aasntnes  the  exiatsnoe 
of  an  infill  number  of  eleaMOtBry  and  original  subetances.    Every  thing  that  baa  parti 
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qusliUtirelj'  homog^neouH  with  the  whole,  awes  Its  origin,  Bccording  to  AnazBgoraa  (h 
reportad  bj  Aruilotle.  Met,  I.  3),  lo  the  coming  together  {avftpioif)  of  thew  p«rta  from  the 
■tate  of  disperaioD  among  other  elemsntg,  in  which  the;  had  existed  Trom  the  begioniag. 
This  combinatiOD  of  the  bomogeneous  is,  in  hia  view,  that  which  real];  takes  place  in  what 
ia  called  becoming  or  geaeraUoa.  Each  primitive  particle  remiiinB  imchanged  b;  thi« 
proceas.  !□  like  manner,  that  which  is  called  destruction,  is  in  fact  onl/  aeporalioa 
(iia^Haif).  Kveiy  thing  whose  parla  are  bomogeneoua  with  the  whole  {e.  g^  flesh,  blood, 
bones,  gold,  silrerX  Ariatotk  calls  in  hit  terminoU^  6ticiofupit,  in  opposiUoQ  to  the 
ivofutioiaplf  (e.  g.,  tlie  uiiinBl,  and,  in  general,  the  organiam  as  a  whole),  the  parts  of  which 
are  of  direrae  quality.  The  expression  ri  i/iaioiapi^,  ra  o/uuofup^  does  not  denote 
otigitiallj  the  homogeaeous  parts  [bemeelrei,  but  the  whole,  wboae  ports  are  homo- 
geneoDS  with  each  other;  but  It  can  also  be  applied  to  the  parts  themselraa  aa  smaller 
wholes,  aince  in  that  which  has  throughout  the  same  qualit;  the  parts  oT  ever;  part  muat 
be  bomogeneons  with  one  another.  Id  Mttapk.,  I.  3,  Aristotle  calla  ^le  wholea,  which, 
accordiDg  to  Anazagoraa,  arise  b;  the  mingling  together  of  homogeneous  parts,  i/uuoiup^ ; 
in  other  places  he  gives  the  same  name  to  the  paita,  «.  g.,  Dt  Coda,  IlL  3 :  flesh  and  bonea, 
•to.,  consist  iC  aop&TU«  i/iomiapiiv  irdvrw  ^poia/thtM ;  ct  Dt  Gta.  e(  CVr.,  I.  I :  Aoai- 
'agoraa  represents  those  substances  whkJi  have  like  parts,  c  g~,  bonea,  etc,  aa  the  ele- 
mentar;  substances  (ra  ifmiofup^  cnHXtm  tWiiciv,  oiov  iaroVv  *ai  aiipiui  ml  /neUv). 
Locretiua  says  (I.  831  seq.)  that,  aocording  lo  Anaxagoras,  erery  rtrum  AmuwoiTuria,  e.  g,, 
bones,  intestines,  etc.,  consists  of  smallest  substances  of  the  same  kind.  The  plural  i/ioi- 
cfiipfioi  is  used  by  later  writers  (r.  g,,  FtuL,  FericL,  c  1 ;  voirv  aTroicpivirvra  rdf  i/aiofuptlai) 
to  designate  the  primitive,  ultimate  particles  themselves  (cf.  Sett.  Emp.,  .Adv.  JfatL,  X.  IG : 
«i  jop  ird/unif  tiirivTt!  4  ifouo/uptiat  f  lytovc,  and  Diog.  L.,  IL  8 :  apx^t  r^  i/uMOfitptia^). 
AnaxagoT«a  himself  calls  theae  original  conatituents  of  thinga  "seeds"  (mrlp/uiTa),  and  alao 
leas  precisely  (like  the  objects  which  they  constitute),  "  things  "  Ixp^/ian).  But  not  every 
thing  which  appears  tQ  have  like  parts  is  held  by  Anai^oraa  to  poaaeas  them  indeed.  It  is 
Inie  that  Aristotle  in  one  place,  immediately  after  referring  to  Empedocles,  cites  {Met,,  I.  3) 
water  and  Are  as  examples  of  aubstancet  of  homogeneous  parts.  But  where  he  expresses 
huDBelf  more  exsctly  conoeming  the  opinion  of  Anaxagoras  (De  Got.  et  Cmr.,  l,l\I>e  Cotia, 
IIL  3),  he  says  expressly  that  the  tatter  regarded  precisely  those  aubstauces  which  with 
Empedocles  peaaed  for  elementary, — Are,  air,  water,  snd  earth, — as  not  internally  homo- 
geneous, but  as  compounds  of  numerous  heterogeneous  particles. 

Anaxagoras  finds  the  moving  and  shaping  fbrce  of  the  world  neither  (with  the  old 
Tonlani)  in  the  nature  of  the  matter  assumed  as  principle  itaeli;  nor  {with  Empedodea)  In 
Impersonal  pcychioal  potencies,  hke  love  and  hate,  but  in  a  world-ordering  mind  (vOiic). 
(Aoaiagoraa,  <qi.  Simplidus,  in  Ar.  Fhyt.,  foL  3S  a :  wDoia  IjuXijni  imcpftu  asl  iMia  ^v  tat 
oooa  vm  ieri  ml  itoia  ieret,  trivTa  iuK6aiaiat  viof.)  Thia  mind  is  distinguished  from  mat»- 
rial  natures  bj  its  simplicity,  independence,  knowledge,  and  supreme  power  over  matter. 
Kvery  thing  else  is  mixed  with  parts  of  all  other  things  besides  itself,  but  mind  (yioi)  is 
pure,  nnmiied,  and  «iib)eot  only  to  itself.  All  minds,  whatever  their  relative  power  or 
station,  are  (qualitatively)  alike.  The  mind  is  the  Bnest  of  things  (^nrrdraroi'  nhm/v 
ZPnidruv).  Hatter,  which  is  inert  and  without  order,  it  brings  into  motion,  and  there- 
by create*  out  of  diaos  the  orderly  world.     There  is  no  fate  {aiiapfiivv)  and  no  ohaooe 

Id  the  primitive  condition  of  things  the  most  beterogeneona  substances  were,  according 
to  Azmxagoras,  Dvorywhere  Intermingled  (Anaxagoras,  ap.  Simplicius,  m  Aritt.  Phyi.,  toL 
33  b :  o/unr  ninrra  xphfora  ^,  itrupa  ui  Tti^So^  xaX  ofuicpiT^a,  the  Brat  words  of  the  work 
of  Anaxagurae).    When  matter  had  thai  remained  inert  dtiring  an  indetermiiuite  period, 
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the  Mind  worked  upon  it,  oommnDio»tlng  to  it  motion  uid  order  (Arin^  Pfty-,  YHI.  1,  p. 
ICiO  b,  S4:    fv<rl  yip  iaivot  fAKifaT^pacJ,  Jpi*  nirrur  brrur  ul  fpc^ulvnn  riv  i,vapmt 

The  Hind  Qrat  eSbcted  a  moMn;  nwlMm  at  a  sLngle  p<diit ;  but  erer-iiicTeuiDg  mrHf 
Tore  gTsduidlr  brou^t  wittdn  the  aphere  of  this  motlot),  which  ii  «titl  inMsatuitly  eit«ndLiig 
fitrther  ind  hrther  in  the  infinite  realm  of  matter.  As  the  first  oonsequeDce  of  tfaia 
rsTolving  tnotioti,  the  Blementary  contrariea,  flre  and  air,  water  and  earth,  were  tepanted 
Itom  eaeh  ether.  But  ■  oomplete  wparation  of  diaaimOar  and  unica  of  aimllar  elemanla 
waa  far  from  being  herebj  attained,  and  it  wai  necesaarj  that  withia  each  of  the  laaaaaa 
reaultlDg  etom  this  drHt  act,  the  aama  proceM  should  b«  repeated.  By  thia  meani  alone 
could  things  originate,  having  parts  really  homogeneona,  a.  g.,  gold,  blood,  etc  But  erea 
these  oonaiat  not  entirely,  but  only  prevailingly,  of  like  parta.  In  gold,  for  example, 
howoTer  pure  it  may  leem,  there  are,  says  Anaiagoraa,  not  merely  pertide*  of  giM,  but 
also  particles  of  other  metala  and  of  all  other  things ;  but  the  denomination  Ibllowa  the 
pTvdominant  coDsUtuent 

In  the  middle  of  the  world  reata  the  earth,  which  ia  shaped  like  a  abort  section 
of  a  <7linder,  aod  is  supported  by  the  air.  Kie  stsrs  ai«  material ;  the  niMn  is  inhabited 
Uke  the  earth;  the  son  is  a  glowing  mass  of  atone  (jMpet  didirtpoc,  Diog.  L,  11.  12),  and 
the  stars  are  of  Uke  nature.  The  moon  rsceiTes  its  light  from  the  sun.  The  aky  ia 
Ibll  of  Btonsa,  which  oocoalonally  bll  to  tbe  earth,  when  the  force  of  their  rsTolving 
motion  is  relaxed ;  witness  the  meteor  of  Aegoapotomoa  (Diog.  L.,  ]I.  B-I2).  Planta  hare 
Bonla ;  they  sorrow  and  rejoice.  Flants  and  animals  owe  their  ori^n  to  the  fecundatioa 
of  the  earth,  whence  they  aprung,  by  germa  prerioualy  contained  in  the  air  (Tbeophraat., 
Bitl  Plant,  III.  1,  t;  Da  Omait  plaiitanan,  J.  6,  2).  In  our  perception  of  things  by  the 
senaes,  like  is  not  known  by  like,  but  by  unlike,  a.  f.,  heat  by  cold,  cold  by  heat ;  that 
which  ia  equally  warm  (etc.)  with  ouraelTea,  makes  no  impressian  on  us.  The  sensea 
are  too  weak  to  knbw  the  truth;  they  do  not  sulBcientiy  distinguish  the  constituents 
of  things  (Anazagoras,  op.  Sextua  Emj^.,  Adv.  Matk.  VII.  90:  'irA  d^avpdrfror  ourw*  ov 
iwaroi  te/Acv  npivtiv  rWtWf).  By  tbe  mind  we  know  the  world  of  eiternal  ot^jecta ; 
BTcry  thing  ia  known  to  the  divine  reaaon  (Anaz.,  ap.  Kmplic,  ta  Pltf/i.,  r.'33:  vovra  i'/w 
v6oc).     The  highest  satiafiuAlon  is. found  in  the  thinking  knowledge  of  the  uDlverae. 

The  explanation  of  phenomena  aought  by  Anaxagoras  waa  easentielly  the  genetii;  altd 
physical ;  he  did  not  InveBtigate  tbe  nature  of  their  order,  which  be  referred  to  the  >wr- 
For  thia  reaaon  Plato  and  Aristotle  (whom,  in  thia  particular,  Plotinna  followa,  E^mtad., 
I.  i,  1)  dhatge  that  his  vovr  plays  a  rather  idle  rflle.  Plato,  in  tbe  JTiaedo  (p.  97  o.\ 
represents  Socrates  aa  saying  that  he  had  rejoiced  to  see  the  >v&r  dealgnated  as  ouee 
of  the  order  of  the  world,  and  bad  supposed  that  as  the  reason  why  every  thing  ia 
aa  it  is,  tbe  fitness  of  its  being  ao  (the  final  cauae)  would  be  pointed  out;  but  that 
in  this  expectation  he  had  been  fully  deceived,  since  Anaxagoraa  apedfled  only  me- 
diaoical  causes.  Cf.  Lej,,  XIL  861  b.  Aristotle  praises  Anaiagona  in  view  ct  his 
principle ;  In  riaing  to  the  conception  of  a  world-ordering  mind,  he  was  like  a  sober  mas 
coming  among  the  drunken ;  but  he  knew  not  bow  to  make  the  meat  of  this  principle,  and 
emfdoyed  the  vov;  only  as  a  mechanical  god  for  a  make-shllt,  wherever  the  knowledge  of 
natural  canaea  failed  him  (JfetapA.,  I.  4).  It;  now,  another  thinker  directed  lot  attention 
only  to  that  which  tbe  w>uf  raay  was  fbr  Anaxagoras,  not  to  the  ward  and  the  pewiUs 
content  of  tbe  concept,  he  must  consider  a  vevc  aa  cauae  of  motion  and  diatimd  ftam  mate- 
rial objecta,  to  be  unnecessary  (following  a  line  of  thought  aimilar  to  that  of  Lajdace  and 
others,  in  modem  times,  who  ridicule  the  "God"  of  the  earlier  astronomers,  as  only 
"  standing  upon  one  aids  and  giving  things  a  push  ").    Such  a  philosopher  would  neces- 
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(udr  deem  it  ■  mare  tdentiflc  procedure  to  reject  the  dutUstn  of  Aiwxagoru,  ind  flnd  in 
Uiiiig*  th«aiMlfea  the  luffldeat  caueei  of  their  modont.  It  !■  thus  that  the  dootrina  of 
Denooritiu  itaiide  ooutruled  with  the  doctrine  of  AtuixagonM.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
cooeeptioit  of  the  wuf  might  occauon  e  real  iDTsstigBtioii  of  the  nature  of  mind,  and  conw- 
qnentif  conduct  beyond  mere  coamologf.  In  this  Wa;,  thongh  not  till  a  later  period,  the 
Auaiagoraan  prindi^  oontinued  to  exert  ao  iaSuenoe,  not  m>  mudi  in  the  teachings  of 
Ibe  Bophlsts,  as,  rather,  in  thoaa  of  SocratM  and  his  continuaton. 

Of  Hermottmua,  Ariatotle  «a;i  {Metaph.,  I.  3)  that  the  h;potheaii  of  a  world- 
mderinf  tnind  wbb  ascribed  to  bim;  but  that  nothing  oerlain  or  precise  was  knoim 
la  r^ard  to  his  dodriiM^  I^ter  writers  repeat  many  miraoulons  legen^  oonoeming 
the  man.  ProtMbl;  he  belongs  to  the  ancient  "theologians"  or  oosmogonists.  ^ee 
aboTB,  p.  M.)  J 

Ardielaua,  the  most  important  among  the  dlsdplea  of  Anaxagorai,^  appear*  to  hare 
interpreted  the  original  medley  of  all  substanoea  as  equivdent  to  air,  BJbd  to  have  toned 
down  tho  antltheBia  between  mbd  and  matter,  thus  receding  again  nearer  to  the  older 
Iodic  natural  philosophj,  and  in  this  respect  occupying  a  position  relative  to  Anaxagoraa 
BimHar  to  that  of  his  contemporary,  IKogenes  of  Apollonia  (mentioned  abore,  §  11,  pp. 
5T  and  38).  The  doctrine  that  right  and  wrong  are  not  natural  dlstincUona  (ft^a),  but 
depend  on  human  inatitution,  is  ascribed  to  Arcbelaus. 

Auothw  diadple  of  Anaxagoras,  Uetrodorua  of  Lampsacua,  btorpreted  the  Homario 
poems  aUegorieally ;  by  Zeos  the  vmt  was  to  be  understood,  by  Athene  art  {rixt^). 

Tlw  Site  Tenea,  la  which  EurijHdefl  (<^  Clem.  Alex.,  SlranL,  IV.  IB,  g  HI),  with  un- 
mistakable reftrenoe  to  Anaxagoraa,  aicga  the  praises  of  the  iavestigator,  may  here  be 
cited: 

taxi  iiiB^tv,  /i^t  riAiTin 

tirt  r^/iooiniat,  /t^  (If  iiUavc 

*pdf«*t  ipt^ 

ax  oBofiTim  Kodopu*  ^iatat 

■Jnuw  iy^pu,  rif  n  vwuiani 

ml  iiry  ml  hrue* 

rgif  rMofreic  oiiitinn'  aiaxpuv 

tpyuv  /aUrv/ia  irpoiifCw. 

§  86.  Lencippns  of  Abdera  (or  MUetos,  or  Elea)  and  DetnocritDS 
of  Abdera,  the  latter,  according  to  his  own  statement,  forty  years 
younger  than  Anaxagoras,  vrere  the  founders  of  the  Atomistic  phi- 
losophy. These  philosophers  posit,  as  principles  of  things,  the  "  fall " 
and  the  "void,"  which  they  identify  respectively  with  being  and  non- 
being  or  something  and  nothing,  the  latter,  as  well  as  the  former, 
having  existence.  They  characterize  the  "  fall  "  more  particnlarly, 
B3  consisting  of  indivisible,  primitive  particles  of  matter,  or  atoms, 
which  are  distinguished  from  one  another,  not  by  th^  intrinsic 
qualities,  bat  only  geometrically,  by  their  form,  position,  and  arrange' 
ment  Fire  and  the  eool  are  composed  of  round  atoms.  Sensation 
is  doe  to  matco^al  images,  which  come  from  objects  and  reach  the  soul 
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tbrongh  the  Beneea.     The  etLical  end  of  man  is  happiness,  wliich  is 
attained  tbrongh  jnstice  and  culture. 

(VDmoiirKiulmtBshlclaiBulMr,  C*&«rilat  7tr—Umlm  dtr  StUriflHtdM DmittHthH IHbv.  I- 
(IX  45  icq.X  tfAiUL-t,  ISU,  mid  prtnted  Id  kli  BimmU.  Wwtt.  M  dU.,  VdL  1,  pp.  tM-Kb;  Ocfian, 
0Kiut  Dtm^QiVi.  ISM;  J.  F.  W.  fiurohuil,  JInniwiM  j)Ati(i«ipM«  4l<  Hiuifru .^v^Huato, lUiiton, 
13S0 ;  Fratpn^mU  dtr  Xttvl  d—  AbdtrittH  IMmokritat.  Mlndtn,  ISM ;  I^pnoocdl,  If*  alamiamm  doa- 
tHua,  BfrllD.  1«39;  Frtd.  HetmiDrtb.  BBoaer^H  d*  anima  ifKtrifu.  Binin,  IBM;  K/lKtw,  ArjoliMpn, 
L  piL  llt-l«;  IHd.  Qall.  Ai^.  Uulloch.  <hin(fM«ini  J)ni>(icKl«r*iH  fpM  1-11^  BcrllD.  ieU-<!;  2>«ii>- 
erUl  cptnm  fivgnmita  all.,  rw,  ni^ft,  icipUt.  «  tf«  pliUimpH  atla.  terifMt  it  plaetlit  ommub- 
ta/wMt  fivIlD,  1U8;  /hi^m-jiA.  ffr.,  1.  p.  030  Kq. :  a  la  EtiDi.Aiuaiela  EpiOiartat.  Dtmteritt,  ite^ 
latlMi'WalopiimTLlSM.p.GTTHq.;  i>«ii>i>rHtt  di  M  <jw>  tMUaiMld,  <A.  p.  U«h4.,  Yll.  ISU,  p  SM 
H^.;  ilaRUMrM  Ubtr  «^  Jj«^»m  ^Jjim,  tMit  VIlL.lEis,Fi.«14ieq.;  Ed.  JehBun,  Ar  AnwoMniit 
««t  DmetHt  (l7.-iV.),  P1wi*b,  1M8. 

Of  the  age  of  Leudppui  and  the  drcumitancsB  of  liii  life  UftU  ie  definitelj  known;  it  ia 
•Ieo  uncertain  whether  ho  wrote  »aj  thing  bimselC  or  whether  Ariitolle  and  others  drew 
their  informatton  concerning  bis  t^nions  fVom  tha  writings  of  his  pupil  Democritua. 
Aristotle  oommotilj'  names  bim  in  connection  with  Democritua.  The  statement  (Diog.  L, 
IX.  30),  that  he  heard  Zeno,  the  Eleatic^  reoeiTea  conBrmalion  ftam  the  character  of  hit 
doctrine.  That  the  principles  of  his  philoaopbj  were  largely  derived  IVom  the  Elealica  ia 
also  testified  by  Aristotle,  Da  Gai.  tt  C'orr.,  1.  8,  32Ga,  26. 

Democritua  of  Abdero,  in  hia  work  futp^  didJEMr/uc,  said  (according  lo  Diog.  L.,  IX.  i\) 
that  be  wrote  this  work  730  years  attar  the  capture  of  Truy,  and  that  he  was  foity  ye«n 
younger  than  Anai^oms.  He  must,  according  to  the  latter  statement,  have  been  bora 
about  460  B.  a,  with  which  date  agrees  the  statement  of  Apollodorus  {ap.  Diog.  L.,  3iid.\ 
that  he  was  bora  01.  80 ;  according  to  ThrasylluB  (tWi),  01.  77.3  =  470  b.  c.  ;  but  for  tha 
date  of  the  capture  of  Troy  Democritua  appears  to  have  assumed,  instead  of  1184,  the 
year  IIBO,  whence  we  derive,  as  the  date  of  the  composition  of  tlie  work  named,  the  year 
430  B.  c.  He  is  said  to  have  died  at  a  great  age  (ninety  yean  old;  according  to  otbera, 
one  hundred,  or  oven  moie).  Desire  for  knowledge  led  liim  to  undertake  extended  jour- 
neys, Egypt  end  the  Orient  belog  amopg  the  places  visited  by  bim.  Plato  never  mentions 
him,  and  apeaka  only  with  contempt  of  the  materialistic  doctrine.  Plato  desired,  ocoording 
to  the  narrative  of  Aristoienus,  tlio  Aristotelian  (in  his  lampud  Jnro/iv^/iani,  see  Diog.  Ia, 
IZ.  40),  that  the  writings  of  Democritus  should  be  burned,  but  was  convinced  by  the 
Pytliagoreans  Amyclaa  and  Cliuias,  of  the  uselessnesa  of  such  a  proceeding,  since  the 
books  were  already  widely  circulated.     Aristotle  Speaks  of  Democritus  with  respect. 

Democritus  wrote  numerous  works,  omong  which  the  piyoQ  Aiime/ioc  wss  the  most 
celebrated.  His  style  is  greatly  praised  by  Cicero,  Plutarch,  and  DionyeiuB,  for  ita  clear- 
ness and  elevation. 

The  Atomistic  system  was  urged  by  Democritus,  who  perfected  it  and  raised  it  to  on 
acknowledged  position,  in  opposition  to  tha  Anoiagorean  (in  the  sense  indicated  above,  at 
the  end  of  §  24).  The  relation  between  Leucippns  and  AnaTagoras  is  uncertain.  Since 
Democritus  is  called  by  Aristotle  (Xtlaph.,  J.  4}  an  iraipo^  (an  iotimate  companion  and 
disciple)  of  Leucippns,  the  difference  between  their  ages  can  hardly  have  amounted  to  forty 
years,  so  that  Leudppus  must  have  been  younger  tluin  Anazagoraa.  If  Anaxsg;oras  did 
not  make  himself  known  by  hia  philoaopbical  productions  iu  early  life,  it  may  bb  that 
Leucippns  (who  appears  to  be  inimediately  assodated  with  the  doctrine  of  Parmenides  by 
liis  polemic  against  it)  preceded  him  in  this  raspect;  yet  this  ia  not  very  probable,  and  can 
by  no  means  be  concluded  from  certain  passages  of  Anaiagtiras,  in  which  he  combats 
opinions  (in  particular  the  hypothesis  of  empty  iater-atomic  spaces)  that  arc,  it  ts  true, 
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found  in  the  writiiiga  of  the  JLtomists,  but  had  ■Ireadj  been  propounded  bj  earlier  philos- 
ophen  (ecpecimll/  by  Pythajtoreaos),  nnd  bad  also  been,  in  part,  oomtieted  by  Fannenidea 
aod  Empedoctea.  In  view  of  thii  uncertaintj  reipecting  Leudppua  and  of  the  undoubted 
rafercDca  which  Democritua  oonsUntly  nudcM  to  Auaiagoraa,  ire  place  the  expotition  of 
the  Atomistic  Eysiem  Immediatelj'  after  that  of  the  AnaiagOTMU.  Beaidea,  the  nature  of 
the  <)octr[ne  of  Homoomerue,  which  la  a  aort  of  quaiilAtire  Atomiam,  placei  it  in  the 
middle  between  the  foot  qualitativelj  diBbrent  elements  of  Empedoolet  and  the  reduction 
b;  LeucTppua  and  Democritua  of  all  appereDt  quatitsitive  diveraitj  to  the  merelj'  formal 
diTeraitj  of  an  inflnile  number  of  alonu. 

In  hia  account  of  the  prindplei  of  the  earlier  philoeophera,  in  the  flrat  book  of  the 
Metaphysia,  Aristotle  sajs  (c  4) :  "  Leudppiu  and  bii  aasodate,  Democritua,  auume  a* 
elemeDts  the  /iM  {iti^pt^,  onptini,  mttriv)  and  the  void  (wi^v,  /hv^).  The  fonner  thej 
term  being  {ir\  the  latter,  non-being  (^  bi) ;  hence  they  aaaert,  f^irther,  that  uon-being 
eilats  aa  well  aa  beiog."  According  to  another  account  (Plutarch.,  Adv.  CM,  t),  Dnaoc- 
ritas  eipreaaed  himself  thua :  ^  /laAAov  ri  iiv  ^  ri  /i^Siv  tivoi  (-'Thing  is  not  more  real 
than  no-thing "),  ezpreaaing  by  the  singularly  oonstnicted  word,  iiv,  lomMmf  ("  tiling  "). 
The  number  of  things  in  being  (atoms)  is  bflnitely  great  Each  of  them  is  hidiTisible 
(inyfun/).  Between  Ihem  is  empty  space.  In  support  of  the  doctrine  of  empty  ipace, 
Democritua  alleged,  according  to  Aristotle  (Ptiys.,  IV.  S\  the  following  grotindi :  1.  Motion 
requires  m  Tscuum ;  for  that  which  is  full  can  receive  nothing  else  into  itself;  !.  Rarefac- 
tion and  condenaatiou  ub  impoaaible  without  the  eziatenoe  of  empty  interrala  of  space ; 
3.  Organic  growth  depends  on  the  penetration  of  nutriment  into  the  vacant  spaces  of 
bodies ;  4.  The  BDtount  of  water  which  can  be  poured  into  a  veaael  filled  with  ashes, 
although  less  than  the  ressel  would  contain  if  empty,  is  not  just  so  much  less  ss  the  space 
■mounta  to,  which  is  taken  tip  by  the  ashes;  hence  the  one  must  in  part  enter  into  the 
recant  interatlcea  of  the  other. 

The  atoms  differ  (according  to  Arist.,  MHapJi.,  L  i)  In  the  three  particulara  of  shape 
(rrjli^fiii,  called  jno/iSi  by  the  Atomists  tbemselvee,  according  to  Aristotle),  order  (rofft,  or. 
In  the  language  of  the  Atomists,  iuArf^Y  ^nd  position  (Wtrif,  Atomistic  rpon}).  As  an 
example  of  difference  in  shape,  Aristotle  dt«B  the  Qreelc  characters  A  and  N,  of  order  or 
aequence  Alt  and  NA,  and  of  the  diSbrence  of  position  Z  and  N.  As  being  essenttally 
characteriied  by  their  shape,  Democritm  leems  to  have  called  the  atoms  also  iiUaf  and 
exhi^ra  (Arist.,  Fhyt.,  III.  i  \  Flut.,  Adv.  Col,  8 ;  Hesych^  s.  v.  iiia).  These  diffbrences  are 
Buinrient,  according  to  the  Atomists,  to  explain  the  whole  circle  of  phenomena;  are  not  llie 
same  letters  employed  in  the  oomposiUon  of  a  tragedy  and  a  comedy  (Arist-,  2>e  Geo-ti  Oarr., 
L  1)  T  The  magnitude  of  the  atmna  is  diverse.  The  weight  of  eadi  atom  oorreeponds 
with  its  magnitude. 

Tbe  cause  of  Uhi  atoms  is  not  to  be  asked  after,  for  they  are  eternal,  and  hence  uncaused 
(Ariat.,  FhifM,,  Till.  I,  p.  ISSa,  3S:  A^/idnpinic  nw  ati  oil  ifui  ipx^  ivrtiv).  (It  was 
probably  not  the  Atomisia  themselves,  but  later  philosophers,  who  Irst  hypostaslzed  this 
very  abeenoa  of  a  cause  into  a  spedes  of  cause  or  efficient  nature,  rd  avT6iiaror. 

DemocrituB  is  said  also  to  have  declared  the  motion  of  the  atoms  to  be  primordial  end 
eternal  But  with  this  statement  we  And  united  the  other,  that  the  weight  of  the  larger 
■toraa  urged  then  downward  more  n^dly  than  the  others,  by  which  means  the  smaller 
and  lighter  ones  w«rs  forced  upward,  while  through  their  oolUsioii  with  the  descending 
atoms  lateral  movementa  were  also  produced.  In  this  way  arose  a  rotatory  motion  (■Hvv), 
which,  extsnding  farther  and  farther,  occasioned  the  fbrmation  of  worlds.  In  this  process 
s  elentuLts  came  together  (not  in  consequence  of  the  agency  of  "  lore"  and 
m  an-mUng  "  Hind,"  but)  in  obedience  to  natural  neceavty,  in  virtue  of  whkh 
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thing*  of  lik*  weight  and  ihap*  nuat  aom«  to  th«  wm«  plaoeg,  Juit  h  we  obwrv*  In  th* 
winnowing  of  gnln.  itunj  atomB  baring  become  pernumentl^  united  in  the  ooone  of  tbnr 
TSToluCiotia,  larger- oompoaite  hodiet  and  vlu^  worlda  came  into  extalenca. 

The  earth  wa«  origiD*!!;  in  motion,  and  oontinued  Uius,  iriiilo  it  waa  jet  amaU  and 
light ;  but  gradoallj  it  cama  to  raat.  Orgaiiii«d  being*  aroae  from  the  noiat  MJth.  Th* 
Mul  conaiata  of  Sna,  amootb,  and  round  atoma,  whidi  are  also  atoms  of  tn.  Sudi  atoma 
are  diaCributed  throughout  the  whole  bodj,  but  iu  particnlar  organ*  thejr  azwdae  p«r- 
tienlar  f^mctioiia.  Ib«  brain  ia  the  Beat  of  thought,  the  heart,  of  anger,  the  liver,  'of  deaire. 
When  we  draw  in  the  breath  we  inhftle  (oul-attHai  from  tbe  sir;  in  the  eipiratiao  of 
breath  we  exhale  snc^  atoma  into  the  air,  and  life  lasta  aa  long  aa  thia  double  prooEsa  is 
conliuned. 

Senauoua  peroeptioa  is  explained  bf  efflnzea  of  atoma  ftvm  the  thinga  peroeiTed, 
wherebj  image*  (lUa^a)  are  produced,  which  atrike  our  aeDeea.  Through  aneh  aiuia, 
aajR  Democritut,  even  the  goda  manifest  themselTea  to  ua.  Paroeptios  la  not  wbollf 
veracious;  it  tranaTorma  the  impreaaiona  received.  The  atoraa  Me  inrUUe  on  account 
of  their  smallneaa  (only  eioeptiug,  perhapa,  those  which  come  from  the  aun).  Atoma  and 
vaouitf  are  all  that  exiata  in  reality;  qualitative  diflbrencea  eiiat  onlj  Jer  tm,  in  the 
senauoua  phenomenon  (N^w  yXvtb  ul  wJ/uL  iruipOv,  v6/u^  Stp/iiv,  vifi^  ^xp^  *'4<V  JO>o4  * 
inf  Si  imfia  xol  Kn^v,  Democritu*,  <^.  SexL  Empir^  Adv.  Jfott.,  YU.  1 3S).  The  aaaer- 
tion  of  Demociitua  (op.  Diog.  L^  IX.  IS),  that  in  realitj  we  know  nothing,  etc  (ircf  6k 
<Miv  lifav,  iv  /9in}^  yap  ij  U^ua),  muat,  aa  employed  by  him,  probably  be  restricted  to 
the  eaae  of  lensuona  phenomena ;  fbr  in  view  of  the  aasuranoe  with  which  Democritna 
profeseea  the  doctrine  of  atona,  thla  akeptioal  utterance  can  not  be  euppoaed  to  bear  upon 
that  doctrine  itaelf.  Democritus  (aooording  to  SexL  Empir.,  Adv.  Malk.,  YIL  138)  alao 
expreaalj  dtatlnguiahed  &om  aenauou*  perception,  which  be  called  obscure  knowledge 
(ffKOTitp),  the  genuine  knowledge  (yv^li)  acquired  bj  the  underatanding  through  inveatiga- 
Hon.  That  kind  of  philoaophical  thmking  by  which  Democritus  went  beyond  the  reanlta  of 
aeoauoua  perception  and  Tecogniied  in  the  atcnoa  the  reality  of  things,  waa  not  made  by 
him  itself  a  subiject  of  philosophical  reflection,  and  the  Inanner  in  which  such  thinking  i* 
effected  waa  left  by  him  without  special  explanation ;  it  i*  among  the  phitoaophera  of  the 
following  period  {with  the  earlieet  among  whom  Democritua  was  indeed  oontemponneona) 
that  reflection  concerning  the  nature  of  thought  itaelf  begins.  Tet  it  follow*  Ihnn  the 
fundamental  prindplea  of  DemocritOH  that  thou|^t  can  not  be  dependent  on  Bensaticn  or 
the  Mi«(  on  the  ^jr4,  and  this  Infbrence  waa  expressly  drawn  by  Democrltna  (Gia,  Dtfit^ 
I.  S ;  Flut,  De  PiiM.  FiSot.,  IT.  B ;  cT.  Arist.,  Z)s  Aa.,  UI.  B).  The  only  expression  which 
Democritua  am>ears  to  have  given  to  his  views  concerning  the  origin  of  true  knowledge,  is 
that  implied  in  the  principle  which  he  enounced  in  agreement  with  Anaxagoraa,  that  we 
■hoold  proceed  in  our  inferences  D'om  phenomena  (fanrffima)  to  the  unknown  (ddviU.  gee 
Baxt.  Bmplr,  Ade.  Maih.,  YU.  140).  and  in  bla  dootrlne  that  tJion^t  aiiaaa  when  Iha 
modona  of  tlie  aoal  an  "  tTmmeCrieal "  (Thoopbi.,  St  Snuu.  S8). 

The  aonl  ia  the  nobleat  part  of  man;  he  who  loves  its  goods,  love*  what  u  moat  divine^ 
He  vholoraa  tbegoodaof  thobody,  whidi  is  the  tent  of  the  aonl,  love*  the  merely  fanman. 
The  hl^eat  good  is  happiness  (ivnrr^  tiiOvpia,  iropofia,  oAi^i^).  Thia  is  attained  by 
•vrtding  eztfemea  and  obeerring  the  limit*  fixed  by  nature  ^/l^rptiT^n  rtp^nt  koI  0i»» 
ivfi/urplf).  Not  external  goods  seoure  bapptness;  it*  seal  ia  the  wmU  (wdo^tovff  ^:tK 
■si  aaoAu/mil^  oiw  iv  ^oaoipxn  tinlti  oW  hi  xi"^  fwjrt  ^  ■inTt^paw  Aupores).  Bot 
the  act  aa  audi,  but  the  wQl,  determine*  moral  obaraoter  {ijoBiv  on  rd  ^  Uuinv,  aUa 
rt  /i^ii  (et%iir—x<V»Ti*ic  "«  i  ^WiTiw  irpif  T^  apoi^,  oXX"  i  li  ip6*  upofpfptvat). 
The  hi^ieat  aaHafaotioQ  oomae  bum  knoiriedge  (Soaeb.,  iV.  A.,  XIT.  17,  > ;  i^fip^Ktvt 
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Brft  Paiitadai  paXXci/  pUn  riptiw  airuAojiar,  4  <^  tttpour  el  paaAtSav  fiWaftu).     The 
countij  of  the  wise  and  good  ii  tlw  whole  world  (avipi  oo^  irwra  ^  /!<it^  '  i'l'X'it  7^ 

Id  the  ethical  theorenu  of  Demoeritos,  m  aUo  ia  thoM  which  reUM  lo  the  dlffarenoe 
between  objective  r^dity  and  our  mibjective  appreheuiioii  of  it,  and  whioh  belong  lo  the 
theor;  of  cognidOD,  the  teudenc/  to  OTeratep  the  limit!  of  coemoLogj  becomes  mamfeat — % 
leadenqr  not  wanting  to  anj  of  tbe  older  philoMpbers  and  pecutiarlj  natural  in  thoM 
■tandiog  oa  the  border*  of  the  Brat  period.  Democritua,  the  oontemporary  of  SocrUe«,but 
jDUBger  tlian  he,  went  conaideiablf  brther  in  thia  direction  ttuui  jtnamgoraa  or  anj 
otlur  of  the  earlier  thinkers. 

Tbe  &ret  disciples  and  auccetaore  of  DemocrituB  (among  whom  Ifetrodonu  of  Cbioa  (■ 
the  moat  important)  seem  to  hare  emphaaiied  more  strongly  and  developed  to  a  greater 
extent  the  skeptical  elements,  which  were  oontoined  nwre  pwtkuUriy  In  hia  doctrin* 
a  perceptian. 


SbOOBD  (PsSTAIUaOLT  AjrrBBOPOLoaiGA.1.)  PKBIOD   OT   GrZEE 
pHILOeOPBT. 

FROM  THE  SOPHISTS  TO  THE  STOICS,  EPICUREANS,  AND 
SKEPTICS. 

%  36.  To  the  Second  Period  of  Gredk  Fhiloeoplij  belong,  1)  tbe 
Sophists,  S)  Socratee,  tbe  imperfect  dificiples  of  Socrates,  Plato,  and 
Aristotle,  8)  tbe  Stoics,  Epicnreans,  and  Skeptics.  Tbe  SophiBta,  as 
specnlators,  r^ard  mainly  the  phenoDiena  of  perception,  represen- 
tation, and  desire.  Socrates  considers  princi}wlly  tbe  pbenomeaa 
aod  laws  of  l<^cal  thinking  and  moral  willing,  and  thns  recognizes 
the  essential  relation  of  man,  the  thinking  sabject,  to  tbe  objective 
world ;  tbe  more  precise  investigation  of  this  relation  is  ondeFtaken 
by  Plato  and  Aristotle,  who  also  redirect  attention  to  physical  phi- 
losophy, and  who  (as  regards  their  political  and  ethical  doctrines) 
regard  man  as  essentially  a  social  being,  or  tbe  individoal  aa  an  essen- 
tial and  a  natural  part  of  the  body  politic.  Tlie  Stoics  and  Epicu- 
reans, while  indeed  laying  more  stress  npon  the  independence  of  tbe 
individnal,  leave  him  nevertheless  snbject  to  norms  of  thonglit  and 
will  having  nniversal  validity.  Finally,  Skepticism,  wbicb  likewise 
seeks  its  end  in  the  satisfaction  of  tbe  needs  of  the  individnal  snbjec^ 
prepares  the  way  for  a  new  period,  through  the  dissolution  of  all 
exisUng  systfMUS. 
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Th<  Mbliiil  ud  Rllslaiil  ntUnSMt  ef  Ih*  pnata,  UMarUM,  <tA,  of  tUi  period  vistalB  lAlliiHpUcil 
miittv.  but  Hat  tn  phlluKpblal  himi,  ud  the  tlpadtlon  of  Umb  miiM  b*  left  to  tha  UMortua  irf  lllantnre 

la  this  poriod  Athena  beome  the  neuter  or  Hellenic  culture  and,  eapedallj,  or  Hellenio 
ptiHosophj.  PeridBB  (in  ThucytL,  11.  41)  describes  Atheos  bb  a  school  of  dvilization  Ibr 
Qreece.  In  the  Flstonic  dialogue  Frata^/tirai  (p.  337  d),  the  Sophist,  Hippiae  or  Elis,  tenu 
Athens  "the  Frjtaneum  of  tlie  wisdom  of  Bellas."  lacerates  sajs  {Piuteg)/r.,  60):  "the 
Athenian  state  has  caused  the  luune  Hellenes  to  become  iuggeative  rather  of  intellectual 
culture  than  of  biatorical  detcent."  The  suaceptibilit/  of  the  Athenians  for  art  and 
■dance,  their  dispoaition  fbr  philofwphical  reflection,  and  the  contequent  estabtiihment  of 
the  philosophical  schools  at  Athens,  *r«  the  moat  important  drcumBtanoea  in  the  historic 
oonnections  of  the  second  period  of  Qreek  philoeopbf . 

§  27.  In  the  doctrine  of  the  Sopliietfl  the  traneition  was  effected 
from  philoeophy  as  coamology  to  philosophy  as  concerning  itself  with 
the  thinking  and  willing  subject.  Yet  the  reflection  of  the  Sophiato 
extended  only  to  the  recognition  of  the  subject  in  his  immediate 
individual  character,  and  was  incompetent,  therefore,  to  establish  on 
a  scientific  basis  the  theory  of  cc^ition  and  science  of  morals,  for 
which  it  prepared  the  way.  The  chief  representatives  of  this  ten- 
dency were  Protagoras  the  Individualist,  Gorgias  the  Kihilist,  Ilippias 
the  Polymatist,  and  Prodicos  the  Moralist.  These  men  were  followed 
by  a  yoonger  generation  of  Sophists,  who  perverted  the  philosophi- 
cal principle  of  subjectivism  more  and  more,  till  it  ended  in  mere 
frivolity. 

On  the  Siqifatits,  oonpare^-tD  addtdDB  to  tlie  iOTenl  eh^lna  wbtcfa  treat  of  them  in  tb*  ebor^ 
■Kod  1rcrllia(H(8el,BniBd1t,Zdlcr.wdatha«,wid  In  GrnU'i  irwoyy  0rHM(MIL  pp,  4T4-aM),  ud 
K.  r.  BmnuD-i  V-ek.  u.  Sytt.  itr  Platait.  PAilantpkU  {pp.  Ill  >«|.  ud  »«  eo^.^B  putkalu',  the 
AllowlBF  worki :  Ju.  Orel,  llUtnrta  triUea  topkittarmm,  fui  SeeratU  attaU  AOmttiJormtrvitl,  In  Iha 
iToaa  acta  Hit  eodit  £Atiw- n-q^MMnu,  p.  11^  Cti'.  IGtS;  Uerm.  Botler.  DU  gri^AUekut  Bepil^t^tm 
eatraM  tmd  PUtto'ii  Ztit  vnd  iltr  Bit^fm  a^f  BertdUamttU  uttd  nUetepkU,  Slntlg.  ISSl;  V.  a. 
F.  BoKber.  Dt  lUtloHait  doclrtnat  apud  topMtlaM  vmforu  rttHgiii.  Quit.  IGSS;  W.  B*umhaBa>, 
tl<tam  ttm  ttpAliItu  Aabiur<«t  ^MoiU  ad  atiattt  tua*  dUelpHmamt,  ncru  ae  ttudla  immulitmdit, 
riTHht,  IMl;  a  Bdillduur,  Dtt  SephHUK,  Is  j4hD'a  AnAU /Or  PmioL,  ToL  XVII.,  p.  MS  eeq. 
1801 ;  Job.  Frel,  Btilraf  nr  ffeecMcAte  dir  griitlUtduii  SopUitlt.  In  ths  AMs.  jKie./  Ik.,  hw 
iitlM,  TIL  19M,  pp.  HT-SM,  ud  Ttll.  ISES,  pp.  StS-ITt;  A.  J.  Vltrlsfa.  Ot  mpUttmrn  hMw  vw» 
BeeraHiattaU  AIIUhU  JltrutriHit,  tn :  ifoeHWit^i,  IL  ISSS,  pp.K«-nT:  ViliC,  Xlmat  AUtortipu  nr 
U*  topUtCm  frtm.  In  L-hmtHtatva;  rrndt,  ISM.  BtpL,  pp.  MT-MT,  Xn.  pp.  tXl-tK,  Dec  pp.  lU-Btl ; 
TbMd.  Oompan,  J>1<  «Ti«*.  AifiAMM,  In  tbe  i)«iX»*«  .AiArA,  Vol  TIU  Bert.  IMt;  H.  WeekkitB.IMa 
BeplnUttm  wtd  dU  airpUiia  nadt  d«  Amfatiti  PtalQ't,  WOnboTK.  ISU;  Uutln  SehHU,  BtUri^  (v 
MrwifVUerkM  Piilfeptitt  aw  Ftato.  L  Heft:  DU  StrpUlUtL,  GStUnren,  1HT;  Mulla^  rmgmiUa 
J%  AWM,  IL,  len.  p  LVIIL  eeq.,  ud  "ScptMontfH  Aupm.,"  <MA  p,  lis  nq.  I  H.  Slebeeh,  Au  AttltMi 
4m  inHtMMdalHtHaMlcfa'JtoriMMk.HiimsnL 

Ttte  Sophists  are  hlstoricall/  of  importance  not  on]/  as  rhetorlriana,  grainraartaiui,  and 
dlllbters  of  TariouB  forms  of  poeitiTe  knoirled^  but  also  (as,  in  particular,  Hegel  haa 
shown)  as  representatives  of  a  relatiTely  legitimate  phllosophial  stand-point.  Their  philo- 
sophical reflection  centered  la  man,  was  sutijectlTe  ratber  than  obJectiTe  In  direction,  and 
thus  ^epond  the  way  for  atiiici  and  logic.    That  the  Bophista  ihoold  turn  their  attention 
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primarily  to  the  nitnral  besis  and  condition  of  thought  and  will  alone,  {.  t.,ia  perception 
and  ojumon,  to  aeneiiOiu  pleasure  and  iadividual  desire  and  trill,  was  natural  and  aecM- 
Bary ;  their  etror  conaiitad  in  treating  ttiia  natural  basis,  beyond  which  their  reflectiTe  obsw- 
TBlion  did  not  extend,  as  comprehending  all  the  BUt^jective  powers  and  data,  and  in  ^^norii^ 
or  mUapprehending  tiie  higher.  It  is  none  the  lesa  true  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Sophiats 
marks  a  progress  in  pMloBopfaical  thonghL  The  sensnaliBUo  nibJectlTism  of  Protagoras  la 
in  one  reapect  superior  to  the  philoaopbical  thinking  of  I^rmenidea;  Tor  the  latter  ia  only 
ooncemed  with  being  in  general,  not  (or  at  least  only  inddentaUy)  with  perception  and 
thought  themselTes.  The  sensualtsm  of  the  Sophists  is  not  iltetr  sensuoua  perception, 
but,  eiaentially,  reflective  thinking  concerning  perception  end  opinion,  and  consequently 
the  next  step  to  that  speculation  concerning  thought  as  such,  vhich  was  instituted  by  • 
Socrates,  Plato,  and  Aristotle.  Without  those  "Sophists,"  these  " phCoaophsrs "  oouU 
not  have  become  what  they  did  become.  In  considering  the  Judgments  eipreased  by 
Plato  and  Aristotle  concerning  the  doctrine  of  the  Sophists,  not  oEly  should  the  great 
difference  be  borne  in  mind  between  the  eariler  and  later  generations  of  Sopbitta,  but  also 
the  nature  of  the  standard  by  whi<^  these  pMlooophers  judged  them.  Ifeaanred  hj  the 
ideal  prindplefl  of  Plato,  the  thinking  and  the  character  of  the  Bophlata  appear  r^prehen- 
Bible ;  but  they  were  not  opposed  in  principle  to  the  opinions  and  practices  of  the  times 
(the  Sophists,  aa  Plat.,  Sep.,  <93,  sayt,  taught  ri  riiv  iroUuv  iM}'/HirB),  although  many 
of  the  Bophists  disputed  in  certain  respects  the  authority  of  tradition.  The  Sophists, 
who  cultirated  chiefly  rhetoric  and  much  more  rarely  the  peeudoMlialeoticsl  idence  of  dis- 
pute ("Eristic"),  only  prepared  the  way  tbr  the  dialectical  destruction  of  nalTO,  traditlcmal 
cwiTictioni.  It  was  (as  Qrote  correcUy  remarks)  Socrates  and  his  pupils,  who  first  oom- 
pleted  this  work  of  destmctioa  and  at  the  same  time  undertook  to  fbmish  •  poatllre 
snbnitute  for  what  was  destroyed. 

If  the  teaidung  of  the  Sophista  were  only  eriticiam,  and  had  only  accomplished  the  sub- 
Tonion  of  oosmoiogical  philosophy,  we  should  be  obliged  to  include  it  (aa  Zeller  and  otheri 
do)  in  the  first  period.  But  since  it  is  essentially  characterized  by  reflection  on  certain 
jdiaaea  of  subjective  life,  it  belongs  unquestionably  to  the  second  period,  Even  ZeltM", 
who  places  it  In  the  first,  admits  (PA.  d.  Or.,  II.  1,  Id  ed.  p.  128 ;  d*.  also  I.  p.  IK)  that 
"the  Soplusta  first  conducted  philosophy  from  objective  investigation  to  ethics  and  dia- 
lectic, and  transferred  thought  (o  subfective  ground." 

The  easenUal  point  in  which  the  Sophists  were  Innovators  waa  this :  that  they  bitro- 
dac«d  a  new  kind  of  iostmetiOB,  not  in  any  special  department,  as  mnsic  or  gymnastics, 
but  with  a  view  to  the  development  of  a  certain  universality  of  culture,  a  culture  whtdt 
ahonld  embrace  ail  the  interests  of  life  and  which,  in  particular,  should  provide  the 
recipients  of  It  with  political  intelligence ;  that,  further,  thia  instruction  was  founded  on 
■peoulations  concerning  the  nature  of  human  volition  and  thought,  snd  that  by  it,  rather 
than  by  tradition  or  common  opinion,  they  caused  the  views  and  practices  of  the  dtisena 
to  be  determined.  This  nei^  branch  of  inatruction  waa  by  no  means  given  up  by  Socmtes 
and  his  diiciplee ;  it  was  only  expanded  and  developed  by  them  In  another  and  more  pro- 
found manner,  so  that,  with  all  their  opposition  to  the  Sophists,  they  nevertheless  stand 
with  them  on  the  common  ground  of  subjective  philosophical  gpecuiation  (cf.  Plutarch's 
Lift  1^  TKentiHaela,  chap.  3). 

§  S8.  Protagoras  of  Alxlera  (bom  aboat  490),  who  figured  as 
teacher  of  rhetoric  in  namerons  Greelc  cities,  eepeciall;  at  Athens, 
and  waa  a  contemporary'  of  Socrates,  althongh  considerably  older  than 
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he,  trftnBferred  and  applied  the  doctrine  of  HeraclitnB  reapectiii^  the 
eternal  flax  of  all  thingB  to  the  knowing  subject,  and  asBerted :  Man 
is  the  measure  of  all  things,  of  things  that  are,  that  they  are,  of  things 
that  are  not,  that  they  are  not.  Just  as  each  thing  appears  to  each 
man,  so  is  it  for  him.  All  truth  is  relative.  The  existence  of  Uie 
gods  is  uncertain. 

Oa  Pntifcn*  •looi,  ef.  0«lil,  Ot  PrttagaraStp»dtta,Q]»mMi.i9rj;IjmA,BpaitH.I>*  Prttartra 
rt«tor«<f<Miw«r!P<]gMi,liibl>SvKT-y4"X»>.  Btunc.I8tt,iLHicq.;  Ladw.  r«iiL  HvUt,  Avte^ora^ 
£«6«t  Hit  SapAUUt  out  dm  QwUm  KdtatnmmeaittUt.  la  P/iUeL-Urt  iShidUm,  ed.  bj  PvtwMH,  Ut 
part.  Hunb.  1SSI,  p.  SShi].  ;  KilMba,  AnoAimjfM,  [.  pp.  13»-ltt;  Joh.  TnU  QtumUinul  JYotatortat, 
Bonn,  18IB :  a  Vtbtt,  «iHi«Maiut  Avtoffomu,  Uirboni.  IWO ;  Jik.  Bwuti,  Bit  UtimfiiMmnt  if 
Prtitoffonu,  Ik  Um  AM>.  JTh  /  PIUL,  N.  B^  TI[.  18U,  pp.  M4-US:  A.  3.  TItitan,  IH  Pratagonu  *ila 
UpkOot^iMa,  Omalaira,  ISIH;  IMidr.  Blu4,  DU  att,  Amtoani^  Lalpit^  1B<^  yf.  tt-M,  CC.  Itaa 
wK^iiotted,  ad|II. 

Plato  atatei  (Prtlag^  811  c^  teq.)  tiiat  Pnttagorai  was  con^derablj  older  than  Socrates. 
AcoordCbg  to  »  sUtemeBt  in  the  Platonic  diali^ie  ilaa  (p.  91  e),  from  whidi  the  similar 
atatemeDt  of  Apollodorui  (<^.  Diog,  L^  IX.  S6)  leems  to  hare  been  copied,  be  lired  about 
ieventy  jetre ;  icoorcUnB  to  another  Teralon  (op.  Diog-,  1*,  IX.  6S),  he  lived  more  than 
ninetr  7eu&  Prababl/  he  waa  bom  in  iSO-tSG,  and  died  in  41 S  a.  c.  He  celled  himaalT 
a  oMun^,  in,'  teecber  of  wiadom  (Plat.,  Protag.,  p.  316  d;  t/uiiAyu  re  mfrr^  thai  mil 
«rajJi(i»v  diAp^cwr).  The  word  Sophiat  acquired  ila  ti^lflcation  aa  a  term  of  mprUKii 
eapedally  throngh  Ariitopbanea  and  afterward  through  the  followera  or  Socratea,  par- 
ticularly Plato  and  Aristotle,  who  contracted  themaelrea,  aa  "philo80idi«rB,"  with  the 
"Sophiata."  Sophists  like  Protagorta  itood  in  hi^  conaidention  with  the  nnjoritj  of 
cultivated  peopU,  aa  Plato'i  dialt^pw  Pntaf.  eapedally  attesta,  although  a  reapectaUe  and 
veil-to^  Athenian  burgher  could  not  himaelf  have  been  a  Sophist  (man  of  lottera),  and 
earned  money  by  public  leasona.  It  la  well  known  that  at  a  later  time  rhetoriciana  weni 
also  called  Sophiata.  Protagona  ia  a^d  to  have  prepared  the  lawa  for  the  Athenian 
ootony  of  ThuHI  (Heraelldet,  op.  Diog.  L.,  IX.  GO).  He  waa  flrat  at  Athena  between  451 
•nd  446  s.  c.  (see  Frei),  next  perhapa  about  iSS,  and  again  01.  88.3  =^  41!-t!I  B.  c,  and 
ahortly  before  hii  death.  It  ii  probable  that  Plato  in  his  dialogue  Pntagorat  has  with 
poetlo  license  tranarerred  aingle  circamEtancei  trato  422  to  432.  On  the  occaaion  of  his 
last  sojourn  at  Athens  (about  416 1  or  411 T)  he  wag  accused  and  condemned  aa  an  adielsL 
'The  coplea  of  hia  work  were  demanded  of  their  private  owners,  and  burned  in  the  market' 
plaoe ;  he  himself  periahed  at  aea  on  hla  psBaage  to  Sicily.  The  supposition  of  Kpimnis, 
that  he  had  been  a  pupil  of  Democritua  (Diog.  L.,  IX.  SS ;  X.  B),  ia  hardly  consistent  with 
the  relation  between  their  ages,  and  ia  improbable  on  other  grounda.  On  the  other  hand. 
It  is  eves  afflrmed  that  Democrltui  mentioned  and  opposed  Prctagoras  in  his  writingB 
(IHog.  L.,  IX  42;  Plutarch.,  A^.  OMat,  IV.  2). 

In  tlie  doctrine  of  Prot^oras  Plato  finds  the  iDevitable  coDBequeuce  of  the  doctrine  or 
HeraclituB  {TheaeL,  p.  161  seq.).  He  tdmita  Ita  validity  with  refbrenoe  to  aensuoua  percrp- 
tion  (aloAroif),  but  objects  to  any  extension  of  it  beyond  thia  province  ss  an  lUegitimat* 
generalization  of  the  theory  of  relativity.  (For  the  rest,  there  is  eootsined  in  the  propoai- 
tlon,  that  all  that  ia  true,  beautiful,  and  good,  ia  such  only  for  the  knowing,  feeling  and 
willing  aulqect,  a  permanent  tnith,  ThIa  truth  Prolagorea  only  one-sidedly  ezaitgerated 
by  ignoring  the  objective  (actor.) 

According  to  Diog.  L,  IX.  61,  the  original  worde  of  the  fundamental  theorem  of  Pro- 
tagoras ("Kail  the  measure  of  all  thlnga")  were  as  fbllowa:  rravruv  xptP'''*''  ^pf^ 
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arOptrriK,  tuv  phr  irnir  uf  fori,  ruv  6i  oU  6vruv  uf  oiK  hrcv.  It  raouifni  nneertain  bow 
br  tho  manner  in  which  Prou^raa  establiahad  this  proposition  agresd  with  that  which 
we  And  reported  in  Phto'a  Tbeaettlut  (p.  l&l  aeq.).  Biog.  L.  njt  oT  Protagoras  that  "  he 
flrn  showed  how  theses  might  be  defendMi  and  attacked,"  and  "  be  flrat  aaid  that  on  everj 
subject  otmxttidtatorj  afflrmationa  could  be  maintained."  It  is  to  the  equivocal  pseudo- 
dialectical  mode  of  discussion  which  is  implied  in  these  quotations,  and  which  Protagoras 
serms  to  have  followed  in  his  work  'AvriAo/u^  that  FUto  alludes  Id  terms  of  censnre  In 
Phaedo,  p.  101  d,  e.  Aristotle  ssts  (MttapK,  III.  I,  33,  p.  SS8  a,  *) :  ijairtp  Upimiripac 
Hryiv  tAtyxur  rabf  yatfiirpQf^  miif  ak  jcnr^tffif  mi  i^Jja^  tov  avpavob  i/flWU,  rtpl  uv  ^  JuTTpi^ 
Xofla  iRHEinu  rovf  UymKi  "^t  rd  mifteia  roic  iarpoi{  r^  aSrrilr  tzti  pi/uif,  tVom  which  it 
appears  that  Protagoras  sought  to  meet  the  objection  urged  against  his  sensnallstio  sub- 
jeetirism  on  the  ground  of  the  universal  vsliditf  o(  geometrical  propositions  independently 
of  individual  opinion,  by  retorting  that,  in  the  spliere  of  objective  reality,  simple  points, 
straight  lines,  and  geometrical  curves  nowhere  exist.  In  this  be  confDtiDded  with  mer* 
subjective  experience,  abstraction  when  employed  as  a  means  of  conflning  the  attention  to 
special  phases  of  objective  reality. 

In  illustration  of  the  flmdamental  Ides  of  Pratagoras,  a  kindred  utterance  of  6oetb* 
may  be  compared,  which  will  illustrate  as  well  the  relative  truth  of  that  ides,  as  the  one* 
sidedness  of  disallowing  an  objective  norm.  "  I  liave  oliserved  that  I  hold  that  thou|^t  to 
be  biK  whidi  Is  frtafful  for  mt,  which  adjusts  itself  to  the  general  direction  of  my  though^ 
and  at  the  same  time  furtliers  nte  in  it.  Now,  it  is  not  only  possible,  but  natural,  that 
such  B  thought  should  not  chime  in  with  the  sense  of  another  person,  nor  further  him, 
perliaps  even  be  a  hinderaniie  to  him,  and  so  he  will  hold  it  to  be  lUse ;  when  one  is  right 
thoroughly  convinced  of  tliis  lie  will  never  hidulge  in  controversy"  {Ge^lia-ZiUtn^tr 
Srit^weduii,  V.  3H).  Gompu«  further  tha  following  in  Qoethe'*  Jfazfawn  tmd  Stfietianm : 
■'  When  I  know  my  relation  to  myself  and  to  the  outer  world,  I  say  tliat  I  poasesB  t^ 
truth.     And  thus  each  msy  have  his  own  truth,  and  yet  truth  ia  ever  tlie  same." 

ProtagoisB  iron  for  himself  oonsiderable  scisntiSc  distinction  by  his  philological  Investi- 
gationa.  He  treated  of  tlie  right  use  of  words  (opBainia,  PksL,  Fltatdr.,  261  a),  and  he  first 
diatingiiished  the  different  forms  of  the  smtence  wtdch  correspond  with  tlie  moods  of  the 
verb  (Diog.  L,  IX.  C3:  JuUc  £i  r^  Ujvv  jrparof  ei[  rirrapa-  tvjtuX^,  ipimtaai,  aji6»ptoar, 
tvToi^\  (But  tlie  use  of  the  imperstire  In  such  passages  aa  Iliad,  I.  I :  "H.^vai  ittSt,  Bti, 
where  not  a  command,  but  a  request,  was  to  lie  expressed,  threw  him  Into  a  perplexity, 
fh>m  which  he  could  only  rescue  liimaelf  by  censuring  the  Homeric  form  ti  expression ;  r. 
AriaL,  Ad,  &  19,  p.  1466  b,  IB).  Protagoras  also  distinguisbrd  the  genders  of  nouns. 
Those  who  would  perfect  themselves  in  the  art  of  discourse  were  required  by  him  to 
oombiue  praotke  with  theory  (Slob^  FkriL,  XXIX.  80 :  Hfurayipar  Oiyt  foiMr  uvoi  /4rt 

A  caaa,  which  would  otiierwise  be  lost,  m^  be  msde  victorlona  by  the  rhetorical  art 
(ri»  imt  Uyar  tpumi  marr,  Arist.,  BktL,  IL  24;  GelL,  If.  A,,  V.  8).  This  uttaranoe  of 
Protagona  does  not  hnply  that  the  "  weaker  "  side  must  necessarily  1m  known  to  be  unjust 
(as  Aristoii^aaes  preaupposes,  who  falsely  attributes  the  dootrine  to  Socrates,  Hvb.,  113). 
Still,  to  the  prqjudiEe  of  the  nxaal  ehsractar  of  the  art  of  rhetoric,  the  diffbrenoe  is  left 
unnoticed  wliich  subsists  between  oases  where  just  arguments,  which  would  otherwise 
remain  unremaAed,  are  brought  to  light,  and  caaea  in  which  the  ni^uat  is  clothed  with 
the  appearance  of  justice;  the  Protsgorean  principle  of  the  identity  of  eppearanoe  aod 
reality  rendered  such  a  diatinctioo  impossible. 

The  sentence :  viwrut  jiip^fulTuv  ftirpar  iarlr  AtSpumf  formed,  socording  to  Seitus 
Bnpiriciu,  Ad«.  MMl,  TIL  Bit,  the  beginning  of  the  work  entitled  Kanfimniynf  (ae. 
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Idyw).  with  the  sanw  Mnbnw  beftwt  alio,  aocordlng  to  Plat,  ThtaeL,  p.  161c  th« 
AX^ia.  Ko  work  besiing  either  of  these  titles  is  mentioned  by  Diog^aes  La§rtius  tn  his 
list  of  the  woriis  of  Frotagoru  (D.  L,,  IX.  BS).  We  must,  thereron,  either  Mmme  with 
Bemayl  (Sieia  Jfui.,  nev  series,  VU.  p.  461),  that  the  'Avri^yiai  menttimed  b7  Diogenes 
were  idenUcal  with  the  Knro^ldUoi^cr  or  the  'AA^w,  or  perhaps  regard  'AvnXayuu  or 
KiiTa0iXijnrrtf  M  hafing  constituted  the  general  title,  irhile  'Ai^ia  vas  t)ie  special  namo 
given  to  the  first  book.  According  to  the  exaggerated  and  undoubtedly  caliimiiiatory 
AipreasioD  of  the  Aiistotelian,  Arfatoientii — whom  Phavorinus  roUowed  {cited  by  Diog.  L^ 
IIL  91  and  51) — ^ato  draw  nearly  all  the  poeitlona  of  his  theory  of  che  ideal  atate  trom 
the  'AvriKoyu^  ^AvTihiyia)  of  Protagoras.  This,  while  perhaps  true  of  single  positions, 
can  not  be  true  of  the  theory  as  s  whole,  owing  to  the  dilference  of  the  funduDeDtsI 
principles  assumed  by  Protagoras  and  Plato.  Whether  the  myth,  which  Plato  puts  into 
the  mouth  of  Protagoras,  in  the  dialogue  of  the  same  name  (p.  320  c,  eeq.),  really  beloogs 
to  htm,  is  uncertain,  though  not  improbable. 

Of  the  gods,  Protagonu  (according  to  Diog.  H,  IZ.  SI)  affirmed  that  he  did  not  know 
whether  they  existed  or  not;  for  many  things  hindered  this  knowledge,  sudk  as  ths 
obacurity  of  the  sutiject  and  the  shortneta  of  humaa  life. 

§  29.  GoTgias  of  Leontini  (in  Sicily),  who  came  to  Athens  as  embas- 
sador from  bis  native  city  in  the  year  427  b.  c,  was  an  elder  contem- 
porary of  Socrates,  whom  he  ontlived.  He  tanght  chiefly  the  art  of 
rhetoric.  In  philosophy  be  held  a  doctrine  of  nihilism,  expressed 
in  these  three  propositions :  1)  Nothing  exists ;  2)  If  any  thing  ex- 
isted, it  would  be  nnknowable ;  8)  If  any  thing  existed  and  were 
hnowable,  the  knowledge  of  it  could  nevertbelees  not  be  commani- 
cated  to  others. 

TlisftillowlDf  werkitnatipntunroraMvIiuiH.  Ed.  rou.D4  Oaivta  LtouMne  eammmtaMa.  <n<«r 
jnhMm  tH  ArUaMU  dt  GorfUi  Uitr  tmiutatHu  tdihu.  Billa,  t8M;  Uonh.  Bp«B(f  1,  IH  Oernia  rtutort, 
l«K,lo'3i«^y<rin  rtxf^.'  iait^  imt;  OraliH^  AiUcl,td.  J.  e.  BaOtnuil  Bwrm.aapplmM.fitK.  Vll, 
Zbrl<sli,I«i3,[i.IW  H4.;  Fral, .B*Ur.  wr  6-tK  atr  gHuX.  SepMttit.  u  ih<  BkHn.  JTu.  TU.lEfiO.  p. 
«T  Mq.  uul  TIIL,  SM  Hq.  \  Trm  BsKmlhl  Utbtr  dm  VtrkalmUt  titt  Gvrai'a  ••«  Bmi-nfMen.  <■  Itw 
S.Jalirb.  /trPli^WO*,  pp.M-11,  A.  Buuitut,  SsrylM  von  LtmHa'K.\a  tha  aielit.  Hat  f.  PkiUit, 
ZT.  ie«0,  pp.  «H-«M;  rnni  Kern.  XriMKAt  Bmurlamoin  nm  «.  TktU  dtr  ptaHlo-Arf»eMlm*tm 
«alr<ftr.  ■».,*.  Ii>.,>.IVyi<-s01iluilnrf,  1MB;  VrM.  BIiih,  Mi  IM.  Amb;  Mn  Ccr^.  Mi  n  ZyalM, 
LallSlo,  ISSa,  pp.  M-n 

That  Gorgias,  in  01.  8S.3  (in  the  summer  of  the  year  4ST  k  c),  at  the  hewl  of  a  Leoa- 
tlne  embassy,  sought  to  persuade  the  Athenituu  to  send  help  against  the  Syrantsans,  is 
related  l>y  Diodoms  (III.  53;  cf.  Thucyd.,  III.  86).  Plato  oompwes  him  {Ftiaedr.,  p.  261) 
to  Keslor,  on  account  of  his  oratorical  talent,  and  having  reference  also,  aa  is  probabls,  to 
bis  great  age.  The  approximate  dates  of  his  Urth  and  death  may  (according  to  Frei)  be 
assumed  aa  respectiTcly  483  ojid  3T6  b.  o.  According  to  the  account  given  in  Athennus, 
XI.  SOS  d,  he  was  still  living  when  the  Platonic  dialogue  Gorgiru  was  written,  and  tenned 
the  author  of  it  sn  ArdHaeuM  r«dA>i«u.  He  appears  to  have  passed  the  last  part  of  his  life 
at  Larissa,  in  Theasaly. 

According  to  the  Flatonio  dialogue  Mean  (p.  Is  c)  Oorgias  agreed  with  I!mpedocles  in 
the  doctrine  of  elQazea  fhnn  perceived  objects  and  of  pores ;  and  appears  to  have  be«i  in 
general,  a  disciple  of  Empedodes  in  natural  philosophy.  Coruc  and  perhaps  also  Tiaiaa 
were  his  predeoesaors  and  patterns  in  rhetoric;  the  rbetoiical  manner  of  Empedodes 
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■ppeara  also  to  liave  exerdsed  »  powerAiI  influeooe  od  him.  OorgUu  deBcribed  rhetorio 
kg  the  worker  of  convlctioa  (irtiflotr;  d^/ijoup^^).  He  Ib  said  to  have  tenaed  tnged;  a  Ba!u> 
taiy  deception  (PluL,  i>e  Glciriii  AMcsKiMniin,  cap,  B  ;  ct.  Dt  And.  PaiL,  o.  1 :  Top-yla^  6i  r^ 
tpayi^iav  (Imv  aitar^j  ^  h  te  airor^^mic  6uuuArtpoq  rtn  ft^  anarfftsavro^  ail  &  a^arrjOeif 
eo^tpot  nUi  flit  airarQffivroc).  In  his  pbilosophioal  BrguraeaMtioaa  Qotgiaa  made  lue  of 
the  oonttwUctorj  propoaitiona  of  the  earlier  philaaophera,  jet  in  auch  a  manner  aa  to  de- 
grade their  eameat  tendency  into  a  rhetorical  word-play. 

In  hia  Gorgiat  (p.  463  «eq.)  Plato  defines  aophiaCrj  (atfanu^,  in  the  narrower  aenae  of 
the  term,  tod  apparently  with  apecial  reference  to  the  political  and  ethical  doctrine  of  Pro- 
tagorsa)  aa  a  oorruptioo  of  the  art  of  legrUlation,  and  rheHiria  (aa  taught  eapeciallj  by 
Gof^W  and  his  auccesaora)  aa  a  oomiption  of  justice  (considered  here  in  a  nairoirer  sense 
than  in  the  &p^  name!;,  as  denoting  retributloo  and  reward,  avriirnrot^) ;  the  cbarao- 
teriatic  feature  in  each  being  flattery  (loAaaia);  these  corruption!,  he  afBrms,  are  not  arts, 
but  aimpl;  forma  of  quackery.  Plato  parallelizes  the  two  arts  named,  whidi  are  included 
byhimunder  the  one  name  of  politics,  and  their  corniptioiiB,aa  having  reference  all  of  them 
tu  the  Boul,  with  an  equal  number  of  "businesses"  (trin^Jrivnc),  wUch  have  reference 
to  (be  body,  namely,  the  art  of  legislation  with  gymnaatiaa,  jnatice  with  the  healiog  art, 
aophiatry  with  the  art  of  adornment,  and  rhetoric  with  the  art  of  cookery.  But  in  theae 
(depreciatory  deOnitiODa  and  compaiiBoes  he  refers  leas  to  the  doctrines  of  Oor^fias  than  to 
the  practice  of  some  of  his  successors,  who  were  less  scmpuloua  than  Gorgias  hiniaelf, 
■bout  ignoring  the  dependence  of  true  rhetoric  on  the  knowledge  of  what  is  truly  good 
sod  just,  and  who  abandoned   themseWes  eicluaiTely  to    the  chase  after   "joy  and 

The  main  contenta  of  the  work  of  Oorgiaa,  iripi  rov  /a)  ivroc  $  mpl  fiiaeuc,  are  found  in 
Sext.  Empir.,^ib.  Jfalh.,  TIL  6fi  seq.,  and  in  the  last  chapters  of  the  treatise,  ih  McUmo, 
XtsophaiK  (or  Zmtmt)  tt  Gorgia.  1)  Nothing  ia;  for  if  any  thing  were,  its  being  must  be 
either  derived  or  eternal;  bvit  it  can  not  have  been  derived,  whetlier  from  the  eiisCent  or 
Crom  the  non-eiiatent  (according  to  the  Eleetics) ;  nor  can  it  be  eternal,  for  then  it  must  be 
inflnite^  but  the  ioQnite  is  nowhere,  since  it  can  neither  be  In  itself  nor  in  any  thing  else,  and 
what  is  nowhere,  is  not.  3)  If  any  thing  were,  it  could  not  be  known ;  for  if  knowledge 
of  the  existent  were  possible,  then  all  that  is  thought  must  be,  and  the  non-existing  could  not 
even  be  thought  of;  but  then  error  would  be  impossible,  even  though  one  should  afflrni 
that  a  contest  with  chariots  took  place  on  the  sea,  which  is  absurd.  3)  If  knowledge  were 
possible,  yet  it  could  not  be  communicated;  for  every  sign  differs  from  the  thing  it  aignifles; 
bow  can  any  one  communicate  by  words  the  notion  of  color,  seeing  that  the  ear  hears 
not  colors,  hot  sounds  t  And  bow  can  the  same  idea  be  in  (wo  persons,  who  ore  yet  dif- 
ferent from  one  another? 

In  a  certi^  sense  every  opinion  is,  sccording  to  Protagoras,  true;  according  to  Gorglaa, 
false.  But  each  of  these  positions  leads  equally  to  Uie  negation  of  objective  truth,  and 
implies  the  complete  substitution  of  mere  persuasion  for  conviction. 

g  80.  Hippias  of  Elis,  one  of  tlie  youDger  contemporarieB  of  Pro- 
tagoras, and  diatinguiehed  more  for  rlietorical  talent  aod  for  hie 
mathematical,  aetronoroical,  and  arcliseological  acqaieitionB,  than  for 
hia  pbiloeopbical  doctriDee,  ezliibits  tlie  ethical  Btand-point  of  the 
Sophiatic  philosophy  in  the  position  ascribed  to  him  by  Plato,  that 
the  law  ie  the  tyrant  of  men,  since  it  forces  them  to  do  many  things 
contrary  to  nature. 
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On  HlpplH,  if.  LeoL  Bpagtt,  Di  IHppta  Xlto  qhutTH  »er^H4,  In  "Sunnwrt  •^pw."  StnttK.  MIt; 
Ornnn,  Aw  jpfMM  JT««i*h  aH  JmUisJan  AUl*.  JfM.  H.  a,  IL  IStS,  p.  ttCw).;  C  lllUler.  A(/^ 
.Sn^yVo^nufita  mtL,  1b  JVo^iMiaa  AMopia.  Orate^yaVM-,  Puti,  IMS;  Jh.  Ifttal;.  J>(r  Sopkitt  B. 
v.E^Rk.  Miu.,  N.  &,  XY.  1M0,  pp.  Ut-GSS,  iDd  XVL  16«,  pp.  W-tt;  r.  BlaM,  ZMeirifc  «(n>b,  LttpK, 

iB«a,  pp.  n-<& 

In  the  congren  of  Sopliliti  vhich  Plato  repreieiitt  in  hii  dialogua  Aivtafpomi  >i  being 
held  in  the  hou«e  of  Caltiaa,  ihortly  berore  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponneuan  w,  Hl|q>iM 
appean  aa  ft  man  in  middle  life,  conaidtrably  founger  than  Prougoraa.  According  t« 
Avt,  p.  318,  he  gars  inatruction  in  arithmetic,  seometrj,  aatronomj,  and  music.  W.  also 
Peendo-PlaL,  Bippiat  Major,  p.  286  c 

In  lYoL,  p.  387  c,  Plato  puta  into  the  mouth  of  Hipt^as  the  doctrine  drave  ennnciatad : 
i  a  vi/iot,  riipmvsf  inr  riir  atOpiurm,  mMi  iroiia  t^  ^iieai  piAirrai,  He  Bnda  it  contraij 
to  nature  that  dmrencei  of  countrj'  and  laws  should  eeOaiige  fh>m  each  other  men  of 
education,  who  are  united  hy  a  natural  Vitatu'p  {ipi/an  ovyytvtit).  In  Xenophan  ( Jftmor., 
IV.  4)  he  oontenda  againat  the  duty  of  reapecting  the  lawa  hj  urging  their  diTorallj  and 
instabilitj.  Tet  in  his  ethical  delirerancea  Hippiaa  aaents  as  little  as  other  Sophiits 
to  have  placed  himself  iu  conadouE  and  radical  antagoniam  to  the  spirit  of  the  Orecbn 
people;  monitiona  and  rules  of  life  like  those  which  in  the  dialogue,  SIppiat  Ibjor  (pk  ' 
3SG  a),  be  represents  Nealor  as  giving  to  Seoptolemua,  m»,j  have  been  uttered  by  him 
witlka  t^ir  degree  of  good  tUth. 

g  31.  Prodicns  of  Ceos,  by  bis  parenetical  diBcooraes  on  moral 
Bobjects  (among  wbich  "  HerculeB  at  the  Cross-roads  "  is  the  one  best 
known)  and  by  hia  distinetioDS  of  words  of  similar  Bignification,  pre> 
pared  the  way  for  the  ethical  and  logical  efforts  of  Socrates.  Yet  he 
did  not  go  materially  beyond  the  stand-point  of  the  older  Sophiata. 

CC  on  Pndint,  L.  8puv«l,  n  AwtliD  On,  In  "  3v>*t>^  TiittAr,"  p^  Mtaq. ;  T.  a  W*illl«r.  i>«dlfa«t 
dar  Vtrgingtr  if  SetrvUt.  la  tb*  Withi.  M<u.  /.  />*.,  L  IMS,  pp.  1-M  ud  U8-Nt  (cf.  IT.  im,  p.  US 
WQ.Xuidln  Wslotar'iXI.&b-..  Il.|^ms-Ml:  Raaairi,  Vt  /yodianapliiila.Lejini,JBtJ;E.Co^pr- 
StProMtQ  <W<t£]epiiM>KUfilMre.Puli,18W:  Utmn.  Dt  PrtKL  (te(&.-/V.),  UsrtiKh,  ISEit;  KiafOer, 
IHt  AIltgort4  itt  Pndita*  *nit  dir  Traum  >f«  £iiM«um,  in  Oi»  S.Jairi,/.  fH-umd  J'Sd.,mL$*, 
IBMi  pp.  «•-«»;  J.  Blw,  JMi  oOL  Anifi.,  Ldprie,  IMS,  pp.  1».<1. 

Frodicua  appears  iVom  Plato's  Pretofonu  to  have  been  jonnger  Qtan  Prob^oraa,  and 
of  about  the  aame  age  with  Hippiaa.  Socrates  recommended  his  instruction  in  many 
instances  to  young  men,  though,  indeed,  only  to  such  as  be  fonnd  iU-adapled  for  dia- 
lectical trainiog  (Plat.,  Theatt,  HI  b),  and  he  sometimes  lenna  hhnaelf  (Plat.,  AvAv., 
841a;  of.  Charm.,  IfiSd,  Otvt,  3Mb,  J£eito,  BSd),  a  pupil  of  Prodiciis,  though  mora 
sportively  than  seriously.  Plato  pictures  him  in  the  Prolog,  aa  effeminate,  and  as,  in  fam 
diadnctiona  of  words,  somewhat  pedantic.  Tet  hia  moat  oonaiderable  phEloaophkal  merit 
ia  founded  on  bis  Inveatigationa  of  aynonyma. 

The  men  of  the  earliest  tiines,  said  Frodicus,  delBed  whatever  waa  useftit  to  them,  and 
•0  bread  w«s  venerated  as  Demeter,  whie  aa  Dionysus,  Are  aa  Hephaeatna,  etc  (Ciii,  JH 
Xat  Daonmt,  J.  43, 118;  Sextna  Empir.,  AAi.  JfiiA„  IX.  18,  Gl  seq.). 

Zenopbon  {Manor.  IL  L  31  aeq.)  has  imitated  the  myth  of  Prodicna  concerning  the 
choice  of  Hercules  between  virtue  and  pteaaure.  Prodicua  declared  death  to  be  desirable 
as  an  escape  fhtm  the  ertla  of  life.  Hia  moral  conadouaneaa  ladred  phllosophi»l  basia 
and  depth. 
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§  32.  Of  the  Later  Sophists,  in  irhoni  the  eril  conseqaenceB  of 
granting  exclusive  recognition  to  the  accidental  opinion  and  ego- 
tiatic  will  of  the  individnai  became  more  and  more  conspicnooB, 
the  best-kuown  are  Polna  the  rhetorician,  a  papil  of  Gorgiaa; 
Thraeymachns,  who  identifled  right  witli  the  perBoosl  interest  of 
tboee  who  hare  might,  and  the  peeudo-dialectical  jngglere  Eathj- 
demns  and  Dionyeodorns.  Many  of  the  moat  cultivated  men  at 
Athens  and  in  other  Greek  cities  (as,  notabl;,  Critiaa,  who  stood  at 
the  head  of  the  thirty  oligarchical  despots),  favored  Sophistic  prin- 
ciples, though  not  themselves  assuming  the  fanctiona  of  Sophists., 
t.  e.,  of  inBtmcton  in  eloquence  and  polite  learning. 

On  Ot  Mm  Sophlite,  ih  Lmili.  Spiniil,  IH  Pvh  r/mort.  In  lili  "  IvHivrt  tixmt."  Btnltf .  leM,  [^ 
H-aS;  Jd.  if<  nnuiimacita  nMort,  ibtd..  pp.  M-t6;  C  r,  Hertaun,  J)4  TTitatfmaelv  OuiUttdomio 
mpkUtailnd.  («(.),  Otldnien,  lUS-W ;  BM.  BMb,  CHUat  AOtmUiitU Igrmtmi oarmltMm aUanimqtl4 
tn^nill  nenJuMcnun  fwu  mpmuKl,  Lalp*.  ISXT ;  Laonh.  BpcnfiL  B*  Oritta,  !■  '  ano^w)^  nx***," 


Our  ftiforrottion  eoneening'  the  later  Sophiiti  ii  derived  malnlf  from  the  descriptloiil 
of  Ibem  glv<sD  by  Pltlo  in  hti  dialogues.  Polui  flgurei  in  the  Oorgiai,  ThniByiiiachuB  in 
the  A^niUK,  and  Euthydenius  and  Dionjtodorus  in  the  EuAiiemut.  To  tliete  tources 
uiut  be  added  a  fev  notioes  in  Ariatotle  fuid  othen,  t.  g.,  Polil,  III.  10,  p.  ISBO  b,  10, 
where  it  ia  meDtioned  that  the  SophUt  Ljcophron  called  the  law  iyytirriK  ''""  dmu'uv.  Yet 
in  respect  to  some  or  tlie  more  important  Sophists,  still  other  accouats  and  even  rragmenta 
ot  their  writing  liBTe  been  preierred  to  ua. 

Critiaa  dechired  (according  to  Seit  Eaptr.,  AA).  MaOt.,  IX  U ;  ct  Plat.,  Legia,  £.,  SS9  e) 
that  the  belief  in  tlie  eziatence  of  goda  was  liia  invenUon  of  a  wiae  statesman,  who,  by 
thus  disguising  truth  in  folaehood,  aimed  at  securing  a  more  willing  obedience  on  the  part 
of  tbe  citizens  {Siiajr/iiruv  ipunvr  citnTT^aam,  <pcvici  itiM>ipa(  riv  ii^Oiinv  Ad/^).  Critiaa 
legarded  the  blood  as  the  seat  and  substratum  of  the  aoul  (A.rlst,  Dt  Anima,  J.  2), 

Aooording  to  the  account  given  by  Plato  in  the  Frvtag.  (p.  SI4e,  seq.),  some  of  (hosa 
«^  eompooed  tha  dnle  of  educated  Athenians  who  met  <a  ths  house  of  Callias,  adhered 
partieularif  to  Protagoras  fsuch  as  Collias  himself,  Charmides,  and  others),  others  to  Hip- 
pias  (m.:  ErTximachus,  Phaedrus,  and  others),  and  still  others  to  Prodicus  (Pausanias, 
Agatbon,  etc.],  although  they  could  not  be  regarded  as,  properly  speaking,  the  disciples  of 
those  Sophists,  or  as  standing  ezdusirely  under  their  Influence. 

The  Sophist  Antiphon  (apparently  to  be  dlatinguiahed  tnita  Antlphon  the  orator)  occupied 
hiDualT  with  problems  connected  with  the  theory  of  cognition  (n^  i^elat),  with  msth> 
ematica,  astronomy,  and  meteorology,  and  with  politics  (aee  Ailst,  De  Soph.  iZ,  a.  11,  pL 
His,  !;  Phyi.,  I.  I,  p.  ISSa,  IT;  Sauppe,  In  the  Oratont  AUka,  oh  the  orator  Antlphon; 
J.  Bemaya,  in  the  BIttln.  JAw.,  new  series,  IX.  I&6  aeq.).  Hlppodamua  of  UQetus,  the 
scdiitect,  and  Phalaaa,  die  Ch^cedonian,  also  propounded  polittcal  theories ;  see  shore,  g  IS. 

Krenus  of  Paros,  a  cootnuporuy  of  Socrates,  is  mentlcoed  by  Plato  (ApeL,  iO  t;  Phiudr., 
137b;  Pfuede,  60d)  as  a  poet,  rhetorician,  and  teacher  of  "homan  and  political  flrtue." 
CL  Spengel,  lumy.  n;|vui-,  91  seq. ;  Bargic,  Lyr.  dr.,  iH  seq. 

To  the  time  and  sdiool  of  tbe  Sophists  belongs  Zenlades  of  Corinth,  whom  Seitns 
Empiricus  {Bypotia>.  I^rrKan^  II  18;  Ad*.  Molh.,  TU.  M  and  »3;   VJU.  I)  daaaas  as  » 
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Skeptic,  repretenting  tbat  (hi  hij  elc«pUciam)  he  agreed  with  Zenor^iBiiM  the  Elealia 
Zeniades  aiflnned  (aocording  to  SeiL,  J.th.  JUoA^  YIl.  B3)  that  tU  ve  deoeptioa,  e*ei7 
idea  and  opinkm  wm  Uae  (irdvi'  dvcu  ymxf^,  mi  traaav  favrooiov  mt  66(ar  ^leMeoAu),  utd 
that  whatever  came  into  being,  came  forth  flwn  nothing,  and  whateTer  perished,  passed 
into  nothing.    Seztua  afflmiB  {Adv.  JT,  TIL  S3)  that  Democritus  referred  to  Xeuiode*  in  hia 

The  dithyrambic  poet,  Diagorat  of  Ueloe,  muet  not  be  induded  tunoag  tlt«  Sophists, 
or  Diagoru  it  was  aaid  tbat  he  became  an  atheist  because  he  saw  that  a  crying  iiyugtico 
remained  unpunished  hj  the  gods.  Since  Arislopbanes  elludea  to  the  sentencing  of 
DiagofM, — in  the  "Birds"  (t.  ]013\  which  piece  was  represented  on  the  stage  in  Olymp. 
9I.S, — we  are  led  easilj  to  the  inference  that  the  "  injustice  "  referred  to  was  the  Blaught«r 
of  theUeliansbj  the  Athenian3(in  116  B.C.;  see  Thucyd.,  T.  l]6]i  the  allusion  of  Aris- 
tophanea  in  the  "  Clouds  "  (v.  3B0)  to  the  atheism  of  the  tleliao  must,  tlierelbre,  hare  been 
inserted  in  &  second,  revieed  edition  of  this  comedy.  Perhaps  tlie  prosecutions  of  religious 
offenders,  which  look  place  after  the  desecration  of  the  images  of  Hermes,  in  the  year  41B, 
bad  some  influence  in  bringing  about  the  punishment  of  Diaforas.  Diagoras  is  said  to 
have  perished  by  shipwrecic,  while  attempting  to  escape. 

g  33.  Socratee,  the  son  of  Sopbroniscua  and  Fhaenarete,  was  bom 
in  Olymp.  77.1-3, — according  to  later  tradition,  on  the  6th  day  of 
the  month  Thargelion  (hence  in  471-469  b.  c,  in  May  or  Jmie).  He 
agreed  with  the  Sophists  in  the  general  tendency  to  make  man  the 
special  object  of  reflection  and  study.  He  differed  from  them  by 
directing  his  attention  not  merely  to  the  elementary  fnoctions  of  man 
as  a  logical  and  moral  subject,  viz.,  to  perception,  opinion,  and  een- 
enons  and  egotistical  desire,  but  also  to  the  highest  intellectual 
functions  which  stand  in  essential  relation  to  the  sphere  of  objective 
reality,  namely,  to  knowledge  and  virtne.  Socrates  made  all  virtue 
dependent  ou  knowledge,  i.e.,  on  moral  ineiglit;  regarding  the  former 
as  flowing  necessarily  from  the  latter.  Yirtue,  according  to  Socrates, 
could  be  tangbt,  and  all  virtue  was  one.  Aristotle  (whose  testimony 
is  confirmed  by  Plato  and  Xenophon)  testifies  that  Sot-rates  first 
introduced  induction  and  definition,  together  with  the  dialectical 
art  of  refuting  false  knowledge,  as  instruments  of  philosophical  in- 
quiry. The  foundation  of  the  Socratic  Maieutic  and  Irony  waa 
dexterity  in  the  employment  of  the  methods  of  inductive  definition 
in  conversations  relative  to  philosophical  and,  in  particular,  to  moral 
problems,  in  the  absence  of  systematically  developed,  subetantive 
knowledge.  The  *'  demonic  sign,"  which  was  accepted  by  Socrates  as 
the  voice  of  God,  was  a  conviction,  resulting  from  practical  tact,  with 
reference  to  the  suitableness  or  unsnitablenese  of  given  coorses  of 
action  (including  also  their  ethical  relations).  The  world  is  governed 
by  a  supreme,  divine  intelligence. 
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The  accaeation  of  Socrates,  wliioh  took  place  in  the  jear  S99  s.  o. 
(01.  95.1),  not  long  after  the  ezpnluoa  of  the  Thirty  Tjrrants,  aod 
vbich  was  brought  forward  by  Meletas,  and  supported  bj  Anytus,  the 
democratic  politician,  and  Lycon,  the  orator,  coDtuned  snbatantiallT' 
the  same  chaises  which  Aristophanes  bad  made  in  the  "  Cloads." 
It  ran  thus :  '^  Bocratea  is  a  pablio  o&nder  in  that  he  doee  not  reo> 
ogoixe  the  gods  which  the  state  noogtazet^  but  introdocee  nev  demo- 
niacal beings;  he  has  also  offended  by  corrupting  the  yonth."  This 
accusatioo  was  literally  false ;  bat,  considered  with  reference  to  its 
more  profonnd  basis,  it  rested  on  the  correct  assumption  of  an  essen- 
tial relationship  between  Socrates  and  the  Sophists,  as  eridenced  in 
their  common  tendency  to  emancipate  the  individnal,  and  in  their 
common  opposition  to  an  immediate,  nnrefiecting  sabmission  to  tha 
cnstoms,  law,  and  faith  of  the  people  and  the  state.  Biit  it  mistook, 
on  the  one  hand,  what  was  Intimate  in  this  tendency  in  general ; 
and,  on  the  other, — and  this  is  the  principal  point, — it  ignored  the 
specific  difierenoe  between  the  Socratic  and  Sophistic  stand-points,  or  - 
the  earnest  desire  and  endearor  of  Socrates,  in  distinction  from  the 
Sophists,  to  place  tmth  and  morality  on  a  new  and  deeper  foun- 
dation. 

After  his  condenmation,  Socrates  sabmitted  his  conduct,  hot  not 
his  conTictions,  to  the  decision  of  his  jot^es.  His  death,  justly 
immortalized  by  his  disciples,  assured  to  his  ideal  tendency  the  most 
general  and  lasting  infloence. 


Dn.  Hdsila^  i>a  deoMiu  it  nurOut  SoeraUt,  I.«rJ«ii.  INT. 

Print.  QbHPaoMoM  nr  (m  hkhh  ><  nr  yuttfUM  ttnxnulaiuitt  dt  la  ofudtmimUon  it  Seeratt,  u 
■BT  r«d  In  Uw  7CW  im,  ud  piib]l«lHH]  [B  tfas  Jf^irfnt  di  r Jai(Min<i  <f H /lucHTtisfH,  T.  t1  ti.  tM  H(|. 
SaohiM  tha  aid  WMiltlaU  Tto*  of  tha  Baphliu  u  Iniclfaton  of  tha  uauailon  idiI  HBteiwe  oT  SuentM, 
id  piMi  sot  tlM  peUUiBl  aiwa  of  thwa  tnUHtloiiL} 

BIfr  Pr.  Drartr.  SpbMa  d*  Somitt  i*M4  aanwOa,  LtlpL  tltS.    (Ai  an  oppsaant  of  tha  HfMf 


U.  C.  K.  KaUocr,  Soerat.  artaiMt  majtrtattt  attm*.  Hmt.,  Lalpili^  ITSS. 

Job.  Lbhc,  OivUo  da  Stavu  ctvt,  Leyitia.  17M;  tC  J,Kt,  AMau :  Da  l^i*^  SatratU,  Lijnlti^ 
1M*(wk«aia  tha  matoal  aaUpallii'ar  tha  pBr]pat(tloiaii<I  PlaUnLiuli  potatad  ontM  oaa  amonc  othi* 
Im^narwnaaof  BiaiirnnniTor^la  DanatlDBinapeetlDeSiHmiii  BBdhladlKlpIri). 

Oaoig  Wlncn,  Sctralft  alt  JTmae^  ^Ibvar  uiui  nUoiop/i,  RoafKl:,  IBOT,  U  od.,  TiDiiilnUIa,  1311. 

Lvlolph  Dtoas,  i>a  jMltttfUa  mavU  li  it<%epke<M4  dt  Saralt  eanuttnlaMit  tradUa,  IMl,  auA 
la  P.*  Slant  &kr^tt»t  Gdit  IM),  fp.  M-SS,  (DlaKn  brlB(*  togatlwr  In  arttenutlo  onlar  tha  Samtlo 
thaofhta  eaautaad  In  Xaao^cs,  bokaanakkn  tha  nuntlTa  or  XenajAoti  iDoiast,  on  aoooont  of  hia  haTiaf 
nnlaaUr  attrtbalad  u>  SotnlH  Uaon  DtUltariaa  itaad-polBt) 

Friadr.  SafaMaraaahar,  trta^r^^am  WtrtA  dt»  Seeratm  alt  PUloi>yAt<i.  nad  In  tha  Bariln  AJtad.  dt^ 

)raa,JiilrlT.  lSia.paMldiadinUwjlM.(lar>UIaaaa«a^BarUo,  mBs|>.IWagq.,iBdln 

SammlL  Wtrtt.  IIL  1, 1888,  pp.  WI-WS.  (The  Idea  of  knoirladge,  Hje  Sahlaiamiaciiar,  la  tha  oai 
of  tbaSaenttaphtloa(^7,-thaproafofttdale  tobafoaDd— iBTleir  of  tha  dJicrepaner  batwaen  1 
of  Iheaearnf  imaaiea,  thatoapreaatoXcBophon  and  Iha  Ideallilnc  Flatn— In  tbs  dllhnDtdi 
Owe*  pUloaniilir  baAaa  aad  aAar  Sooiuaa.    Bafon  *im,  laaglt  dipaftmanta  of  philgaoph]',  ao  1 
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frnn  Hoh  other,  mm  Atrelaped  bj  UoJitod  gnmpa  of  phfloaophen ;  wbflc  ifl^ 
Um,  ill  depmlminU  wm  Igflallr  dlKrlmiastsd  ind  caltlnisd  bf  f'rj  ichooL  Sncnbs  bimMW  nnw, 
thvnf^icv,  wbll«  hftTlnf  no  ijatem  of  hli  own,  yet  npnteiit  tbe  lofioal  prtwMplfl  whieb  ntMkm  tlw  oomttik^ 
tliM  Of  eompleta  ifiteiiK  posdbla,  C  «,  Ibddwvf  knswUdca.] 

7<nL  DclbrOsk.  SobraUi.  CalofiK,  ISII. 

W.  HAnro,  etbtr  AritbrpliaiHt'  iroOw,  Btri.  IBM  (JLoeorilif  to  BIlTRn,  AHNapbuH  mftiindri 
BssntH  with  tbe  Bopblita.) 

Ch.  A.  Bnodl*,  arMuUtaim  il«r  £<Jkra  tfH  SotraUt.  In  Um  JUdls.  Jfiu^  Tol.  tn  INT.  Pp.  llft-IUL 

Beim  TbHtL  Utuhtr,  ^rMai>*<»w  iMd  Mftt  ZaMoMr,  B«rllB.  ini.  (la  tUi  woit  ReKckw  pab- 
Ibbtd  tor  tha  Ont  Hon  In  ■  dstalled  ud  popaUr  fond— liwtloiilulj  In  Ihc  uetlDii  on  tbc  '  Cloadi "— th> 
B^alliB  Tlaw  oTSwniH,  u  iha  npnnnlMlrt  of  lb*  prlnetpl*  of  nbjMtlTllj,  Id  oppodtlDD  to  tbs  prio- 
dpleofiobiUiiUal  nHmlltr."  OD  wUeta  tha  uotent  ■ut^  Kinrdliif  to  Hspl.  wu  loiiDAed— uiri  of  lb* 
attack  of  Arlatophun  ud  Uu  ubMiiDtnl  aonuMlon  ud  ODDdemniUan  of  Bomtat.  u  npresantlBC  lb* 
•OBJllit  of  theaetwo  prlodplH.  B6taiAwr  tnatlUw  umtln  of  Zsnephonu  tbaiBnttlinputlit  a*l<l»ao 
fainf>rdlolhaoii^nil  Icachluf  of  SocrUoa.  Cf.  Hegtl,  PhdiuinHiuflogU  Oa  ffcfoMi.  p,  MO  aeq. ;  ^oO*- 
'  to.  III,  p  GST  Ml, ;  FirrI  fiA«f  au  Uvcli.  dar  FkU^  II.  p.  81  laq.) 

Ch.  A.  Brudli,  Vibtr  dU  vorvtbUe»t  Ai^aaMvWdt  dtr  «4i-(iiiaD«M  LMn.  AMh.  JTu,  IL  ISSS, 
^  Smm  (In  oppualtloiL  to  tha  riav  lopportod  by  £AlAchBT,  ooDccninf  tha  itutd-potnt  of  Soaataa  attd 
th*  IM*Utr  of  tha  annaK  of  Xaiuphoa.) 

P.  W.  rcTdibumar,  DU  A0t4nrr  ttnd  SotmUt,  dl*  Ot—tMAtn  und  dtr  Bmeluttamar,  Barlto, 
im.  {t^rehb«miBar[oe«ti>ualta(atbar  gnlsnmblaailranialiihLt  rsegpiltloDor  tha  ]DitlB«Uon  of  tha 
AtlHBlau  In  aondanialnc  Satw^tot,  ynt  bli  apoalal  alooidaClaB  of  tha  polLtiCBl  ctrcnuaituoea  ii  ■  mrk 
•rmarlL  <X  lBt«f»raBaa  to  tha  wna  iDbJaot,  Btndlnii.  Ctitr  da*  NtAran  &lr{|Miu  da>r«HteHe*- 
iraa  Satrata  wad  dr  guatdliAnt  AlAtntr,  Hujiom,  ISSS,) 

C.  r.  Hsimua,  />«  Axntft  mafUlrU  et  ditai^iHa  jmmUi,  Mu-bnrg,  1BST. 

Th.  QnIL  no  Baoida.  CharaiiltrUmi  prinotpttm  pmoarptomi  oafannh  &>i*vN<,  Ptotoiili,  ,Jr<t- 
fafattl.  AmMonlKB,  ISW.  "  (hi  H«  aMBUpoOCaiitoM  af  SoenUit,'  »  CM  Xiia«7]M,-  ■■  On  Oo  C1«iirfa  qf 
.^HMophnw,-"  IR  tb*  rardofffo  «it  JTalortha  K.Akai.  mm  1K,tT.  I.ISN;  ata  tha  uUalaa  In  tha 
nulolotiu,  XTI.,  pp.  (33  aaq.  ud  U«  Kq. 

J.  V.  Huna,  iMnHH  «:>  &*iUim  dar  ,7iMum«ai  Bnuuwldt,  IMl. 

C.  V.  Harmuii,  H*  JuniHa  aamtalaHtmi,  OM.  18U, 

Bnut  HOD  Lauoli,  £m  AitroM  £«»«»,  £aAr«  itnd  Ttx^  aoiA  d«  ZatvaJMan  <f<r  ,JKaH  dofvaitall^ 
Uanlah.  ISST.  .       • 

[.r.  p.  PntlH,  CkaraeltriilUa  iif  04  Orak  PkOatphtn,  Seeratm  mtd  FUOa,  Lcmilon.  lUS,  K.  D. 
nampdin,  Tht  Faliitrt  of  Orut  PMlaopig  iOomltt,  Pbila.ud  Arlalotla—artlclci  Kpitsud  bta  lb* 
JWiTiIa^adfa  SrUaatUeo).  EdlBbDT(b,  lUl.  E.  Zallar,  Stentu  <md  IHt  Saeralle  ScJteaU,  Iniulilad 
ITomthaflarmu  b;  O,  BclehaL.  London,  IBtS,— TV.] 

E.  A.  Alham,  SatraUi,  Mn  VtrtuA  Obm-  <Aa  awA  iI<k  «uU»,  OfittlDfrn.  1MI. 

Tht  polltlai]  baaringt  et  Iba  trial  of  Soeratat  an  Tirf  oamprahanilTelj  uid  aiaed;  danlopad  Id  O. 
Gnta'i  nutory  if&ntei,  chap.  (8  (Vol,  TllL  pp,  <»1-*U). 

or  the  Dnmaroni  lensna  ud  hut!  on  Soeruea  wa  nama  hara  tha  foUowinf :  C,  V.  BrDmberi  S.  noA. 
JHoff.  £..  Lemgo,  1900;  rriadr,  Aug,  Carnt,  Sotrata,  In  Ui  Idaan  aw  G—A.  der  Piflot^  Lalpaie,  ISO, 
pp.  Sll-Ua;  7.  LAol,  Ttu  Dimim  d*  SoeraU,  Parii,  leM;  Ang.  Boaekb.  Dt  Star,  rapwa  jAfitarvm 
(Mdlo,  ISSB;  B.'E.Bammi}.  Dt  TfiHAtgia  SMr,,  OStt.  ISM;  J.  D.  tu  HofTall.  HtSotr.  pkUimifMa. 
OraiiLDgaD,  1^40 :  Zelier.  Ztir  XkrtnrilMnj  dtr  XantMppt,  In  the  MaravMi^  fir  QOtUdUt  Lttfr.  ISBO, 
Kb.  lU  Kq.,  and  In  Zaller'i  yorlriig€  vnd  AWuHtdlungm,  Lalpalc,  18U,  pp,  Bl-Ol;  V-amiM.  Dt  pkUat. 
nor.  Boer.,  Heldrlbari.  1808;  C.  M.  TIaluhar,  Dt  Satr.  fwin  dlcHaJ  Utopia.  "FTOrr,"  gf  tha  Ormn.  at 
Ckra,  I8U :  Htnnaiin  OeblT,59Mila>  tmd  aaln  TsU^  oiadani.  Torinv.  pcAsMaa  leU.  In  K£ehl;'a,.Uad. 
Fbrlr.  •mid  JUdi^L,ZMeh.  taut,  pp.  n»4St;  cC  the  nilaw  bf  K.  Lthn  In  On  fr.  JaliT^. /.  J^iL  u. 
fid..  Vol.  LXXIS.,  ie»,  pp.  Wfi  ■«(.  1  Balbnt,  SotT.  (Hid  OtrUtut,  is  Ilia  Piid.An*it,  ti.  by  Lufbala, 
I,BUtllii,18M,  pih»l-SOT;  t.Naii!k,Si>tra/ataaddla&>;>JtJaMa,'ii  AvBl<.VaLII„lU«;  0,  UebilBg, 
Elbr  Setr.,\a  Rehta'a  IHUehr.  f.  PAUoi..  ToL  XZZTL,  Halla,  1S8D,  pp.  BI-llR;  F.DebarwFi.  lUar 
Air..  In  Oalnr'a  iVotaifc  JTnialtK,  Vol  STL,  Bo.  1,  Jnlf,  1880:  8t«ffaDMD,  Uld,  ToL  XTIL.  Ka  t; 
A.  H)hrtlic«r,  DtFpMHt.  SlandpynU  da  SotraUt.  Catlarnha,  1800.  ^«^«r  dU  KaUcfi  dt  ^rWafAoaM. 
tUd.,  1G«8;  H.  Schmidt,  Sotralei.  Vtrtrau  gAaUm  la  WUtttiimv,  R*ll<.  IMO;  W.  P.  Tolknunn. 
iXa  Xatra  daa  SotraUi  in  Urm-  AMor.  8Hll<«v,  In  tha  .ibA.  dar  £»«•.  ^aa.  dar  Wlia,  Fifth  Bcflct, 
Tol  XI.,  PrafBa,  1801,  pp,  IM-HIi  Battalmun,  i«  ,Si>ra/a  {a.-Pr\  OldMiboiT.  18CS:  niL  Jak. 
SItgta.  ZMi  tpoQogiKlu  odr  JndwtoHaata  IfMed*  da  Setratu  umd  dtr  BtjHf  {G^PrX  CologBC, 
18M1  U.  CarrUn,  £  u  t,  SMIv-v  in  dtr  OttA  da  ewKaoU  att^a.  Is  WeatarnuDn'a  JTmoM.  I8«, 
SaHi  BanrneTllla,  SKnila  itaU^U/nit  r^penf  d  If,  Ai^Iy, auiaira  (fa  rueod, aarir, da  ^anut  d« 
aMd.  awitala,  Jun^  IBM;  Ch.  B.  Bartnu,  .Car  Sabvla  dm  Xaatipba  iiad  d<r  tf«i  ArltHgAmmim,  , 
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iO.-Pngr.\ibgimi.lBIB;Wnat  mtMtb,  Dt  SaeratU  wntoiWa.  viilattM  mm  teimUam,  Indm  Leet. 
Itett  HettoHi,  Brmuibwc  IMS;  J(A.  PBtm,  ZV  Sacralt  qui  mt  i»  AtUearmt  atMn%a  taniatdia 
ditpiit.C^''V'  •>"^OT<'a.ttlitaaitB),hHfi^i«tt;E.aalfiKt,  fta iK &, Pvli. ISO ;  P.  Uontt^ 
In  pktlot.  d«  £.  &jtu,  ISM :  B.  Blibeok  (h*  ibura,  f  n>. 

On  tiM  InullestwldaTalupiuntor  BoenUa  ud  tlw  nUtloD  tbovto  of  PUt,  i«a«l,,  M  a,  Hq,  •(• 
BoaiAh  Ib  a*  Smmaur  Cataleffut.  Bcrltn,  IB98  J  KdHbn,  ^oradbnipan,  1.  ^  lIOj  SnaunlU  In  tha  i^lM*- 
fmt,  XZ^  IBC  p.  tM  Ml). ;  Uabarw^  Oid.  ZZL  ISU,  p. «  —n,,  ud  Tclqurdiaii,  M.  JTm,  Kav  BMm, 
ZIX.  1BU,  Ffi.  Mft-Ml. 

On  lb*  -DamoB-  af  Bonmtafc  d  KlUiaar,  In  hli  adlUoB  •J  tha  MtniinMMii,(B»L  Snue^  «w.  r. 
JicsbaatT.  Cbr.  F.  BoM,Sir.  Ora<.  AitJTaL  TIIL,  OntliA,  lUl,  pp.  18-U,  whan  othar  aarllar  warki 
■n  atlad;  of  litir  wrlun,  et,  basldu  Brudli,  Zaller,  ud  oltaan,  C  7.  ToliinirdaaB,  Dot  I>iliivni<iHii  do 
Atratl  md  -it  MtrjHvlen,  Klal.  IBn ;  L.  BnltenlMch.  XaifelrVtf.  d.  ffrmoMiaJutMH,  XVIL  IBM, 
Pt>.4M-Ul;  Okr.  CroB.  Id  tha  Aia.  ««<<((■  2aUakr.  .flir  iMM  «.  Ormuuio/iHam,  ad.  bf  I,  trrUahi,  B, 
Burk,  aod  I.  *.  Jul.  L,  Wlnbiuf,  18S1,  pp.  IM-lTt;  P.  W.  InriiiUlar,  JVspr^  Uattai,  IBM;  Part. 
Vrldr.  HlfU,  Doi  Odmumtum  dM  Sotralf,  Bnoa,  IStL 

For  determinla^  the  year  of  the  trirth  of  SocratM  wb  find  our  lurart  dat&  in  the  recorded 
jtmr  of  hla  death  uid  the  number  of  jeara  that  he  is  koown  to  have  lived.  Soor«te«  drenk 
the  cup  of  poison  in  the  month  of  Thargelion,  in  01.  95.1  (—  400-399),  hence  in  Maj  or 
June,  399  1.  c  (on  the  SOth  of  Thargelion,  ace  to  K.  F.  Hermann,  Dc  Tlimia  ZhUaea,  In 
the  JMex.  LeeL,  Oott  IS4S-47).  At  the  time  of  lua  condemnatioD  he  ws^  according  to 
his  own  account  in  PlaL,  ApoL,  lid,  more  than  aeren^  jean  old  ^Ini  r^miiiq  irJ«u  i^io- 
/i^imrTa).  He  must,  therefore,  have  been  horn  at  the  latest  in  160,  or  rather  oertainlj 
before  469.  In  the  Platonic  dialogue  Crito{p.  Sle),  &ocr«te«  representa  the  laws  of  Athena 
aa  sajing  to  him:  "  For  the  apace  of  seventy  years  ;ou  have  been  at  liberty,  Socrates,  to 
quit  Athena,  if  jou  were  disaatisfled  with  us."  This  also  points  to  an  age  of  more  than 
BBventy  years.  Hence  OL  10.1  or  3  ia  to  be  assumed  as  the  year  of  his  birth.  (Cf.  Boeclch, 
CbrpM  Atcript.,  IL  p.  3S1,  and  E.  F.  Henuann,  Plat  Phiim.,  p.  866,  Xiita  G!!).  Tha 
atatement  of  Apollodorus  (Diog.  !>.,  II.  44),  that  Socrates  was  born  in  OL  17.4,  is  accord- 
ingly inexact.  The  6th  of  the  month  Thai^Uon  is  given  (by  Apollodorua,  op.  Dii%.  L., 
ibiiL,  and  others)  as  his  Urthday,  and  this  day,  like  the  1th  of  the  BamemoDth,aa  the  birth- 
day of  Plato,  was  annually  celebrated  by  the  Platonieta.  But  the  immediate  succeuion  of 
these  days  one  after  the  other,  and  still  more  their  oolnddence  with  the  days  on  which  the 
Delians  celebrated  the  Mrth  of  (the  maieutlc)  Arlemla  (6th  of  Thargelion)  and  Apollo  (Thar- 
gelion 1th),  are  enongfi  to  make  it  probable  that  the  birthdays  assigned  to  both  of  these 
I^uloBophen,  or  at  leMt  that  of  Socrates,  are  not  historical,  bnt  were  arbitrarily  diceen  for 
celebration. 

The  &ther  of  Socrates  was  a  sculptor,  and  Socrates  himself  followed  lus  father's  ocoa- 
patioo  for  a  time;  in  the  timeof  tiiePeriegetesPBUBanias(about  a.d.  160),  a  work  executed 
by  Socrates  (or  at  least  ascribed  to  him),  and  representing  the  Graces  attired,  was  standing 
at  the  entrance  to  the  Acropolis.  Plato  makes  him  allude  to  his  mother  in  ThaaeL,  p. 
14V  a,  where  he  calls  himself  vSit  ftaia^  /iMa  ynvtUac  Tt  lol  fi^oavpac,  ^"""Vf^^,  and 
•ays  of  himself  that  he  also  practices  her  art  of  midwifery,  when  he  entices  the  ideas  of 
his  ofdlocutors  Into  the  light  of  day,  and  examines  whether  they  are  genume  and  tenable. 
Socrates  received  at  Athens  in  his  youth  the  education  prescribed  by  the  Uws  (Plat.,  OrHo, 
sod),  and  made  himself  alao  acquainted  with  geometry  and  astronomy  (Xen.,  ifeoor.,  IT.  T). 
That  he  "  heard  "  Anaxl^orM  or  Arcbelaus  is  reported  only  by  untrustworthy  authorities. 
Ptato  aocouDts  {^FKaedo,  01  f.)  for  his  acquaintance  with  the  opinions  of  Anazagoras  by 
(apposing  that  he  had  read  the  work  written  by  that  pUlosophet.  Soorates  was  also 
(hmiliar  with  the  doctrinea  of  other  natural  philosophers  {Men.,  I.  1. 14 ;  IT.  1.  6),  although 
he  did  not  aooept  them;  he  read  critically  (aooording  to  Xen.,  JTsm.,  X  6.  14;  cC  IV.  3.  1 
and  8)  tha  writings  of  the  early  sages  (rsic  Oi/mvpobc  rim  nUluu  en^  iripur,  edf  imiMW  . 
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mriAnrn  h  fit^^iatt  ypi^arrt^,  intUrruii  (mv$  aiv  Toif  fll'Hf  Sdpxo^OL,  tai  &ii  n  ipaiirr 
iryoBiv,  ic^^T^uAi).  The  lUMting  witb  PnnDenlileE,  mentiotied  by  Plsto,  ia  probablj  to  be 
regarded  as  hittoric  (me  oboTs,  g  19}.  A.  material  inSuence  on  hit  phikwopiucal  derelop- 
ment  vh  ezerdaed  hy  the  Sopbim,  to  whosa  diacounea  be  aomMiiiMa  liaUned,  and  with 
wbom  be  oftm  cotiTened,  and  to  whom,  «l«o,  he  not  unfrequeatly  iVrected  olhen  (PlaL, 
.ThBUl.,  ISlb).  ne  aometimei  ipeaka  of  himself  in  Flato's  works  (iVof^.,  341a;  c£ 
Jfcao,  SSd;  Charmidet,  163  dj  Craij/l,  384  d;  Bipp.  Mv'.,  JGSc)  as  a  {iu[al  of  Pnxlicua,  jet 
not  without  a  ahade  of  iron;,  aimed  «spedalljr  at  the  subtle  word-diatinctioiis  of  that 
Sophist.  A  Platonio  testimoi^  mpsctiDg  the  course  of  the  iuteUeetual  deTe)0|metit  of 
fiooratea  maj  be  regarded  aa  coDttioed  subatantlsUj  hi  Fhat4o,  p.  S6  seq.,  .although  the 
Platonic  coDceptlon  and  represeDtatton  of  Socratos  is  here,  as  everywhere,  InSifenced  bj 
the,  not  Socratit^  but  Platonic  doctrine  of  ideas  (see  BoecUi,  in  the  Bommtr-Katoiag. 
der  Univ.,  Berlin,  1838,  and  mj  Fiat  rnferaucAuvm,  Tienna,  1861,  pp.  92-M,  sttd  later 
w«4[B  reUtire  to  the  mental  dereloptnent  of  Socrates,  cited  ^xire,  p.  83).  Plato  tranalbrs 
to  Socratta  Irom  hia  own  thought  only  tbat  which  pQce  the  theory  of  ideas  and  the  Ideal 
«f  tbe  stato)  wonld  naturally  follow  (him  the  views  actuslly  held  by  the  historical  SocratM ; 
Plato  can  not  have  ascribed  to  8oct»Ees  the  history  of  hia  own  mental  developiD«it,  ina*- 
much  aa  it  waa  demonatraUy  other  than  that  porb«yed  in  the  passage  in  quemioD. 

Socrates  (ecooiditig.  to  PL,  jlpoL,  28 e)  took  part  in  three  mihtsty  campaigna,  tIc;  in 
the  campugns  of  Potidaea  (between  433  and  429,  of  PI.,  Sgntpaa.,  31»a,  and  (7Aihib.,  Ant.), 
Pelium  (424,  of.  S^p-,  S31  a,  LoiA.,  181  a),  and  Amphipolia  (422).  He  deaonatrated  hta 
fidelity  to  the  lawa  during  hia  life  under  democratic  and  oligarchical  rulen  {AfiA.,  pL  31), 
and  at  last  by  scorning  to  save  hia  life  by  flight  (PL,  Oriio,  p.  44  seq.).  Beyond  thia, 
Socrates  kept  himaelf  remote  from  politioal  aOoira.  His  only  vocation,  as  he  brileved;  waa 
to  strive,  by  means  of  hia  dialectii^  to  quicken  the  moral  insight  and  influence  the  tnonl 
oouduct  of  individuals,  as  he  was  convinced  that  thia  (brm  of  soUvity  waa  moat  advan- 
tageous for  bimaelf  and  hia  fellow-dtiiena  (PL,  AptA.,  p.  29  seq.). 

In  the  writings  of  the  disciples  of  Socratoa,  the  latter  appears  almost  always  as  a  Bian 
already  advanced  in  years,  such  aa  they  themselves  had  knowti  him.  In  their  deliDeartioaa 
9f  hia  character,  the  leading  feature  is  the  uttor  duDrapoaey  tduusn  de  iideriar  and  ttc 
txtariar — wUi^,  to  the  Hellenio  mind,  accustomed  to  hannony,  was  an  arairm — his  simi- 
larity with  Sileni  and  Satyrs  in  personal  sppearauoe  and  the  homelineas  of  his  oonvoraa- 
tional  disooarsss,  combined  with  the  most  sterling  nmral  worth,  the  tpost  oomjdeto  self- 
control  in  pleasure  and  privation,  and  a  masterly  talent  in  philosophical  dialogue  (Xen., 
ifnn.,  IV.  4.5;  lY.  S.  II  et  aL;  iSb«9(«.,  17.  19;T.  G;  PUL,  Sgmp.,  pp,  316,  221). 

In  their  account  of  the  hfe  of  Socrates,  the  two  principal  aatbotities,  Xenc^on  and 
Plato,  substsntiaUy  agree,  although  the  Platimlo  picture  is  sketched  with  the  more  delicate 
hand.  As  to  their  reports  of  his  doctrine,  it  is,  first  of  aU,  unqueaUonably  bue  that  Plato 
in  hia  dialogues  generallypieseots  his  own  thoughts  through  the  mouth  of  Sooratee.  But  in 
»  eertain  senae  his  diakgHes  can,  nevertheleas,  serve  as  authorities  for  the  Socratic  teacbing, 
beowiee  die  gtoundworic  of  the  philosophy  of  Plato  is  contained  hi  that  of  Socratea,  and 
because  it  is  possible,  in  genersl,  though  not  In  bU  cases  m  detail,  to  discriniiiato  between 
the  Platonic  and  Socratlo  elementa.  Plato  took  care  not  to  be  led  by  his  love  of  idealintkiii 
too  far  ftom  historic  truth;  ia  some  of  his  compositions  fm  the  Apobigj/,  in  OrUa,  and  in 
part  also  in  the  Ffolagonu,  Laeha,  etc)  be  remains  almost  entirely  laithful  to  it,  and  in 
others  puta  thoae  doctrinea  whidi  Sooratea  could  not  have  profeased  into  the  mouth  oT 
oHier  philosofdiert.  Xenophon  wrote  the  Menior.  and  the  SgTnpefiau  (tot  the  so-csJIed 
".Apology  of  Xenophon"  is  spurious)  not  so  much  m  the  spirit  of  a  pura  historian  ss  in 
that  of  an  apcdoi^t ;  but  his  honorable  defense  of  Somtoa  demands  bmi  us  Aill  oonfidenoB 
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ta  hi*  bistorio  fldeUtr,  to  ftr  u  bit  Intention  fa  eonoerned.  But  It  mn«t  ba  adcnowlodgod 
(katMiDDeh  cannot  beuldof  Ui  intellectual qiuMoitlan  (br  an  unot  and  ooHt^ebenuTa 
■mderetaDdltig  of  the  Soeratio  philoeopbr.  Xeoopbon  appetra  to  attribnt*  loo  onooii' 
dUtoDallf  to  Sooratea  tbe  teikleiKT,  natural  to  himaeU;  ta  eonnaet  all  wdentiAc  aotirit?  wifli 
a  pmctical  puipow,  and  be  thna  gima  too  mull  a  jiaeo  to  tbe  dlaleotic  «r  Spcralea,  a> 
BOtqared  with  Ua  ethical  teacblnga.  The  Mef  etatementt  of  Aristotle  reapec^  the 
^iloeophioel  dottrinea  cf  Socratei  era  f*i7  valnabLe,  ainca  tbaj  are  ptweljr  Uctorioal,  and 
rdate  to  the  moat  important  pointa  of  bia  teediinB. 

Wa  rMd  in  tbe  Jkkfhgna  oT  Ariitotle  (XIII  4.\  that  Socratea  hitrodooed  tbe  method 
rf  indnalfam  and  deflnftlon  (which  seta  out  from  tbe  ittdiTldual  and  enda  in  the  deOnitloK 
of  tbe  general  notion — ra^f  r*  twamiaiit  M^vvr  uil  ri  ipi'Cmdiu  biIM^w).  like  Held  ol 
tnieatiftaaon  ia  which  Socratw  employed  tbit  meaKid  ii  dealgnated  hj  Arirtotle  aa  the 
eUucal  ( J&^iL,  L  S^  The  flutdamental  oonnepttonorBocrataewaa,  aecording  to  tbe  aame 
•othori^,  the  im^ai'abb  tmien  of  OtoreMMl  iarigltt  with  pndkai  moral  tmUUma  (Arlat, 
SOl.  Nmni^  TL  13:  Zmpif^  fpovfmc  ^en  ttvai  riaat  rat  aprric. ,  ,  U/mr  n(  Oficr^ 
^trv  dvu  ■  hrurHi/nf  yap  thm  iriaaf,  et.  Zen.,  Mem.,  II.  9.  A  ieq.).  We  And  tbeae  atate- 
flMOta  (UlT-conflnnedbj  Plato  and  Xenophon;  only  Aristotle  maj  hare  deaorlbed  Sooratetf 
ideaa  in  more  ^finite,  teohnioal  language  than  wai  uaed  by  their  author  (Zen.,  Jfmtor., 
LI.  16:  arrif  ii  tn/A  Ton  ov»pwnfM>  Av  itl  iiMy*^  ffamrur,  rl  ehn^,  W  iat^f  rl 
■bUc,  r(  aSexpii' '  rl  Siiauar,  rf  Uaar  •  H  tfufpmrfiv^  rl  fiaiiia  ■  rl  iviptla,  rl  duilia  ■  rf  ir£U|^ 
W  m^mit  •  H  a^jti^  fr9piirm,  rff  ^jficilc  evdp&rui^  itoi  mf>l  r£Ft>  UX«n>,  i  m^  fji>  wUmc 
4>clra  BaAovc  coTnJoiir  dvtu,  mif  d*  iTVOottmof  ivJfNnrMUdcif  iv  ducnicit  jcn^i^ai^ai.  A 
IT.    S.    1 :    o«e<Tui>  oiv  nii(  mwnvai,  tI  faonn'  dr  rii*  Irrrur,  aUtwincot'  Ihrfrr.     lb.  IIL 

-4.  9  aeq.:  oo^m  ii  ml  aufpoelni^oi  dwp^cv l^  ii  tatripi  Suuianlniip' tal  r^  ii3^ 

wioat  ipcT^  aofSav  ihai).  Holding  tbeae  opinlona,  Sooratea  waa  oonrlneed  that  rirtve 
waa  capable  of  being  taught,  that  all  Tlrtue  waa  in  truth  only  one,  and  that  no  one  waa 
TtduntarHj  wicked,  all  wldcedneaa  reaulting  merely  from  ignorance  (Xen.,  JfiMMcai^  IIL  9; 
IT.  e;  <f.  B\fmpoa^  n.  ll;FfaiL,  Apol,  25 e,  Aviag.,  p.  SSB  b,  leq.,  tSl).  The  good 
(ij^aif)  It  identical  with  the  beautiful  (aoUv)  and  the  useful  (iiftTu^  ■  ;[p^«4Wvi~JbM., 
XT.  fl.  Saad8;  JVots; ^  333  d,  3t3e,«eq.).  Better  than  good  roTtuue  (t{Fn';]4dX  ^hi<^  <■ 
accidental,  ii  a  correct  prazia,  artslng  from  Insight  end  aelf^diaoipUne  (arrpafia.  Mm.,  IQ. 
>.  14).  Belf-knowledge,  fulflUment  of  the  requirement  of  tbe  Deli^ilau  Apollo,  "Eaow 
thyael^"  la  the  eoodition  of  practical  excellence  (Jbm.,  IT.  1.  U).  Eitemal  goods  do  not 
advance  thdr  poaaenor.  To  want  nothing  !•  divine ;  to  want  tbe  least  possible,  bring* 
oua  neareat  to  divine  perdtctlon  (Zen.,  Jfemor.,  L  9.  10).  dcero's  wsll-lniown  deslaratica 
iAead.ptmt,H.  16;  Amc,  T.  4.  10;  of,  Diog.  L,  IL  31),  tbM  "Boetalea  called  phllow>phy 
down  Ima  tbe  beavena  to  earth,  aad  intradueed  it  into  the  dtlea  and  booaea  of  men, 
compelling  men  to  biqaire  concerning  Ufb  and  morata  and  things  good  and  evil,"  Indicate^ 
in  tmna  tabstantlallj  oorrec^  tbe  progreia  of  ^iQoeophy  in  Sooratea  ft«m  the  oonwdogy 
and  idiyaiea  of  hla  [oedeaeaMra  to  antbropdogieal  athica.  Sonatee,  bowerar,  poaaMaed 
nocoBptBte  ^atem  of  ethlaal  dootrlnea,  but  only  the  living  inatiBct  of  Inquiry,  and  conld) 
therefore,  tuturally  arrive  at  definite  ethical  tbeorema  only  hi  oonversatioB  with  other*. 
HcDoe  Ma  art  waa  lntell«ctual  midwifery  (aa  Plato  terms  It,  TtieatLt  p.  ItVj;  hs  enticed 
Ibrtli  fiua^ta  from  tbe  mind  of  tbe  re^ondent  and  ant^ected  tbem  to  ezamfaetioB.  Vith 
Us  wftatd  ignorance, — whidi  yet,  aa  repoting  oa  a  lively  and  exact  oonacMMitnaaa  of 
the  natore  of  tnie  knowledge,  stood  higher  than  the  pretended  knowledge  of  bis  ooUon^ 
lm,-Mraa  eonneoted  tbe  Sooratto  Irony  (ei^Avua),  or  tbe  apparent  dafbrence  of  Socratea 
.for  tbe  aupaiior  Intelllgenae  and  wisdom  of  others,  nntH  thaaa  vaniahed  teo  ndbingMa* 
belbre  that  diiUedieal  kMi^,  in  Ibe  eoniaa  of  which  be  compaMd  (ha  aaierted  geoenA 
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trii&  with  admitted  particolar  facU.  Tn  this  mamier  Socrates  exercised  the  tcksUod' 
irhich  be  believed  bad  been  lodicated  Tor  him  faj  the  Delphic  god,  when,  in  reply  to 
ChasrepbOQ,  the  orade  declared  that  Socrates  iraa  the  viaest  of  men — the  Tocatlon,  tumel 7, 
of  txomMns  mta  {Ifiraaif,  Flat,  Aptil,  p.  30  acq,).  He  deTOled  his  life  espedallj  to  tha 
education  of  jooth.  For  tha  acoomplishmeDt  of  this  end  be  relied  on  the  aid  of  Ipi-if, 
bre,  whidi,  vithoat  exdudisg  its  lensuoui  element,  he  reSned  and  utiliced  as  an  iostra- 
ment  In  the  eoDdnct  of  souls  and  the  common  deTelopment  of  his  thoughts  and  those  of 
his  listeners. 

The  fbndamenlal  tbou^t  in  the  political  doctrine  of  Socrates  is  that  authority  prop- 
t\j  belongs  to  the  Intelligent  {tiriori/itvoc),  to  blm  who  poBBessas  knowledge  (Zetioph., 
Jfemorat^in.S.  10;  cf  m.  6.  II).  The  good  ruler  must  be,  as  it  were,  a  shepherd  to 
those  whom  he  rules  (the  irot/i^  Xaini,  of  Homer).  Bis  business,  his  "rirtue,"  is  to  make 
them  happj  {ri  eidal/myat  icouW  u>>  &v  iyv^at,  Jfan.,  IIL  3.  4 ;  cf.  L  2.  32).  &ocra(«s  found 
fault  with  the  appointment  of  officers  \>j  popular  su&rsge  and  by  lot  (Jfinn.,  J.  3-  9; 

m  9. 10). 

The  pe<nliar  philosophical  signlQcance  of  Socrates  lies  in  his  logically  rigorous  re&eo- 
Hon  upon  moral  questions,  his  combination  of  the  spirit  of  research  with  that  of  doub^ 
and  his  dialectical  method  of  demolishing  seeming  and  conducting  to  true  knowledge. 
But  since  reflection,  ft'om  its  very  nature,  is  occupied  with  the  universal,  while  action  in 
every  spedSc  case  relates  only  to  the  particular,  it  is  neceasary  for  the  existence  of  prao- 
Ucal  ability  that  the  habit  of  reflection  should  be  accompanied  by  a  certain  pracHcai  uuigkt 
or  tad,  which  also  involves  moral  tact,  although  not  eidunvely,  nor  even  mainly,  oonflned 
to  the  latter.  This  tact  respects  chieQy  the  fftvomble  or  unfavorable  result  to  be  expected 
fWan  B  given  sction  or  course  of  action.  Socrates  recognized  reflection  as  man's  peculiar 
woric;  but  that  immediate  conTlction  of  the  suitableness  or  unsoitableneas  of  certain 
actions,  of  whose  origin  he  was  not  conadous,  but  which  he  recognized  as  a  sign  pmntinf 
lum  to. the  right  way,  he  piously  sscribed,  without  subjecting  it  to  psychological  analysis, 
to  divine  agency.  This  divine  leading  is  that  which  he  dedgnatea  as  his  Auu^uw.  In  tha 
jljnlDnr  of  PUto(p.  31  d),  Socrates  says:  "The  ressonof  my  remidning  apart  ftcm  public 
life  itiri  /UH  Sain  n  koI  dai/iSvinv  yiyvrrm,"  and  he  goes  on  to  ex^dain  tliat  (tom  his  youlil 
up  he  hsd  been  ever  cognizant  of  a  voice,  wbidi  only  warned,  but  never  encouraged  luin. 
nUs  voice  he  terms,  in  the  Fhatdna,  "  his  demonio  and  ramiliar  sign  "  (rd  6aifiivi6v  n  col 
ri  EiuMf  a^iitUtr).  According  to  Zen.,  Ibmor.,  TV.  8.  G,  this  iiuiiivimr  interposed  ita 
wanting  when  he  was  about  to  reflect  on  the  defense  he  should  make  before  hia  judges, 
£  ft,  bis  practical  tact  ahowed  him  that  it  was  worthier  of  him  and  better  for  hia  cause, 
(hat  he  shpuld  give  himself  exclusively  over  to  the  solemn  inspiration  of  the  moment,  than 
by  rhetorical  preparation  to  pr^udice  hia  hopes  of  such  Inspiration.  Less  exact  is  tha 
occasional  statement  of  Xenophon,  that  Socrates  was  shown  by  the  daifiivaiv  "  wtiat  Qunga 
be  ought  to  do  and  what  not"  {&  rt  xp^  nouiv  mX  &  i4,  Mem.,  I.  4.  IB;  lY.  3.  la).  The 
power  ttom  which  this  voice  emanated  is  designated  sa  "  the  Qod  "  (J  Oei^,  Mcik,  IT.  8.  6), 
or  "the  Gods"  (ol  Stoi,  ibm^  t.4.  15;  IV.  3.  12),  the  some  Gods  who  also  speak  to  men 
by  the  oradea. 

Socrates  dehnds  tbe  belief  In  the  eilsteoce  of  gods  on  teleological  ground^  arguing 
ttotti  the  structure  of  organized  beings,  whose  parts  are  subservient  to  the  wants  of  the 
whole,  and  Ibnnding  his  reasoning  on  the  general  principle,  that  whatever  exists  for  a  use 
mnst  be  the  work  of  intelligence  {itpiirti  /liv  ri  11"  Li^iilf  yiyi^/iiva  yvi>it^  Ipya  ihtai. 
Mmpr.,  I.  4.  4  seq. ;  IV.  3.  3  seq ).  The  Wisdom  (fp^v^i;),  says  Socrates,  which  is  present 
and  rales  tn  all  that  exists,  determines  oil  thii^  according  to  Its  good  pleasure.  It  is 
distinguished  from  the  other  gods  u  the  ruler  and  dispoeer  of  th&  universe  {i  rii>  Ua> 
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stBiiav  invTiTTuv  ri  tnl  owjj^uv).    The  god^  like  the  hunun  soul,  are  uvvisible,  but  main 
known  Qieir  eiiatence  unmiBtukabl;  b^  their  operalions  {Uemor.,  IT.  3.  13). 

AriatophoiieH,  in  the  "  Clouds  "  (which  were  &rU  represented  in  A33  b.  o.),  attributM  to 
Socratea  not  onl^  trnite  of  character  and  doctrioea  which  really  belonged  to  h™^  but  abio 
Anaxagorcan  doctrines  and  SophiaUo  tendencies.  The  ground  of  the  poaaibilitj  of  thla 
mimpprehonaion  (or,  if  the  expresaion  ia  preferred,  of  thia  poetical  licenae)  is  to  ba  found, 
on  the  part  of  Socratos,  not  onlj  in  the  Tact  that  he  atood,  as  a  philosopher,  In  a  oertain 
antagooiBm  to  the  general  popular  cooadouaness,  and  that  the  Anaiagorean  theologj  had 
not  remained  without  a  considerable  influence  upon  bim,  but  mora  espedallj  In  the  Auit 
that,  as  a  pbiloaopher  whose  reflection  waa  directed  to  the  Bubjective  proccasaa  and 
phenomena,  and  who  made  action  dependent  on  such  leflecUon,  he  moved  in  the  same 
leneral  sphere  with  the  Sophista,  being  BpeciScally  diCTerentiated  btsm  them  onlj  bj  tbe 
peculiar  direction  or  liind  of  his  philosophizing.  On  tbe  part  of  Ariatophanea,  it  ia  to  be 
(bund  in  the  fact  that  he,  aa  a  poet  and  not  a  pbiloaopher,  and  (bo  for  aa  he  is  in  eameat  Gt 
bis  representations)  as  an  anti-Sophiatical  moralist  end  patriotic  citizen  of  the  old  sdiool, 
with  hia  conviction  of  the  immorality  and  dangerouaneas  or  all  philosophj,  scaroelj  con- 
sidered the  Kgniflcance  of  apedflc  difTerences  among  philosophers  aa  wortbj  of  bis  atten- 
tion, not  to  aay,  was  unable  to  appreciate  their  eaaential  importance 

The  same  opinion  roapeoting  Socrates  which  we  And  in  Aristopbonea,  seema  also  to  bar* 
been  entertained  by  his  accusers.  Heletua  is  described  in  Plato's  Euthyphron  (p.  3  b)  as  > 
joung  man,  little  known,  and  personally  a  complete  stranger  to  SocratoE.  In  the  Platonlo 
Apologia  it  is  said  of  him  that  he  joined  in  tbe  accusation  because  he  folt  himaeir  injured  hf 
Socrates'  demonstration  of  the  ignorance  of  poets  respecting  the  nature  of  their  art  (v<r^ 
Tilt  itacfrar  hxOifirvot,  ApoL,  p.  13  e).  Perhaps  be  was  a  son  of  the  poet  Ueletus,  whom 
AriatophaDes  mentions  in  tbe  "  Frogs  "  (t.  130!),  Anjtus,  a  rich  leather-dealer,  WM  an 
hiflaential  demagogue,  who  had  fled  from  Athens  during  the  rule  of  the  Thirty,  and  had 
returned  flghting  on  the  ride  of  Thrasybulus ;  Bocratea  aaja  in  the  Apolo^  (p.  !3  e)  that 
be  joinecl  in  the  accusation  as  a  representati*e  oT  the  tradesmen  and  poUtidans  (vtr>p  ruv 
i^fuovpfCn'  m!  ruv  KoXiruajv  aj^^mof ),  and  in  tbe  Jfno  (p.  94  e)  !t  is  intimated  that  he  waa 
displeased  with  the  depredatory  judgment  of  Socrates  respecting  tbe  Athenian  atatesmen. 
Aocordin;;  to  the  Apology  of  Fsoudo-Xenophon  (!9  seq.),  be  was  angry  with  SocralM 
because  the  latter  thought  his  son  fitted  for  something  belter  than  the  leather  businesi^ 
•nd  had  counseled  him  to  educate  Ibis  son  for  something  higher.  Lycon  felt  Injured 
by  what  Socrates  had  said  of  the  orators  (trip  rim  }iirr6fia>i,  ApoL,  IS  e).  The  accnaattm 
ran  aa  follows  (Apol,  p.  31;  Sen.,  M<m.,  L  Ij  FavorinuB,  ap.  Ciog.  L.,  IL  40):  riit 
iypi'^mra  xal  avru/utaarD  Hj>^rmc  'M.tXfyrov  ^erSni  ZunpATct  Jio^povtatoi)  'Aijjtra^ni  •  aSail 
timfiAriK  o8f  f^  i  jrWj(  w/ilf «  tfeotj-  ob  vo/il^uv,  tnpa  H  satm  iai/iivia  iia^i)t/itvo(,  aduai  it 
tal  Tobi  vioo(  ita^ipuii.  tI/i^iui-  Hh/aTOf.  The  ordinary  objections  against  all  philosopher! 
were  directed  agunsl  Bocratea,  without  any  apedal  inveatigation  of  tin  peculiar  teodenqr 
or  aim  of  his  teachings  {Apti.,  23  d).  The  particular  <imigm  which  Xenophon  (L  oh.  t.) 
dtes  and  labors  to  refute,  appear  (as  Cobet,  Iheat  LeeHona,  Leyden,  18SS,  p.  Ml  teq., 
■eeks  to  demonstrate— yet  cf.  Bilchsenschutz,  In  tbe  PhOologtu,  ZZII.,  p.  691  seq.)  to  hav* 
been  token,  not  tn)m  the  epeedttm  of  tbe  accnsers,  but  From  a  worlc  by  Folycrates,  tbe 
rhetorician,  written  after  the  death  of  Socrates,  in  justiflcation  of  the  sentence.  Th* 
conduct  of  Socrates  is  described  by  nato  with  historic  fldelity  in  the  easentia)  ontttnas^ 
In  the  ApoL,  in  Orito,  and  in  the  flrM  and  laat  parts  cf  the  PKatdo.  The  Parrltaia  of 
Sooates  appeared  to  bis  jndges  «a  presumptuousnesa.  Bis  philosophical  reflection  saeoMd 
to  thwn  a  violation  of  those  ethical  and  religious  foundations  of  the  Athenian  stale,  whidi 
the  roatorod  democrat  were  endsaToriog  to  re-aatablish.    The  ffamer  intim«7  of  SocratM 
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vith  jUcibladea,  and  eapeciallf  with  the  h«t«d  ari«tocr»^  CritUi  (cC  iEsdunea,  A^ 
TlmarA,  %  11),  led  to  ft  mistrnat  of  his  doctrinea  »oA  porpOM*.  NevBitheleu,  tbs  oon- 
denDAtion  wu  Totad  b;-  onlj  a  amall  majorit;  of  volcea ;  acconliiig  to  Apnt.,  p.  36  a,  be 
would  hsTB  been  acquitted  if  only  three,  or,  according  to  another  reading,  thirtf  of  the 
jndgea  had  been  of  a  different  mind ;  so  that  of  the  probablj-  SOD  or  GOl  jadgee,  either  S&3 
or  380  maat  hara  voted  Tot  hia  oondeinnatton,  and  24I-34S  or  330-331  for  hia  aoquittaL 
Bat  liiiae,  after  the  condemnation,  he  would  not  acknowledge  himseir  guiltj  bj  ezpreaaing 
an  opinion  aa  to  the  punishment  he  ahould  receire,  bat  declared  himself  wprtbj,  on  tha 
contrary,  of  being  fed  at  the  Prytaoeum  aa  •  benefactor  of  the  atate,  and  at  laat  only  on 
the  parauaslon  of  his  frienda  agreed  to  a  One  of  thirty  mime,  he  was  (according  to  Diog;  I>^ 
n.  43)  condemned  to  death  by  a  majority  incraaeed  bj  eighty  votes.  The  eieculion  of  lbs 
sent^MK  had  to  be  delayed  thjitj  days,  natU  the  return  of  tha  sacred  ship,  which  bad  been 
sent  only  the  day  before  the  condemnation  with  an  embaaay  to  Deloa.  Socrates  scorned 
ta  unlawful  the  means  of  esoape  which  Crlto  had  prepared  for  him.  Be  draulc  the  cop  oT 
poison  in  hia  priion,  surrounded  by  Ills  diadplei  and  friends,  with  perfect  ileadbstneM 
and  tranquillity  of  soul,  full  of  assurance  that  the  death  whidi  was  to  attest  his  fidelity  to 
hil  convictions  wontd  be  most  advantageous  for  him  and  for  hia  work. 

Tba  Athenians  are  reported  soon  afterward  to  have  regretted  their  setilence.  Tat  * 
more  geoeral  revulsion  of  opinion  in  fhvor  of  Socrates  aeeoa  first  to  have  token  place  in 
eonsequeooe  of  the  labors  of  bis  scholars.  That  the  acousers  were,  some  exiled,  srane  put 
(0  death,  aa  later  writeis  relate  (Diodorua,  XIV.  3T ;  Plot^  St  Invid,,  c  6 ;  Ciog.  L.,  II.  43, 
TI.  0  aeq.,  and  others)  is  probably  only  a  fhble,  which  was  apparently  founded  on  the  fact 
that  Anytus  (bauiahed,  perhaps,  fbr  political  reasons)  died,  not  in  Athens,  but  in  HeiaclMk 
on  the  Pontns,  where  in  later  oenturies  hia  tomb  waa  still  pirinted  ovt. 

%  34.  In  tli9  Socratic  prmciple  of  knowledge  and  Tirtne,  the  prob- 
lem for  the  BQCceeeore  of  Socrates  was  indicated  l)eforeliaiid.  That 
problem  was  the  developmeDt  of  the  philosophical  diBciplinee  termed 
dialectic  and  ethics.  Of  his  immediate  disciples  (so  far  as  they  were 
of  plulosophical  aignificance)  the  lai^er  nmnber,  aa  "  partial  d^ples 
of  Socrates,"  tnmed  their  attention  predominantly  to  the  one  or  the 
other  part  of  this  doable  problem ;  die  M^aric  or  Eristic  school  of 
Enclid  and  the  Elian  school  of  Fheedo  occnpyiog  themselyea  almost 
ezclnsiTely  with  dialectical  investigations,  and  the  Cynic  school  o£ 
ADtisthenea  and  the  Hedonic  or  Gyrenaic  school  of  Ajistippas  treat- 
ing, in  difi^rent  eenses,  principally  of  ethical  questions.  Id  each  of 
these  schools,  at  the  same  time,  some  one  of  the  Tariooa  types  of  pre- 
tiooratio  philosophy  waa  continaed  and  expanded.  It  was  Plato, 
however,  who  first  combined  and  developed  into  the  onity  of  a  com- 
prebenaive  system  the  different  sides  of  the  Bocratic  spirit,  as  well  aa 
all  the  Intimate  elements  of  earlier  syBtems. 

K.  r.  HMmiaa,  J)U  jiAOoBfiMBU  SUUmg  ««■  dUmt  adnNlw  Mut  Ortr  &t«l«.  la  Ua 
«H.  JUmadhHIfM,  OaiUnfaB.  IBM,  fp.  tXl-tO. 

Ob  JtteblBi*,  a£  K.  r.  Harmann,  Dt  ^«aW»ii  Sseratiol  fvH^HMi  Mip.  aead^  GAIL  lUO. 

Oa  XwlDph(>^  at  A.  BdhU,  Dt  ttmrUat*.  fwm  itoto  «mi  XiHupkanU  wnlm  /irtur.  BerllD, 
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In  (oitM  lA  patriaut  rtdiuaiiKt  (emj^  wanyWa.  m ;  Av'"*"''"  " 
na  He«nU,Z«Z«MVilM(<i]i>iMaBM<>.Br«>>i>«-l«U;  J.H.UiiduiuiLM(£«l«H*auM<tfaZ«i^ 
Oudu.  1B4S;  J>{<  nltUti.  FtJdvxwkuiiM;  d«  ffTodot.  I^iuydU*!  wxl  Ztnopluii.  BerUn.  ISUi  P. 
Vnnsr.  XmdiiA.  i««  r>ta(  jHiM:  Hutmt,  BroUn,  1M1 ;  Kast^  X  pcUt.  WUwiff  "«>  inriMmlvA^ 
•tK|U^  IBM :  A.  OwDlR,  iTiiMp*  dt  la  Marait:  JTtmtpAm,  Pirii,  l&K. 

GC*lK(lHanl<d«bTA.Hiic.i'MU,VlU  ISM,  pp.  NS-fH;  and  K.  T.  HmiuB.  /•UIcA.TIIL, 
MI  1^. ;  ud  Uh  otiiueals  of  e»if  Fn4.  BcttJ^  Untf.-Pr^  Bvae,  ISM,  bb  Ub  matiul  nliUnn  of  Oa 
XnofJuBlla  uid  Pliunia  j^npcwte,  lad  Ani.Biic'i  i>li  [TnMlArU  <<«•  (Imi  Xm^pibm  MffHeArifbdUB 
.Jivfa^  ilH  SacmUt,  Ib  Hens.  KAohl;*!  Jlad.  For*-,  a,  £«d<i.,  Zurista,  IBM,  p^  aO-Ot,  B*a  ulig  H. 
HiBksl  JTnapAoa  wuf  Iwrrata  {Proffr.),  Miwcdci,  IBM  (ef.  P.  Buiier,  ^  AAofa  Iixnitta,  dM, 
HilU,lSC;}lMdA.tIlsidil,XaHiAea<(CVnv*W«  tMil  m4m  ^MtoW  (na  Atosf  (Avvr.),  BnbBf, 

im. 

Xanophon,  who  was  bom  ibout  4U  B.  o.  (according  to  Cobet,  i36\  disd  about  3M  b.  a, 
wad  beloogB  to  the  older  disciplea  of  Socntes.  Hii  Ogropaedia  is  a  philosophical  and  poUtical 
novel,  Qluitratin^  the  fundamental  Socntic  priod  pie  Chat  authority  la  the  prerogative  oftha 
Intelligent,  who  alone  are  qoalifled  to  wield  it;  but  it  is  to  be  confeBsed  that  the  "intelli- 
gent "  man,  as  depicted  by  Zenophoo,  ia,  aa  Eraonius  juatly  aajs  {at  Bildebrand,  Oach.  k. 
Sg*L  d.  RtcKb-  md  8taatiphHim]>hU,  L  p.  MS>  "rather  »  piudant  and  akiliTullj  c«lon- 
latiQg  poUtldan  than  a  truly  wiae  and  Jaat  ruler."  XeDophoQ  and  .^achinei  are  aoaroal/ 
to  be  reckoned  among  the  repreaentatives  «f  any  apedal  philosophical  type  or  adio<d. 
Thef  belong  rather  to  the  dau  of  men  who,  following  Socrataa.  with  siDcere  veneration, 
Btrove,  through  intercourse  with  htm,  to  attun  to  wbaterer  wm  beautiful  and  good  (ko^ 
MayiSla).  Others,  as,  notably,  Critiaa  and  AJciblades,  sought  by  assodation  with  Socntas 
to  enlarge  the  range  of  their  intelligence,  yet  without  bringing  themielvea  permanently 
under  hia  moral  inSuence.  Few  out  of  th«  great  number  of  the  companions  of  Socrates 
pnqioaed  to  themAelvea  a«  a  Ufe-wotk  the  derelopment  of  hia  philoaopliical  Ideas. 

^le  ezpresti(»i  "partial  disdplet  of  Socvatet,"  Is  not  to  be  understood  as  implying  that 
the  men  so  named  had  only  reprodnced  certain  aidea  of  the  Socratio  philosophy.  On  the 
eontmr,  they  expended  the  doctrines  of  their  muter,  eadi  in  a  definite  province  of 
philoaopl^  and  in  a  apecillc  direction,  and  even  their  renewd  of  earlier  philoeophemet  nuf 
be  deKribed  rather  as  a  Beir.appR>pristing  elal>ontlon  of  the  same  than  as  s  mere  oombizks- 
tion  of  tbem  with  Socratic  doctrines.  In  like  relation  stands  Plato  to  the  entire  body  of 
Socratjc  and  pre-Socratic  philosophy.  WbQa  Cicero's  afflnnstion  is  true  of  the  other 
compwiioful  of  aoerates  {De  OraL,  ITL  16,81):  "as  HUut  (SoeraHi)  varUt  cl.tUverlu  ^  im 
eagtan  partem  diffuiii  dupvtaiienitniM  imm  akad  t^pprAmdH"  Flalo  combined  the  various 
•lements,  the,  so  to  speak,  prismatieally  broken  rsf  s  of  tha  Bocntic  spirit  lo  s  neir,  higher, 
*nd  richer  unity. 

§  35.  EacUd  of  Ifegara  naitad  the  ethical  principle  of  Socrates 
witli  the  Eleatic  theory  of  the  One,  to  which  alone  true  being  could 
be  ascribed.  He  teache* :  The  good  is  one,  although  called  by  manj 
names,  as  intelligence,  Ood,  reaBon.  The  opposite  of  the  good  is 
without  being.  The  good  remaina  ever  immutable  and  like  itself. 
The  supposition  that  Euclid,  vithont  detracdng  from  the  anity  of  the 
good  or  the  truly  existent,  nor  from  the  nnity  of  virtne,  also  aaanmed 
a  mnltiplicity  of  itnchangeable  essences,  is  very  improbable.  The 
method  of  demonstration  employed  by  Enclid  was,  like  that  of  Zeno, 
the  indirect.    The  most  noted  of  the  followers  of  EacUd  were  Euba- 
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lidea  the  Mileeian,  and  Alexjnue — celebrated  for  tlie  inventioD  of  the 
N  Bophiatical  argumente  known  as  the  Liar,  the  Concealed,  the  Measnre 
of  Grain,  the  Horned  Man,  the  Bald-head ;  Diodoms  Cronus — known 
as  the  author  of  new  argiunenta  against  motion,  and  of  the  assertion 
that  only  the  neceeaary  is  real  and  only  the  real  is  possible ;  and  the 
disciple  of  IXodoms,  Pbilo,  the  dialecticiiui  (a  friend  of  Zeno  of 
Cittiam).  Stilpo  of  Megara  combined  the  Megario  philosophy  with 
the  Cynic.  He  argued  against  the  doctrine  of  ideas.  The  dialectical 
doctrine,  that  nothing  can  be  predicated  except  of  itself,  and  the 
ethical  doctrine,  that  the  wise  man  is  superior  to  pain,  aru  ascribed 
to  him. 

Od  ths  Xvartati*,  A  Oeorg  Lodv.  Sptldluc  Ttndtetat  fUlct.  Mtarlearam,  BhUb.  ITH ;  Tti. 
DejruU,  Dt  Mtgarlonrtim  tfodHiia,  Buon,  13ST;  Helor.  Bitter,  AntiritwVHi  titr  dU  PMli»  dtr  Me^a- 
rtaaUn  &AiiI>.  In  tho  Sliflt,.  Jr-m. /.  mieL,  IL  ISM^  p.  t»  leq. ;  Htnoa,  Kvti  <<•  Jrvm,  Pirk.  IMI; 
ibUtt,  irUMndt  NaJt  lU  MigmtdtiialMtMtinHrMrtlrii,  Pud^  iBU:  Butiulalii.  Ctbtrit4 
Bedfttung  dtr  Mtgarlialu*.  SoAvltJVr  dU  OttAiiAU  d4r  nMapltfiitehm  PnM^mm,  1b  lU  Vw^aintt. 
dw  HoU  attOti*,  dtr  WiH^  184B,  p.  IW  Mf, ;  Fnstl,  SuA  d«-  logtlt,  1.  p,  St  uq. 

Of  Euclid  the  ICegariui  (who  must  not  be  oaiifounded  with  tbe  Alexandruui  mathema* 
tlciau,  who  lived  a  oentuTj  later)  it  ia  related  (QelL,  Ifcet  Alt,  TI.  10)  that,  at  tbe  time 
irben  the  AtheniaDB  hod  forbidden  the  Uegariana,  aoder  penolt;  of  death,  to  enter  their 
dtj,  he  often  ventured,  for  the  sake  of  intercourse  with  Socratea,  under  cover  of  STeaing 
to  oome  to  Athena.  Since  thia  ioterdict  was  issued  In  OXymp.  87.1,  Euclid  must  bftve  been 
one  af  the  earliest  disciples  of  Socratea,  if  thia  story  Is  hiatorical.  He  waa  preaeat  at  tha 
death  of  Socratea  {Ph/udo,  p.  S9  c],  and  the  greater  part  of  tbe  conpsuions  of  Socrates  ara 
reported  to  have  gone  to  him  at  Uegara  soon  aRerward,  perhaps  in  order  that  thej  too 
night  not  Tall  viotims  to  the  hatred  of  the  democratic  rulers  in  Athens  against  philosophj 
(IMog.  L.,  IL  106;  III.  S).  Euclid  appears  to  have  lived  and  to  have  remained  at  tlte-hoad 
of  the  school  founded  by  bim,  during  several  decades  after  tbe  death  of  Socratea.  Earl/ 
made  familiar  with  the  Kleatic  philosophy,  he  modified  the  same,  under  the  influence  of 
the  Socratic  ethics,  making  the  One  Identical  with  the  good.  The  school  of  Euclid  is 
treated  of  by  Dic^.  Liert,  in  his  Vitae  PhOoa.,  H  108  seq. 

The  author  ot  the  dialc^ue  Sephittu  mentions  (p.  346  b,  seq.)  a  doctrio^  according  to 
which  the  sphere  of  true  being  was  made  up  of  a  multiplicity  of  immaterial,  absolut«lj 
unchangeable  forma  (iMi;),  acceasible  only  to  thought  Uany  modem  investigators  (in  par- 
tlcuUr  Schleiermacber,  Aat,  Deycks,  Brandis,  E.  F.  Hermann,  Zeller,  Prantl,  and  others)  refer 
thia  doctrine  to  the  Uegarians ;  others  (eepedally  Ritter,  as  above  dted,  Petersen,  in  tha 
2WtMr0  M  AHerAmannn,  18S6,  p.  8>2,  and  UaUet,  Md.  ZZZIT.)  dispute  thia.  In 
defense  of  the  latter  position  may  be  urged  the  ineonsequenoe  which  tbe  doctrine  would 
imply  on  tb«  part  of  Eudid,  If  ascribed  to  him,  and  also  tbe  testimoDy  of  Aristotle  {MeU^IL, 
L  S  seq. ;  XIIL  i),  according  to  which  Plato  must  be  regarded  as  tbe  proper  authtir  of  tha 
theory  of  ideas,  witence  It  reaults  that  this  theory  can  not  have  been  professed  by  EocUd 
under  any  form.  The  peaaage  in  the  SepkitUi  mnat,  in  ease  Plato  was  the  author  rf  that 
dialogue,  be  interpreted  as  represeating  the  ojunlon  of  partisl  Platoaiats  (cf.  my  OUir- 
tuehungm  ibtr  dit  EchOat  wuJ  Ztifftlge  Flabmltchtr  Sdaiftmt,  Tletua,  1S61,  p.  211  seq.). 
But  since  the  dialc^ue  (as  Schaarschmidt  has  shown,  cf.  Ueberweg  in  Bergnatin's  i^Utas: 
Mm.,  in.  p.  419)  waa  probably  otanposed  by  some  Platonist,  who  modiaed  the  doctrine  of 
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FlMto,  the  pMnge  tn  question  fi  rather  to  be  ooniiilerad  m  rebrring  to  Hato'e  theoty  of 
Umm,  oi  pech^it  to  ttu  iuterpretfttion  of  it,  whidi  the  author  of  the  dialogue  tbou^t  inexact. 
CCi  SchMTtchmidt,  Die  BanmUiaig  der  Flaimuehtn  Sehi/lm,  Bonn,  186S,  p.  SIO  seq. 

The  doctrioa  of  Euclid  (as  given  at  tha  begimting  of  thii  aectiou)  is  eipfcaaod  bj  Vlog, 
Ii^  IL  lot,  in  tbew  words :  iAtoc  tv  rb  ayi^ini  artfahtTo  iroUdif  M/uun  ita^iAiitvoi>  ■  ori 
libi  yap  fpivviy,  iri  <U  Adv  mJ  dUort  vniv  Koi  rd  itoord.  ri  ii  avruai/ieva  t^  ayoBifi  av^pii, 
/i^  clvai  ^acani.  Such  s  principle  was  not  capable  of  being  paaitirel/  developed  into 
s  philoBophical  sjitem;  it  oould  only  lead  to  a  conUnued  war  with  current  opioions, 
which  the  Megarians  sought  to  rafuta  b;  ■  daducHo  ad  abmrdva.  This  ia  the  philo- 
sophical meaning  of  the  Uegarlc  "Eriatic" 

Stilpo,  who  tau^t  at  Athena  about  330  &  □.,  ia  said  hj  Diog.  L.  (tL  119}  to  hars 
•saumed  ■  polemicsl  attitude  with  reibrence  to  the  thoorj  of  Ideaa  (avfpti  imJ  rd  lUf). 
Bucii  en  attitude  would  be  in  logical  aeoordance  with  the  excluaiTe  doctrine  of  unitj, 
wlUch  Stilpo  lield  with  the  earlier  Msgarians  (according  to  Aristotle,  aee  Euseb.,  Pr,  Eb^ 
XIT.  11.  1).  B^po  proclaimed  inaenaibility  (iiriBaa)  aa  the  proper  end  of  all  moral 
ondeavor  (cf.  Senec.,  j^.  8:  Aoe  mttr  wx  (Slokae)  ri  iOot  interat:  natter  tapim  vindt 
qitidem  tnoinunoiftnn  ornix,  led  itntit;  iBorvm  tu  leaiit  qnidem).  The  sage  is  so  sufficient 
to  himaelT,  that  not  ereo  fViends  are  necesMry  for  his  happiness.  One  of  Stilpo's  diadploa 
waa  Zeno  of  Cittinm,  the  founder  of  the  Stole  acJiool  (aee  below,  g  5S).  On  the  other  band, 
Um  Skeptics,  Pyrrho  snd  Timon,  seem  also  to  bsve  tslcen  the  doctrine  of  the  Meguians 
for  thrir  point  of  departure  (aee  g  SO). 

§  36.  Phsdo  of  ElJB,  a  favorite  disciple  of  Socrates,  foanded,  after 
the  death  of  the  latter,  in  his  Dative  citj,  a  pliiloaopliical  school, 
which  appears  to  have  resembled  in  tendency  and  character  the 
M^aric  school  Menedemoa,  who  enjoyed  the  iDetmctions  of 
Flatoniats  and  Pheedonists  and  of  Btilpo,  transplanted  tlie  Elian 
school  to  his  native  city,  Eretria,  whence  his  followers  received  the 
name  of  Eretrians. 

I.  Pnllir,  naidont  tttmuiMt^taU  wut  SArf/rm,  In  thi  AWx.  JTm./  FUIoL,  K«w  SwUi,  IV., 
VMt,  pp.  SSl-SM,  KTlHd  IB  SnUi  mi  Oratxrl  ShvU,  B«L  IIL,  VoL  XXL,  p.  S3I  uq.,  ud  now  pnb- 
UAad  >B  Pnllir'i  XMn4  ScAriflen,  ed.  bj  B.  KShlir. 

Phndo,  the  fonnder  of  the  Elian  scliool,  Is  the  same  peraon  whom  Plato  represents  in 
tha  didogue  named  after  him,  as  reooanttng  to  EchecrMea  Uie  Ust  ctmversations  of  Socrates. 
Aocoiding  to  Diog.  L.,  II.  lOG,  he  was  ransomed  fVom  the  condition  of  a  priaoner  of  war 
hy  Crito,  at  the  instance  of  Socrates.  He  ia  said  to  have  written  dialogues;  jet  the 
genninenesB  of  moat  of  the  dialogues  which  bore  his  name  waa  disputed.  Of  hia  doctrines 
we  know  little. 

Of  Phiedo'a  indirect)  disciple,  Henedemiis  (who  lived  362-S76  b.  o.},  Heraclides 
(Lembns)  aaya  (op.  Diog.  I.,,  II.  136),  that  hs  espoused  the  opinions  of  Plato,  but  onlj 
sported  with  dialeetla  Both,  statements  are  not  to  be  taken  in  too  rigorous  a  senae. 
Compare,  however,  Heinrich  von  Stein,  Otaeh.  ia  Plofanumiu,  IL  Gott.  18S1,  p.  303  seq. 
Beapecting  bis  ethical  tendency,  Ctcero  saya  {Acad.,  IV.  41,  139):  a  MeneAmo  EreHad 
i^ptBati,  guonm  «nme  temim  ia  mmte  paeitum  tt  m«nAf  aeie,  gua  rtntm  eerw^ar.  Idke 
the  Ifegariani,  he  regarded  all  virtues  as  one,  though  called  by  difibrent  names.  He 
defined  vimie  as  rstional  insist,  with  which  he  seems,  like  Socrctea,  to  have  considered 
Tight  endeAf  or  at  insepafably  ooDDeeted. 
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§  87.  Antiatheoee  of  Athens,  at  first;  &  pnpil  of  QtH^aa,  but  aftei^ 
Vard  of  SocrateB,  tatight,  after  the  death  of  the  latter,  is  the  gym- 
na&ium  called  CynoBargeft,  whence  his  school  was  called  the  Critic 
school.  Virtue,  he  taught,  ia  the  only  good.  Enjoyment,  sought  as 
an  end,  ia  sq  evil  The  eeaence  of  virtue  lies  in  self-control.  Yirtoe 
is  one.  It  is  capable  of  being  tau^t,  and,  when  once  acquired,  can 
not  be  lost.  The  safest  wall  for  a  town  is  knowledge  based  on  eeciire 
inferences.  Virtue  requires  not  many  words,  but  only  Socratie  force. 
Antistheues  combats  the  Platonic  dieory  of  ideas.  He  grtutts  the 
validity  only  of  identical  judgments.  His  assertion  that  contradiction 
is  impossible,  gives  evidence  of  his  lack  of  earnestness  in  the  treatment 
of  dialectical  problems.  The  opposition  to  the  political  forms  and 
the  pfdytheism  of  the  Hellenic  race,  which  remained  still  undeveloped 
in  Socrates,  pronounced  itself  distinctly  in  the  cosmopolitism  of  An- 
tisthenes  and  in  his  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  God. 

To  the  school  of  Antiethenes  belong  Diogenes  of  Siuope,  Crate« 
of  Thebes,  Hipparchia,  the  wife  of  dates,  Hetrodes,  her  brother  - 
and  others. 

Ha  Cjaia  tn  tnmlcd  nt  ud  Um  fti(Bi«iiU  of  Ibrtr  wrlHuia  u*  Imnfbt  loEitlier  >b  Kullufa^ 
IWvm.  PAUw  Sr..  II.  pp.  M1-S»G. 

Ttat  rn(iD*DU  ciluC  of  Ihs  warti  sf  Antlithtoei  luT*  tiMn  cdiM  hf  Aug.  Wllh.  WlDclwlcaBB, 
Zuloh,  IML  Cf.  KriKhe,  Furtchnngm,  L  pp.  Vt-Mt;  Obappali,  ^mMiCUiu,  Farii,  ISM;  Ad.  Miller, 
lit  AnmOHnUOlmtct  vita  4ivriliti*{'Fngr.'  gf  Itaa  r<U>t&.-ft).I>rMdw,  ISW. 

On  DIatwnsi.  cC  Kirl  With.  04ttJln(,  D.  dr  C)fnUur  odtr  di*  PUloupU*  dtt  griuMtAtn  Fn- 
Itarlalt.  Ib  hi*  Go.  AUumdl.,  ToL  I.,  HOK  l«ei ;  Bdsiuiii,  Zw  0Me*.  wnf  XrUa  dti  Diogtmm  «■ 
Bl»tp*  {O-Pr.y  HaUbniBS,  IBSO )  Wahnnua,  IMar  da*  CvnOir  D^  to  tt*  fMoa.  J-rtliiv^  IMl,  Mh 

»T-in. 

Oa  CntM,  cC  PsMdhiiu,  Dt  Oral.,  Gna.  1S1&  Tha  IS  (apiiriow)  kUaia  laerilMd  to  blm  ■»  adlud  hj 
Bolsaouda  In  ^sHciu  at  XxtralU  di  HanvtcrtU  dt  la  BtbHtOe^w  d%  Boi,  L  IZ.,  Pirla,  183T. 

r.  T.  FriUchs  treat*  gf  Uh  fngmenu  bf  Demanu,  In  Dt  ti-offtt.  PtmanaMt  PhUot^  Donook  and 
Lafpala.  leel  CC  Loelu,  In  Ui  7Ua  DamviaaU*,  ud  A.  Badnigal,  Oomm.  d*  DamonaOlt  pMlat., 
KaremberK  18H. 

Aiiti«theti«s,  bonv  kt  Athea«  in  OlTinp.  01.1  (4U  >.  a),  wu  the  son  of  •&  AUwdu 
ftthor  and  a  Thracian  mothsr  (Diog.  L.,  TI.  1).  For  thia  T«Mon  he  mi  reetricUd  to 
the  gjnnnaaium  called  CfnoMrges. .  In  the  rhetorical  fonn  of  hia  dialogical  writiaga 
Anliatheiiea  betra^vd  Uie  Influence  of  Gorgiaa'  instructloD.  He  went  to  SocratM  BiA  in 
later  life,  for  whidi  reaaon  he  ia  deaignated  in  the  Sopitiita  (p.  Sfil  b,  where  without  donbt 
he  ia  rersired  to)  aa  the  "late  learner"  (i^Hpdi^).  'P\mXo  {ThaaA,  lSGe;cC  SofA.,  lilk^ 
leq.)  and  Aristotle  (Uttofph.,  XIII.  3)  criticlaa  him  as  lacking  in  culture.  Beftire  beoomiiis 
a  dlacipls  of  SocrateB,  be  had  alreadr  giTen  ioatraction  in  rhetoric  (Dtog.  L,  VI.  ^  an 
oaaapatian  which  he  alao  afterward  reannud.  He  appear*  to  hare  liTod  thirty  jww  aflar 
the  death  of  Socratea  (DiodoTua,  XV.  76).  In  cotomal  appearance  AnHttbenea,  moat  of  all 
the  diadplea  of  Booatea,  reaembled  his  maatn',  with  whom  he  atood  on  tMim  of  intimate 
personal  ftiendahJp.  Th«  titles  of  munennis  woAb  bf  AnUslbenea  ara  glnn  hi  Diog. 
Is  Vt  18-18. 
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a  the  Soontfo  principl*  of  the  unity  of  Tirtin  idiI  knowledge. 
Ha  MopbHisM  (diieflj  its  practical  aide,  though  not  whcdlj  ne^eoting  Its  dialectical 
bewinga. 

Antuthenea  (Hoording  to  Dtoj:.  L.,  TI.  3)  Srtt  defined  defimlion  (X6yo()  aa  the  eipres- 
■ioD  of  ths  eaUQoe  of  the  thing  deOned :  !tAyo^  iarlv  6  tA  ri  ^  f  lori  Stjijuv  (where  the 
Imperfect  ^  aeema  to  point  to  the  priority  of  objective  edttence  iMfbre  the  Bubjectiro  acta 
«f  knowing  and  twmlng).  The  limple,  aaid  Antisthenea,  ia  Indefinable :  it  can  only  be 
luuiwd  and  compared;  but  the  compoalw  admits  of  an  eipoiitian,  in  which  the  component 
parte  are  enumerated  eonfonnably  to  the  actual  order  and  manner  of  their  combination. 
Enowledga  ia  oorract  opinion  baaed  on  deflnilioa  (>'.  >.,  loglcallj  accounted  for),  iMfo  iirfitif 
^rri  iiyou  (Flat,  Thtait.,  p.  10^  aeq.,  where  indeed  Antiitbenea  ia  not  named,  but  ii  prob> 
■Uj  tneatit ;  Ariat,  IM^,  TIIL  3).  According  to  Simplio,  Ai  ArM.  Oal^.,  f  S6  b,  4E, 
the  fiJlowing  aisnmeut  tgainat  the  PUtooic  doctrine  of  ideas  waa  attributed  to  Antla- 
thenea:  A  nUruv,  Vmrm  /Uv  Sfiu,  Imrirvra  ff  eix  ipH,  "0  FUlo^  I  see  bonea,  but  no 
koraeneaa"  (beeaOBe,  Flato  ia  said  to  have  replied,  you  hare  no  eye  for  it).  Accotdh^  to 
Anunon,  Ad  JParfhyr,  Jtag;  33  b,  Antiathanea  said  that  the  ideas  wen  hr  'inXat;  tirtvolaif, 
from  wbkdi  it  ia  hardly  to  be  inferred  that  Antiathenea  attempted  to  tranaform  the  doctrine 
of  ideaa  in  a  aah^ective  aenae  (aa  the  Stoica  did  later) ;  he  meant  probably  only  to  describe 
Hato'a  theory  of  ideal  a*  an  empty  fancy.  Bomewhat  sophistical  ia  the  doctrine  attributed 
to  Antisthenea  in  Arist,  Ibp.,  I.  11,  and  Xtt,  V.  19  (cf.  Plat.,  BuOiyd.,  2BBe),  that  it  ia 
impoaalble  (o  contradict  one's  aelf  (ait  ianv  i-mJJyrcv),  together  with  the  argument; 
wtbar  the  aame  thing  ia  aubject  of  the  two  supposed  contradictory  afflnnations — end 
then,  siooe  each  thing  has  only  one  otKtio;  ^711^,  these  aCBrmationa  are  equiralent,  and 
kot  oonbvdictoiy — or  the  affirmations  relate  to  diS^rent  subjects,  and  conaequently 
there  is  no  contradiction.  The  last  result  of  this  dialecticsl  tendency  was  reached  in 
tb«  doctrine  that  only  Identical  JudgmenU  are  valid  (Plat. ?  Si^,  Sfilb;  Arist.,  Metaph., 
T.  »> 

Acoording  to  DEog.  L,  TL  lOi  seq.,  Antiathenea  recognlied  rirtue  aa  the  supreme  end 
of  human  Ufe ;  whaterer  ia  mtermediate  between  virtue  and  Tic«  was  Indifferent  (i6t6fapav). 
Yiitne  is  sufflcieDt  to  secure  hap^eas  piog.  L.,  Til.  II :  mripiat  ik  r^  apsHtv  irpi{ 
tUaifioiilar,  ndn^  vpoainftlv^  ir(  /i^  laKpanx^  iirjliflC,  r"^  f"  aper^  toa  Ifryov  tivat, 
/r^rc  U}<UF  irJlelffniv  dcayiiviTv  f^  lat^fiinm).  Pleasure  is  pemidooa.  A  Ihequent  saying 
of  Anttethenes  (aooordlng  to  Diog.  L.,  TL  3)  waa:  iiavtlipi  jiaXhn  f  ^adtiitv,  "I  would 
nthat  be  mad  thati  gUd."  The  good  is  beautiful,  eril  <a  bateAil  (Aid  11).  He  who  has 
oace  become  wise  and  virtuoua,  can  not  afterward  oeaae  to  be  such  (Diog.  L.,  TI.  IDS:  r^ 
iptT^  SiiaicT^  thKu  ad  Ava'e6piirroii  iir&px'"';  also  in  Xen.,  Mtm.,  I.  3.  19;  bri  dve  in 
iFDn  i  Oamf  Unat  yhnm  x.  r.  l,  the  principal  reference  la  probably  to  Antisthenes). 
The  good  is  pn^ter  to  na  (oUikn'),  the  bad  is  something  fbrelgii  ({nwA>,  &>J^piov,  Diog.  L, 
TL  13;  Plat.,  Comria^  p.  SDBe;  cf.  Charmidta,  p.  183  c). 

ITo  aetoal  or  possible  form  of  government  was  pleasing  to  the  Cynic.  The  Cynto 
luatilula  Ua  sage  to  the  suligeetive  oonsciouinees  of  his  own  virtue.  Isolating  hbn  ttom 
V^-^*^  Bodety,  in  order  to  make  him  a  citizen  of  the  world  (Antisthenes,  op.  Diog.  L., 
TL  11:  rS»  mfbr  si  aard  TtAf  xtifilvovi  v6/wiic  iroltrriwiofai,  MA  card  tAv  t^  iperfr. 
JUd.  13;  T^  ceffk  fiver  obihi  omT  itropDv).  Ha  demands  that  men  return  to  the  simplicity 
<a  a  natural  atata.  Whether  tt  is  to  this  position  of  Antiathenea  that  Flato  refers  In  his 
pkOin  of  a  natnr^  poUtlcal  state  {Hip.,  U.  371  a)— which  he  yet  terms  a  society  of  swine— 
ausd  in  hla  ezamlnatioii  of  the  Identiflcation  of  the  art  of  oonduetiug  men  with  the  art  of 
Om  ahepheid  (AUL,  p.  361  d-lT6c),  ia  doubtful;  perhapa  In  the  latter  paaaage  the  only 
tebrenoe  U  (u  mggMtad  by  HMk^  Zm-  GttOt.  <far  gr.  StaalHeiM,  H.,  p.  S3,  Salswedri, 
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ISSG]  to  the  Homeric  [dea  of  the  nui/i^  ^oui;,  "shepherd  of  the  people,"  which  appears  in 
various  pasEages  of  Xenopbon's  Mernnr.  and  Ofinip.  (cC  Potitiau,  p.  301  d,  sod  flji.,  VIL 
p.  BSO  h,  with  Xen.,  C]/rop.,  T.  1,  34,  with  refereoco  to  the  oompuriHoa  of  the  human  ruler 
with  the  queen-bee).  That  AntlBthenea  can  not  have  anticipated  Plato  in  the  doctrine  or 
the  comraumty  of  vomen  and  children,  follows  fKiDt  Artet.,  P»L,  II.  4, 1,  where  it  ia  afflnned 
that  Plato  flrat  proposed  thia  inuovatloa. 

The  religious  faith  of  the  people,  according  to  the  Cynica,  is  as  little  binding  on  the  sago 
as  are  their  Uiws.  Sot*  Cicero  {De  J/itt,  Dtorum,  L  13,  32):  AniiaBiaua  tn  a>  libra  fai 
phyticui  inaerOiUur,  jtcpvlaret  deot  millof,  naturaiem  iniun  u>e  (dicify  The  one  God  ia  not 
known  through  imagea.  Virtue  ia  the  only  true  worship.  Antisthenes  interpretod  Iho 
Uomeric  poems  aUegoricelly  and  in  accordance  with  his  philosophj. 

Diogenee  of  Sinope,  through  hia  extreme  exaggeration  of  the  princtples  of  Ms  teacher, 
developed  a  porsonalit;  that  ia  even  comicaL  He  ia  said  himself  not  to  have  repellod  the 
epithet  "Dog,"  which  waa  applied  to  him,  but  only  to  have  replied  that  he  did  not,  like 
other  d<^a,  bits  hia  euemiea,  but  onlf  his  friends,  in  order  that  he  might  save  them.  He 
was  also  called  "Socrates  raving"  (lunpiT^  /uuvSfitwK).  With  the  immoralilj  of  the  times 
he  rejected  also  its  moralitj  and  culture.  Aa  tutor  of  the  sous  of  Xeniades,  at  Corinth,  hs 
proceeded  not  without  skill,  on  the  prini»ple  of  confbnnity  to  nature.  In  a  tnooner  similar 
to  that  demanded  Id  modem  times  bf  Rouueau.  He  acquire  the  enduring  love  and 
respect  of  his  pupUa  and  of  their  tkther  (Dit^.  L.,  TL  30  seq.,  1i  seq.),  Diog.  L.  (TI.  80) 
mtcB  the  titles  of  many  works  aacribed  to  Diogenea,  bat  aaya  that  Soaicratas  and  SatTma 
pronounced  them  all  spurious.  Diogenes  designaleB,  aa  the  end  to  whidi  all  effort  should 
tend,  cli^xl^  *^  TA«f  i"XVt  (in  opposition  to  mere  phjsioal  force,  Stob^  Fbribff^ 
TIL  18).  Of  the  disciples  of  Diogenes,  Crates  of  Thebes,  a  contemporary  of  Theophraatoa 
the  AriatoteUan,  is  the  most  important  (Diog.  Il,  YL  86  aeq.) ;  through  his  influence  Hlp- 
parchia  and  her  brother  Uetrocles  were  won  over  to  GTnicism.  Uonimus  the  Syracusan 
was  also  a  pupil  of  Diogenes.  Ifenippus  of  Einope,  who  seems  to  have  lived  in  the  third 
century  before  Chrfat,  and  ia  mentioned  by  Lncdan  (Bb.  Aeetu.,  33)  u  "one  of  the  an- 
oient  dogs  who  ba^ed  a  great  dekl  "  (of.  Diog.  L.,  99  aeq.),  WM  probably  one  of  tha 
eariier  Cynica.     There  were  probably  aevenl  Cynics  who  \x(n  the  name  Henippna. 

Cynidsm,  in  Its  later  days,  d^enerstad  mor«  and  more  bito  insolence  and  indecency. 
It  became  ennobled,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  Stoic  philosophy,  through  the  recognition 
and  attention  given  to  mental  calture.  The  Cynic's  conception  of  virtue  is  imperfect  trma 
its  IMlure  to  determine  the  positive  end  of  moral  activity,  so  that  at  last  nothing  reraained 
hut  ostentatious  asceticism.  "The  Cynics  excluded  themselves  &om  the  sphere  in  which 
la  true  freedom  "  (Hegel)/ 

Alter  Cynidsm  had  for  a  long  time  been  lost  in  Stoicism — which  (aa  Zellsr  hap^j 
eipresses  it)  "  gave  to  the  doctrine  of  the  independence  of  the  virtuous  will  the  ba«a  of  ft 
comprehensive,  stuentillc  theory  of  the  universe,  and  so  adapted  the  doctrine  itself  mora 
fully  to  the  requirementa  of  nature  and  human  life  " — it  was  renewed  hi  tha  Arat  c«ntuiT 
alter  Christ  under  the  form  of  a  mere  preaching  of  morals.  But  it  was  accompanied  in 
this  phase  of  its  existence  by  much  empty,  ostentatious  display  of  staves  and  wallets,  of 
uncut  beards  and  hair,  and  ragged  cloaks.  Of  the  better  dass  of  Cynics  in  Ihla  later 
period  were  Demetrius,  the  friend  of  Seneca  and  of  Thraaea  Psitus,  (Enomaua  of  Qadar* 
fm  the  time  of  Hadrian),  who  (accordmg  to  Euseb.,  /Viupanil  Evang^  T.  IS  aeq.)  attactod 
the  system  of  oracles  with  special  violence,  and  Demonaz  of  Cyprus  (praised  by  Lucian, 
bom  about  1. 1>.  60,  died  about  leO),  who,  though  holding  &at  to  the  mor^  and  reHgiona 
principles  of  Cynidam,  advocated  them  rather  with  a  BoonUo  Puldiie*B  than  with  the 
vulgar  Cynio  rudenesa. 
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§  38.  Aristippua  of  Cyrene,  the  foander  of  the  CrreTiaic  or  He- 
donic  school,  and  tanned  by  Aristotle  a  Sophist,  sees  in  pleaenre, 
which  he  defines  ae  the  aeneation  of  gentle  motion,  the  end  of  life. 
The  sage  aims  to  enjoy  pleasure,  without  being  controlled  by  it. 
Intellectual  cnlture  alone  fits  one  for  tnie  enjoyment.  No  one  kind 
of  pleasure  is  superior  to  another ; .  only  the  degree  and  duration  of 
pleasure  determines  its  wortli.  We  can  know  only  our  sensations, 
not  that  which  caoses  them. 

The  most  eminent  members  of  the  Cyreiiaic  school  were  Arete, 
the  daughter  of  AristippoB,  and  her  son,  Aristippos  the  yoaoger, 
somamed  the  "mother-taught"  (}ii]Tpodt6axTo^\  who  first  put  the 
doctrine  of  Hedonism  into  systematic  form,  and  was  probably  the 
author  of  the  comparison  of  the  three  sensational  conditions  of 
trouble,  pleasure,  and  indifference,  to  tempest,  gentle  wind,  and  sea- 
calm,  respectively;  also  Theodorus,  snmamed  the  Atheist,  who 
taught  that  the  particular  pleasure  of  the  moment  was  indifferent, 
and  that  constant  cheerfulness  was  the  end  songht  by  the  true  sage, 
and  his  scholars  Bio  and  Enliemems,  who  explained  the  belief  in  the 
existence  of  gods  as  having  b^;na  with  the  veneration  of  distin- 
gnished  men ;  further,  Hegesias,  sumsmed  the  "  death-coanseling " 
(iractSdvaTo^), — who  accepted  the  avoidance  of  trouble  as  the  highest 
attainable  good,  despaired  of  positive  happiness,  and  considered  life 
to  be  intrinsically  Talueless, — and  Anniceris  (the  younger),  who  again 
made  the  feeling  of  pleasure  the  end  of  life,  but  included  in  his 
system,  in  addition  to  idiopathic  pleasure,  the  pleasure  of  sympathy, 
and  demanded  a  partial  aacrifice  of  the  former  to  the  latter. 

^w  Cjnot\m  m  tmted  oC  ud  tlw  ingmanU  nf  thalr  wrlttufi  ii*  bnoght  Mfatbv  In  l[Dll«tb'i 

f^vgmt.  PS.  er^  II.  pp.  tn-a». 

Anudcu  W*ndt.  Dt  pkilotop/ita  Ct/rmaltm,  Qtlt.  IMl ;  Hsnr.  de  Btilo,  Dt  pMloioiMa  C^rmatea, 
I^t  L;  DtvUaAruappt,  OSIt  taU(cC  bit  OtK^  Om  Plaliiltmin,lL  Oau.lSH.pp.  «a-M>. 

On  AriaUppu.  tCCM.  Wlolud,  AHttIpp  wwl  tinigt  ttiiur  Sril^MOMk,  «  tdIl,  Lalpde.  ISOO-ieH ) 
jr.  r.TtariK*,  A.^rMfJifwjiU'aHJih'  (^rmuiiao  aUttjiu  (VwwMt,  la  Ua  A«  ^Vre<ifM<iHn.  Copanb. 
IMS. 

Than  aital  tmr\y  lotaefnpbt  on  iDdittdlwl  HHmben  ol  tha  Cjieulo  aebool,  nna,  In  partleular,  OB 
Ante,  bj  3.  0.  Bek  (Lelpals.  ITIt),  ud  uottaar  an  Hef  ealu  HwiMnrat,  l>r  J.  J.  IUiDb«h  (Quodlln- 
bnn,  ini).  Tlw  IMcnwnt*  of  Uie  ia^  irtrf**^  1  Enbomcnu  it,n  ban  uHmM  bf  W«MeUDs(iB 
Died.  ate.  BOL  ffM.,  lorn.  IL,  p.  «  atq.)  Of  Ealienwni.  vltk  apadal  nhranoe  to  Ennlu.  who  atiuvd 
In  hla  Tkn,  Knhn«  tntU  la  Ua  0nHidUnUn  nr  OttA.  it*  VvfOlU  dtt  rim.  SmtirtHeioit  (0.- 
Pragr.),  Hillf.  lESI;  ef.  klao  GaEH.  QiHutMoiua  AiA«iumu  ( S.-JV.},  Eempan,  IMO,  and  OUa  Blargkn,ilt 
'    AAMHra(i>laa.Ai»v.),K«Dl«abMS,ie«>. 

Aristippna  of  Cyrene  ma  led  bj  the  funs  at  BocnteB  to  seek  his  MqaainUoce,  and 
Joined  himaelf  pemuuieDtlf  to  tlis  oiide  of  Sooratea'  dladplei.  lo  critkiim  of  an  (ortl) 
utterance  of  Plato,  vhich  he  thought  to  have  been  too  confldantlj  dellrered,  he  is  reported 
to  haT«  appealed  to  tlw  mon  modest  manner  of  Socratea  (Arist,  XluL,  IL  SS,  p.  13081]^  39: 
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'Aplarirwat  ^pif  UXirwa  htaYYi\Tui&np6v  n  cimltTa  iif  ^mto  '  a3Ji  i^  i  /  iraipot  i/iEm, 
f^  <7vJh>  rauvroi',  ilf^uv  T^  XuvdnTv).  Perhapi,  before  the  period  of  hii  Interoourae  irilh 
Socniles  he  had  become  nuoiliar  with  the  phUoaophr  of  FroMgorea,  of  whota  inQuoKe  bia 
doctrine  shows  ooiuldenbto  tncea.  The  customa  of  hii  rich  and  luxurious  native  atj 
were  most  likelj  of  the  gieateU  influeooe  in  determtni^  him  to  the  love  of  pleoauraL  That 
he,  together  with  Cleombrotni,  was  absent  in  .£gin«  at  the  time  oS  Socratea'  desth.  It 
remarked  ij  Plato  (Phmdo,  Bfl  c),  obvloua^  with  reproacMil  intent  Ariatippua  is  aaid  to 
have  Bojounied  often  at  the  courts  of  tlie  elder  and  jounger  DtonTsii  in  Bidlj;  aerend 
anecdotes  aro  counected  with  bia  residence  there  and  liis  meetii^  with  Plato,  which,  thongh 
historically  uncertdii,  are  at  least  not  unhappUj  invented,  end  tUustrate  tbe  accbmino- 
dating  aerrilitj  of  Uie  witty  HrdoniBt,  occsaionally  in  oontrast  with  tbe  oncompromirinc 
Parrhesia  of  the  rigid  moralist  and  idealist  (Diog.  L.,  II.  IS  et  aJ.).  Ariatitvus  Menia  to 
have  taught  in  Tarlous  placea,  and  particularly  in  his  native  city.  He  first,  among  the 
compaDiona  of  Socratea,  Imitated  the  9ophiata  in  demanding  payment  for  his  inetrucdona 
(Diog.  L.,  II.  GE).  It  is  perhaps  for  this  reason,  bat  probably  slao  on  account  of  his  doo- 
trine  of  pleasore  and  bia  oontempt  for  pure  sdence,  that  Aristotle  calls  him  a  Stqihiat 
(JTs^pA.,  III.  2). 

According  to  the  suppositions  of  H.  von  Stain  (In  the  work  cited  above),  AriatippDa 
waa  bom  about  43fi  b.  o.,  resided  In  Athena  during  a  seriei  or  years  commencing  with  418, 
in  399  was  In  J^lgina,  In  3B9-3SS  was  with  Plato  at  the  court  of  the  elder  Dionysius,  and 
In  SBl  with  the  same  at  the  court  of  the  younger  Dionysius,  and,  finally,  after  3fiS  waa, 
apparently,  again  in  Athens.  Ton  Stein  remarlo,  however  (GttA.  da  PlatuwDHn,  IL, 
p.  61),  on  the  uncertsiuty  of  the  acconnts  on  whidi  these  dates  are  founded.  AocordinK 
to  Diog.  L,  II.  83,  Aristippus  was  older  than  .ifJacbines, 

The  fundamental  features  of  the  Cyrenalc  doctrine  are  certainly  due  to  Aristippna. 
Xenophon  (JTonor.,  U  1)  repreaenia  him  as  diacns^g  them  with  Socrates ;  Plato  tefera 
proliably  to  them  in  lUp.,  TI.  GOCb  (perhapa  also  in  Gorg.,  491  e,  seq,),  snd  most  fkilly  in 
the  I^ibiiut,  although  Aristippus  is  not  there  named.  But  the  systematio  elatwratioii  of 
his  doctrines  seema  to  have  been  ttie  work  of  hia  grandson,  Aristippus  /arrpoilioKnf, 
Ariatotle  namea,  as  representing  tbe  doctrine  of  pleasure  (BOl  2iie.,  X,  2),  not  Ariatippa^ 
bot  Eudozus. 

The  prindple  of  HedonUm  is  described  in  the  dialogue  FhMmi,  p.  66  c,  in  these  wotda: 
rajvSi*  irlBtTO  tifuv  ^iloi^v  itmi  Kaaar  Ksl  iravre^.  Pleasure  is  the  sensation  of  gentla 
motion  (Diog.  L.,  II.  S(> ;  rtlof  airi^oivi  fApfarnnnic}  r^  ^rfov  tlviian'  iS;  nlaSfou'  ivoMo- 
ptvtp').  Violent  motion  produces  pain,  rest  or  very  slight  motion,  indifference.  That  nil 
pleaauie  belongs  to  the  category  of  things  beooming  (yfviuic)  and  not  to  that  of  things 
being  (ouola),  is  mentioned  by  Plato  in  tbe  dialcfue  PhUtbta  (p.  63  c,  ct  41  d)  aa  th«  correct 
observation  of  certain  "eleganta  "  {m/iiioC),  among  wboffl  Aristippus  is  probaldy  to  b* 
understood  as  incladed.  Yet  tbe  opposing  of  ftveaic  to  oivla  is  certainly  not  to  be  ascribed 
to  Aristippus,  hut  only  probably  the  reduction  of  pleasure  to  motioD  {luvimt),  f^om  wluclt 
Plato  drew  the  alrave  conclusion.  So  pleasure,  says  Aristippus,  is  as  audi  bad,  though  It 
may  often  uise  fVom  bad  causes,  and  no  pleasure  is  different  fVom  another  in  quality  or 
worth  (Diog.  L.,  II.  ST :  pij  iia^ptai  fiov^  M^,  of.  i^O^.,  p.  12  d).  Virtue  is  a  good 
as  a  means  to  pleasure  (Dc,  De  Qgic,  III.  33,  IIG). 

Tbe  Soeratie  element  in  the  doctrine  of  Aristippus  appears  In  the  principle  of  tt^- 
determination  dinelai  by  inouIedB*  (Uie  manner  of  lilb  of  tlie  wise,  says  ATistippna,  op. 
Diog.  L.,  <S,  would  experience  no  ^ai^e,  though  all  existing  laws  were  abrogated),  and 
in  the  (wniral  of  plsasura  as  a  thing  to  be  acquired  throng  kiuubdgt  and  odlHrs.  Tbe 
Oynios  aou^t  for  hidependencs  tfaroa^  abatinmov  thxn  nqoymoit,  Ariatippoa  tbrongb 
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tb*  eostrol  of  enjofmant  in  the  mldat  of  e^joTiiient  Thiu  AriiUppuB  Is  dted  b^  Slob. 
{Flor.,  n,  18)  as  Bayiiig  tlut  "not  he  who  abitama,  but  h«  who  enjoya  without  being  car- 
ried away,  Is  maater  of  hiB  pleaBures."  Binularly,  in  Dlog.  L,  II.  TS,  AriltlppuB  is  said  to 
havB  requirad  hia  disciples  "  to  govern,  and  not  be  goTemed  by  tUeir  plesaurM."  And, 
aocordlngly,  he  ia  rurther  aaid  to  haTs  ezprsBBed  his  relation  to  I^ia,  by  saying:  i;tH  <^ 
txpfuu.  In  a  similar  sense  Horace  aays  (Epitt.,  I.  1,  18):  mini:  in  Artttippi  furtan  prat- 
eqita  rdabor,  et  mihi  ra,  moa  tin  rehv  niifungtre  amor.  The  Cynic  aage  knows  how  to  deal 
with  himaeli;  but  Arislippua  kaowB  bow  to  deal  with  men  (Diog.  L.,  VL  6,  fiS ;  II.  88, 103). 
To  eojoy  the  present  say*  the  Cyreudtv  la  the  true  buaineBS  of  man;  only  the  present  ia 

With  the  Hedonic  tJiaraoter  of  the  ethics  of  A-iiatippaa  oorresponda,  in  blB  theory  of 
GognitkiD,  the  reatrietion  of  oqr  knowledge  to  BeoeatloDs.  The  CyreoBica  diatLnguisbed 
(aoootding  to  Sext.  Empir.,  Adv.  JTatt.,  YII.  91)  rh  Tr6Bot  and  r)  iicric  inmalfievov  ml  Toi 
waOm^  aoapuiii'  (the  allbction,  aod  the  "  thing  in  itself"  which  ia  external  to  us  and  aflbCM 
ua)i  the  former  exists  in  our  oonsciouBneaB  (rb  iroAjf  ^^v  tart  ^aofiiavmi);  of  the  "thing 
in  icaelf,"  oa  tbe  contrary,  we  know  nothing,  except  that  it  exists.  Wbetber  the  aenaa- 
tions  of  other  men  agree  with  our  own,  wa  do  not  know ;  the  affirmatiTe  is  not  proved  by 
tbe  identity  of  names  employed.  Tha  aubjectivism  of  the  Protagoreon  doctrine  of  knowl- 
edge flnda  in  these  propositioDs  its  conaistent  oonpletioo.  It  is  improbable  that  the 
motive  of  ethical  BedoniBm  was  contained  in  thiB  logical  doctrine ;  that  motive  must  rather 
be  sought,  in  part,  in  the  peraonal  love  of  pleaaurs  of  Aristippua,  and  in  part  in  the  eudee- 
■noniattc  ele^ieDt  in  the  moral  epeculatioai  of  Socntes,  which  ooutained  certidn  genna,  not 
only  f)>r  the  doctrine  of  Antiathenes,  but  also  for  that  of  Ariatippui  (see,  in  particailar, 
Xenopbon,  Memoroh.,  I.  t.  1,  respecting  taprtptiv  in  immediate  connectioo  with  the  ques- 
tion, Slid.  I.  d.  8:  Tm  6i  /t^  ioi^Ativ  jaarpi  p^iU  bimp  ml  hiYvtifolti  n  Uic  aJTiimpoti 
cImu  4  rA  irepa  Ix""  roSn-uv  i^fu).  The  essence  of  virtue  Ilea,  according  lo  Bocrates,  ia 
knowledge,  in  practical  Inaigfat.  But  it  is  asked,  what  is  the  object  of  thiB  insight  I  If 
the  reply  is,  the  Qood,  then  the  second  question  ariaea,  in  what  the  Qood  conslats.  If  It 
omrista  in  virtue  itself^  tbe  definition  moves  in  a  drde.  If  in  the  useftil,  the  nselUI  ta 
restive  and  ila  value  ia  determined  by  that  for  whidi  it  la  uaeAiL  But  what  Is  thia  laal 
■omething,  in  whoae  service  the  useful  stattds  T  If  Sudaemoiua,  then  it  must  be  staled  in 
what  tbe  essence  of  EudaemoiJa  conslats.  The  moat  obvious  answer  !h  :  PleasarF,  and 
this  anawer  was  given  by  Arlstdppua,  while  the  Cynics  found  no  answer  not  involving 
tiieu  In  the  drde,  and  so  did  not  sdvance  beyond  their  olfjectleaa  insight  and  aimless 
— cetk-ism.     Plato's  anawer  waa:  tbe  Ideaof  the  Good  (Jig>.,  VL  p.  BOB). 

Later  Cyrenalcs  (according  to  Sext.  E.,  Adv.  MaA.,  TIL  II)  divided  their  system  of 
doctrines  into  five  perls:  1)  Concerning  that  which  Is  to  be  desired  snd  shunned  (gooda 
and  evils,  olprrd  mi  ^nwrd);  i)  Oonoeming  tbe  passions  (>ni0v);  3)  Concerning  actions 
(wpdf  (If) ;  4)  Concerning  natural  causes  (olria) ;  G)  ConcemiDg  tbe  guarantieB  of  truth 
(n-lvnjf).  Bence  it  appesia  that  these  later  Cyrenaks  also  treated  tbe  tbeoiy  of  knowledge, 
IKK  as  the  foundation,  but  rather  aa  the  complement  of  etbks. 

Ab  tbe  oontrol  of  pleasure  aimed  at  by  Aristippua  was  b  reality  Incompatible  with  the 
priodple  that  the  plesaure  of  the  moment  is  the  bigbest  good,  some  modifications  in  bia 
doctrine  oould  not  bnt  arise.  Aooordiugly  we  Bnd  Theodoms  Aftof  (Dii^.  L ,  IL  9T  seq.), 
not,  indeed,  sdvandng  to  *  prindple  spedfloally  dilfeient  tttsm  pleasure,  but  yet  sub- 
stituting for  the  iaolated  sensation  a  stste  of  oonstsnt  chnerAilnea  CcwmQ,  as  tbe  "end" 
(rMa().  But  mere  reflection  on  our  genend  condition  is  not  sulBdent  to  elevale  us  above 
tbe  changes  of  fi»tune,  since  our  general  condition  Is  not  under  our  control,  and  to 
HegMiss  wtuMmros  (Diog.  L,  n.  83  seq.)  despaired  altogether  of  attaining  that  reault. 
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Annlceiii  the  Toungw  {ibid.  98  ieq. ;  ClBin.,  Stmn^  II.  411  b.)  sought  to  eimoble  the  Hedtnle 
prmdple,  b;  reckonbg  amoDg  the  Ihiugi  which  aflbnl  pUasura,  fVietidehlp,  tbtnkfuhieBB, 
Mid  pietj  toward  ptrenti  and  fatherland,  sodal  iatercourae,  and  the  strire  after  honors ; 
jet  he  dei^rad  all  labor  Tor  the  beneSt  of  othen  to  be  ccniditi«»ied  im  the  pleasure  which 
our  good  will  brli^  to  ourselves.  Later,  Epicureanism  reigned  in  the  place  of  the 
C/renaic  doctrine. 

EuhemenH,  who  lived  (300  b.  o.)  at  the  court  or  (^taander,  uid  favored  the  prindplea 
of  the  Cjrenaio  echool,  exerted  great  influence  bj  hit  work  iepo  miaypa^,  in  vhich 
(acoordingto  Cic;  St  ^'at  Dtcrum,  I.  12;  SexL  Empir.,  Adv.  Math.,  IX.  17,  and  others)  he 
developed  the  opinioa  that  the  Goda  (as.aUo  the  Heroes)  were  distinguished  men,  to 
whom  divine  honors  had  been  rendered  after  tlmr  death.  In  proof  of  this  opinion  he 
referred  to  the  tomb  of  Zeus,  which  was  then  pointed  out  in  Creie.  It  is  IndisputaUe 
that  Euhemerism  contains  a  partial  truth,  but  unjustly  generalized;  not  only  historical 
events,  but  natural  pbenDtoeua  and  ethical  considerstioni,  served  ss  a  baais  Tor  the  mjthB 
of  the  Gods,  and  the  form  oftlie  mTthtdogical  conceptione  of  the  ancients  was  conditioned 
on  various  ptfchologicol  motives.  The  one-Hided  eipUnation  of  Kuliemerus  strips  the 
myths  of  the  most  essentiBl  part  of  their  religious  cluvecter.  But  fbr  this  very  resson  it 
found  a  more  read;  hearing  at  a  time  when  the  power  of  t)ie  ancient  religious  bjth  over 
the  minds  of  men  was  gone,  and  in  the  hist  centuries  of  utiquitj  it  was  fkTored  hy  manj 
represeatatiTes  of  the  new  Christian  faith. 

§  39.  Plato,  born  in  Athene  (or  j£gina)  on  the  7th  of  Tbargelion, 
in  the  first  year  of  the  88th  Olympiad  (May  26  or  27,  427  b.  o.)  or 
perhaps  on  the  7th  of  Thargelion,  Olymp.  87.4  (Jnne  6  or  6,  428),  and 
originally  named  Ariatocles,  was  the  son  of  Aristo  and  Perictione  (or 
Fotone).  The  former  was  a  descendant  of  CodrUB ;  the  ancestor  of 
Perictione  was  Dropides,  a  near  relative  of  Solon,  and  she  was  coasin 
to  Critlas,  Trho,  after  the  anfortnnate  termination  of  the  Pelopou- 
nesian  war,  became  one  of  the  Thirty  oligarchical  Tyrants.  Frran 
Olymp.  93.1  till  95.1  (408  or  407  to  399  b.  c.)  Plato  was  a  pupil  of 
SoeratcB.  After  the  condemnation  of  the  latter,  he  went  with  others 
of  Socrates*  disciples  to  M^ara,  to  the  honse  of  Eticlid.  From  there 
it  is  said  that  he  nndertook  a  long  jonmey,  in  the  course  of  which  be 
visited  Cyrene  and  Egypt,  and  perhaps  Asia  Minor,  whence  he  seems 
to  have  returned  to  Athens ;  it  is  poseible,  however,  that  previous  to 
this  jonmey  he  had  already  returned  to  Athens  and  lived  there  a 
certain  length  of  time.  When  he  was  about  forty  years  old  be  visited 
.the  Pythagoreans  in  Italy,  and  went  to  Sicily,  where  he  formed 
relations  of  friendsliip  witli  Dio,  the  brother-in-law  of  the  tyrant 
Dionysins  J.  Here,  by  his  openness  of  speech,  he  so  offended  the 
tyrant,  that  the  latter  caosed  him  to  be  sold  as  a  prisoner  of  war  in 
^gina,  by  Follie,  the  Spartan  embassador.  Bansomed  by  Anniceris,  - 
he  founded  (387  or  386  b.  c.)  his  philosophical  school  in  the  Academy. 
Plato  UDdntook  a  second  journey  to  Syracnae  about  S67  b.  c,  after 
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the  death  of  the  elder  DionjainB,  and  a  third  in  tlie  year  861.  the 
object  of  the  second  journey  was  to  endeavor,  in  company  with  Dio, 
to  bring  the  yoanger  Dionysius,  on  whom  the  tyranny  of  bis  father 
had  deTolred,  nnder  tlie  infinence  of  Iiis  ethical  and,  bo  &r  an  circnm- 
Btances  permitted  it,  of  Lib  political  theorieB.  The  object  of  the  third 
was  to  effect  a  reconciliation  between  Dionysius  and  Die.  In  each 
caee  he  failed  to  accomplish  tho  desired  results.  Henceforth  he  lived 
exclusively  devoted  to  hie  occnpation  as  a  philoeopbical  teacher  until 
his  death,  which  took  place  Olytnp.  108.1  (348-347,  probably  in  the 
second  half  of  the  Olympiadic  year,  near  his  birthday,  henoe  in  May 
or  June,  347  b.  c). 

SbU  nlHIra  tq  nato'i  Ilh  vm  neordFd  In  utiqnlt^  bj  tonw  of  tlH  ImuMdliU  diHlplti  of  tba 
pblkaopbrr.  In  putleulir  iy  SprnBippni  (nAAntm  ^r»i"°>'>  Mog.  L,  IT.  i\  ct  Wt^ntnr  n^^tnniw. 
Ding.  I»  HI.  S,  d(«d  iilH  b7  Apaldu.  Dt  ndbitadint  Doelrinartim  Plat.).  Stiaoiorat  (Slmpllt,  Ad 
Aritt.  FkV;  Mb,  Mb;  ct  I>l<«.  L.,  IL  1M;  111.  *%  Ffallllppu  the  Opnntlu  (Boldu,  i.  L  >.),  ud 
X>n«nUi  (eltsd  bf  Sim  pi  I  dm  Id  lb*  ScboUi  to  AriHailf,  Id.bTBIUdl^  PP-  *'">*i  »,  ind  4T4s,ltt. 
AiiHoieniu,  Ibe  PtripitUtlc,  il»  vnu  a  llfu  of  Plita  (Dloit  L.,  V.  U).  OT  liter  writen,  TiToiliiiii  (la 
Oh,  Uas  or  Tniju  ud  Bidriin)  wnta  ww^  lUinuvi.  fh«D  wblcb  iroriE  Dloginn  1.  dnw  lut^ll'-  ^H 
thcH  vmka  b*Ta  been  kxt.    Tbe  M  lowing  in  ritut:— 

ApiWuUiidnnnili,i>*(f«<Hna  <(  noMcJlnte  ^ial«i<t  (In  Uw  Optra  4p^  td.  Ooimaorj^  lar- 
dsD,  ITWi  cd.  O.  F.  HUdebrand,  Letpdi,  lSt3,  IMS). 

DIogHH  Lairtliia,  D4  Vita  tl  Doctr.  FMIm.  (He  abora).  Book  ItL  li  entlnlj  (InB  la  Flats; 
Hl-UunCof  bUllfe. 

OlfmptiMltrl  rUa  Flatixiit  (In  HTeial  of  the  somplata  rdlthnu  of  Flitol  work*,  tlaa  in  DMoT* 
edtUeo  uf  IHoc-  L.,  and  In  tlM  Butnti^iu,  td.  Wratornionn,  Bnuwwlek,  1SU}.    Tbli  FHa  (Omu  Ue  btfl^ 

nllUon  of  Plalo'i  imrki.  CC  TheapUl  Buepai,  ZkHdiih  jlliiJplt(ira7f(Maa  d^ferua:  da  iloiiahi^  ■< 
./irtv.  oUa  T^iloob  (A-.),  Dancilc,  1MT. 

More  trulwcrtbT  than  tbeae  and  othrr  lata  and  nnlmportant  mmpllallofll,  la,  In  eenetal  (thongb  Bat 
In  all  parte),  the  aennlb  of  [he  better*,  irblch  haTe  smne  doim  to  ni  under  tba  name  of  Plato.  Thla 
leBarli  iBdMd  Inaatbentia,  like  all  the  Dthen,aiid  perhapa  waa  not  iTin  oomi^iaed  b^an  Immediate  Ala- 
elplaof  Plato;  but  II  dataa  from  a  oomparatlvelj  rarlj  epoch,  and  vaa  known  to  Arlitophum  of  BfiaO' 
ama.  br  whom  It  miiat  haYS  been  conildrnd  Flatonli:.  Cf..  beiidu  other  earlier  IninUgatlont,  In  partlenlar. 
Hem.  Tbom  Eanten.  J>t  Flatmit  qnae/aruntur,  tpUtotU.  pratoipiu  Urtfa,  HpUma.  eclava.  7>vfj.  ad 
JM(u^lEM,wllh  whom,  iBhli  rejection  of  the  ulbaiitlelITnfUieiolettaii,H,eaappe>grt«,  In  bit  rsTlew 
IB  (be  eatl.  StL  Anttlgmi,  IBM,  No.  K,  pp.  tSl-GK  Futber,  tnanr  paieagea  In  Plato'i  own  wrltln(a,  an^ 
In  tbe  worka  of  Ariilotle.  Flataroh,  and  otbera,  are  Important  aa  flimlihing  data  fiv  tbe  blojrapbr  at  Pbilo. 

or  UDdeni  warka  oi  the  Ul»  of  Flats,  Iboee  moat  wonhj  of  mention  >» ;  Uanlllni  Fldnua,  TUa 
natBnU,  prefixed  to  bla  tran^tlonof  Plata'i  wrllln««.  Htmarltt  im  Ua  lAft  and  Writitigi  if  PlaUi, 
Edlnk  IIM;  Oennaa  tnnilatlon  with  annotallnni  and  addllloni  b;  K.  Uor^nttrrn,  If Ipili^  i;>I.  V.  O. 
TeBHOiaim,  afttnt  dm-  FUiao,  Plulampkit.  i  ro]^  Lelpalg,  ITM-tB.  (Tlie  flrat  Tnlnnie  beglna  with  aa 
■eeoant  of  Plata'a  life.)  Frledr.  Ait,  Plalo'i  Ltb*»  uoit  Scluiflm.  Impale,  IBll.  E«  ¥.  Hennami, 
Gt^*lr*U  Hid  i^Men  dtr  PlattmiKlun  PiLlltKpItU,  Brat  part  (the  onlf  one  pnbUabad),  Beldrlb.  ISW. 
(pB(eal-IM  ''<ki  Plato'i  Ufa  and  aitenul  relatloni ^  PP.  IST-Md,  "PlaU'i  predeeeiion  and  wntempo- 
rwln  eonaldfml  «ltb  rahrence  to  Iheir  Inflnanee  on  hli  doetrinef  pfi.  H1-7I1,  "Flato'i  poithnmooa 
«tlUn(a  aa  anUiarlttai  fiir  tbo  Interpretation  of  Ui  ajitra,  lifted  and  Kranged.'^  Qmrgr  Qrolx,  Plata 
and  lAa  otitr  OitmpiuUinu  ifSoeraU*,  London.  18U,  Id  ad.  IHI,  A  eritlqae  of  tbe  tradldonal  aaoonnll 
af  the  llti  of  Fiata,  In  vblch  the  Hioe  are  repreeented  aa  almoit  altogether  nnhlilorical,  or  at  Icut  at 
■luoatwhollf  oDtrutworthr.li  glian  bf  Bdnrlch  Ton  Stein,  in  Me&en  JSoiternr  ffenk  dtt FlaUHUmai*, 
Part  IL  (Httt.  IMl),  In  Bectlon  II,  on  "llieblogiaphical  mjlb  and  the  llterarf  tnditioB''  (pp.  leS-in); 
BekauaxhniUIt  adopt)  thew  reialta.  and  goei  lUll  Ihrther  In  hli  work ;  DU  Sammtxiif  dtr  iVafaadMl« 
S^iiflt*.  Bonn.  IBSt,  p.  U  aaq.  On  the  haila  af  tbe  tranamlcted  reeordi  aocepted  withoot  critJol  ilMng, 
E.  Welper  baa  written  a  nonl  (FlaUi  and  tint  ZiU.  hUL-dingraph.  Ltbmtbad,  Caaael,  \tM\  tba  earn- 
paiU«  of  vUek  with  iha  badjftaul  aocsniiU  mar  awlil  ona  to  a  elsrv  int^ltpnea  at  the  war  <»  «lilA 
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gtna  &gM  tn  lenatUBaai  to  b*  tu}iatti  a 
ud  w  to  1  mora  wmet  aMJnuUoB  <it  tba  TiJu*  of  t»dllloD  lIwU 
(OC  ll»  UtKatsn  In  H  M  ud  «L) 

That  FUtQ  wu  bom  in  Oljmp.  8S.1  (43T  B-  0.,  when  notlmuB  wm  AiAoa)  ig  ffirectlx 
afflnned  bj  Apollodorus,  cv  j&wMnMc,  qp.  Diog.  L^  IIL  3  (C  &,  If  by  OlTmp.  SS  the  flrat 
year  of  that  OljinpLid  U  to  be  anderatood),  and  bj  BippoL,  B^iiL  ^btr.,  L  B.  We  artt 
(JM  conducted  indirtctly  to  ttda  TMult  bj  the  atatemeDt  of  Hermodorut,  tn  hniiiedkto 
distdple  of  Plato,  prea  in  Diog.  !>.,  IL  106,  and  IIL  41, — a  atatement  yrhidi  giTea  riae  to 
doubta  in  Iti  tranimiCted  form  (ct,  among  ottiara,  Schaarachmidt,  in  the  work  above  dt«d, 
p.  66),  but  wliich  il  yet  the  moBt  trunworthj  of  all  the  chronological  itatsmenta  relathig  to 
thia  BQbject,  and  probably  fbnna  the  baaia  of  the  atatement  of  Apollodorua.  The  purport 
of  it  ia  that  Plato,  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight  yeara,  aoon  after  the  execution  of  Socrata^ 
went  to  Uegara,  to  the  house  of  Euclid.  But  Socrvtea  drank  the  bemlodi  in  the  seCDnd 
half  of  the  month  of  Thargeliaa,  Olymp.  96.1  (!a  Hay  or  June,  399  x.  c).  For  the  year 
429  (8T.3,  the  year  when  Apollodorua  waa  Archon)  aa  the  year  of  Flato'a  birth,  wa 
have  the  evidence  <^  Athennus  {OripaeaopiL,  Y.  IT,  p.  !lT)i  for  418,  we  have  the  atata- 
ment  in  Diog.  L,  III.  3,  that  PUto  waa  bom  In  the  aame  Archontic  year  tn  whhdi  Fertdea 
died  {i.  <.,  In  the  second  half  of  the  year  of  the  Epemeinon,  Olymp.  87.4  =  410-4SS,  in  the 
flrst  half  of  which  Ferides  died),  and  also  the  atatement  (Paeudo-FlutardL,  YiL  boer,,  2, 
p.  836),  that  Isocratea  waa  born  seveiL  years  before  Plato — aaauming  it  to  be  eataUiahed 
that  iBOCratea  waa  bom  in  Olymp.  88.1  (436-43B  b.  c).  That  PUto  was  bom  on  the  Tth  of 
Thargelion  (Diog.  L,  IIL  3)  Baema  likewise  to  rest  on  the  authority  of  Apollodoma,  no 
that  if  the  celebration  of  Plato's  Uith  waa  tranaferred  to  this  day  on  acoonnt  of  ita  bring 
the  birthday  of  the  Deliau  ApoUo,  the  change  must  have  been  made  by  the  Academlca 
soon  after  Plato's  death.  This  da^,  in  the  Olynpiadic  ynar  88.1,  induded— if  Boedih  ia 
ooKvct  in  assuming  that  the  octennial  cycle  was  then  in  vogue  at  Athena — the  time  Ttata 
the  evening  of  Uay  16th  to  the  evening  of  Uay  STth,  427  b.  a.  (or,  If  the  Hetonte  cyde  had 
already  been  adopted,  Uay  29-30).  Plato's  birthplace  was  Athena,  or,  aooording  to  soma, 
JEgina,  whither  hia  father  had  gone  as  a  Elemdi  (Diog.  L.,  IIL  8). 

The  following  table  repreaenta  the  geneal<^ty  of  Plato,  ao  &r  as  It  is  known  to  as  (s»« 
Charm^  IH  aeq.,  rim.,  SO  d,  ApoL,  24  a,  A  iiep.,  foil,  Aim.,  ML,  <taJL):— 

i^KurU^,  a  relative  of  XHmv. 
Kptrlac.  ^ 


1 


Kpcrlof.        Xjip/iliK, 


ip/tliiK,     UtftucnSvii    maiTled      1}  wldi  'Aplortn-, 


n.     UtpucrJi 

«j    msRled      1)  with  *Apl!m«v 

1 

.,u 

1 

UltdT<,v,     Ti/dMUV.     nor^nv. 

•imt-.        . 
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It  ihould  be  rem>rk«d  tint  lbs  aecxutd  marrlige  of  Pvriotiona  tnd  tha  «xiitaiice  of 
Antiphon  an  fitcta  knoini  onlj  on  the  avidenoe  of  the  dialogue  Pamimi<1tt—whot«  gevt- 
ineoeM  is,  ta  uj  the  least,  rerj  doubtfiil,  and  whote  hiBtorioel  itatemente  era  therefore 
not  to  be  takea  u  poeiClTelj  tnutworthy — and  on  that  of  later  wrilera  (eipeoiall;  Flu- 
taich),  whose  only  autboritf  was  thia  dialogue.  Pynlaiapea  appear*,  fhun  Clurm.,  IKS  •, 
to  have  been  a  brother  of  the  mother  of  PeriotioDe. 

Plato  Teceived  hia  early  edncatioa  from  teadien  of  repute.  Diooyiius  (who  U  men- 
tioDed  In  the  apurioui  dialogue  JnJanwte*)  ia  reported  to  have  Inrtructed  him  in  reading 
And  wiitiiig ',  Aristo  of  Argoa,  in  BTDuuutiea  (Diog.  L.,  III.  4),  and  Draco,  a  pupil  of  Damon, 
and  Ifetellua  (or  Hegillui)  of  Agngentum,  in  mnaio  (Philwd),  D«  JAtf.,  11).  The  report 
ooDoemitig  Aiiato  (who  la  said  to  have  gireu  to  hia  pupU  the  name  of  Plato)  aaems  to  be 
historical;  the  othera  are  mora  doubtM.  Piato  ia  taid  to  baie  takna  part  in  aereral 
mllitaiT  campaigna.  B7  Athenian  law  he  would  be  required  to  perform  mililarj  aervice 
frtHD  hia  eighteenth  jear  (10&  b.  c.).  According  to  Ariitoienus  (191.  DIog.  L.,  III.  8)  he 
iraa  engaged  at  Tanagra,  Corinth,  and  Delium — an  account  which  ia  unhiitorical  if  refbr< 
enoe  ia  intended  to  the  wall-known  battlea  at  Tanagra  and  Delium ;  but  perhapa  it  alludes 
to  minor  engagemeoti  in  the  jean  40Et-40S.  In  the  battle  at  Corinth  (3M)  Plato  mqr 
have  taken  parL  Perhapa,  like  hi*  brother*,  he  was  preaeut  and  partidpaled  fn  aa 
'encounter  which  took  place  near  M^gara  in  the  year  409  (Ap.,  n.  p.  S88;  Died.  Skx,* 
XIIL  6S).  The  poetioel  eaaeT*  of  hi*  youth  were  diacontinued  alter  he  became  more 
iotimalelj  acquainted  with  Socratea.  Before  that  time  he  had  been  alree<fy  iuBtructed  in 
the  Heradilaen  philoaophj  by  Cratylus  (Ariat,  Mttapk.,  I.  6).  The  intiinaitr  of  BocratM 
with  Critiaa  and  Oharmides  may  have  led  early  to  Plato's  acquaintance  with  him ;  the 
philoBophtcal  intercourse  of  Plato  with  Socratea  began,  according  to  DIog.  L.  (lU.  6),  who, 
perhapa,  followB  the  authority  of  Hermodorua,  in  Plato'*  twentieth  year.  A  young  man, 
endowed  with  a  luxuriant  Dincy,  he  received  the  logical  diacipUne  to  whidi  Socratea  aub- 
jected  him  aa  a  kindcesa  worthy  of  all  gratitude;  the  moral  force  of  Socratea'  chanoter 
filled  him  with  awe,  and  the  Bteadhitneaa  with  which  he  Ruffered  death  fin  the  cause  of 
truth  and  Juadce,  Anally  transflgured,  in  his  mind,  into  a  pare  ideal,  the  image  of  his 
naater.  We  may  assume  that,  while  Plato  was  aasociated  wfth  Socrates,  he  also  familiar- 
ized himself  with  other  philoaophical  iyatema.  But  whether  he  had  at  that  time  alteady 
oonoeived  the  leading  traits  of  his  own  system,  fininded  on  the  theory  of  ideaa,  ia  uncer- 
t^n ;  certain  historical  IndicationB  are  wanting  in  regard  to  this  subject  Hevertbelets, 
the  Ariatotelian  aocount  of  the  geneus  of  the  theory  of  ideaa  fVom  Heraclitean  and  Socratlc 
doctrines  (see  below,  §  41)  makes  it  very  probable  that  Plato  had  thia  theory  already  in 
hi*  Bund  during  the  period  of  bla  personal  intercourse  with  Socratea;  the  doctrine  oT 
Budkl,  the  Uegaiian,  may  also  have  had  ila  influence  on  him  at  the  same  period.  B*> 
■pecting  the  prediae  character  of  the  interoourae  between  Socrates  and  Plato,  we  have  no 
■pedflc  acoounta.  Xenophon  (who  recounts  oonveraationa  of  Socrates  with  Ariatippus  snd 
Antitlhenea)  mentioua  Plato  only  once  {Mtm.,  IIL  6.  1),  where  he  says  that  fi>r  his  sake, 
aui  also  for  that  of  Charmides,  Socrates  was  well-disposed  toward  Glaucon.  According  to 
FlaL,  ApeL,  p.  34  a,  38  b,  Pleto  was  present  at  the  trial  of  Boaatat,  and  announced  him- 
self as  ready  to  guarantee  the  payment  of  any  fine ;  according  to  Fhaedo,  69  b,  he  was  ill 
aa  the  day  of  Socretea'  death,  and  was  thereby  hindered  from  being  present  at  the  laat 
coaveraatiana  of  lus  master. 

Plato  fi>und  his  life's  vocatton,  not  in  participating  in  the  political  conteita  of  the  parties 
then  existing  at  Athens,  but  in  founding  a  philoaophical  achooL  This  task  demanded  the 
luoonditlonal  api^ication  of  hia  undivided  powers,  and  in  the  eiecutioD  of  it  Plato  sccom- 
pliabed  s  woric  taiflnltely  more  advantageous  for  humanity  than  any  which  he  could  have 
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accoinplUbed  if  he  had  chosen  rather  to  ezercine  the  dvio  virtues  of  a  pstriolic  popular 
orator.  FUto  ooutd  coDMCrmte  himseir  to  no  political  activitj  which  failed  to  coireepond 
with  the  sense  and  spirit  of  his  phikisophioal  prindples.  He  could  not,  like  Demosthenea, 
exhort  the  Athenlana  to  m^tain  their  demociacf  and  to  guard  themBelves  against  a 
foreign  mouMch,  becanse  denocrac;  did  not  appear  to  him  a  good  form  of  goTemnieiit ; 
be  could  onlj  consent  to  co-operate  tor  the  establishment  of  an  Bristovracj  or  a  monarchj 
founded  upon  the  philosophical  education  of  the  ruling  class,  for  only  a  political  activity 
dii«cted  to  this  end  oould  seem  to  him  useful  or  obligatorj.  A  work  of  thia  latter  kind  he 
did  once  undertake,  when  the  stats  of  things  in  Kelly  appeared  to  blm  (erraneoual;.  It  is 
true)  favorable  to  the  solution  of  the  politteal  problem  as  he  conceived  it.  Cf.  Ferd.  Del- 
br^ck,  Va-OmiUgmg  Flalif*  ttgeit  cAub  Anfriff  (Niebuhr's,  in  the  .^  Jfw.  /ar  PkOoL, 
Otach.  u.  grieeh.  PhOoi.,  I.  p.  196)  a^f  teim  Birgtrtugend,  Bonn,  1826. 

It  is  possible  that  the  Intercourse  of  Plato  with  Euclid  of  Megan  also  eierclaed  a 
OOnriderable  influBnoe  on  the  formation  of  his  own  sjatam.  Whether  Plato,  after  his 
acjonm  with  Euclid,  next  lived  in  Athena,  and  in  the  year  3M  participated  in  the 
Coiinthiun  campaign,  is  uncertain.  He  is  said,  when  at  Cyrene,  to  have  visited  Theodorua, 
the  mathematiciiin  (fliog.  L.,  III.  6),  nhose  acquBlntaDce  be  aeems  to  have  made  at  Athens 
shortly  before  the  death  of  Socrates  (T!uaeL,p.  143b,seq.);  be  remsinedjSs  we  are  credibly 
'  Infonned,  a  certain  Ane  at  Cyrene,  perfectiug  himself  iu  mathematics  under  the  direction 
of  Theodorua.  According  to  CIc,  De  /Vn.,  V.  29,  Flato  went  to  Egypt  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  instruction  from  the  priests  in  mithematics  and  astronomy,  in  which  particular  his 
example  was  followed  by  his  pupil,  EudoiMS,  the  astronomer,  who  for  a  cousiderabie  period 
took  up  his  residence  in  Egypt,  the  land  of  ancient  eiperieuL-es.  It  is  uncertain  whether  the 
aooounts  of  Plato's  visits  to  Cyrene  and  Egypt  are  historical  or  legendary.  Their  only  basis 
may  have  been  Plato's  mention  of  Theodorus  (in  the  TheaeUtia)  and  the  references  to  Egypt 
In  Plato's  works (/ftnafr, p.  147 c;  Bajj.,  IT.435;  JVm.,!!  e;  i(^«,IT.666d,65T  a,T.141e, 
TII.  199  a,  819  a;  cf.  FoL,  264  0,  190  d).  But  even  admitting  this,  the  inference  hi  fbvor, 
•t  least,  of  a  journey  to  Egypt,  has  strong  support.  From  the  picture  given  by  Plato  of 
the  HerscliteSDS  in  Ioni»{7'he(K(.,  179  seq.),  Schleiennacher  (i^  W:,  II.  1,  p.  18G)infera  that 
he  had  probably  been  in  Asia  Minor ;  but  other  evidence  for  this  condusion  is  wantiog. 
natarcb,  in  the  dialogue  De  gmia  Socratit  (irc^  rav  loicpinnic  iatfimiimi),  a.  7,  p.  G79, 
represents  Simmiaa  as  saying ;  "  At  Memphis,  the  home  of  the  prophet  Xdwv^,  wo 
remiuned  for  a  time  philosophizing,  Plato  and  'EUoirfuv  and  L  When  we  had  started 
on  our  return  IVom  Egypt,  we  were  met  near  Car^a  by  certiun  Delians,  who  requeated 
from  Plato,  as  a  man  acquainted  with  geometry,  the  solution  of  the  problem  proposed  to 
tbem  by  Apollo,  viz. :  how  to  double  a  cublTorm  altar.  Plato  indicated  as  a  condition  of 
the  solution  of  the  problem,  that  they  must  And  two  mean  proportionals,  and  directed  Ih* 
petitioners,  for  the  rest,  to  Eudoius  of  Cuidos  and  Helicon  of  Cyziciim.  He  also  instructed 
them  that  the  god  demanded  not  so  much  the  altar,  as  that  they  should  occupy  themaelvea 
irltb  the  atudy  t^malliematlc&"  But  this  narrative  can  not  be  regarded  as  historical;  tha 
niiole  dialogne  is  interspersed  with  free  inventions  from  Plutarch's  hand.  Plato  seems  to 
have  gone  to  Italy  and  Sidty  (about  390  T)  fWtm  Athens  (.^ut,  YII.  p.  326  b,  seq.).  It  ia 
uncertain  whether  he  was  at  Athens  about  391  n.  c.  and  took  part  in  the  Corinthian  cam- 
paign. On  the  occasbn  of  b!s  first  arrival  at  Syracuse,  he  was,  according  to  the  1th  Letter 
(p.  314  b),  about  forty  years  dd.  Among  the  Pythagoreans  Plato  probably  sooglit  to 
acquire,notDnly  a  more  exact  knowledge  of  their  doctrine,  but  also  a  view  of  their  scientiBc, 
ethical,  and  poUtical  life  In  oinnmon,  and  their  manner  of  educating  their  youth.  At  SyncoM 
he  won  over  to  his  doctrines  and  to  his  theory  of  hib,  the  youthful  Dio,  then  about  twenty 
ysars  old,  whose  sister  waa  married  to  Dionysins  (the  elder) ;  but  tha  tytant  himself 
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thongbt  Plato's  RdinoniUaiu  "  Koile  "  (Diog.  L.,  m.  lE^  and  rerenged  himHlf  on  him  bf 
treating  him  oa  a  prisoner  of  war.  The  sale  oT  Plato  at  Mgitai  (In  case  it  is  historical) 
must  have  taken  place  ahortl/  before  the  end  of  the  Corinthian  war,  3B1  b.  o.  AnnJcerli 
is  reported  tu  have  rauaomed  him  and  aitenrard  to  hare  reftised  to  allov  the  fHendt  of 
Plato  to  make  up  to  him  the  price  of  the  ntnaoni,  and  bo,  u  the  story  goea,  the  sum  was 
applied  to  tho  purchase  of  the  garden  of  the  Academy,  where  Plato  united  around  him  a  drde 
of  friends  deroted  to  philosophy.  His  inatructions,  as  we  must  isfer  from  the  form  of  hLl 
writings  and  from  sa  express  dscUratlon  in  the  Fhaedriu  (p.  316  soq.),  were  generallr  coo- 
reyad  in  the  form  of  dialogues ;  yet  be  seems,  besides,  to  haTo  deliTered  connectod  lectures. 
Nothing  but  the  hope  of  attaining  an  important  political  and  pbilosopbiool  result  (I^)i»t, 
Yn.,  p.  329)  coald  determine  Plato  twice  to  isterrupC  his  scholastic  activity  by  journeys 
to  SIdly.  The  object  of  Plato  in  undertaking  his  secoad  journey  to  Sicily,  not  long 
after  the  accesaion  of  tba  youi^er  DionysluB  to  power  (367  B.  c),  was  to  unite  witb  Dio  in 
an  attempt  to  win  over  the  yoang  ruler  to  philosophy,  sad  to  move  him  to  tranaform  bis 
tyranny  into  a  legally-ordered  monarchy.  This  plan  was  frustrated  through  the  Bckl«- 
nesB  of  the  youth,  his  suspicion  that  Dio  wished  to  get  him  out  of  the  way  in  order  to 
possess  himself  of  supreme  power,  and  the  counter- efibrta  of  a  political  party,  who 
■ought  to  maintain  the  existing  form  of  government  unchanged.  Dio  was  banished,  and 
Plato  was  lefl  without  influence.  He  undertook  his  third  journey  to  Sidly  in  the  hope  of 
effbcting  a  reconciliation  between  Dionysius  and  Dio.  }fot  only  did  he  fail  to  accomplish 
this  resnlt,  but  bis  own  life  came  at  last  into  danger  through  the  mistrust  of  the  tyrant, 
the  intercession  of  the  Pythagorean  Archytas  of  Tarentum  being  all  that  saved  it.  Dio, 
supported  by  friends  and  pupils  of  PUto,  underiook  in  Olytnp.  105.3  (36B-B1)  a  succesBf\il 
expedition  to  Sitaly  against  Dionysiua,  but  was  murdered  in  3S3  hy  a  traitor  among  his 
companions  in  arms,  Collippus  (who  was  himself  put  to  death  in  360).  Dionysius,  who  had 
aaaerted  his  power  succoBgruiiy  in  Locri  in  Italy,  was  restored,  in  316,  to  power  in  Syra- 
cuse, titttil,  in  343,  he  was  dtiven  out  by  Timoleon.  Heturning  to  Athens  (in  361  or  360), 
Plato  resumed  his  doctrinal  labors  both  orally  and  in  writing.  According  to  Dionys.,  Dt 
Cvmpm.  Verb.,  p.  308,  Plato  labored  till  into  his  eightieth  year  in  perfecting  his  writings. 
An  acconnt,  perhqn  based  on  numerical  speculations,  and  reported  by  Seneca  (Eput,  58. 
31),  represents  him  as  having  died  on  bis  birthday,  at  the  exact  age  of  eighty-one  years. 
Cicero  says  [Dt  Seneet,  Y.  1 3) :  una  ei  oetogaimo  anno  tcribms  tat  mortuia,  by  which  be  may 
mean  that  Plato  bad  just  entered  upAn  his  eighty-flrst  year.  He  died  in  the  year  when 
TheophilnB  was  Archon  (Olymp.  109. 1). 

InbU  "School  of  Athens,"  Raphael  (be  he  la  commonly  interpreted — another interpretft- 
tion  is  given  by  H.  Grimm,  Sevt  Etaays,  cf.  Preiut.  Jahrb^  1864,  Nos.  1  and  2)  represents 
Plato  aa  pointing  toward  heaven,  nhiie  Aristotle  turns  his  regards  upon  the  earth.  In  the 
spirit  of  this  representation,  Goethe  characterixes  Plato  sa  follows:  "Plato's  relation  to  the 
world  is  that  of  a  saperior  sphit,  whose  good  pleaaure  it  is  to  dwell  in  it  for  a  time.  It  is 
not  so  much  his  concern  to  become  acquainted  with  it — for  the  world  and  Its  nature  ore 
things  whidi  ha  presupposes — as  kindly  to  oommunicaCe  to  it  that  which  he  brings  with 
him,  and  of  whiidi  it  stands  in  so  great  need.  He  penetrates  into  its  depths,  more  that  he 
may  replenish  than  from  the  hilbiess  of  his  own  natore,  than  that  he  may  fathom  their 
mysteries.  He  scales  ita  heights  as  one  yearning  after  renewed  participation  in  the  source 
of  bis  being.  All  that  he  utters  has  reference  to  something  eternally  complete,  good, 
true,  beautiful,  whose  furtherance  he  strives  to  promote  in  eveiy  boaom.  Whatever  of 
««rthly  knowledge  he  appropriates  here  and  there,  evaporates  in  his  method  and  in  his 
discourse."  Cf  below,  g  4G,  Ooethe's  characterization  of  Aristotle.  "  In  Plato's  phi- 
keophy,"  saya  Boeckh,   "the  expanding  roots  and  branches  of  earlier  philosophy  are 
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dereloped  Into  the  (hill  bloMom,  out  of  whloli  tlie  subaeiiueDt  Ihiit  wu  ■lowl;-  brought 


g  40.  As  worka  of  Plftto,  thirty-Bix  compositions  (in  fifty-six  books) 
have  been  transmitted  to  as  (the  "  Epistles  "  being  counted  bb  one) ; 
beside  these,  Beveral  vorks,  wbich  in  ancient  times  were  already 
designated  as  fipurioos,  bear  bia  name.  The  AJezandrian  gram- 
marian, AriBtopbanoB  of  Bjeantiam,  arranged  several  of  the  Platonie 
TritingB  in  Trilogies,  and  the  Neo-Pythagorean  Thrasyllns  (in  the 
time  of  the  Emperor  Tiberins)  arranged  all  those  which  he  coneddered 
genuine  in  nine  Tetralogies.  Schleiermacber  aseames  that  Plato 
composed  all  bis  works  (with  the  exception  of  a  few  occasional  com- 
positions) in  a  didactic  order.  This  would  necessarily  presappose  a 
plan,  of  which  the  outlines  were  conceived  and  fixed  at  the  begin- 
ning. Schleiermacher  divides  the  works  into  three  groups:  ele- 
mentary, mediatory  or  preparatory,  and  constmctive  dialogues.  As 
Plato's  first  composition  he  name6  the  PhaedruB,  as  bis  latest  writ- 
ings, the  Bepuhlic,  Timaeut,  and  the  Zawt.  K.  F.  Hermann,  on  the 
other  hand,  denies  this  nnity  of  literary  plan,  and  considere  the 
writings  of  Plato  separately  as  documents  exponential  of  bis  own 
philosophical  development.  He  assumes  three  "  literary  periods "  in 
the  life  of  Plato,  the  first  reaching  to  the  time  immediately  following 
the  death  of  Socrates,  the  second  covering  the  time  of  Plato's  resi- 
dence at  Megara  and  of  the  jonmeys  which  be  made  directly  after- 
ward, and  the  third  beginning  with  the  return  of  Plato  to  Athens 
after  his  first  jonmey  to  Sicily  and  extending  to  the  time  of  his  death. 
The  earliest  compositions  of  Plato  were,  according  to  bim,  the  shorter 
ethical  dialogues  which  most  bear  a  Socratic  type,  such  as  3ippiat 
MinoTf  Lysis,  and  the  pTotagorat;  in  designating  the  latest  he  agrees 
with  Schleiermacher.  •  He  styles  the  Phudfu*  (with  Bocher  and 
StsUbaam)  the  *' inaugural  prt^amme  of  Plato's  doctrinal  activity  at 
the  Academy."  Ed.  Hunk  judges  that  Plato  intended  in  his  writings 
to  draw  an  idealized  picture  of  the  life  of  Socrates  as  the  genuine 
philosopher,  and  that  he  indicated  their  order  throiigti  the  increasing 
age  of  Socrates  in  the  successive  dialogues.  This  view  is  incom- 
patible with  Hermann's  principle,  but,  on  the  hypothesis  of  a  single 
plan  held  in  view  firom  the  banning,  is  very  plausible,  though  not 
the  only  possible  view ;  it  is,  however,  incapable  of  being  maintained 
throughout  without  the  aid  of  excessively  violent  suppositions. 

In  any  case,  the  point  of  departure  in  iai^uiring  into  the  gennine- 
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neas  of  the  Fl&tonic  writings  must  be  the  paeeages  in  Aristotle  in 
vhich  these  are  alladed  to.  Judged  bj  thU  standard,  the  works  beat 
attested  as  belonging  to  Plato  are  the  Republic,  Timaevs,  and  the 
.  Xatoa,  all  of  which  are  mentioned  in  Aristotle  by  their  titles,  with 
Plato's  nama  Next  to  dieee  come,  judged  by  the  same  standard, 
the  Phaedo,  the  £anquet  (cited  Qnder  the  title  of  "  Erotic  Dia- 
coaraea"),  Phaedrus,  and  Oorgiaa,  which  are  mentioned  by  Aria- 
totle  by  their  titles,  and  with  evident  reference  to  Plato  as  their 
anthor,  although  he  is  not  expresely  named.  The  2£eno,  Hippiai 
(meaning  Hippiaa  Minor),  and  MeTiexenus  (cited  as  the  "  Epitaphic  "* 
Discourse),  are  mentioned  by  Aristotle  by  their  titles  as  extant,  bnt 
not,  apparently,  with  nnqaestionable  reference  to  Plato  as  their 
anthor.  Aristotle  refers  to  passages  in  the  T^saeteiiia  and  the  PkiU- 
hua,  which  he  cites  as  Plato's  works,  but  without  naming  these  titles; 
he  also  refers  to  doctrines  contained  in  the  Sophiatea,  bat  which 
seem  rather  to  be  cited  as  oral  deliverances  of  Plato  or  (in  some  in- 
stances) as  the  doctrines  of  Plato's  disciples.  Without  naming  Plato 
or  the  titles,  Aristotle  appears  also  to  refer  to  passages  in  the  Polii- 
tctM,  the  Apologia,  Zysts,  Laches,  and  perhaps  the  Prota^orai ; 
possibly  also  to  passages  in  the  Euihyd^rmie  and  the  Oratyhts.  Re- 
specting the  time  of  the  composition  of  the  dialogues,  only  a  few  datR 
can  be  found  which  are  fhlly  certain.  Prom  an  anachronism  in  the 
Sanquet,  it  appears  beyond  question  that  that  dialogue  was  written 
after  (and  probably  very  soon  after)  385  b.  o.,  and  it  is  expressly 
stated  by  Aristotle  that  the  LawB  were  composed  later  than  the 
Hepublic.  In  view  of  the  idealizing  character  of  the  Platonic  dia- 
l(^es,'the  only  natural  supposition  is  that  Plato  wrote  none  of  them 
Dntil  after  the  death  of  Socrates,  According  to  an  ancient  and  not 
incredible,  but  also  not  sufficiently  well-authenticated  acconut,  the 
dialogue  Phaedrua  was  the  earliest  of  Plato's  compositions.  It  la 
a  matter  of  question  whether  the  Protagoras  and  Oorgiaa  preceded 
or  followed  the  Phaedrua,  but  we  may  assume  that  the  Phaedrtu 
was  composed  before  the  Sanquet  It  is  most  probable  that  Plato 
began  to  write  his  dialogues  in  about  his  fortieth  year,  on  the  occaeion 
of  the  founding  of  his  school  in  the  garden  of  the  Academy,  and  in  the 
following  order:  P/uisdnta,£anquet,Proiagoraa,iogetiier  vith  a  Jivxa~ 
ber  of  shorter  ethical  dialogues,  Oorgiaa,  and  then  perhaps  Meno/ 
these  dialogues  were  perhaps  immediately  followed  by  the  H^ubliOf 
together  with  the  Timamu  and  the  Oriiiaa  fragment,  then  by  the 
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Oratylxa,  Theai^tv4i,  Phaedo,  Philebttt,  and  Zavu^  which  latter  Plato 
is  said  to  have  left  unfiuiBbed.  The  Apology  appears  to  have  been 
written  BOon  after  the  trial  of  Socrates  and  in  Bubetantial  agreement 
with  his  actual  defeoBe. 

Th*  mrki  of  PlUo  wm  pnblllbcd  Ont  Id  IaUb  U  Iba  tevuUloB  of  Ibnlllu  PldDH,  FlmM^ 
ltSS-i<S<  reprlDled  >l  Teolin.  \i»l  (tn  In  Gi«k,  Uuj  wm  Dm  pubiiihed  tt  Yeniiv,  In  131S,  b^  Aldui 
Umnailu*  (with  Uia  eo-opention  ol  ILinut  Unnnii).  ThI*  (dttjon  wu  fbUswed  bf  tlie  «dlUon  nt 
Jobunei  OporlDU  ud  Simon  Grru*u%  JIatiltat  apud  Ja/t.  roUenim,  lAU.  Tba  nina  tbe  adltlaa 
BaMtai  apud  Hatu^cum  Fitri,  last,  and  iftsrwuil  that  of  Hrnrlaiii  Slrphums.  wltta  tb*  UmniliUaD  at 
Job.  Bemniu,  S  roli^  Pir.  ISie.  Ths  pagtDg  ind  ildt-oambwi  at  tbis  sdltlon  •»  prlotHl  En  ill  mudctn 
•dItlaDi,  hm]  ir*  tbgM  dwuiUt  tulkmd  Is  dtuicHi.  Tba  tdltlon  at  Slepbuiu  wu  rrpradiwed  u  Lfoiu, 
ISH,  *lth  th*  tnDilulon  uf  Fldnni,  ud  ilio,  In  Gmk  iIchw.  at  PruXrurt,  ICOl.  Snbaeqooit  cmnplcU 
•dltlonaan  tb*edlUaopnbllahHlatZweltirackaD.liilTSI~ST<lu(ltaudbr  Uu  ai)-«]]«l  BlponElnea,  G.  Cb. 
Cnll,  rr.  Cbl.  Eitv,  and  J.  V>L  Embaar,  and  to  wUsb  belong  Iba  Argwrimla  dial.  Plal.  mpat.  tHO.  a, 
S.  Tiidmantn,  Zwalbr.,  I7S<),  tba  Tanclintti  adltlaa,  (dllad  b/  Cbr.  Du.  Brok  (I^tptlc,  tS1S-l>.  ]S» 
ud  18M},  and  tba  adltlaiia  of  BtktH  (BeillD.  IBIC-IT.  wltb  CcmmenlaiT  and  SeboUa,  <Md.  1S£B,  asd  1j>m- 
ioB,  ISU),  Aat  (Lelpdo,  ISl^-St),  OuXtCr.  Btallbwim  (LelpalE,  1811-10 ;  ISSS  »«.,  and  in  oM  Tol,  Ltlpaic, 
ISM  and  IBST),  and  BalWr,  Ordtll,  and  Wi□t^^lnlanB  (Zaiisb,  IS3»~41:  IWI  act).};  Qt«k  and  Ornoan 
•dlUon.  Lelp^  IStl  aeq.,  Onck  and  Lalln  edlUon,  ed.  by  Cb.  Sebnaldti  ud  B.  B.  HlmAlf,  Fir.  1U«-M, 
Onek  aJiiiia,  ed.  K.  7.  Hfrmun.  Lalpaio,  ISBl-GS. 

PlaUn't  VtrU,  bf  F.  Bebltlarmaebfr  {TruatitlaBi  and  IntndQcUMU),  L  1  ud  «,  IL  1-3,  BnUn, 
lBOl-10;  saw  udlmpnT«d  edition,  <Md.ISlI-M;  IlL  1  (fiifwUlc-),  <M<j.  IStt;  Id  ed.  of  L  ud  II.  aad 
Sded.  or  IIL  LiMiJ.  ISU-SL  [&JUt<em(KAfr'a /ntnxdwMpaa  (u  O*  JHalvfr^t  i^  Plato,  lritnt\tMAhj 
IT.  Dobion.  Cambrtdfevid  London,  l»3e.— TV,]  (^hitm  tfa  i>lalc>it.FRncb  tiuilatlon  br  VldM- Coniin, 
S  ToU,  Parlh  IBUS-M.  Ttuglated  Into  Itallu  by  Ku;.  Bargbl,  Optn  dl  PlaUme  xxocanaiXa  tradtHU, 
ICllan,  lailT.  /ftilm'a  ShnmtUclu  Wir**,  tranalated  bj  Hieron.  MOlkr,  with  InttodnMliina  by  Karl  Btoln- 
bart,  B  Tola.,  teipatfl,  ISfiO-M  (CC  Bulnbart'a  Jlphorimiitn  Oia-  dtn,  yettmarUytn  Stand  dtr  I\  For- 
KAiMffm,  in  tbe  Ver\.  dtr  iB.  PhiM.-  rem  in  fdU<,  Lulpaie,  ISSe,  pp.  H^TO.)  [Tben  an  tira  awipleU 
trualaUou  at  tbi  votki  ot  Plilo  In  EngUib :  Th*  Wortt  i^  Plato  (irltb  Botei,  abitnet  at  Graek  Com- 
mmtarlM,  rto.— nine  of  tbe  dlalognea  tiuilatrd  by  r.  Bydenbam),  bjr  Tbomaa  Taylor,  E  Tola.,  LsBdoB,  ISM ; 
ud  Plato  (In  Bobn'a  aiealoal  Library),  Oanalated  by  Cary,  DaTla,  ud  Borgea,  (  vola^  London,  isn  aeq  ; 
tl.  Summary  and  AtuUylt  qf  Iht  Dialogic*  i/f  Plaio,  by  Atftedl>By  (Bobn'a  L),  London,  lBT0.-~7>-.] 

ror  udut  CoBUntntarUa  on  Plato,  aea  belov  ||  W.  TO.  TImatt  Ltatcon  me.  PlatcmiiL,  ed.  D. 
B(lluik*iii,LeydeB.nn.ft<il;cw.  a.  A.Ko<^Laipaic,ieiS,  For  tbxroriu  of  Aat  and  K.  F.  Hermau 
on  Plats,  a*e  abovt,  |  SB ;  cf.  alM  Aat'i  Ltrdaa  Platonleum,  Lalpala,  ItM-St.  Joa.  Soeher,  Crtur  ftalon'i 
&bVtan,MoBlcb.lB20.  Ed.Zeller.  i>Ia(i>ti<KJIa£«idfM(OD  tbe  Legea,  Ueneienna.  Hlpplaa  Ulnor,  Fh^ 
meBldea,  ud  on  Artalotla'a  repreamutlon  of  the  Platonlo  pbiloaopby),  Tftblngen,  ISN.  Frui  eawmlbl, 
Predronitu  Plat  Fonehunfftn  (GHtftw.  Ilab.-Si!la;).aia.  ISIO.  By  IheHme.  iXe  fMri.  eHlfrit^tehaig 
dtr  Plattm.  Pkiititophie,  HnUUmd  dargattat,  I  pirli,  Lclp^  1S3S-«1l  CI.  bla  pnmeroni  nrlava  rf 
modera  worki  on  Flalo.  In  aevenl  Tolnraea  of  Jabn'a  JiilrMhAer  /  PHtl.  ■.  Pdd„  ud  hl>  orlglBal  artldH 
In  the  aama  ratle*  ud  1b  tbe  PiUaltvue,  Mpcdally  bla  PlaiimiiAd  FortAungem  1b  tbs  HSOBd  upple- 
tamUry  TolBine  to  tba  PhOaiogut,  ISM.  and  la  tbe  Philotogue.  T(^  XZ ,  WiVL,  WM,  and  alio  the  iBtn- 
duetlonitiiblatiualatJonaofBeTenlor  Plalo'idlakigBet.  Q.  T.  W.  Buekow,  M<  uXai.  aMit  tfihaUerietJa 
rorm  dtr  natmitdim  B^rifttr.  in  Urar  bUAtr  trtorgtnm  SIgntliltnUleliJtiU  darg—UlU.  Berlin, 
!«»,  Ed,  Monk,  Dit  nalllrllelle  OrdniHia  dtr  PlatottinAm  SArifteti.  BerUn,  18K  Ulpird  tUbblmf, 
BtiuUik/ramttaUning  a/ Plalo't  idrMrajtnite  lifOgnatfrndviOkniiigar am  de Plalatuka  ttriftimai 
StOitl  OA  inttrda  uniuiianSatig.  Upaala,  tSU,  In  Grrtnan,  Lulpalc.  ISAS-U.  H.  Bonlla.  Platon.  StMdlHt, 
Tola.  L  and  IL  (on  the  ffor?^  TIkeaiC  Atf4^,udS>pA.),  Vienna,  ISM-Mj  Frlrdrieh  Ueberwrg,  UmUr- 
ndiHven  Cbir  dU  JIbU&tU  imd  Sklfftilge  Platonitdur  Sdirfften  uiut  Bber  dit  ffauptmoiittnU  out 
PCalp'i  Utin.  YlinBa,  IBSl;  ud  Etbir  <fm  GigeiHa-  nrt»<*en  GentUttra  wkI  JfUXediim  nd 
demit  FimUthHig  [In  tba  ZtUicir. /Br  PhU.  «,  jMioL  rnt^  nL  BT,  Halle,  ISTO).  0.  Qrota,  IVata, 
■  (Id.  (aee  aboTe.  |  S>,  pL  M) ;  td  edition,  Lund.,  ISST.  Ct,  on  tbia  vork  by  Grotr,  J.  Sl  Hill.  In  tbe  SlbA 
Betirte,  April,  18W;  FhI  Juet,  In  the  Journal  d*t  Sonant,  late,  1B«1,  pp.  SB1-W^  and  Feb,  ISC;,  pp. 
114-lBl;  Uiariei  da  SteinMt,  Id  the  Kent  det  Draai  JTowfaa,  toL  n,  isisi  pp.  4S-TT,  and  D.  Prtpett,  In 
tbe  BdU.  gtUJirt.  Ant.  ISM,  pp.  Sl-lSO,  and  ibid^  ISID,  pp,  Hl-aiO.  Cad  BcbaarKbmldl,  Dit  Sammhrng 
tier /■'sAmiaeAn  JliAr<fI*n.  aiir  &*e<<fwi«  <fer  uUan  w»  d«  wuaUM  uilanveU  Bonn.  IBK 
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dtalopwt-cll  of  wtlsb  SB  am  W»  bt  dud  (h*  Ei 
lua,  ud  (Ivs  TKlg>i>  11M>  of  work!  In  dlSknnt  Td 
«f  )]tHKtiirT>— w«  nuj  mfDlivB  b«ra : 

Malogt  tIteU  em  Lmivr.  FrU,  fftHtdotyU.  ad  appanOuat  AfltM.  Sittart  Itat  dttma  oiuad. 
Pkll.  BflUnunii,  Berlin,  ISOS-ia.  Dlalegomm  dWMHiu  airtf.il  ant  lat.  InUrprtt.  F.  A<tt.  WiJjH 
{lutlkyjArmi.  Apologia  CrUa),  Bsriln,  JS13.  SgmpoHoH.  td.  T.  A.  VolC  Leipils,  I7S1  Pkatde,  nL 
D.  WjUtDbu^  LerJan.  1810;  Ldpdc,  ISU  [T.  D.  WouIh-]'],  etc  Ths  XipiiiHa  bu  hrnn  rdlwd  br 
AM,  K.  Bohnttdw,  ud  othKl,  thn  L*et4  bTAR,BchDltheu,  its.,  JiiA|K(<finu  ud  ZooAh  bf  B*dliun, 

SritcMMli  iV«alit(r  in  tmtr  Vtbtn.  ing.  toa  C.  Xt.  Ortandtr  muI  0.  Sdmeab  (conulnlaf 
PUla'i  wurki,  tiwuliUd  b^  L.  e«ir|M,  rruu  BuHinlhL  J.  DtsKbla,  ud  irtbul),  Btuitivt  (J.  a  lieu- 
\h\  ISU  wq.  PL  I  Wvtt,  tiud.  bf  K.  Plull  ud  olhm.  Bluttgvt  [Karl  HutFDHBB),  ISU  teq.  Pt.'* 
aw^MKUU*  JUb^r1»..fnr  if »  &A«J?a»niiKiJI  TklOrt,  br  CbrtgUim  Cnmud  Jul.  DaDuhlc,  Leipi.  IGAT 
■aq.  HL-j  FihaAlnu  Hit  CoidnibU.  <!»••"<(  <<<>i  Fi>fwr(«f>E.Lehn,I'1pg.lBI«.  Tbi  &«<«<>«(  hu 
■Ih  bnn  tnulMed  ud  aipUdnfd  bf  ((mong  oUxn)  Ed.  Zrller  (llirbnrg,  189T).  tbe  Borgiat  bf  O.  Btbol- 
tui  (naw,  rttbad  mKUob  bj  S.  TAfiUB,  ZKHob,  ISSIX  tba  £<;>iiMfc  br  F.  C.  WolT  (Altopa.  1TH),  Klenkar 
(Tlauu,  leOS),  K.  Sdnridar  (Bmlu.  18»X  ud  »(>»"•  Iloeliidlng  IXTlti  aad  Tughu,  TDa  Btp<Mic  c/ 
J«Mot  «li  ad,  Cambridge,  18B8;  sC  ■!»,  W.  WbawaU,  Platanie  DkHagitf  far  Snglult  Baaain,  8  Tola., 
ie»«.— TV.]. 

Ob  tha  Flmtdrut  emnpara  tba  iDtraiTiuitlcaa  sT  tha  Tariona  adltora  and  ImaUMra  at  thai  dialogsa,  M 
■tas  th«  tpptoprlita  parti  In  Iba  aoaiimlwiitlTa  wtrti  gf  Aat,  BixAf  r,  J.  Scnunn.  Biwidli.  Zeller,  Bcaa- 
mUil.HaDk,  Greta,  al&,  and.  In  partlsaUr,  A.  R  Kriivlie.  <7ilw  PL't  i^oadr^  GfilL  IMS:  JnL  Deucbla, 
Utbtr  dm  <iupii  Ctdankmm^  Im  PL  PKatdrut,  to  tba  ZitUelir./.  dU  Alttrtkumtieiv,  19M,  pp. 
K-U;  JHt  FL  ilythtn,  Inibtt.  dir  Hflkut  FSatdru*.  Huai.  IBM;  Li]i\t.  Dt  PIUi4dH  eontlio  («.■ 
Fr\-WtK\,i9M-,C.i.'V6U{airi*tu,  FL-»  Fhatdna,  Pi:t  inU  SdtHfl,-K\e\.\IM-,r.'Btti.\a,  Ctbir  dtn 
FL  PhoKlr.  i,a.-Fr.),  JtmttW^iVn;  Bod.  EDbnw. /■/.  daaJofMiiMil  In  P*tudrv  lUaiogo  jadietum  (Q.- 
Fr.y,  Bpudao,  IStS ;  Cirl  SelimEliar,  Zh  Fl  Pliaidrai  lProgr.\  QnbcB.  ISM ;  I.  a  fOntar,  ^iM(Mi>  dt 
Fl  Pkiudro.  Derlll^  ISOt.  CI  atao  Lubii'  lutradDcUoa  to  hU  tniiilallaii  of  (be  PhatSrut  aad  the  A^Bt- 
poaton,  Lelpde,  1S«). 

or  tbs  INatoole  Jlynipiwlait  tnat  (baatdti  Bdilelarnuieliar.  BtalDhirt,  ate.):  T.  A.  Wolt  In  hli  Vtr- 
■t(BUa&<b-.  pp.K8-aw:Cari.  Forttaga./'ti^DaDpAiKAfJfadUaU'Mn  BAcr /<)<>(<>'•  JV"PO^  H'l'lrllwrf, 
IMS,  FEid.  DalbiUck,  Dt  Plat  Sfntpatla,  Bonn.  1B»:  Albert  Sehwcfler,  ratv  <<<«  Cantpat,  dtt PL 
4«p..  TGI>lIlg«^  IMS;  Ed-ITundcr.  Btiekt  In  PVt  5innp.,  In  tbe  PhU6L.\.  pp.  151  acq.;  Frani  Bnaa- 
mlbl  Ve'>*r  dU  Oimpot.  da  PL  QattmtMt.  In  tba  PMIok,  VI.  ISM,  pp.  Ill  eeq.,  and  VIIL  ISSEI.  pp. 
IW-IW ;  EiL  Zeller.  in  bl*  Tnnibitlnn  oT  [bo  Stpnp.,  Uaibnrg,  ISW.  Ob  the  KlaOon  ol  the  PUlonIo  to  IbB 
Xanopbsntlo  BjupodMi,  *••  Bii«tb,  Dt  timiMala,  qaam  Piato  ewn  Xtiwphtntt  tturcuUf  ftrttir, 
Berlin.  IStl  (el  Bu«kb.  In  t.  Baamer^  Anfftfiur.  Sri^t.  Letpa.  IS«,  p.  Waeq.):  K.  F.  Hannun,  A'um 
PL  OK  Xtnapltow  ConrUiiim  t<t<tm  pHm  toHptlt,  stju  di  aotuUto  Hortm  lOtOcnm,  Uarb.  ISU; 
VtrmiOlHing,  dam  Pt.  Synpatiim  Ulttr  ti  alt  dai  Xciwplu>tMK\t,  gtmMftrtigt,  ib.  IBll ;  Zar  Frag* 
titr  dot  ZttiorUUnIm  dtr  bttdt*  Sr^potlai,  ia  Ou  Pfitlol.,  \Ul.  pf.  aaSSa.  Ani.llng  arciiM  oD 
dMUra  innnBdi  ia  Avar  of  tba  {■rinrll]'  In  time  of  the  Sanqaat  of  Xenopbco,  In  Ibe  PkUoL,  VII.  pp. 
na-dBS;0«orgrtrd.  B(nl((ar^ealnIbaaamaaaBH),iV'Vr^BnrnF,ie«. 

or  tba  dlalDpia  Frala^imu  write  (bniilaa  Bcblelennicbrr,  Btilahart.  flnaamlbl,  Qrulr,  ato.)  Conr.  O. 
rMmar,  Pt.  Pnlof.  naek  Hlmm  fnnam  Zii«mnMAaii|r  tatirMttU  {Progr.),  Zelti,  IBM;  W.  Ititt- 
mann,  Da  PL  Pntag.,  Emmrrich.  1S3S;  Krowbel,  Zu  dm  lAnMol.  Vir\.  du  PL  Prolag^  In  Iba  ZillmAr. 
f.  d.  Bytauulaticttn,  XL  13S1,  pp  Ml-WI;  RIcbard  Bebane.  Vebtr  FL  Frolag^  a<it  BtUragnr  LOting 
dm-FL  Fragt,  L*Ip&  ISM;  Ualnatdni,  WUiHFL  Pntag.  at^kvfiattut  (O.-A-.),  Oldenbnrf,  IBM;  Wal- 
deck,  Au/yaa  dai  PL  Pntag.  lO.-Pr.),  Corbacb.  IEB8. 

Oa  tba  order  of  Idraain  the  Oanrfaaand  tbe  teodanor  af  iha  dlalopA  Rniipan.in  fMaiUf.tiA.  Baka, 
Dt  Borg.  PL  eottilUo  it  tngtnto.  Ib  a'a  Schaltea  nj^oBoumala,  III.  pp  i~i\  U^dMi.  IBM:  Harm. 
Boalta,  in  h!a  abara-menHonad  St^itn ;  Lnd«.  PbdI,  /•(  fUa  Sotxt  J^r  ii«t  Gorg.  In  Oinaa  cf  H  £(I^ 
lOiii  t  ( Fulgrvm  an  dU  II  I^iioL-  Tarft),  Kiel,  ]S».  IJha  Oorglai  qf  Flato,  T.  D.  WMlaaj-,  Bottoo, 
IStl,  M  edition,  ISie.— T>-.| 

In  ragaid  lo  tba  JAna  Butliigptinm.  Orita,  ud  other  minnr  dUlogniia,  *a  tba  nOtbiu,  Fanttaidtt, 
SopkUttM.  ete^  It  maj  auQIOa  bere  lo  refer  lo  Ibe  ivorka  of  Bohaaraebmldt  and  flrota.  of  whom  tha  (brmar 
dlspotea,  wblle  tha  latttr  dafmda,  tba  antbrDileltf  of  al]  tbeac  dlalognea  [Beoent  tiuilitloni  of  Uirea  ol 
tbaaa  dlalofnea  are;  i'MMu.  a  DiaJogut  <(  Flaio.  at<L,  truilated  bj  Edward  PmU,  LondoB,  (alaea) 
ISfD;  rU  a»plHtt4»  If  /fate,  tnailatad  and  prtorded  bj  an  Intr.  on  Andent  ud  Modern  Pblloeophr.  hj 
B.  V.  biKkar.  Land.  ia«g :  itats^t  jr«M,  liauL  br  Mackar,  wltb  u  Bua;  OB  the  Mont  Xdneatlon  of  Uw 
Oraaka,  LBBdoA,  18«.— Ty.] 
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T1iapriiwl[idn1uNliU>i  tolh*  AtpiiMlavadUdail|4a,uidthaMnUliwtatha  TtauHwud 

Tb«  aparianueH  of  ill  U*  LtUtrt  UMbated  ta  PlMo  Jut  Dhd  dnautntad  BiMt  dMUnlj  bj  Hwn. 
Horn.  SmMu  (n*  itMr*.  f  W.  Ik  9Si, 

The  Aristotelian  dtaUons  tnm  Plato  fbrm  tbfl  oaif  auSdent  external  criterion  and 
oertiflcate  or  the  genuloeuew  at  the  worka  of  Plate.  Everj  dialogua  which  it  UDquea- 
tionably  atteited  aa  Platenic  by  Ajistotle,  must  be  regarded  m  genuine,  or  haa  at  leaet  Uw 
mest  decided  preaiimption  in  its  faror.  Of  courae,  the  converse  ia  not  traa,  that  the 
■Hence  of  Arlatotle  proTOi  the  epuriouniesB  ot  a  dialogue,  although  under  apedflc  droum* 
stances  thia  tilence  is  certainly  to  be  conaldered  aa  an  important  element  in  the  evidence. 
The  question  of  genuineneaa  in  connection  with  thoM  dialogues  whidi  are  not  proved 
autboDtic  by  Aristotle's  testimony,  must  be  decided  mainly  on  internal  grounds.  The 
libraries  of  Plato's  pupils,  while  aulBclent  to  assure  the  preaervstion  of  all  that  iraa 
genuine  among  the  trorks  attributed  to  Plato,  were  insuffldeut  to  assure  the  eidotioi) 
of  all,  that  was  spurious.  On  the  one  hand,  works  published  by  immediate  disciples  of 
Plato  (for  example,  Ltgtt,  ^tiitamii,  Sophitia,  and  Fotiticut),  which  were  found  in  the 
Lbrariea  with  no  exact  indicMioo  of  the  nsme  of  the  suthor,  or  the  name  of  the  author 
having  been  lost  were  early  received  as  works  of  Plato ;  atDODg  these  were  some  that 
were  written  in  the  spirit  of  Plato's  doctrine  and  under  his  name,  being  founded  on 
bis  posthumouB  literary  remains  or  on  hia  oral  utterances;  oa  the  other  hand,  soma 
woriiB,  which  liiay  have  been  composed  tnm  alxty  to  one  hundred  years  after  Plato's 
death  (for  example,  a  part  of  the  LeUert),  were  reoeived  Into  the  Alexandrian  Library  as 
woAs  presumably  Platonic;  Still  others  of  Plato's  "  Works  "  are  forgeries  of  even  later 
date. 

The  trilogies,  ss  arranged  by  Aristophanes  of  Byzantium  are  (sooording  to  Diog.  L., 
91  seq.)  the  following:  1}  Rep.,  Timseus,  Critlaaj  3)  Bophiata,  Politicua,  Crstylug;  3]  Leges, 
Minos,  Epinomia;  i)  Theaet.,  Eutbyphro,  Apologia;  B)  Onto,  Phaedo,  Epistolae;  besides 
these,  there  were  other  dialoguaa  which  Aristophanes  received  aa  gcouine,  and  enumerated 
separately.  It  is  not  known  which  these  were.  The  tetralogies  proposed  by  Thrasyllua 
were  (aooording  to  Diog  L,  G6  aeq.):  1)  Euthyphron,  Apologia,  Crilo,  Pbaedo ;  3)  Cralylua, 
Theaetetus,  Bopbista,  PoUticus;  B)  Psnuenides,  Philebus,  Convivium,  Phsedrus;  4)  Aki- 
biades  I.  and  IL,  Eipparchus,  Anterastae;  6)  Theages,  Charmides,  Inches,  Lfsis;  6) 
Euthydemus,  Protagoras,  Oorg^  Mono;  T)  Hippias  Uajor,  Hippias  Uinor,  lo,  Menexenua; 
S)  Clitophon,  Rep.,  Timseus,  Critiaa;  9)  Minoa,  Legea,  Epioomis,  Epialolae. 

As  diab^ues  confessedly  spurious,  Diog.  L.  names  the  following:  Uido,  EttzUs, 
Halcyo,  eight  dialt^iues  without  an  introduction  (ixlfaia  $),  Sisyphus,  Axkxduis,  Pbaettcen, 
DemodocuB,  Cbelidon,  Hebdome,  Epimeoides.  Of  these  sre  preserred:  1)  Axiodius;  3) 
Concerning  what  is  just  (one  of  the  dialogues  without  exordium) ;  3}  Conoeming  virtus 
(ditto);  i)  Demodocua;  G)  Slsyphns;  fi)  Eryiisa;  1)  Halcyo  (which  usually  acctxnpanies 
Ludan's  works) ;  to  these  are  to  be  added  the  DeSnitiones,  which  are  likewise  spurious. 

Schleiermacher  places  <n  the  first,  or  elementary  divigion  of  Ibe  Platonic  works,  aa  Aiet 
works:  Phaedrua,  Protagoras,  PormBnidea;  sa  adjuncts:  Lysis,  Laches,  Cbsrmidea,  Euthy- 
phron; aa  oocasional  writings :  Apoh)gia  and  Crito;  andaa  semi-genuine  or  spurious:  I<^ 
Hii^las  Ulnor,  Hippsrdius,  Utnos,  Alcibisdes  II.  In  the  second  divi^oD,  ^Icb  contains  the 
dialogues  indirectly  dIalecUoal  in  form,  dialogues  devoted  prindpaUy  to  the  explanation  of 
knowledge  and  of  Intelligent  action,  Schleiennadier  els  sees  aa  chief  works:  Theaetetus, 
Sophistes,  PoUticus,  Phaedo,  Pbilebus;  as  adjuncts:  Gorgias,  lleno,  Euthydemus,  Cra^ 
lus,  Convivium ;  as  semi-genuine  or  spunous :  Theages,  Erastae,  Alcibisdes  L,  Uenexena% 
Eij^iiss  M^jor,  Olitopha    The  lliird,  oonstructive  diviikHi,  flnsllf,  ooiftsinB,  according  to 
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Sdileiermadier,  **  cblef  votln  the  ^al<%ue« :  Kepublic,  TimuuB,  and  Critiu;  uid  m  m 
adjunct,  the  LegM. — Bnudia  agroM  aubataotitllr  with  8chlei«iiDBcher,  but  twlda  that 
the  Protagoras  xmj  hare  been  coppowd  before  the  Fhaedrui,  and  placM  (with  Zeller) 
Fannenides  immediately  alter  SopliialeB  and  Pollticiis. 

E.  F.  Hermaaa  indudea  in  the  Brat  of  the  three  deralopmeDt-periods  which  be  aacribes 
to  Plato,  the  following  diatoguea:  Hipp.  Uin,,  lo,  Alcib.  I.,  Charm.,  LjbIh,  Lachea,  Protag., 
Euthfd.  The  ApoL,  Crlto,  Gorgiaa,  Eutbyphro,  Ueno,  Hipp,  ll^or  belong  to  a  "tranBition 
period."  In  the  aettind,  or  Hegario  period,  he  placea  CnityluB,  Tlieaet.,  Soph.,  Politicui, 
Parmeiiidea,  and  in  the  third  period,  the  period  of  maturity,  Phaedma,  ItenezenuB,  Con- 
virlnm,  Phaedo,  PhQeb.,  Kep.,  Tim.,  Critlaa,  Legea. 

Steiobart  (In  fala  introductionB  to  the  Platonic  dialognea  aooompanying  UOUer'B  traoa- 
latkm)  adopta  aabatantiallj  the  arrangement  of  Hermaan,  modityiilg  It  ool;  in  a  fow  minor 
pt^ts.  Suaemihl,  who  at  flrat  (in  hia  ProdrtmutM  Flaim.  Fondnmgat)  was  more  indinad 
to  the  Tiew  oT  Schleiermacher,  approached  Bubaequently  nearer  to  that  of  Heimano, 
adopting  an  intermediate  and  concUIatory  position  between  them.  He  holda  that  a  defloita 
plan  Dnderllei  the  Platonic  writings,  but  that  this  waa  not  whoUy  deieloped  in  Plato's 
mbid  at  the  very  beginning  of  htl  literary  activity.  He  belfOTes  that  it  waa  developed 
gradoally,  like  hia  philoBophj,  during  the  first  stadia  of  his  literary  activity,  becoming 
constantly  clearer  and  more  complete,  fiusemihl  lUITeni  fhim  Hermann,  In  aacribing  tha 
development  of  philoeophical  doctrine  In  Plato's  mind  less  to  eitemBl  inflnencea  and  more 
to  Plato's  originality.  Susemihl  regards  the  Phaednis  as  earlier  than  the  dinloguea  of 
Uemtann'i  "  Megaric  period,"  or,  at  least,  than  a  part  of  them. 

Munk  holds  fast  to  the  fundamental  idea  of  Schleiermacher,  that  all  the  dialogues  of 
Plato  were  composed  with  reference  to  a  detertnlnate  plui,  hut  believes  that  they  were 
nearly  all  written  alter  the  death  of  Socrates.  Be  emphasiies  more  the  attietic  side  of  this 
plan  than  the  didactic,  and  supposes  that  Plato  designed  in  the  succession  of  his  writings 
to  preaent  an  idealized  portrut  of  Socrates  as  the  genuine  philosopher^  he  believes,  acoord- 
In^y,  that  by  the  dironotogical  incceaslou  of  the  scenes  or  "situaliDDs,"  and  especially 
by  the  Increasing  age  at  which  Socrates  figures  in  the  successive  dialogues,  Plato  indicated 
the  order  in  which  he  himself  intended  them  to  be  studied,  and  that  this  order  agrees  In 
general  with  the  time  of  their  composition.  Mnnk's  theory  Is  an  hypothesis  worthy  of 
Donaideration.  llany  of  the  results  of  special  iDvestlgetion  accord  very  well  with  it, 
while  others  seem  to  oppose  it,  though  without  l>eing  sufficient  lo  set  aside  entirely 
the  prindple  Involved.  But  It  Is  beyond  qnestloa  that  the  manner  in  which  Munk  hat 
carried  tbrongh  and  applied  hia  principle  in  detail,  is  imperfect,  and  leaves  room  for 
nnmerona  correctiont.  Unnk  baa  neglected  the  question  of  the  genuineneaa  of  the 
dialogues,  and  has  ^ten  either  mads  too  light  work  of  the  investigation  of  th^r  chroDO- 
logfcal  ancceaalon  or  oondudted  it  fVom  too  exclusive  a  stand-point.  He  haa,  neverthelesSi 
famlsbed  many  very  vahiabLe  contributionB  to  this  department  of  spedal  investigation. 
Be  distinguishes  three  series  of  iMtings ;  I.  Socrates'  consecration  to  philosophy  and  hia 
eontesta  against  fUse  wisdom;  time  of  composition  389-384  b.  a:  Pann.  (time  of  the 
action,  446),  Pnitag.  (434),  Charm.  (432),  Laches  (4SI),  Qorgiaa  (420),  lo  (420),  Hlpi^as  I. 
(4S0),  Cratylus  (430),  Euthyd.  (420),  Sympot.  (417).  H.  Socrates  teaches  true  wisdom; 
tinwofoompositkin,  383-310:  Phaednis  (410),  Philebns  (410),  Rep.,  Tim.,  and  Critias  (409, 
•ee  Hnnk  in  Jahn'a  Jahrb.,  IS,  p.  791).  III.  S.  demonatratei  the  truth  of  his  teadibga  by 
the  erMdsm  of  appo^te  opinions  and  by  his  death  as  a  martyr;  time  of  composition,  after 
310:  Ueoo  (40BX  Theiet  (on  the  day  when  the  acousation  was  brought  fbrward  by 
Heletns),  Soph,  and  Politicus  (one  day  later),  Eutbyphron  (the  same  day  with  Theaet.)^ 
Aptriog.  (one  day  alter  tb*  embMsy  to  Delos),  Crito  (two  d^a  befbre  the  deaUk  of  Socrates), 
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Fhaedo  (on  the  da^  of  SocntoB'  deKth).  These  writingB  fonn,  Mcofding  to  Uank,  a  Cfdid 
complete  in  itselT;  thej  were  preceded  by  a  few  youthful  compoeitionB,  rii.:  Alcib.  I^ 
LtsIs,  and  Hippies  II.,  *Dd  followed  b/  MaDsienuB  (cranpoeed  alter  387)  and  LegeB  (begun 
in  397). 

Orote  bold*  that  tdl  those  dialogues  which  were  cooaidered  geduine  bj  Thrasyllus  am 
really  such,  beoause  it  ia  U>  be  preBuppoaed  that  thej  were  preierved  in  the  AlezandriaD 
Library  as  Platonic  writings  (which  is,  indeed,  Teiy  probable),  and  because  it  Is  further  to 
be  assumed  that  this  Library  received  them  in  the  tieginning  from  FlatoniatE  of  the 
Academy  (which  Is  prabably  true  of  many  of  these  writinge,  but  scarcely  of  ill),  and  that 
these  PlatoDista  poBsessed  a  complete  and  correct  collection  of  the  genuine  Platonic 
writings.  (This  latter  BUpposltioo.  however,  is  very  doubtful,  and  is  not  proved;  for  in 
thoae  eariy  timea  the  productive  philosophical  interest  generally  took  precedence  of  the 
literary  and  aDtiquBriao ;  it  i«  quite  conceivable  that  among  Plato's  remaina,  as  also  in 
book-collectioiis  belonging  to  Plstonists,  were  Included  copies  of  the  dialogical  writings 
of  Plato's  disciples — whidi,  IVom  all  the  indications,  we  must  suppose  to  have  been  very 
numerous — some  of  them  without  predae  indications  as  to  theii  authorship,  and  that  this 
gave  occasion,  earlier  or  Utter,  to  errors,  and  even  to  imposture.  The  suppo^tion  that  a 
complete  collection  of  the  genuine  writings  of  Plato  wbb  in  the  poasessioit  of  the  School,  and 
that  this  served  as  the  nonna  for  the  Platonic  canon,  would  prove  too  mnch,  sinoa  fhxn  it 
would  follow  the  genuineness  of  the  entire  collection  transmitted ;  but  surely  the  gesmine- 
uess  of  all  the  oonleuts  of  that  collection  can  not  he  Batisl^ctorily  deluded,  as,  e.  f.,  that 
of  Minos  and  the  Bplstles,  which  are  certainly  spurious,  yet  belong  to  the  writings  con- 
sidered genuine  by  Aristophanes  of  Byzantium.)  Orote  asaumea,  hirther,  that  all  the 
dial<^eB  of  I^lo  and  those  of  the  other  companions  of  Socrates  were  composed  after  the 
death  of  Soorates;  he  supports  this  altogether  rpasonable  opinion  with  the  most  cogent 
arguments.  Orote  rejects  the  hypothesis  of  Schleienuacher  and  Hunk,  of  a  didactic  or 
artistic  plan  oomprehonding,  with  few  exceptions,  all  the  dialogues;  he  deuiea  all 
"peremptory  and  intentional  sequence  or  ioterdepeudence;"  eedi  dialogue,  he  argues,  is 
the  product  of  the  "stste  of  Plato's  mind  at  tiie  time  when  it  was  composed;"  in  the  com- 
position of  the  dialogues  of  research  or  inquiry,  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  thst  Plato 
was  already  ia  posseasioD  of  the  solutions  contmned  in  the  constructive  dtali^Mes ;  the 
disturbing  of  pr^udkoes  and  pointing  out  of  difflculties  has  in  itself  s  very  great  worth; 
"the  dialogues  of  resesrch  present  an  end  in  themaelves."  Here  Qrote  seems  to  go  too 
tar.  Thst,  fbr  essm]de.  Id  the  Protagoras,  the  Platonie  Socrates  hypotitetiealiy  develops 
opinions  which  were  not  held  by  Plato  himself,  and  that  this  ia  intimated  by  Plato  by  tb« 
early  age  at  whidi  he  bringe  forward  Socrates  in  the  dialogue  named — thereby  su^eating 
a  more  advanced  and  mature  stadium  in  Socrates'  hfe,  to  be  set  forth  in  other  dialogues — 
all  this  would  have  to  be  admitted,  even  though  StAleiemacher's  and  Uunk's  view  of  an 
artistic  and  didactic  plan  underlying  aM  the  dialogues,  were  justiy  rejected.  Qrote  doea 
not  believe  that  the  chronological  sequence  of  most  of  the  dialogues  can  be  determiDed; 
he  conriders  them  in  his  work  In  the  following  order;  Apologia  (esrly,  and  eseentiallT' 
faithful),  Crito,  Euthyphron,  Ale  I.  and  11.,  Hippiss  Uajor  and  Uinor,  Hipparchus,  Uinoi^ 
Theages,  Erastae,  Ion,  Liches,  Charmides,  Lysis,  Entbydemus,  Ueno,  Protsgoraa,  Gorgia^ 
Phaedo,  Phaedrua,  Symposion,  Parmenidea,  Theaetetua,  Bophistes,  Polittoas,  Ctatylua, 
Fhilebus,  UenexeouB,  Glitopho  (wbldi  Qrote  defends  as  genuine,  but  fngmentary,  and 
flrat  made  public  after  Plato's  death),  Rep.,  TinL.  and  Critiaa,  Leges,  and  Splnonis. 
Orote's  work  is  rich  in  suggestion  snd  instruction ;  the  author  of  the  "  History  of  Greece  " 
maintalDs  here  hia  mwlerly  superiority  in  historical  presentaticm,  but  his  acceptance  as 
genuine  of  all  the  dialogues  socreditcd  by  Thrasyllos  hss  MUsed  him  to  lose  sight  of  Iha 
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essential  luuty  prMeot  in  Plata's  thougbt  and  worits,  and  to  admit  in  its  slfsd  a  lualtl- 
fsriousness  abounding  in  cbsnge  and  coatrBdiotioo. 

Schaarschniidt's  inTSstigBCloru  relate  cbieSj  to  the  qnestioa  of  ttie  gcauineness  or  spu- 
rionsnesa  of  Pluto's  'worlu,  and  incadentallj  onlj  to  that  of  their  chronologJCHl  order.  The 
result  ha  arriTes  at  is,  that  the  authentidty  of  the  following  dialog;ues  only  is  fully  aBBured : 
Phaedrus,  ProCagoraa,  Banquet,  Oorg;taB,  Republic^  and  TimaeuB,  Theaetetus,  Phaedo,  Laws. 
In  Plato'a  genuine  wotIcb  bo  sees  dnunatio  dialogues,  which  are  not  intended  to  Instruct 
the  reader  in  the  solutioli  of  the  fundanieutBl  queatioiiB  of  philosophy  themBslTeB,  but 
rather  from  the  stand-point  of  the  writer's  own  experience,  to  impress  in  a  living,  impres- 
sive  manner  oa  the  heart  of  the  reader  that  the  dialectical  labor  necessary  to  the  solution 
of  those  quBStionn  ia  the  nioral  concern  and  duty  of  every  man,  and  to  offer,  in  the  exam- 
ple of  ths  moat  remarkable  iuTestigator  of  ideas,  samples  of  the  srt  by  which  one  elcTatea 
himself  into  the  Ideal  region  and  in  its  light  oontemplatea  the  essence  of  the  Boal,  the  best 
tbrm  of  the  state,  or  even  of  the  cosmos,  as  the  eiprearion  of  the  most  perfect  Iiarmony. 
The  Socratic  dialt^e,  which  with  Xcnophon  and  other  foUowere  of  Socrates  served  to 
recall  their  late  master's  diBcussiona  concerning  ideas,  was  elevated  by  Plato,  who  used  the 
great*at  liberty  in  modiiying  its  content  aa  well  as  its  shape,  to  a  philoiopblcal  drama,  in 
whidi  Socrates  and  hia  collocutora  acquire  a  typical  character  as  repreaentBtiTes  of  variona 
intellectual  tendencies  and  ethical  etales. 

In  all  the  dialogues  of  Plato,  Socrste*  appeare  to  such  a  degree  and  in  such  a  msnner 
IdeaUzed,  that  it  is  impoasible  to  suppoae  any  of  them  to  have  been  composed  beforG  that 
erent  of  Socrates'  death,  which  transfigured  the  image  of  Socrataa  in  the  mind  of  Plato, 
The  Apology  appears  to  have  been  written  at  an  early  period  by  Plato,  and  to  present  not 
merely  the  sense  and  spirit,  but  nearly  the  *ery  words  of  Socrates'a  defense  (as  Schleier- 
macher  aaaumes).  Setting  aside  this  dialogue  (and  the  Crito?),  the  ideal  picture  of 
Socntlee,  as  presented  in  those  dialogues,  in  which  Plato  represents  him  as  a  man  not 
jet  advanced  in  years,  approaches  nearest  to  his  historical  figure.  Ihis  !s  tme  withont 
exception,  if  we  set  aside  as  fpuriouB  the  dialogue  Parmeaides,  which  treats  of  tlie  ideas, 
and  the  One  (Iv),  which  can  neither  be  nor  not  be.  The  time  of  the  action  of  this 
dialogue  Is  about  460,  and  in  it  the  early  training  of  Socrates  is  depicted  unhiatorically, 
with  a  certain  idealisation,  as  in  Phaedo,  p.  9b  e,  seq.,  not  conformable  to  the  teodenc;', 
eady  characteristic  of  Socrates,  lo  "examme"  subjects  dialectical ly  and  in  their  ethical 
hearings,  nor  in  a  manner  which  accords  with  the  Protagoras  and  the  other  diakigueB, 
but  with  a  mixture  of  later  ideas,  and  audi  as  were  foreign  to  Socrates.  The  unjustified 
reproach  is  here  directed  agaiuBt  Socrates,  that  hs  had  in  eariier  life  aEsumed  the  ex- 
istence  of  ideas,  fbr  the  purpoaeB  of  preparatory  dialectical  exerdses  (conducted  In  the 
method  of  two-rided  discnssions  respecting  particular  conceptions).  Socrates  appears  as  a 
man  of  middle  age,  probably  not  yet  forty  yean  old,  and  forcing  the  recognition  of  bis 
mastership  in  philosophy,  in  discussions  with  Protagoras,  who  was  by  many  years  his 
senior  (snd  incidentaUy  sIbo  with  HippiBS  and  Prodlcus),  in  the  artistically  very  SeiBhed 
dialogue  ProLagorat.  The  date  of  this  dialogue  must  bo  regarded  a«  about  432  b.  c., 
although  it  contains  portions  pointing  anachronistically  to  ■  later  period.  It  was  certainly 
composed  afler  the  death  of  Socretes,  and  perhaps  later  than  the  Fhaedrus.  In  the  ii»' 
logue  Protagoras  the  relation  of  virtue  to  knowledge,  the  nnity  or  plurality  of  the  virtues, 
and  the  cultivation  of  virtue  are  made  subjects  of  investigation,  and  the  conceit  of  the 
Sophists,  in  presuming  to  be  wise  and  to  make  othera  wise,  is  annihilated  by  the  ifiTamt  , 
of  Socrates,  whose  dialoctio  is  based  on  an  earnest  striving  after  truth  and  morality.  X 
dialogoe  mora  peculiarly  Platonic  in  content  and  fonn  is  the  Oorgiaa  (on  ths  questions : 
yrhtt  H  rhetoric  T  conTersation  between  Socrates  and  Goi^lai,  «c  2-1 G;  What  worth 
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knl  what  ml  poww  does  rhetoric  poueuT  convenation  betwMD  Boantes  aod  Polua,  te. 
lS-36j  Is  (he  proper  buslnera  of  lifo  poMoal  rhetoric  or  philoaoph]rT  oonrenMioa 
between  Socrates  and  CaUioleg,  a,  GT-83  ;  the  whole  is  st  lie  same  time  a  Justifioatton  by 
Plato  of  himself  in  adopting;  the  philosopher's  vocation).  The  time  at  wbiob  Flsto  would 
Tepreseot  the  coDTersations  as  beiog  held,  is  probably  421  b.  o^  though  snachroiiiatio 
refbrence  it  made  in  them  to  events  of  a  later  dale.  In  these  dialogues,  as  also  in  the 
following,  whose  suthentlcdty  In  pert  is  not  full/  cenifled,  Laches  (on  Courage),  Lysia 
(on  Friendship),  Charmides  (on  Temperance),  Biithyphro  (on  Piet?),  Hippias  Minor  (on 
Willful  Wnrng-doing),  and  in  others,  which  are  of  very  doubtftil  authentidty  or  are 
decidedly  spurious,  the  spedflcaUy  Plstonio  theory  of  Ideas  is  contained  onlf  by  itnplicatioi^ 
but  not  rormall;  developed  and  established.  This  may  be  explained  by  suppoaing  that 
Plato  in  these  dialogues  intentionally  confined  himself  to  mere  suggeationB  or  intimationB, 
being  guided  in  this  by  the  didactio  principle  of  a  gradual  expositiou  of  his  doctrines.  Or, 
it  may  be  explained  by  the  hypotheais,  that  Plato  had  himself  not  yet  arrived  at  the  theory 
of  ideas  in  ita  developed  form  (according  to  the  priodple  of  gradual  development  assumed 
by  E.  F.  Hermann) ;  but  the  circumstance  that  Plato  in  the  Protagoras  and  also  in  Gor- 
gias  (and  Laches,  etc.)  introduces  Socrates  as  a  man  still  in  middle  age,  is  deddedly  tnor- 
able  to  the  first  supposition.  The  theory  of  ideaa,  with  all  the  theoretical  poeitiotii 
wliiuh  it  involves,  is  first  expressly  set  forth  hi  the  Fbaedrus  aod  the  Convivium,  though 
in  mythical  form — not  in  the  form  of  dialectical  development.  The  dialogue  Fhaedrus 
critidees  ostentatious  eloquence  (that  of  Lysias  in  particular)  ft'otn  the  stand-pi^t  of 
philoaophy,  and  the  false  art  of  instruction  and  education  trom  the  stand-point  of  that 
art  which  is  true.  It  does  this  first  by  the  collocstiou  of  discourses  concerning  love, 
the  first  Lysianio,  the  second  in  fbrm  only,  and  the  third  in  both  form  and  tendency, 
Platonic  and  SocraUc,  and  then  by  a  general  condderation,  founded  on  theae  example)^ 
of  the  rhetorical  and  the  philosophical  or  dialectioal  methods.  But  the  examples,  in 
reapeot  of  their  sut^ects,  are  not  arbitrarily  chosen.  They  treat  i^rectly  of  the  true  end 
of  life  and  of  the  way  wbic^  conducla  to  it,  love,  taken  in  the  philosophical  sense,  being 
here  represented  as  the  united  striving  of  souls  to  reach  the  goal  of  philosophy,  i.  e^  the 
knowledge  of  ideas,  and  to  attain  to  that  practical  conduct  of  life  which  corresponds  with 
auch  knowledge ;  while  an  unphilosophicsl  rhetoric  is  portrayed  as  pursuing  ends  alto- 
gether inferior.  The  Fhaedrus  is  also  a  justification  of  Plato's  doctrinal  activi^  as  a 
teaoher.  In  it,  philosophical  authorship  is  represented  as  seoondaiy  to,  and  depcoident 
upon  oral  schooling  in  dialectic  It  Is  held  that  the  fonner  should  follow  the  latter 
only  as  iiri/«i^i!,  and  is  nothing  but  a  irayiniAj;  nulla,  a  kind  of  philosophical  poesy 
(cf.  Bq>.,  p.  60S),  Dot  to  be  compared  with  the  serious  earnestness  of  a  lifb  devoted, 
in  common  with  others,  to  inquiry  and  to  the  work  of  education  (a  declaration,  which, 
although  its  immediate  occasion  was  Plato's  poetical  imitation  of  the  &ocratic  dialectic^ 
none  the  less  implies  beyond  a  doubt  the  existence  already  of  a  circle  of  companions  of 
like  mind  with  Plato,  and  also  a  circle  of  scholars  and  co-inveatigators,  who  reoogniied. 
Plato  as  their  leader).  The  Canvivima  contains  a  series  of  discourses  respec^g  love, 
which  set  forth  the  various  conceptions  of  the  same,  ending  with  the  highest  philosophical 
c<Hioeption  of  bve,  as  m^ntained  by  Socntes,  and  all  In  the  form  of  encomia  addressed  to 
Eros.  At  last  Aldbiodes  steps  in,  extolling  Socrates  as  one  who,  in  his  relations  with 
himself,  had  exemplified  the  genuine,  pedagogical  love  in  a  maimer  fully  commeiieutat* 
with  Uie  requirement  of  philosophy.  The  Convivium  was  composed  386-3M,  or  at  lesat 
not  earlier  (as  appeara  &om  an  historical  allaslon  contained  in  it) ;  the  action  fills  in  th« 
year  n't.  The  relation  of  this  diali^ue  to  the  Sympatioa  of  Xenophon  is  disonased  on. 
the  one  lids  by  K.  F.  Hermann  (Aw^.,  Utrb.  1S41 ;  Odtt.  18Ur-(E),  who  considers  th« 
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Plktonlc  composition  ihe  evlier;  on  the  other,  by  A.  Hog  (In  the  AOoL,  TO.  1811,  p.  634 
■eq.,  to  which  Hemwra  Kiponds,  Md^  ToL  VIIL),  O.  Ferd.  Beitig  (Prvfr^  Berne,  1864), 
•ndBoedch(A!««)tiiJla<<,  quamFlato  ewnXnopJianftextraiMM^rfur,  Bnlin,  1811,  did  in 
T.  BaomeT'e  Anti^uar.  BrUfe,  Leipaic,  1851,  p.  40  Mq.).  Tbe  Phiednia  mppean  to  han 
been  written  not  long  before  the  Banquet ;  the  time  of  the  aclioa  in  Plato's  intentiua  maj 
be  perhaps  moat  lurelf  determined  tVom  tba  oircumBUnoe  that  Isocrates  (born  43K)  ia 
iiam»d  in  it  aa  a  young  beginner,  of  whom  great  eipeotationa  might  Jiiati)'  be  entertalnad; 
with  this  is  ta  be  joined  the  fitct  that  Lyiua,  who  ia  repreaented  aa  liTing  at  Athena,  is 
known  fVom  other  aauroei  to  hare  returned  thither  tlrom  Lower  Italj  in  the  jaar  411; 
jet  it  ia  uncertain  whether  Plato  knew  and  took  into  oxiaideratioa  thia  tima  of  the  Tetnin 
of  I^aiaa,  of  whidi  he  Dowbcre  tnakea  mention  hunielC  According  to  Diog.  Ii^  IIL  38, 
the  naedna  waa  Plato'a  earlieat  compoaition ;  /et  this  statement,  though  poaaiblj-  correct, 
la  not  auScimtlj  well  authenticated.  The  data  of  the  compodtion  of  the  P/uatdna  Adli 
undoubtedly  within  the  jeara  386-384  B.  □.,  acoording  to  the  praaent  atate  of  Inveatiga- 
tiona ;  but  nearl  J  all  tbe  data  on  which  are  founded  tbo  Tarioua  attempts  at  a  more  exact 
determination  of  it  are  verf  uncertain.  In  case  Plato  made  thia  dialogue  first  public  on  hia 
ratom  after  longjoumeri,  and  wrote  the  lyolagorta,  aa  alio  the  Gorgiat,  at  a  later  period, 
it  would  aeem  beyond  doubt  that  in  theae  latter  dialogues,  wbkh  are  fllJed  with  eleinenlaijr 
inquiriea  in  the  field  of  dialactia  and  ethics,  Plato  coptdoual;  and  with  artistic  intention 
tei^eaented  the  a^  of  Socrates  as  auch,  that  notwithstanding  their  posaiblj  later  compo- 
ntion,  thej-  could  be  ueed  as  preparatory  for  tbe  derelopoent  of  ideal  contaised  In  the 
nuKdrtu — each  of  ^le  dialogues,  of  oourte,  bong  conudered  in  ita  r«lation  to  the  ideal 
picture  of  the  PUtonio  Socrates,  aa  preaented  by  all  the  dialoguea  taken  together. 

In  B  letter  addreaeed  to  me,  and  whlidl  it*  author  haa  kindly  permitted  me  to  pablish, 
SuftmOl  expresses  his  belief  that  tbe  date  of  the  compoaldon  of  the  Phatdna  may  be 
fixed  at  389  or  388.  He  reasons  as  foUDwa;  "Isoeratea  must  have  been  at  Uiat  time  a 
well-known  author  and  perhapa  alao  already  a  teacher  of  eloquence ;  but  up  to  3B1  Im 
neither  engaged  in  giving  inatroclion  as  auch  a  teacher,  nor  in  any  other  ocoupation  except 
the  oomposition  of  judicial  discouraeB,  a  work  which  he  afterward  entirely  diaoootinued; 
and  since  the  criticism  of  Lysiaa  in  the  Phaedrus  tunia  on  one  of  tbe  oatentatioua  diacoursea 
of  that  orator,  it  is  Iiardly  possible  not  to  «uppa»e  that  the  laoorates  who  is  contniated 
with  him,  had  already  begun  to  compose  Such  diacourses,  when  the  dialogue  was  written. 
Now  the  oldest  of  these,  the  Encomium  of  Busiria,  aaema  to  date  fhun  3>0-389.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  ia  dilBcult  to  auppoae  that  long  after  390  or  389  Plato  should  not  have  be- 
come so  uudeceiTed  reapecting  the  character  and  meiita  of  Isoeratea,  as  to  render  it  impoi- 
iilde  for  bim  still  to  express  himself  respecting  ^jt"  in  auch  terma  as  thoae  hete  employed 
by  hhn.  Spengel,  Indeed  {Itokr.  wnj  PL,  p.  16  seq.;  347  aeq.),  thinks  that  when  laocnttea 
ccmposed  hia  work  against  (he  Sophists,  which  Is  beyond  question  to  be  considered  aa  a 
•on  of  inaugural  programme  of  bis  course  as  sn  instructor,  he  can  have  been  at  the  moat 
not  more  than  forty  yean  old,  since  be  says  in  Antid.,  %  ISB,  that  he  wrote  this  work 
Tptimpoq  and  ox^ui';  but  it  is  to  ba  noticed,  1)  that  he  there  Judge*  hhnaelf  (g  9) 
xptmrimpot  only  at  tbe  age  of  eighty-two  years ;  1)  that  If  Isoarales  opened  hia  sdiool 
at  Athena  aa  early  aa  486,  he  must  at  the  aams  time  have  been  writing  Judicial  dlscoorsea 
during  a  period  of  at  least  iwo  years,  which  oontradicia  the  express  testimony  of  Ariatotle, 
hi  Cic,  Brvtui,  IS,  «8  (fVagm.,  IIS,  Bose)." 

Of  Toiy  uncerUin  authenticity  are  the  Hlppba  K^or  (On  the  BaautilVil),  lo  (Concerning 
losi^ratiou  and  ReOection),  Ueno  (Can  Virtue  be  Taught  T),  and  Meuexenui  (a  XiyK  '"- 
Tifaf  on  fallen  Athenians  with  Socratea  aa  tbe  speaker).  It  ia  poMible  that  Fhito  eariy 
OMnmenced  writing  on  tbe  dialogue  on  juitic^  which  he  afterward  enlarged  iiil«  tbe  work 
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Teipecting  justice  la  th«  life  of  the  indlTidtul  tnd  in  tite  ttata  (Ths  Stats,  PaltCeio,  Ret- 
puhlica).  Thii  work  was  Ibllo\red  by  ths  TlmaeuB  (conlunin^  Flato'a  natural  philnaophf, 
frith  TimcuB  the  F;th*goreui  aa  apolfeaniui)  uid  Critlaa  (a  fragment  of  an  unflniBhed 
work,  coDt^[ng  sn  imaginary  political  atory  of  the  primitive  timel)i  the  time  of  theaa 
dialogues  blla  in  ttie  year  409  a.  c.  The  Fhaedo,  which  preaenta  the  dying  Socratea 
demonatrating  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  Beema  to  have  been  commenced  later  than 
the  Timaeus  and  to  close  up  the  Cydus,  by  ahowtng  how  the  noblest  and  the  abiding 
good  for  the  immortal  soul  coniiaU  In  [Jiiloaophical  knowledge  and  in  action  founded 
on  Buch  knowledge  (somewhat  at  in  the  Banquet,  where  Plato  advancee  from  the 
praise  of  Eroa  to  that  of  the  person  of  the  true  Erotic).  To  the  dialogues  of  late  com- 
potition,  the  Hieaetetus  (which  stands  in  the  closest  relation  to  Bep^  V,  Vli  seq^  and 
I^,  p.  51)  seems  to  belong.  In  this  dialogue  Plato  shows  how  knowledge  (tttier^/i^) 
differs  trma  aense-perception  (aloBiiait,  dh.  B-30),  and  trom  correct  Judgment  or  opinion 
(difo  Wfl%,  chB.  31-3S).  The  definition  of  trrumi/ii?  as  ASfa  W»%  ptri  Uyov  (ch.  39 
seq.),  he  finda  nnsatisbcCory  on  account  of  the  ambiguity  of  the  term  Myot.  He  thus 
Indirectly  props  up  the  theory  of  ideas  by  malntBining  that  the  diSerence  between  knowl- 
edge on  the  one  hand,  and  sensuous  perception  snd  opinion  on  tha  other,  is  founded 
on  ■  diffbrsace  between  the  objects  of  knowledge  and  those  of  soosation  and  'opinion 
(hence  oa  the  diflereuce  betweeu  the  ideas  and  the  individual  objecta  existing  ia  time  and 
spsce).  Of  uncertain,  yet  extremely  probable  auChentldty  is  the  dialogue  anologona  in 
durscter  to  the  Thoaetotus,  entitled  Cratylus  ("pi  ipftirvrof  bvofianiv.  Whether  the 
names  of  things  belong  to  them  ^«ci,  by  natural  adaptation,  nr  are  given  to  them 
arbitrarily  and  by  common  consent);  lee,  on  the  one  hand,  Sehaarachmidt,  Utber He 
UntthOuti  da  Diahji  EratylM,  In  the  Rhtin.  Jftu.,  N.  S.,  XX.  1865,  pp.  321-356;  and  hii 
work ;  DU  Sammlung,  etc.,  p.  345  seq. ;  on  the  other  hand,  Albert!,  in  the  /fAsi'n.  Mia..  XXT., 
1866,  pp.  18O-209;  and  iu  the  Gbtt,  Gtl  Ant.,  1867,  pp.  121-768;  and  especially  Benfey 
in  the  SMhricktm  von  itr  Xgl  Go.  d.  Win*,  m  GoUiitfm,  No.  8,  March  7,  1866:  "Aumag 
tiaer  Abbandittng  vter  die  Ai^aabe  da  Flaton.  Dv^iga  Erat]iha,"  or  the  work  itself,  which 
has  since  been  published  at  GoUingen,  1860;  also  Lehra,  In  the  ^i*r.  ifin.,  N.  S.,  XXIL 
ISGT,  pp.  436-440.  It  is  also  questionable  whether  Plalo  himself,  or,  what  would  appear 
more  probable,  an  early  Plalonist  composed  the  EuthydemuB,  a  diali^ue  richly  spiced  with 
pleasBDtry,  and  the  subject  of  which  Booitz  {Platan.  Studiat,  Hefl  !,  Yienna,  1 SGD,  p.  32  seq.) 
happily  deBcribes  as  follows;  "The  vocation  of  philosophy,  as  tho  truo  educatrix  of  youth, 
is  defended  and  justified  in  opposition  to  the  seeming  wisdom  which  seekB  to  take  its  place. 
In  a  contest  in  which  each  is  brought  forward  in  its  Own  defense."  SchaarwJimidt  at- 
tempts to  demonstrate  its  epuriousness  (in  his  work  above  cited,  pp.  326~34!),  The  Pttilebus, 
treating  of  the  Qood,  is  one  of  the  latest  compositions  of  Plato ;  in  it  wo  perceive  already 
something  of  the  Pythagori^i^  manner,  toward  whidi  Plato  Inclined  io  his  later  yesr% 
and  which  prevailed  still  more  among  the  Brat  Academiea.  The  Sophistes  (on  the  Sophist 
and  the  field  of  his  knowledge,  the  Mon-EiiBtent)  and  the  Politioug  (the  Statosman  and 
the  field  of  his  knowledge  and  action)  were  composed,  in  all  probability,  not  by  Plato,  but 
by  one  of  his  Bcholors  (see  Schsarschmidt,  Shein.  Mia.,  X.  &.,  XVIIL  pp.  1-28,  and  XIX. 
pp.  S3-96,  less  and '63:  yet  cf.  Hayduck,  Uitber  dia  RJJkeit  da  Soph.  vndPol.,1.  (Grr^nr. 
aipan.-Progr.),  16M,  and  Gd.  Albert!,  Aha'n.  jMm.,  1866,  No.  9,  p.  130  seq. ;  and  on  the  otber 
side  again,  Bchaarschoiiat,  Die  SamTTdimg,  etc,  pp.  181-245).  The  dialogues  Sophistes 
and  Folitlcus  are  formally  connected  with  the  Theaetotua  of  Plato,  aa  constituting  with  it 
one  whole.  They  purport  to  furnish  that  continuation  of  the  inquiry  be^n  in  tha 
Theaetetus,  whidi  was  declared  necessary  at  the  end  of  this  diali^ue,  and  in  whlc^  tha 
lutilectof  Ideas  waa  to  be  more  especially  treated  of.     But  thdr  relation  to  the  Theutetna 
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b  oolj  superSdal,  and  the  continiutioD  klluded  to  wm  Amiuihed  ntlier  in  tlw  inTeatig*- 
tionB  cooducted  bj  Plalo  in  tbe  midBt  of  hu  diadplei  and  in  the  teac^Dga  ho  then  and 
then  ooaununicated  to  them,  the  lo-celled  ifpa^  HytatTa.  The  last  work  of  PUto,  oMdB 
public^  Moording  to  ancient  Mooonta,  b;  one  of  hia  diiei^es,  Philip  ttie  OpuDttan,  (Km 
Plato'a  nwgh  draught,  la  the  L^ea  (Concerning  the  wcond-beat  state).  Bj  the  guast  tma 
Athena,  who  bads  U>  the  ooDTenutum,  ^ato  aeema  to  have  intended  himaelC 

Adhue  tvbjudia  Ut  uL  The  iminediate  problem  ia  now  the  exact  mTeatigatioD  of  Qt» 
compoaitioa  of  the  dialogues  taken  aingly.  aa  introductoij  to  which  work,  besides  SdileieN 
ntacher'a  Introductions  and  the  works  of  BramUs,  Steinhart,  Susemihl,  and  others,  audt 
tmmja  sa  TrendelanbuiK's  O*  ^^at  FkOebi  tmtiio  (Beriin,  1831),  and  Bonits'a  FlatoiAckt 
Sludiai  (Vienna,  18eS-«0),  maf  be  pTOfllably  oonaDltad. 

g  41.  The  dirisioQ  of  philosopher  into  Ethics,  Phjeics,  and  Dia- 
lectic, though  not  expressly  eoanciated  by  Flato,  was  practically 
inTolved  in  his  treatment  of  the  different  claesee  of  philosophical 
problems  in  different  dialognea,  and  may  be  made  the  baais  of  an 
exposition  of  his  doctrine.    We  begin  with  the  Dialectic  of  Fljtto. 

The  Platonic  philosophy  centers  in  the  Theory  of  Ideas.  The 
Platonic  Idea  (Mfa  or  eido?)  is  the  pnre,  archetypal  essence,  in  which 
those  things  whicli  are  together  snbsnmed  nnder  the  same  concept, 
participate.  Esthetically  and  ethically,  it  is  the  perfect  in  its  kind, 
to  which  the  giren  reality  remains  perpetually  inferior.  Logically 
and  ontolt^cally  considered,  it  is  the  object  of  the  concept  As  the 
objects  of  the  onter  world  are  Eeverally  known  through  corresponding 
mental  representations,  so  the  idea  is  known  through  the  concept 
The  Idea  is  not  the  essence  immanent  in  the  Tarions  similar  individual 
objects,  as  such,  bat  rather  this  essence  conceived  as  perfect  in  its 
kind,  immntable,  nnique,  and  independent,  or  existing  per  m.  The 
ideft  respects  the  universal ;  but  it  is  also  represented  by  Flato  as  a 
spaceless  and  timelees  archetype  of  individuals.  The  more  Plato  in 
Ilia  specnlation  and  in  his  language  gives  place  to  his  fancy,  so  much 
the  more  does  he  individualize  his  Ideas;  the  more  he  confines 
bimself  to  pore  cogitation,  so  mnch  the  more  does  he  approach  the 
apprehension  of  the  idea  nnder  the  form  of  universality.  Let  the 
individnala  which  share  in  the  same  essence  or  belong  to  the  same 
clasB,  be  conceived  as  freed  from  the  limits  of  space  and  time,  from 
materiality  and  individnal  deficiency,  and  bo  lednced  to  a  unity, 
-which  is  the  ground  of  their  existence,  and  this  unity  (objective  and 
zeal,  not  merely  thonght  by  ns  through  abstraction)  will  be  the  Pla- 
tonic idea. 

To  express  the  relation  of  individuals  to  their  corresponding  ideas, 
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Plato  p)nplq3ra  the  twin  "participation"  (/tiOeSif),  and  also  "imita- 
tion" (jUfitiai^,  ti*at(MJt^).  The  idea  is  the  archetype  (na^uyfia)^  indi- 
Tidnal  objects  are  images  (elAuKa,  6itouJttaTa)  •  the  idea,  though  exieting 
independently  (airrd  »id'  ovrd),  has  also  a  certain  community  (xMvwia) 
vith  things ;  it  is  in  eome  sense  present  {va^ovala)  in  them  \  bnt  the 
specific  natora  of  this  commnnity  Plato  has  n^lected  more  precisely 
to  define. 

The  attribution  to  die  ideas  of  indq>endent,  nngnlar  ezistNice, 
or  the  hypoBtasizing  of  the  ideas,  implied  a  certain  separation  of  them 
from  individual  things.  Thus  understood,  the  doctrine  was  described 
and  combated  by  Aristotle  as  a  x'-'P^*'  (separation  of  the  ideal 
from  the  real).  This  rieir  of  the  ideas  seems  to  have  grown  upon 
Plato,  so  that  at  last  we  find  him  considering  the  ideas  (and  espe- 
cially the  highest  among  them,  the  idea  of  the  Good)  as  efficient 
canses,  which  impart  to  individaals  their  existence  and  eesence. 
Plato  calls  them  fignratively  (in  the  Timaens)  Qods,  and  appears,  in 
speaking  of  the  World-Bnilder  (the  I>emiu^oe),  who  shapes  all 
things  for  good,  to  intend  the  idea  of  the  Good.  The  (nnconsciouely 
mythical)  persooification  of  the  ideas  became  complete  in  the  asser' 
tion,  that  movement,  life,  animation,  and  reason  belonged  to  them ; 
yet  this  doctrine  (enounced  in  the  dialogue  S<^hi8teB)  can  scarcely 
have  been  that  of  Plato  himself,  who  held  fast  to  the  immntability 
of  the  ideas,  bnt  only  of  a  portion  of  his  disciples.  ' 

A  plurality  of  ideas  is  assumed  by  Plato,  corresponding  with  the 
plurality  of  concepts.  All  the  relations  which  snb^st  between  con* 
oepts  find,  according  to  Plato,  their  analoga  in  the  relations  of  the 
ideas  to  each  other.  The  higher  or  more  general  concept  is  related 
to  the  lower  or  lees  general  ones  ranged  imder  it,  as  each  of  the  latter 
is  to  the  individual  notions  which  it  includes ;  accordingly,  in  Plato's 
view,  that  idea  which  is  the  object  of  the  higher  concept,  is  so  related 
to  those  ideas,  which  are  the  objects  of  the  lower  concepts,  as  is  each 
(^  these  ideas  to  the  group  of  individual  objects  corresponding  to  it 

The  highest  idea  is  the  Idea  of  the  Good.  Aa  the  cause  of  being 
and  cognition,  it  is  as  the  sun  in  the  kingdom  of  ideas.  Plato 
appears  to  identify  it  with  the  supreme  Deity.  That  the  idea  of  the 
good,  and  not  that  of  Being,  should  be  conceived  as  the  highest,  is  in 
consonance  with  the  ethical  character  of  the  doctrine  of  ideas,  accord- 
ing to  which  the  idea  is  the  perfect  in  its  kind ;  and  it  is  not  in 
C  with  the  It^cal  and  oQtological  purport  of  that  doctrine, 
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B  tbe  j;ood  may  b«  conaidered  as  an  idea  quite  aa  nnlTenal  aa 
being,  since  erer;  d^g,  in  so  far  aa  it  is  tmly  existent,  ii  also  nacea- 
•arilygood. 

As  mathematical  et^ition  holds  a  middle  place  between  philo* 
eophical  and  eensibla  cognition,  bo  mathematical  objects  form  a  mean 
between  BensnoOB  things  and  ideaa. 

The  method  of  cognition  bj  which  the  ideas  are  apprehended,  is 
Dialectic,  which  proceeds  in  a  twofold  direction,  rising  first  to  the 
nniTersal  and  then  retorning  from  the  tmiTeresl  to  the  particular. 
A  forenmner  of  dialectical  o(^ition,  and,  in  the  event  of  the  latter 
being  nnattaioable,  its  snbetitate,  is  the  mythical  method  in  treating 
of  the  ideaa. 

^e  work  of  drawing  np  a  complete  sj^tem  of  the  ideas  was  not 
aocomjJished  by  Flato.  Ab  a  step  in  this  direction,  however,  we 
may  r^ard  the  redaction  of  the  ideas  to  nombera,  which  Plato 
ondertook  in  his  old  age,  after  having  originally  developed  the  theory 
of  ideas  apart  from  all  consideration  of  the  relations  of  nnmbers. 
Bnch  also  was  the  stoicheiology  connected  with  this  rednction,  or  the 
doctrine  of  the  singalar  or  limiting  element,  of  the  undetermined 
element  determinable  by  the  former,  and  of  the  third  element  reenlt- 
ing  from  the  miztore  of  the  first  two, — the  three  constitnting  th« 
elements  of  all  that  exists. 

Od  ths  Sjitai  of  PUM  In  tCBcnl,  oC,  In  addlUm  to  tba  nbcrra-dtad  woA*  tt  TmiMuaii  «ad  K.  F. 
Hcraum  nd  tba  UitoilH  oT  Rttte,  BrudLi,  ull  Zalln,  tha  foUnirlRK:  I^L  0«I1-  *u  Bmd*,  JnMu 
miDK^Mat  PU^imteat,  Ctrwiht.  IBn-M;  ad.  IL,  LajdaB,  IStf;  C.  Baak,  Flat^t  FIHUhijMi  im 
AiHm  anr  gmMtelmt  JWiafetalWiA  StntlsBt,  IgM;  A.  AnoU,  rft|-'r-  dtr  PtatmltiJuit  Fklla- 
loplkUaU  XlKlillimt  lit  On  SHdbmtJK  J^ato  mid  dtrJ'liaiim^Mt  UHrha^t,^itan.l»U.  (FanM 
Uh  thtrd  part  of  JVaL  Wirt*,  lima^tt  trSdrt  (Wd  *•  UraM  Tnwii— Uai^i  itamMaU^  SrtU^ 
IBMafv.) 

Ob  Uw  whole  PUISBls  |.liUoaS|>hT  In  lla  nlitlou  to  Jndalam  and  GblWkMltr,  wa  <kr.  rnd.  SUodM, 
Dt  pliaBieplUat  Flalimtea*  man  doetmia  rtHaUMU  Jtidalea  1  OJhrMlau  oofMUHH.  GML  181*;  a 
AekansasB,  Au  <nWi(Hii*a  te  i^Ia  MHl  to  dir /^lotnOHtM  .nUoiiqMa,  HiBbD^ 
^K-KHmij:  n«(»riMMAiMMJ«BKafc,Ediabiiisli,lNL— TV.);  r«rd.air<ABui,AHOrMIM« 
da  FhOaUnHU  odtr  Satratm  imd  a^Hitiit,\a  tbaZtab-.ySr  nasi.,  IBtT,  Va.  I,  pp.  1-lM,  ud  lap*- 
nulf,  Ttb.  IttT.  {But  ihoin  bo*  Om  pnnUcabb  (InMaM  to  tb*  PIMaala  Mad  «Mte  nn  n*Hiad  Bf 
tba  Chrljdaa  (hiMh,  wbMi  nmlt  ha  aUrtboM*  W  tba  laiiar  i*latlDMUp  of  tk*  t««,  M  *Mh  NM^Bltlnt  tlw 
■uMuKaUtj  If  tha  Idaal;  but  PUanlam,  ha  adda,  vM  natlBC  la  tha  aaato  rf  tha  uUr  of  Iha  dlTliia  aad 
tba  hniuB,  In  potf Ufa  or  asbaUDtlal  taopnt,  and  la  *  maftMam  tt  tta  pbaaooMM  oT  *ab5«atln  «»• 
KimUData.  Baor'a  santepUon  of  "aabattnHatUr,"  honrar,  waTan  batnaa  tUt  at  ■BsanadoiiBaia  [Iha 
■BilaBl  eoBnptlop]  aad  tnatMidania  [■  non  DKidgn  »e].  It  mj  wall  ba  aaked.  wbelbar  mm  of 
•>aiiltT''laiwt  TlilblalBplato'idlilBctlathulBthadoginaauf  tba  ahimliT)  A.  BaamW,  Win.  .dMoad- 
tMa^as  ad.  br  J.  I.  JaaoU,  Bcriln,  IBSl,  IL  1»  aat.  i  J.  MUiapr,  AUMttaw  WKJ  AdMiAaai,  Bacaubari, 
ISC',  p.  tSSaaq.i  B.SU(i«,£>i  vi  eu  petmtaU,  tuanpUiimiplita  aimj^a.  imprlmit  ftafcatoa  a«  at»<a^ 
dK  itrx*-.  apaliigilanmt  tata  tl.  luibmirM,  UtC,  ISMi  1.  UlehaUa,  IMi  ilUAagpJUl  JtAal  to  Unr 
ftBMTH  Jliatiiag  wr  jigiiliailm  WaMUIt.  UftuMar,  lgO>-M;  DaltHch  fiMkar,  itaf^Waa.  ^alaaa 
Jlati^t  to  aatoir  nmOmog  mm  a>f<rt(a>aa  Awiu,  rralbarr,  l««l:  Batv.  Tan  StatR,  .SUan  BAObr 
aar  gaaoHoilfi  ifa.  jTaOaJwatM.  FWU  L  ud  IL,  SStt,  UOi-M:  AStti   IMfll^  Ja  j>Hawj*t«  <a 
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nitim !  JkpMfHan,  UMra  tf  arWffM  A  la  MerU  dit  idin  [0%mf  amromii  par  lAoad.  dm 
&iW)M  JTonite  If  i-oUNgiMt),  PhU,  IM.    (CI  the  lltaiUure  lo  |48.) 

AmoDj  Ui*  wller  meiwgrqihl  on  PlMo's  U1W17  of  !dau  nuf  be  menUDnrd  tluH  rf  Jik.  Bnicker 
(ITU),  Gottlab  Imt  Sdmlm  (ITH),  Friedricfa  Tlator  Lebenebt  PIiwlBit,  Job.  Triedr.  Duinun,  Tb. 
FilH  (1T») ;  UKOf  tbg  DHn  »«Dt,  tboH  otl-A.  ¥titii.S»r\tut{I>ti'labmloi8y^*BuiMtF¥mdaafBto 
aan.,  l6aCI,npniducedlIiToLI.<irHerbwt'lJ:i:Avlr,,lSU,ti.«T>rq.,uullii'VaI.  XILorbliCurapl.  Wotki 
19U,  p.  (I  Hq.i  ot  BoeiU, Jtea  £A.-Z<aiHff.  IBW,  Ko.  IM  ti\,\  Cbrbt.  Aug.  BrudU  {Ualratt  Aeaiimlai 
ttprdltit  ArliUittUlUbrUdt  Id*UMi*  aoHO,^an,\iM\i.±TTiait\m\mriiPlali>m4t  dt  lAilt  It  N»- 
wurU  OantHna  «  ArlttaHU  iBuHrala,  Lelpa.  IBMX  O.  Blcbter  (£>«  /d.  jPI,  UApt.  1S17),  Lndoir  Wlea- 
boit  IIU  primMto  U.  Ft.  HMH,  AIUOI,  1S»),  K.  F.  Birmuui  {Mart.  lHt.-Xat,  Isn-lESt  ud  1SS>X 
Ham.  BonlU ,<ZXip.  itatMlaa*  dtki*.-  Z>i  Idea  Sck{;  Di  Animat  Jfuittlaitat  ajnid  Flat.  XleaumtU, 
]>niBm,imiZi^ariUibtr  d4tArl1i*I>tr^t^KVdrPhittm.nUtiirphlt,lD  Z.-t  Fiat.  Sbulltm,  Tth. 
leU,  pp.  Itr-SM),  FnuJtbb<D(Z>iil«f.(f«Miui,Baim.lBig),J.  r.  NauriwHi  (Quill  PL  dt  tdtit  te^~ 
aril.  PuU,  ISn,  Ap«.  <la  la  (Uori*  plaUmieimnt  dtt  idiit.  F■^l^  1GCI8),  Gnwr  (Torgia,  IBtl),  S.  Klb- 
binC  (H*  (ban,  |  «),  Tb.  It^nln  {A*  Aaoir  <n  U(  Platonle  Idta,  Londan,  1§M),  Horm.  Coben  I^Dta 
plat.  IdtHtlilut,  pvMoffitek  tiaiiiiettU,la  tba  "ZtUtArjnr  VMitrpt^BlivUmtd  SpraelHrHir  <ii. 
hj  M.  Luuu  ind  H.  Sulntbil,  TsL  IT„  Berlls,  IStO,  pp.  40S-4U);  cf.  Uu  Bchnddevla'i  ZtafvlWMauM 
pUloL  d*  PlaiimU  TTitattM  pattt  prior*  ^telmtn  (/luuf.-ZKw. ),  aaulECBg,  ISM,  ud  alher  opnimbB 
bj  lh>  nuD«  Mtbar  on  tba  ThsHUtni,  Bopb.,  Pum.,  ale,  ind  Ad.  Tnndelanbnig'i  J)a(  JOmmaat,  rin. 
Sand  dtr  Vmfamdlii*a/t  ZviicAni  dv  gritMtiAeii  AnAaiob!fi<4  tmd  PMIokjMi,  Barllo.  1SC&  (TIm 
riiliiot  tha  Mm  Uinta  Iba  pbroomaml— which  la  Id  conliinpllj  irllb  tba  tandeoiij  of  Ditura  baraelf^U 
lUnstntad  bf  TrukdalaDbarg  ij  u  eiunpla  tram  Iba  pUMia  irt  of  the  flmvkt,  whan  tba  IkcU]  ugle  of 
OuDpar  axeaad^  lb  lla  spprwiflh  to  a  right  ufcia,  the  Uralta  netullj  obaerred  In  natnTe;  Id  tbti  eauOi 
■■n  "^1  lii*  U<*  It  "  tb*  tnodmneiilii]  Joao  or  t^pe,  elantad  ihar*  th*  nratatlDB  of  pbebonwDA,  tha  iraba* 
tfp^  tovud  vhiah  ill  thlnga  tend.*') 

On  tha  nuthsiDitluI  fa«aga>  In  Flslo'B  wrttlnf*,  Tbaodorna  ot  Soil  (PIntirch,  Di  Dff.  One,,  ab.  SB) 
nd  ThM.  of  Bdittui  (»i>  utA  fiafiNiaTvriiv  ^tft/irifMr  <ii  ripr  nnl  IUin>»c  Ax^ypanv)  in  uelent  tlmea, 
ud  to  modern  tloiei  UuUwelle  (GOtt.  1800.  ud  Lalpolo,  laiS).  O.  E.  Cbr.  Schneider  (Z)a  JTimuro  PlaU, 
BriUu,  latt),  J.  J.  Viiei  (FL-t  ZaU  [Etp^  bU],  Heidelberg,  IMS),  a  f.  Vri  IDt  Im  nxHAam.  te 
PlalmU  Maim*,  IIlll^  IStS),  Joh.  Wsltg.  Mallet  {Commmlar  a>tr  wtuel  SUUm  <■  PUt  Xmo  *• 
T^tatul.  Natunberg,  ITRT;  ivil/bnff  (fsf  mm  Wa  nrmoUtit  AvU,  <M(L  IffiS).  C.  I.  HermuD  (Da 
J'wiwra  i%ifoiiii,Hisbaig,ie8a),B.r.  Align*!  (Berltn,  199  end  IBMX*i>d  othEr*.  hiT*  wrinan;  Adulph 
Benaeka  appean  to  b*Ta  flTen  tbeeoiraflteipluutlonof  (begooiDetrioal  hjpotbedB  ftdnnaed  la  the  Jfaiiv 
In  the  Prtgr.  dm  SIbtmfr  Oyan„  IStl.  ffla  neril*  In  reject  ot  tbt  ndnnunieDt  U  ouOaiuNa  hiT* 
b*«n  dlaeoiaad  (thongh,  tor  tb*  moit  pu-t,  vithont  inffldenUr  erltloil  IniHtlgitlini)  tj  the  hlMorteii*  of 
■wthHuttc),  r(pHilill7  bj-  Ilontndn,  BoHnt,  Cbulei,  Ameth,  ud  In  the  monognpb  bj  C  Blua,  Dt  Plat. 
<«aa<m(iM»(nw-AaB0.XBanB.19ei;d:>]ioniigeT,  £>*  pHnuniMi  (WMMWo*  t^pwl  ffmaoni^  Heldel- 
baif,  18U,  ud  BrattofaBaldar,  In  hii  work  on  the  Oeoiaett?  </  Eieltd,  Lelpde,  1STD. 

or  tb*  FUtonla  DbOtoth)  tr»t ;  Joh.  Jh.  EDgel.  FirvwA  aiur  JfiMod a,  die  TiirnKVUeAn  OH  n.  Ma- 
logwi  •■  aUvdabaln,  Bvlln,  ITm ;  Joh.  Ju.  Helnr.  ITuC,  i)a  nM<\ /%  IiM/M  ikDMdl  d<aJ<vAvi<.  BM 
ITST ;  AnalytU  logica  dial  PI.  tal  inter.  Mtno,  iMd.,  ITM-M ;  Ju.  Bare11n^  Dt  nuOode  Soer.  doetmdt 
mimpHi  tdtOL  Plai.  T^  tiuer.  Xvi>iaAro  iUuXroto,  Opul*,  1TW ;  Fr.  Hofinun,  We  DIdiaMk  FVa. 
Hnnlab,  IMl;  Eul  Elaial,  In  fiymn.  JVappamniu,  Cologne,  IStO,  DaueldorC  lUl  and  IMR ;  Th.  With. 
Daniel  (Hunblirg,  1841,  ud  Lflpala,  ISU),  K.  Kfibn  (Berlin.  1M3),  E.  GBnthar  (la  the  PhiMogut.  T.  IBM, 
p.  M  laq.),  Euno  Flieber,  Dt  Farm.  Flat,  BtDttg.,  IStl ;  Earl  Elohhoff,  legloa  Irian  dial.  FL  mpUa. 
(JTmo,  Or*lo,Phaldoi,  Q.-Pr„  DaKbnrF,  19M;  Ed.  Albarlt.  ZarDlaldm  Pl^vmThtaa.  bit  mm  ParwL, 
Lati&ieu  (bom  SnppL.TsLL,  to  tha  S.  Jairb. /.  FKO.  u.  POd.);  S.Dnoo.  An  fiuHi  inltma  t.  ia»- 
l^rleaFLdllelr.,Ptl^^,19K■,  BBker.  OratuMtgt  dtr  SrtvtnMt^eArt  iai  FUilo'$  StaaHQ.-Pr.X  CaW>va, 
1M1;  CHutlnlai,  etbtr  0**  n-ofmUlluiiy  In  dan  DIaleem  Kvtt't,  la  Hue  XtttiAr./.  d.  Ovmii.-Wmrm, 
Bai4In,  IMt,  pp  K-I1>  ud  481-JI1«:  Bnd  Alex.  Eelshold  Elalnpanl,  Dtr  Btgr.  dtr  Srk.  te  Pfi  Thtatt. 
(MM.-Zftw),flothiL.lS«TlJ<>BefS«gar,i>Ea<.5riidfemI.lDDBhrnek.1S«ti  V.-Weltka,Av>er  Plalatlamt 
timirtndi  raWo  Soerattea  qua  iuctmitiiditi4  tnttr  me  oimrtimiiitHr  (Q,  -Pr.),  ZirlafaH.  laW ;  Kari  DphMB. 
iXap&Uia.  CUenwAviwm  dm  FL  Soph,  tk  Farm.  {DIuwt),  Matin,  liK;  Sttin.  dtr  FlaiotL  PK.  amf 
Broad  dm  BojA.  n.  mU  gfletHM  a^dU  SfhoUittUc,  Boeet.  ISn. 

On  the  naeoT  nirtbibrPlito,or.C.  Craine(0|n™.-'^«?r.<I>flualdoitl8K),Alb.Jibn(Bana.lEaD, 
Bebvulu  (UlpL,  IBB^  Jau,  lS«g,  FnnU.-on-tba-hL,  1)M4>,  JnL  Doneahla  (Htniu.  ISM),  Hihp  (JNapUs- 
pofffiailaii  J^Oan /lafo'^a-iV..  Pinsbiio,  ISSO),  A.  Fliaber  (Mk  Aam..  EGnlgibem,  1St3>. 

On  FlKo'a  ptaUoaophr  oT  luguge,  cf.  Frledr.  UlcbeUi  (£ia  MitMeioNMb  iwfwu  diti^  Boon,  1S4»), 
Jnl.  IHuK^la  (Uartmrg,  18U).  Charlca  Lenanunt  (Air  It  Cratylt  dt  FL,  Alheu,  18U)  1  ot  Ed.  AlUn^ 
DU  .^nalglMfDai^pMa  vor  /<ta*^  In  PUlel,  XL  OStt  IBDO,  pp.  Wl-TDC 
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ni0  division  of  ^kilowpb;  into  Ethiet,  Fbyiiaa,  anil  DikleoUe  (Mcribed  to  FlUobjCio^ 
Aaad.  PotL,  L  6,  19)  wu  firat  formallj  propounded  (acoordiug  to  Bezt  Etnp,,  Aih.  MoA, 
Til.  16)  b;  Zenocratei,  the  pupil  of  Plato ;  but  PUto,  as  Sextua  oarrectly  isti,  was  poten* 
tiallf  ilB  originator  (Svva/ui  apgiffi^).  Several  of  Plato's  dialogues  were  doToted  to  ettiica 
(Crom  Um  Frvtag.  to  tbe  R^\  one  {Tmaiut)  tsb  devoted  especially  to  ^yaica,  and  on* 
(Raaddu^  with  wllicb  Craiybu,  on  Language,  and  some  other  dialogues  belong,  if  genn- 
ine)  to  the  theory  of  cognition ;  these  dialogues  were  aupplemented  by  oral  lecturei  on 
the  ideaj  and  tbur  elements  (itt«x'<b)i  i^  which  were  oonununicsted  the  "  unwritten 
docDines^"  whidi  were  taken  down  by  Aristotle,  Henuodorus,  and  otbera,  and  were  prob- 
SUy  UMd  by  the  author  of  the  BopK.  aod  the  PbL 

Of  the  geoesis  of  the  theory  of  idMs  we  And  an  aooount  in  Ariat^  MeL,  L  6  and  9  (c£ 
XnL  4  aeq.).  Aristotle  describes  this  theory  aa  the  Joint  product  of  the  Heraditeaa  doctcioa 
of  tbe  constant  flux  of  things  and  of  the  Sootatio  fondness  for  definition.  The  doctrine, 
says  Ariatotle,  that  the  sensuous  is  subject  to  perpetual  change,  was  derived  by  Plato 
from  CratyluB  the  HeracUtean,  and  waa  ever  afterward  maintained  by  him.  Aooordingly, 
when  Plato  had  learned  through  Socrates  of  ooncepttona  which,  when  onc«  rightly  doflned, 
remain  ever  inTariable,  he  Iwliaved  that  their  counterparts  must  not  be  sought  in  the  len- 
mouB  world,  but  that  there  must  be  other  eziatencea  which  were  the  objects  of  conoeptoal 
cognition,  and  theae  objects  he  lumed  idaaa.  The  reduction  of  these  ideas  to  (ideal)  num* 
bers  ia  apoken  of  In  Met,  XIIL  4,  as  a  later  modification  of  the  ori^nal  doctrine. — Aristotle 
here  gives  to  the  logical  aad  metaphysical  aide  of  tbe  theory  of  ideas  a  prominence  which 
belongs  equally  to  the  no  laaa  eaaantial  ethical  and  Estlietic  side ;  in  this  he  was  undoubt- 
edly influenced  by  the  prevalent  shape  assumed  by  the  theory  in  tbe  later  phases  of  Its 
development,  in  which  the  idea  of  that  perfection,  which  transcends  all  experience,  became 
giBdually  superseded  by  the  idea  of  universality — so,  already,  in  connection  with  the  ide« 
of  table.  In  Jbp.,  X.  ISt. 

In  the  Fhaeinit  of  Plato  the  doctrine  of  ideas  is  presented  symbolEcally,  and  3ret  in 
■Dcb  form  that  tlie  autlior  of  the  dialogue  must  unquestionably  have  been  already  in  po»- 
■aa^on  of  the  tlieory  in  its  logical  form,  although  reserving  Jta  adentlfic  presentation  and 
demonstration  fbr  later  dialogues.  According  to  the  myth  in  the  Pbaedm  (p.  S4T  seq.), 
the  pure  essences,  or  the  Ideas,  sit  enthroned  in  a  place  beyond  the  vault  of  heaven — in 
particular  the  ideas  of  justice^  temperance,  science,  etc.  They  are  coloriess,  without  flguro, 
Imperoeptible  by  any  sense,  and  acoeaaible  only  to  the  contemplative  view  of  the  leaeoD 
(wvr).  Plato  portrays  the  process  by  wtuch  one  rises  to  tbe  knowledgje  of  the  ideas  as  an 
upward  journey  of  the  soul  to  the  auper-celeatial  region.  In  the  Omviv.  (p.  211  seq.)  Plato 
defines  tlie  idea  of  the  beautiful  in  opposition  to  individual  beautiftil  objecta,  in  a  maiuier 
which  may  be  taken  as  descriptive  of  the  relation  of  each  idea  to  the  Individual  ol^ecta 
oorresponding  to  it.  In  contradiaUnction  to  beautil\]l  bodies,  arts,  sciences  (nuU  oii/iaTa, 
ijcmiiebitara,  /uS^futrd),  he  terms  the  idea  of  the  beautiful,  the  l>eautiful  per  te  (airi  ri 
foXiv),  and  applies  to  it  the  predioatea  unoamipted,  pure,  unmixed  (eUuqxv^,  uAiph; 
Sfiumni),  This  BeautilVil  per  it  is  eternal,  without  origin  or  decay,  neitlier  increaalng  nor 
decreasing,  reoiaining  absolutely  like  itself  {nari  rotrrd  Ixo",  /lomtiii;  del  6y),  not  in  one 
respect  beautifiil,  but  in  another  ugly ;  not  now  beantifbl,  but  at  another  time  not  so ;  not 
beautiful  in  comparison  with  one  object,  but,  in  comparison  with  another,  ugly ;  not  appear- 
ing beautiful  in  one  place  or  to  certain  persons,  but  in  another  place  or  to  other  persona 
ugly.  Neither  can  it  be  represented  by  the  fkncy,  as  if  it  were  a  material  thing ;  nor  is  it  a 
(aubjeotive)  conception  or  a  form  of  knowledge  (pv6i  rif  J^]ioc,  miii  tic  irriari/ai) ;  it  is  not  in 
any  otlier  olijeot,  nor  in  any  living  being,  not  on  earth  nor  in  the  heavens,  but  it  exists  as  a 
mbatanoe  of  and  by  itself  {oM  off  ttiri  /off  atrmi).    Bvery  thing  else  that  ill  bewiUflJ 
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partidpAtM  in  It  {inttrav  /uHxa).  Anxvdmg  to  lUp.,  p.  S33  Mq-i  tluM*  Miuible  BbjwM, 
which  appeal'  hi  otw  reaped  anuU,  in  Another  brge,  ettx,  and,  in  aliort,  all  those  objeda  to 
wh[ch  oooMtj  predkatM  appear  ^iplicsbla,  are  the  ooouloii  of  our  calling  m  the  tiid  oT 
reaaon  Tar  their  consideration;  reMon  Bolvei  tlie  waitndictioD,  hj  tpanMig  those  con- 
truies  irhich  appear  united  (forming  a  wyiaiuivov,  emcrrAMn,  a  concrete  otgect),  conceiiiiig 
G-reatneas  aa  an  idea  bj  itself,  and  SmaUness,  In  Hke  nanner,  aa  another,  and,  hi  general, 
viewing  the  opposed  predloalea  apart  (rd  Mo  Kcxupiafitva),  Analogous  to  this  are  the 
ax[danatiODa  given  in  the  Fluude  (p.  IDS) :  SimmlM  ia  large  in  compariaon  vith  Bocrata^ 
■mall  in  compariaon  with  Phasdo;  but  the  idea  oflargcneaa  and  also  the  propertj  oF  larg»- 
OM*  are  never  at  the  tame  time  identical  with  tmaUneas;  on  the  contrary,  the  idea 
remains  permanently  what  it  is,  and  ao  doea  tlw  quality,  unlaw  ft  eeasea  to  exist.  The 
idea  has  with  the  individual  objects  corrvsponding  to  it  a  certain  commupitj  (nniiwia),  it  ia 
preaent  with  them  (irapouoia) ;  but  the  diaracter  of  tliia  community  (whicli,  according  to 
the  Cdnpariton  in  the  Jt^tMie  between  the  idea  of  ttte  Good  and  the  eun,  may  be  con> 
eeired  aa  analogona  to  the  community  between  the  sun  and  the  earth,  through  the  rayi 
of  the  former  sstending  to  the  latter)  FLat«  decUnea  more  preOlMly  to  define  (Phat^ 
p.  loo  d :  tri  SVC  Hao  ri  iraii!  avri  aMv  1)  iaivov  rail  imiaii  dri  trapmnUt  elrt  atvufia 
[rlrt]  imi  ij  *ai  J»ruf  Tparynni/iiini,  for  which  wpoaj'nofiivov  is  probably  to  be  read). 
tint.,  p.  fil  aeq.  (cf.  J&p.,  Y.  4Ti  seq.) :  If  acientiflc  cognition  and  corract  opinion  (voiif  and 
i6ia  c^^d^)  are  two  diObrent  spedes  of  knowledge,  then  there  exist  ideas  which  poesea 
■beolute  being  and  are  oogniiable,  not  through  ienae-peroeption,  but  only  by  thou^t  (etitf 
vaaiiiitvtt) ;  but  if;  as  it  appeata  to  some,  both  are  identical,  then  the  talk  of  ideas  ia  men 
tallc  (U^,  or  p^iapi :  Ideas  are  nothing  objaotiTe,  the/are  simply  subjective  conceptions), 
and  only  the  aensible  ezista.  But  in  fact  both  are  different,  both  in  their  origin  (tlirou^ 
conviction; — tlirough  pemiasion)  aod  in  their  nature  (certainty  and  immutability; — uneer- 
tainty  and  change).  There  are,  therefore,  also  two  different  daaaes  of  olijecls :  the  oite 
includes  Hwt  which  rvmslns  perpetually  like  itself,  has  not  beoome  and  can  not  pass  away, 
never  trota  any  source  receives  any  thing  into  Itself,  nor  Itself  passes  into  any  thing  else  (o^ 
ii(  iavri  iMixil'mav  UAo  iiXadtr,  otrt  nrro  r!f  IMi  irot  Ut>) ;  the  other  clau  oovers  the 
realm  of  individual  objects,  which  are  homonymoua  (i/iinni/ui)  with  the  ideas  and  aimilar 
{bfuHn)  to  them,  which  become  and  perish  at  definite  places,  and  are  always  in  motion  (rtfepv- 
fifvmi  ofl).  The  difference  between  knowledge,  on  the  one  hand,  and  aensible  perception 
and  correct  opinion,  on  the  other,  is  oonaideied  at  length  and  danonatnited  in  the  dialogue 
riaMfcfut.  The  (t^taatical)  tendency,  which  in  the  Platonic  theory  of  ideas  acoompaniei 
the  logically  legitimate  recognition  of  a  relation  in  the  subjecttva  conception  to  olqective 
reality,  culminate*  in  the  Sophuta  (p.  U9),  with  the  attribution  to  ideas  of  motkni,  life, 
aiAnation,  and  rsosotL  This,  tendency  to  hypoatasize  or  give  sulMlwice  to  that  phase  of 
ottjective  reality,  whit^  ia  known  through  the  concept,  appears,  however,  not  to  have  been 
puahed  to  this  extreme  by  Plato,  but  by  a  fraction  of  his  PythagoHxing  disciples,  who  (ac- 
cording to  Saph.,  348  b)  were  ollen  disputing  with  an  opposite  fraction,  and  among  whom 
tlie  inclination  to  hypoetaaiie  Bn<t  personify  abatrectiona  was  strongest.  From  the  stand- 
point reached  in  the  Platonic  eipoution — which  was  marked  by  the  free  and  natural  inteiw 
playof  Eucy,  even  in  the  sevareat  operations  of  thought,  so  that  In  it  doctrines  sdentiBcally 
valid  appear  mterwoven  with  poetic  flotion — an  advance  in  one  of  two  directions  was  pot- 
■ible.  Esther  the  poetio  element  could  be  critically  siRed  ont  and  the  doctrine  of  idea* 
eould  be  transformed  into  the  doetrin*  of  the  essence  or  essential  nature  Imovrn  through  and 
coTTeapondiDg  with  the  concept  {i  Kori  Uym  •>«(*)— which  was  done  by  Arislotie — or  the 
poetic  element  mi^t,  and  did,  become  dogmatically  fixed  and,  in  sidudastic  faihioD,  Reem- 
in^y  ratiMialiMd,  as  br  •ooie  of  the  Flatoniita,  in  the  BB^titU*  and  PiMiaia,  until  It* 
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fnertlaUe  raplkeement  hf  Bkeptidfm  look  plaoa,  u  In  th«  Kiddl*  Atmiemj  and  in  th» 
miopia  ibrawnJilEt.  This  dialogue  maj  hare  been  oompoBed  In  the  time  immediately 
(bUowing  Ptato'i  death,  but  pertwpa  not  tUl  the  tine  of  the  Middle  Academy,  and  It 
Ands  ■  tenable  poaltlon  nelUier  in  the  admiuion  nor  In  the  nifectim  of  Uie  ideal  and 
the  One. 

HjthB,  in  whicli  the  trolf  existent  waa  repreBented  in  the  form  of  the  perpetoallf 
becoming  and  the  piychical  in  the  fwm  of  Ue  perceptible,  were  employed  by  Plata  ■■  a 
meaoB  of  facilitating  in  hia  readers  the  auttJectiT*  apprehantion  of  hia  doctrinea ;  they  were 
alao  a  neceeaary  element  in  the  poettco-philoBophloel  s^le  of  Plato;  but  the  dialectical 
BMtbad  waa  conaidered  at  alone  adequate  to  the  olijeet-mattcr  of  pore  philoaopbical  oo^ 
Bltion.  The  all^iorical  or  mythical  t^^  wh  poaaible  in  treating  of  the  ideal  itaeU^  and 
fbr  the  repreaentaUon  of  its  relatioD  to  the  eeniiUe  It  wm  in  ao  far  neoeaaary  for  PlatOt 
aa  he  waa  unable,  on  aooount  of  tite  (as  Denadile  tenna  it)  "  not  genetlcal,  bat  onUeal" 
(onlological)  character  of  hia  doctrhie  of  ideas,  to  conceive  ttda  relation  in  a  purely 
adentiflo  form ;  but  the  cognition  and  repreaoutation  of  the  aanaiUe  was,  aooordicig  to 
flatly  neeeaaarfly  not  flgoratiTB,  but  only  probable.  Sodi  were  the  riatrcr  /aOoi  (Ifm., 
f.  69  et  td.),  with  wEilch  Plato  tielieTed  we  must  oontent  onraelTei  in  the  department 
of  natural  philoaophy,  while  dialectio  in  all  ita  rigor  could  be  applied  only  in  the 
field  of  ethica  and  in  tlie  iaveatigatlon  of  cognition  and  the  Ideal.  Owicg  to  the  chai^ 
Mter  which  Plato  thua  aacribed  to  natuial  pidloeophy,  the  style  appropriate  to  It 
was  that  of  ooutinuaua  disoonrsej  hence  in  the  Jfmaent  Pklo  oould  and  waa  obliged 
to  content  himaelf  with  thia  a^le,  which  may  hare  been  already  employed  by  the 
^rthagoreana. 

It  is  ImpoariUe,  according  to  the  dialogue  Orainliu,  that  the  conrideiation  of  tnnlt 
■luMild  be  of  aasiatanoe  in  the  inreatigjatiou  of  the  eaaence  of  things,  becaaae  the  eon- 
Mrootora  of  language  were  not  sufBciently  acquainted  with  the  trae  and  permanent  easeiMe 
of  things,  bat  remained  aatiafled  with  the  popnlar  opinion,  wluch  Heraclitna  afterward  ex> 
pfened  in  ita  moat  general  form,  but  wliidi,  in  fkc^  ia  true  only  of  objeda  of  aanae,  Tis. : 
that  all  things  are  in  couatant  movement. 

The  two  ct^fnitiTe  prboeaiea,  whioh  together  oonatitnte  the  dialeotloal  prooednie,  are 
deenibed  by  Plato  {Phaeir^  £65  aeq.)  aa  the  coIle«tiTe  oonaiderstion  of  aeparate  individuala 
sod  Aeir  rednotion  to  unity  of  eaaence,  on  the  one  hand,  ud,  on  the  other,  the  reaohittoB 
of  nni^  into  plurality,  following  the  order  that  exist!  in  nature.  The  first  proeeas  flnda 
its  term  in  d^niluM,  or  the  knowledge  of  the  eaaence  of  the  thing  deflned  (and  aoeord- 
bigly  In  Plato,  S^^  TIL  G34,  he  ii  termed  a  dialectician,  who  attains  to  this  oonoeptioi)  of 
the  eMenoe,  rto  Uyar  iafifiivovTa  r^  oorfor);  the  second  is  the  dMtion  of  the  genarto 
amoapt  Into  its  aubordinate  apedfio  concepts.  In  Rgi.,  TI.  p.  GIO,  TIL  p.  S83,  Plato  oa» 
tracts  dtdueHon,  whicli,  traca  certain  general  preauppoaitionB,  that  are,  however,  not  tieoe^ 
•arily  ultimate  or  expreaaire  of  first  pHndplsB,  derivei  oondusions  that  depend  on  them, 
with  the  prooess  of  ritin^  to  Oie  vnamditiontd  {hr"  apxi''  dwinjfenw,  which  principle,  slnae 
ft  ia  alMolntely  the  hlgheat,  can  not  serve  as  a  basis  for  a  further  progreaa),  a  process 
irbiidi  is  accomplished  l>y  the  anppresaion  of  all  that  is  merely  hypotbetieaL  The 
Ibnner  procedure  rules,  aocording  to  Plato,  in  the  matbematlca,  the  latter  in  philoeo^y. 
In  the  Phatda  (p.  101  d)  it  ia  recognized  aa  legitimate  U  a  idiilosophioal  inveatigatiaB 
to  Uase  pTOflsioiutl  inferences  on  ^iraWmtr;  but  it  is  requisite  thst  these  bypotheaes 
1w  themselves  subsequenUy  Justified,  by  being  deduced  from  others  more  general  end 
more  neai^  approadting  the  nature  of  pilnd^ea,  till  U  last  the  inneUgation  Snda  ita 
legitioMte  terminua  in   the  laawdr,   via.,  tf"  niiaalutely  higheat  and  aelf-demoastnting 
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PUto,  noftpitulating,  schemitiMt  u  fbllowB,  Ba  Rep.,  Til.  pp.  S09  seq.  sod  G33  teq. : 

Idlm.  I  MadiiaanKi.  |  lu/ittra.  J         Ewdi«r. 

K  WAYB  Of  KMOWMO. 
Nd^mt.  I  Aiifo. 

Kouc  (or  vdi/aif  or  lirionf/i^),  |  Aidi«ut.  |  nitrrif.  ]  Biuuiiii. 

The  higheat  object  of  knowledge  {jJyamni  it6Sii/ie)  i»  ttie  idea  of  the  good  {firp.,  TL 
G05  a).  This  idei  U  Bupreme  in  the  realm  o!  voot/uva  and  difScult  of  cognition ;  it  is  the 
causa  or  all  truth  and  beauty.  To  it  objects  owe  their  being  and  cognoscibilit;  aod  th* 
mind  its  power  of  cognition  (Sep.,  TL  608  seq.).  It  is  superior  to  the  Idea  of  Being, 
Asp.,  VI.  p.  EOSb;  Mil  TOJc  yiyvucKOfUvmf  roivw  /lil  /livov  ri  yiyviiaiaedai  (the  power  of 
being  known)  fdvu  itri  rov  ayoBoii  irnpciwu,  aiXa  ail  ri  rival  Tt  mci  T^  iKuUtii  (beii^ 
taken  predioatively)  vn"  liaivm  avroi;  vpoat'niai,  ovk  mullah  bvrof  rov  oyaBtA,  a}X  fri 
hrtaaia  r^  ota^ar  irpte^lf  ml  dwd^  {nrtpixoyrot  (the  Idea  of  Good  bestows  not  onlj 
cognosdbilitj,  but  bIbo  being;  It  is  not  identical  with  being,  but,  on  the  contrary,  la 
exalted  above  it).  Every  thing  which  exists  and  is  knowsble,  has  received  tVom  God, 
who  is  tbe  Idea  of  the  Good,  its  exEsteoce  and  its  ability  to  be  Icnown,  bet^use  be  Imew 
Uiat  it  was  better  that  it  should  exist,  than  that  it  should  not  exist  (ct  Fhaedo,  p.  9T  c), 
(So  fbr  as  we  are  to  understand  by  "being,"  objective  b^mg  or  objective  reality,  a^^Bua, 
this  being  is  not  the  most  general  idea,  but  ia  inferior  in  generality  to  the  Good.)  In  the 
PhScbu*  (p.  23)  tbe  Idea  of  tiie  Good  is  identified  with  the  divine  reaaotu  The  general 
character  of  tbe  Platonio  teaching  requires  ua  to  identify  it  slao  with  the  world-buDder 
(6vfuiiviiy6(),  who  (aooording  to  nm.,  26  seq.),  the  absolutely  good,  contemplatliig  tbe  ideas 
(t.  «.,  himself  and  the  other  ideas),  makes  all  generated  things,  aa  for  as  practicable, 
also  good. 

Of  the  reduction  of  the  ideas  to  (ideal)  numbers,  of  which  Aristotle  ipeeks,  Bome  traoea 
are  found  in  cert^n  of  the  later  dialt^es,  mostly  in  the  PhilAae,  In  which  the  ideas  «i« 
termed  hiiit  or  /lovddcf,  and  (in  PytbagoriziDg  fashion)  irfpa^  and  iirapov  are  contidered 
as  elements  of  things.  Akin  to  this  doctrine  is  the  doctrine  of  the  tUITerent  elements  of  the 
world-BOuI,  in  tbe  Timaeiir,  and  of  "  the  same  "  {Tairriv)  and  "  the  other "  {S^rrpm)  in  the 
Sop>ti»Ut.  Aocording  to  the  Aristotelian  aocountB  (Jfttoph.,  I,  6 ;  XIV.  1,  lOSI  b,  12  rf  at, 
also  in  the  fragments  of  the  works  Dt  Bono  and  He  Ideii),  as  also  according  to  HermodcH^a 
(Simplic,  Ad  Aritt  Fhya.,  Jol  Mb  and  C6 b),  Plato  poaited  two  elements  (imu^Eia)  aa 
present  in  the  ideas  and  In  all  eiisting  things,  namely,  a  form-giving  (frtpor)  and  a  form- 
receiviog,  and,  In  itself^  formless  element  (ilirii/wv),  but  the  ineipov,  or  inSnite,  which  the 
Pythagoreans  had  already  opposed  to  the  irmcpaaittrov,  or  the  finite,  was  divided  by  Plato 
into  a  duad,  namely,  into  the  great  and  small  (or  more  and  leas).  In  every  class  of  olgeda 
(ideas,  mathematical  and  sensible  objects)  Plato  seems  to  have  assumed  such  elements,  and 
to  have  r^arded  the  objects  themselves  as  a  mixture  of  both  elements  (jiiict6v).  In  ths 
things  which  are  peroeived  by  the  senses  the  bnipor  appears  to  represent  the  matter  which 
constitutes  them  (described  in  tbe  Timaant),  and  the  Trfpa^  their  shape  and  qnali^.  In 
the  soul  of  the  world  the  'tipav  is  the  singular,  self-identical  {nairhv)  and  indivinblo 
{afupti)  element,  and  the  hitttpm  the  heterogeneous  (fUrcpov)  and  divisible  {fitpunin/)  one. 
In  numbers  and  geometrical  ^vres  end  in  the  ideas  irtpat  represents  unity  (fo),  while  of 
the  AiTEipoi' several  Idnds  are  distinguished:  as  being  the  "indefluito  duad"  (o^iwpde  i<^\ 
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the  ([Teat  ud  sm&U  eoostituta  the  fonD-receiving  elemsnt  or  labetratnin  (the  <Aii\  tnm 
which  Uirough  tha  iv  numbera  are  fonned;  long  and  short,  broad  and  dbttow,  high  and 
low,  are  the  ipecies  of  the  great  and  Bmall,  from  which  the  form-glTing  principle,  whose 
nature  is  unity,  produces  lines,  surAices,  and  solids  [ArisL,  Jlitaph.,  XIII.  9).  From  the 
One  and  tVom  the  Ajriipov,  when  divided  into  the  duad  of  great  and  small  numben,  arise, 
sajB  Aiiatotlo  (JfcJqpA.,  I.  6),  in  ■  natural  manner  (n-^tuf) ;  but  the  derivatioa  of  the  ideas 
ttoax  these  depends  on  the  reduction  of  the  ideas  to  Dumber*.  From  tbeae  (ideal)  number* 
Fbto  distinguishes  the  numbers  of  mathematics,  which  stand  between  the  ideas  and 
•anaible  things.  The  ideal  numbers  seem  to  have  had  with  Plato  essentLally  the  sense 
of  ezpressiona  to  denote  higher  and  lower  degrees  of  general!^  and — what  was  for  him 
the  same  thing — bi^ier  and  lower  degrees  of  worth ;  a  relation  of  suoceBsion  (a  rp6npm 
ad  iiBripm)  subsisted  among  them,  bat  they  could  not  be  added  (dfi/i^liTToi).  The  h 
(the  One)  was  identified  bjr  Plato  with  the  idea  of  the  good  (according  to  Aiislotle,  <if. 
Ariatoz.,  mirm.  Banatt,  IL  p.  30,  JHeA.,  cf.  Arist,  HtL,  L  6,  SIT.  4). 

§  42.  The  world  (i  *<tof(of)  ig  not  eternal,  bat  generated ;  for  it  is 
perceptible  by  the  eenaes  and  i&  coiporeal.  Time  began  with  the 
world.  The  world  is  the  most  beaatifnl  of  all  generated  things ;  it 
was  created  by  the  beet  of  artificers  and  modeled  after  an  eternal 
and  the  moat  excellent  of  patterns.  Matter,  which  existed  from 
eternity,  together  with  God,  being  absolutely  devoid  of  quality  and 
poeaeeEing  no  proper  reality,  was  at  first  in  disorder  and  assumed  a 
variety  of  changing  and  irrational  shapes,  until  God,  who  is  abso- 
lutely good  and  without  envy,  came  forth  as  world-builder,  and 
transformed  all  for  ends  of  good.  He  formed  first  the  soul  of  the 
world,  by  creating  from  two  elements  of  opposite  nature,  the  one 
indivisible  and  immatable,  the  other  divisible  and  mutable,  a  third 
intermediate  substance,  and  then  combining  the  three  in  one  whole, 
and  distributing  this  whole  throogh  space  in  harmonious  proportions. 
To  the  BOol  of  the  world  he  then  joined  its  body.  In  thus  bringing 
order  and  proportion  to  the  chaotic  and  heaving  mass  of  matter,  he 
caosed  it  to  assume  determinate  mathematical  forms.  The  earth 
arose  from  onbiform  elements,  and  fire  from  elements  having  the 
shape  of  pyramids ;  between  these  two  came,  as  intermediate  terms 
of  a  geometrical  proportion,  water,  whose  elements  are  icoaahedral  in 
form,  and  air,  with  octahedral  elements.  The  dodecahedron  repre- 
sents the  form  of  the  universe.  Plato  was  aware  of  the  inclination 
of  the  ecliptic.  Of  the  elements  of  the  world-sool,  the  better,  i.  «., 
the  onchangeable  element,  was  distributed  by  the  Demiui^s  in  the 
direction  of  the  celestial  equator.  The  other,  the  cliaogeable  element, 
he  placed  in  the  direction  of  the  ecliptic.  The  divine  part  of  the  hu- 
nuui  bodI,  having  its  seat  in  the  head,  was  made  like  the  world-soul. 
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The  first  or  indiTisible  element  of  the  soul  in  man  is,  as  in  the  eoiil 
of  the  world,  the  inBtrument  of  rational  cognition,  the  other  element 
is  the  organ  of  sensuouB  perception  and  representation.  With  the 
soul,  whose  eeat  is  in  the  bead,  are  combined  in  man  two  other 
sonls,  which  Plato  in  the  Phaedrua  eeems  to  conceire  as  pre-existing 
before  the  terrestrial  life  of  man,  but  in  the  Timaeus  deacribes  as  tied 
to  the  bod;,  and  mortal.  Theae  are  the  courageous  Bonl  {rii  Svnoeiiig, 
irascibility),  and  the  appetitive  soul  {rd  im&vfitp-Miv,  disposition  t» 
seek  for  sensual  pleasure  and  for  the  means  of  its  gratification). 
Thus  the  whole  or  collective  eonl  resembles  the  composite  force  of  a 
driver  and  two  steeds.  The  appetitive  soul  is  poBsesaed  also  by 
plants,  and  eonrage  is  an  attribute  of  the  (nobler)  animals.  The  soul 
in  general  (according  to  the  Phaedrui)y  or  the  cognitive  soul  alone 
(according  to  the  Timaeus)  is  immortal.  With  this  doctrine  Plato 
connects  (in  the  Phaedo^  which  contains  his  at^omenta  for  immor* 
talit;)  the  ethical  admonition  to  seek,  through  a  life  of  purity  and 
conformity  to  reason,  the  only  possible  deliverance  from  evil,  and  also 
a  number  of  "probable  arguments"  in  support  of  the  doctrines  of 
the  transmigration  of  the  soal  through  the  bodies  of  men  and  animals 
for  a  coemical  period  of  ten  thousand  years,  of  the  purification  of 
those  who  were  good  citizens,  of  the  temporary  punishments  of  sin- 
ners who  are  not  past  all  healing,  of  the  eternal  damnation  of 
incurable  offenders,  and  of  the  blessedness  of  those  whose  lives  were 
pre>eminently  pure  and  pleasing  to  God. 

Th>fn11(nrlnKiDlh«<iniddta(in  toUiaedllanind  ummoliton  of  tb*  TbKMM  ud  [h*  htatcrlui 
ol  Srtek  ptUowiphr)  treat  Hjwelkllr  of  tta*  PUtiials  Ihrolngr:  MintUiu  TtclmM{'n4etBgia  Flaltmtea, 
FJonuiH,  USiX  Pntfsndorr  (D*  t/uol.  PL,  Letpilii,  ItU).  Oelridu  (  Ak».  PL  dt  ifM,  Kurburf,  1TS8).  Hinld 
(PL  dodr.  <U  d«,  Lelpalfl,  IBM),  Tbwpli.  Hartmann  (0>  d<M  nm.  PL,  Bnilu,  16M).  KriKhe  {JTancloM- 
gm  1^  pp.  lei-DU),  J.  BlUun  (/it  PL'm  UpeculatUm  Tluitmtut  Cu1iru)i(  anil  Fnlbo^  IS4!),  nelnr. 
SuhDrmun  <£>  (Uo  Plat,  Hfiniter.  lM£h  AdL  Erdtitiwi  IDl  dto  tl  tdiU,  ttirular,  ISU),  H.  L  Akrrni 
IDt  dvodrdfn  OtU  Pt^  Huaier,  ISM),  O.  7.  Bettig  (utui  im  PUUbm  dU  ptnbni.  OotUitU  dtt  Ptala, 
edir:  Plato  ktin  PatitluM.  Uarne.  ISMX  ind  Xort  BUDit>f  ( rvjUOxto  dm  ftetntetln  O-Ulm  ht 
Jdu  dn  Gtitn,  tn  Iha  Zbcfa-.  /.  Pmiot..  Vol  M,  Nol  1  and  i,  HiUa,  1S«,  pobUalial  klu  KpanUl)^). 
Ct,  ilH,  th»  mrkt  on  Plalo'i  dactrlot  of  iittt.  dlrd  st»T^  1 41. 

Plito**  Natoiml  Fbtloapbj  It  dUeoaKd  bj  the  Tirtont  •dIMrt  ud  truHlMiHi  of  Uii  TlnuHit^  Bnonc 
«boni  Chilclditu  (of  tb*  fitarth  cuUT  *.  p.;  Ui  tnnilitloD,  tofUIierwIUi  Cl«n'*  tmnkUon  oT  iint 
ot  the  Tlnuu^  la  edlttd  bj  U ullach.  In  VoL  S  oT  hit  Fmgnt.  FhUet.  Orato^  Pari!,  IE(I,  pp.  ]4T-SaS),  of 
•uieot  tnnalnton,  and  MartlD  {Studu  aw  la  Tlmit  di  Plaiim,  1  tom^  Parli.  ISU),  UBoiic  moduB  DmB*. 
Iilon  an  tlia  mwl  Impra'Uat ;  ilao,  In  partlcalir,  bj  Aog.  Bueckb  i_Dt  Plot,  corperit  tmaidml  Jairtca, 
BaMellL.  190),  and  De  Plat,  lyttm.  cotlr^lmn  ptoianin  K  rfa  rrra  IndolK  aOrauiaiiat  PMlolalcas,  OM. 
ISIOl  both  nbteli  aarki  an  pHnlad  In  Iha  third  Tolama  of  tho  eompltta  vorka  of  Botekh,  tdHad  bj  F. 
AtchUMB,  Leipale.  IBMacoomiiaDlcd  with  many  wldlUani ;  •»  alto  B.'t  UnltmclUm^m  tUm- dai  ht*- 
mtnOuSyttrnidM  PlaUm  mU  Stnf  atif  Grvppt'i  ••  Xom-Uelu  Hfnttmt  dr  ffr^AAM.'  BcfIId,  IBM), 
IMDtunn  (».-•  JfwicM  WHt  dm-  OalaU  df  Srdt,  In  Lb*  ZUakr.  f.  4i»  A.  IFba^  1B4I,  No.  tO).  i.  a 
Eililtiv  (Catc  Fartanniaa,  /brmtMd  Wttaidv  EttiKti^artirptr'BaA  Plalir'i  7liiui*u,  Ncu-Eappla, 
lW).WollipuitHoA»dBr(aiait»iw<«aliJ|ii«iM<l«a  Jlii»»»aJ«i«ig<i»|l'<ll«iiaii«i<wi.Jitfb«aiwig«»il«». 
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1, 1SBB;  iC,  ptt  eanlra.  BurbUiI,  In  /nVh  /.  a.  BiiM^  TsL  n,  IWT,  rp. 
(•S-tOI),  A.  Hniulat  (£U  Katemit  attm  mm  pHutipUt,  Pngr^  CIet*,  lUT),  »lll  BubvUf  {Dt 
wuiUHa  Ft,  qtum/trt  raeamt  nuuunmla,  Bmlw,  ISM),  rrui  BuHmlhl  (Z*r  JVatoolBkm  <Uta- 
Miv'*  "wl  .iifroBM**,  In  Ihe  ItHMofn*.  Vol.  3Y,  ISflO.  pp.  411-HlM),  O.  GroU  (Mlto't  AwMm  «■ 
9tiM^  l*»  RalaUm  y  U<  JbrM  amf  JrWoUi'a  (linininU  iipim  Hot  Ztaet'jiu,  I^adon,  IM);  0*n«a 
IniuL  V  Jo*-  Holnmar,  Pnpie,  IS«I ;  e£,  on  tbi>  mrk  by  OroU.  Halnr.  t.  fttolB,  In  Ih*  OStt.  Ami^  IHt 
p.  14W.  Trfcdr.  rr*l-rwf(,  In  Uie  ZtUiclu:/.  FMioi.  Vol.  SLIl..  I9SS,  pp.  IH-IM,  uid  ptttimlul]' Sofckh, 
lBtheUilrdTaliunaorbI>ai]](Ht«lWDfk^lS««sPp.t9«-Na),C.a«bel  (01  UHffMftiM  <v  iVot  huNAb^ 
e.-Pr^  W«iiig«n>di\  IBM). 

(hi  (b«  Pfekolen  <■'  Hito:  Ang .  Bo«kh  ( Uib4r  dU  Sttduiv  itr  Witttttl*  <m  7kw*M,  tn  I>Mib  uA 
Dn»w-(  «■<«*>,  ToL  IIL,  IW,  pp.  1-«B,  npr.  with  inppL  In  Iba  >d  Tot.  of  U*  Ot.  Jtl  aii*ri/ltn.  L(lp& 
UM,  pp.  IO»-ieD),  Sami.  BonJU  IDiipvt.  Plat.  II. :  dt  an.  m^nd.  (ten.,  M«  itwTi^  wf  1 41),  jr.  Uabaraq 
((7U«r  dU  Ftabmtich*  WtOtteU,  In  Lh>  Bkiin.  Jfv.  /.  Ph.,  ntw  taitt,  Tol.  IX^  ISSC  pp.  BI-B4),  mm 
•uamlhl  (Plabm.  JV>fwstMV«B.  IIL,  In  TWAf^i,  BuppiemnOand  II.,  Btfl  I,  1U1,  pp.  lU-WX 
OhilrMt  (iV  la  piytilHiloett  dt  Platom,  Pull,  IGSl),  J.  P.  WobliUIn  (llattm  taut  WtfHlt  4tt  drnt 
J^al.  a^tttm,  Iiuuig.-Dim.,  Ifartwrg,  IMI),  BMtDXf  iArJtfnmg  dm  MOnktm  *m  dw  B-lt,  L,  Itftrt, 
1800. 

On  tbtPtitonlcdoeMoaof  JnnurtaMruid  tbe  nliled  doetrtBM  of  prt-trntttaw  md  nin<ii<itmiw  ■■ 
JoKb.  OpoHnu  (IRitsP.  crU.  dOrtP.  dt  immcitaUtatt.  H*mb.  1119,  p.  ISO  Hq.),.Chr.  EnM  Tse  Windhclm 
<Sbh*ii  orvinLnliiniiK  7>l.  pro  Jm>nDr«.  animae  A«m,  Ofitt  1149).  J.  0.  GotElcbar  ( Jrvwn.  a«?*0(  in 
fLt*Mdo<H  de  an4m.tmmon.  dlMiMrfD,  ««, /r-/r.,  AIU<ii<  1T«{MIT),1iI<>hi  UindelHolin  {nSdim, 
Itt  adttlop,  Berlin.  ITM),  Gut.  Filed.  Vlf(si{Aa«m<ifviiiR. /'Cpra.tam.  oaAiLtwL.  Bmtosk,  leot), 
r.  Fatterel  IDi^  Acad.,  Berlin,  181GX  Knnbuilt  (rn&er  K.  Phmdoi,  Lab«k.  I81T).  Adilb.  Soliinldt 
(Argum.  pro  intm.  an^i.,  BbIId,  1S9I;  Pt.'t  UnitirbUditliUMre,  Projr.,  H^le,  ISU),  J.  W.  Brut 
iCMr  dU  in«»t«t,  Bnudenb.  188!),  C.  7.  Humno  (7)e  iiwurtalUaWf  noHofu  4n  /lat.  PAUHf.,  Umrb. 
ISU;  JM  par«»«  oAimoJ  faimerCaUbw  Me.  Plabnem,  Gfltt.  18S0),  Ladw.  Hsu  {Pr.,  Migdeb.  ISitX 
T<4jrtUndar  (ZK  OiXwmnpnwisiiteiifla.  Mn^  BuJin,  ISU),  K.  Pb.  niA,a  {PI.  dt  imtmnri.  an.  daa^, 
XriuiC«i,iaU).Harin.BebniLdt<«.-/Vivr.  WIUsnb.lSII);  Hille.  1W>-U;  Zvr  XrUit  und  XrtLt.  PL't 
Pluudon,  In  tb*  PkOot,  T.  ISfiO,  p.  TIO  uq.;  ZtUtcAr.f.  Gtmn.-  Want,  IL  1UB,  Hm.  10  and  11,  ud  YI. 
last,  Kr*  a,  «,  I ;  J-fi  i^oAfM  «*J,  P.-ft-.,  WUtanberg,  1864),  Frani  SoMmlhl  {I^iloleffut,  T.  lUO.  p. 
MS  Hq.;  Jibn-i  Ja»ri,Y<a.  T8,  IBB^  pp.  iM-UO;  PhOtio^t.  XV.,  ud  BnppUToL  IL,n«r.),  KoriM 
Bi»ak(0-^.,BmluL.1HB),X-RO.Hatl«r  (DM  AOtoloIopta  JlaM>(  MM  CUrn'i  fm  YirliSltnIm 
Mm  <3k4ito>a«iii.  Jam,  ISM),  K.  Elidiboff  {G.-Pr,  Datibnrf,  18M.  pp.  11-18),  A.  J.  Eihlert  <ff.-/V.  mm 
Owfwwito.  Vienna  ISU),  Ch.  PHus*  (iV.,  NHifc-JiUcl.  \W>\  Dnrtmr  (PT.  >p*e.  Stu  /.  d.  UiuItN.  dtr 
■MecU  Sitlt.  Iitaav.  Dim.,  QSIL  IMIX  Croifbn  {Dit  ItyOun  Obtr  Prd-  tmd  Poit-SttiitltnM,  O.-Fr., 
Cttiia,iUI),K,eUbmehltfitXtOruniUtArtnn.iatrdiu  Vm-iSltitim  dtt  Ifmiehtn  n  GbU  und  diu 
ttbm  nstA  dtm  Tiidt  tn  Ortr  PtrntOaint  ■•>  dm  JTyUen  d«  AtttrOmnu,  In  Uw  PfOmA.  Jtmt.,  IHi, 
Ho.  41),  r.  0]a«l  (M  orVKDUntsmn  in  Ptat.  Pluudoiu  eoliatrtiMa,  e.-Pr.,  Mafdeb.  ISCB),  AlU  BlHtioff 
(PL'i  F*a«tas  tint  RMj  »•  2e(ra(iMun|7<n  nr  ErUOruttii  vtd  BturOttUimg  d—  OfprAAt,  Sr- 
kBFn,ie«;  ef:  r.  Heifer,  In  the  iM/MAfVY/Br  InO.  TIUilo^  1M3,II<I.  I,  pp.Sft-W),  A.  Boeike  (r>i*r 
n'«  JtM*<M/ar  (Ua  I7iu<««C  ilr  &*Ii  BoMoA  wd  BollB,  IBW),  Fill  SaBuwnunn  (Z>l*  (TludrU. 
««■  *(b  te  i^A'i  PAMdek  Ldpritt  IBM). 

Plato  Opens  the  ezposition  of  big  phTiios  In  the  ^m.  (p.  18  seq.)  with  the  tfOniutioii 
tliat  ibice  the  worM  lean  the  form  of  yhtaii  (derelopment,  becoming)  and  not  th«t  of 
tnw  being  («Ma),  nothing  abaolutefy' certain  can  be  kid  ixtwn  in  thti  Seldof  ioTeitigation, 
but  o&lj  what  it  [«iibabla  {tuirtf  fMoi^  Our  knowledge  of  nature  bean  not  tbe  charao' 
ten  of  adance  (in'iin^/^i)  or  of  tbe  knowledge  of  truth  {aiifitui),  hot  Ihosa  of  belief  (rfori;). 
PUto  Mri  (IVni„  )>.  I9c):  "Wbat  being  is  to  becoming,  that  ia  truth  to  fUth"  (i,  n  rep 
nfjic  T^noiB  oheia,  tovtv  irpi^  Klercv  h^Bcia).  What  Plato  saya  in  the  PJiatde,  p.  Uii, 
Ktplaitiablsideaof  the]>rotaii);  "Plnnlj  to  aaaert  that  this  U  exactly  u  I  have  expreased 
h,  b^ts  not  a  man  of  fatteiliganoe;  yet  that  it  is  either  lo  or  aomething  like  It  (frn  i^  t^/t" 
ioTot  4  roaan'  dmt)  mnst  certainlj  be  assumed. 

Plato  raieea  In  Ttm.,  p.  SB  a,  the  qneetioa  whsther  the  world  la  withont  origin,  eternal 
«ft  imUa,  or  whether  it  had  a  beginning,  and  answera  It  b^  aajlng,  that  on  account  of  the 
viaibfli^  of  the  world,  the  seoond,  and  not  the  first,  aJternatfre  must  be  adopted  aa  the 
truth.    Bnt  the  worid  is  the  beat  of  genvrated,  aa  Its  author  la  of  eternal  e 
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Ood'sgoodnsM  U  the  TMson  of  the  conetnictioii  of  the  world.  Phatima,  p.  Mia:  "EiiTjr 
Btsndii  outside  of  the  diTiiie  choir."  Ttniaeui;  p.  39  e :  He  (Ood)  «m  good ;  but  the  good 
are  Dever  envious  with  regard  to  81:7  thiog.  Being,  therelbre,  without  envr,  he  planned 
all  things  Eo  that  Xiiej  should  be  as  nearly  bb  pOBiibla  like  himselT:  "  a;^i{  ^v  (d  it/tiamp- 
yifi  the  Bupreme  God,  the  conatniotor  of  the  world),  ayaS^  Si  oixlclc  ictpi  aiiSnii  avihmrt 
iyyiyvmu  fflivof,  toSitov  f  irrif  !Jv  jravro  frri  ^diiora  i^ouJijAj  ytvtaBat  iropoirSj^ia  ouf^i, 
(Cf.  also  Arist.,  Mdaj^,  I.  S,  p.  BBS  b,  2.  Tet  the  notion  of  the  envy  of  the  godi,  which 
Plato  and  Aristotle  combat,  involvee  also  an  ethical  and  religioua  element  in  so  far  aa  by 
"ear/"  it  la  intended  to  ludicata  tba  reaction  of  Uw  aniTeraal  order  against  all  individual 
dlaproportion  or  eiceaa.) 

The  adaptaUon  and  order  of  the  world  have  their  ground  in  the  world-con  atructing 
reason;  whatever  of  blind  neceaaity  ia  majiifest  in  it  arises  fVom  the  nature  of  matter, 
llechanical  causes  an)  only  fwa/ria  (oonoomllants)  of  the  Siial  cauaea. 

IThen  matter  (aa  ieSofiivii,  or  fonn-receiviog  principle)  assumed  orderly  shapes,  there 
aroae  flrat  the  four  elements :  Are,  air,  water,  and  earth.  Between  the  two  extremes,  firs 
•cd  earth,  of  which  the  former  was  necessary  for  the  visibility,  Ihe  latter  for  the  palpa- 
bility of  things,  a  bond  of  connection  was  needed ;  but  the  most  beautiful  of  bonds  is  pro- 
portion, which  in  the  present  case,  where  solid  bodies  are  concerned,  mult  be  twofold. 
(In  the  case  of  plane  figures  one  'inlenneduite  tem  is  sufBdent ;  the  side  of  a  square, 
whose  contents  are  the  double  of  a  given  square,  ia  determined  by  the  proportion 
1 :  x:;x:  3,  where  x  =  VS,  the  side  of  the  given  square  beings  1;  and  this  given  squire, 
whose  contents  ~  1  x  1,  is  to  the  rectangle,  one  of  whose  sides  =  1,  the  other  =  V3, 
and  whose  contents  therefore  ^  1  x  V2,  aa  the  latter  is  to  the  aquare  whose  con- 
tents =  Vi  X  VS  =  i.  But  in  the  case  of  solids,  two  intermediate  terms  are  necessary ; 
the  length  of  the  aide  of  a  cube  whose  oontenta  =  2,  is  determined  by  tbe  two  propor- 
tions; 1  :  z: :  z:  V,  and  x:y  •.:)/:  i,  where  x  =  '  flandys  '  ^2*,  and  the  cube,  whose 
Vonteat«  =  1  x  1  x  1,  is  to  the  parallelopiped,  whose  contents  sIxIxV^,  aa  the 
latter  ia  to  the  parallelopiped  =-  1  ■  t'2  x  ■  V2 ;  and  the  latter  again  stands  In  a  like  relation 
to  the  cube  whose  contents  =  >V3  x  *V2  x  'Vi  =  2.  Whatever  is  true,  tn  tills  respect, 
of  squarea  and  cubea,  ia  applicable  to  all  mutually  similar  forms,  though  only  (o  sncb! 
A  comprehensive  and  exact  examination  and  explanation  of  all  Uiese  relations  is  given  by 
Boeckh  in  the  Comm.  acad.  de  Ftabmiea  eorporu  immdani  fabrica  confialfrx  tlemmtit 
gtomtirica  TOiiont  cfndmuMi,  Heidelberg,  1809,  reprinted  in  Boeckh's  Get.  H.  Schr,,  Vol. 
III.,  pp.  229~2G3,  together  with  an  annexed  Exatriut,  pp.  J63-2eG.)  Fire  nost  accord- 
ingly be  related  lo  air,  as  air  to  vrater,  and  air  te  water,  as  water  to  earth. 

The  distances  of  the  celestial  spheres  fh>m  each  other  sre  proportioned  to  the  different 
lengths  of  the  strings  which  produce  harmotiious  tones.  The  earth  is  at  rest  in  the  center 
of  the  universe.  It  is  wound  areund  the  (adamantine)  bar  or  distaff  (^ixoiiT^),  which 
Flato  (according  to  Qrote,  doctrlnally,  according  to  Boedfh,  mythically)  reprcsonts  aa 
extending  IVom  one  end  of  the  axia  of  the  world  to  the  other;  the  sky  and  also  the 
planets  revolve  around  this  distaff  once  In  every  twenty-four  hours;  hut  the  [Janets  have 
besides  a  motion  peculiar  to  themselves,  which  Is  occasioned  by  the  ap6vivijii,  which  lie 
about  the  spindle  and  together  coostitnte  the  whorl,  since  these,  while  participating  in  the 
revolving  motion  of  the  heavens,  rotate  at  the  same  time,  but  man  slowly,  in  tbe  opposita 
direction;  the  earth  remains  unmoved.  If  the  distaff  (^^ncilri;)  of  the  spindle  {iTpaKnf)iB 
conceived  as  motionleM  (aa  it  Is  by  Boeckh),  the  earth  ia  to  be  regarded  aa  simply  reUed 
into  a  ball  areund  It  and  firmly  attached  to  it ;  bat  if  it  is  included  in  the  daily  rotation  of 
the  heavens,  the  earth  must  not  be  oonertved  (as  it  is  by  Qrote)  as  partaking  in  this  motion, 
but  the  (absolute)  rest  of  the  earth  must  be  explained  by  a  (relative)  motion  of  the  same 
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■round  the  disMO'  in  the  oppoiite  direction.  If  the  dirtsnce  of  the  moon  tnan  the  earth 
Is  represeated  b;  1.  then  that  of  the  gun  =  2,  that  of  Yenui  =  3,  that  of  ICerourj  =  1, 
tliat  of  Uars  =  B,  that  of  Jupiter  =  9,  that  of  Satum  =  S7.  The  incUnation  of  the  ediptio 
ia  explained  by  Plato  aa  a  result  of  the  inferior  perfection  of  the  apheres  underneath  the 
■phero  of  the  Bied  Btara.  AcconUog  to  a  ilaMment  of  Theophranua  (aee  PlatardL,  FlaL 
QiL,  8,  cf  Ifjima,  cb.  ]  1),  Plato  in  hia  old  age  no  longer  altTibutad  la  the  earth  (but  to  the 
central  fire  probably)  the  occupancy  of  the  center  of  the  world ;  this  account,  in  itaelf  alio- 
getber  credible  as  an  oral  utteniDoe  of  Plato,  ii  neTerthelesa  not  easily  lecondled  wilh  tha 
Eact  tliat  in  the  Legea — which  was  written  after  the  Rep^  and  beyond  question  also  after 
the  Timaeia,  and  that,  too,  according  to  late  but  apparently  truatwortliy  traction,  not  by 
Plato,  but  by  Philip  the  Opuntian,  from  a  sketch  made  by  Plato — the  doctrine  contained 
in  the  Umaam  is  reafflrmed.  Ct  Boeckh,  Dta  lumnuch*  B]/item  det  J^alo,  Berlin,  18S2, 
pp.  144-lbO. 

The  soul  of  the  world  ia  older  than  its  body ;  for  Its  office  ia  to  rule,  and  it  is  not 
fitting  that  the  younger  should  nde  the  older.  It  must  unite  in  itself  the  elements  of  all 
orders  of  ideal  and  material  existences,  in  onler  that  it  may  be  able  to  knon  and  under- 
stand them  {Tlm^  p.  31  seq.).  Plato  says  (Il'Tn.,  p.  3S  seq.),  that  the  Indivisible  in  the  soul 
enablaa  it  to  have  knowledge  of  the  ideas,  while  the  Divisible  mediates  its  knowledge  of 
sensible  objects.  The  thir^  or  mixed  element  may  be  contidered  as  the  organ  of  mathe- 
macical  knowledge  (or  perhaps  of  all  particular,  distinot  seta  of  cognition  f )  These  cogni- 
tive faculties  pertain  exclusively  to  that  part  (^j-iorudv)  of  the  humui  soul  which  resides 
in  the  head. 

The  hypothesis  that  the  humim  soul  has  three  parts  {iri0uii^ix6v,  9tifaietSi(,  ^trftanxiv) 
■eems  to  have  been  framed  in  intentional  correspondence  with  the  natural  gradaUon ;  plant, 
animal,  man  {Tim.,  77  b;  .Ag>.,  IV.  Ml  b);  this  disUnction,  however,  of  the  orders  of  tb« 
natural  kingdom  was  not  so  distinctly  marked  or  attended  to  by  Plato  as  by  Aristotle. 
The  supremacy  of  each  of  these  different  parts,  taken  in  their  order,  is  Illuatraled  in  the 
gain-loving  Phenicians  and  Egyptians,  the  courageous  Barbarians  of  the  North,  and  the 
culture-loving  Hellenes  {R^.,  IV.  436  e  to  430  n). 

The  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  ia  founded  by  Plato,  in  the  Pkaainu  (p.  !4S), 
on  the  nature  of  the  bouI,  as  the  self-moving  principle  of  all  motion;  in  the  Rep.  (X.  609), 
on  the  fact,  that  the  life  of  the  soul  is  not  destroyed  by  moral  badness,  which  yet,  as  the 
natural  evil  and  enemy  of  the  soul,  ought,  if  any  tiling  coold  eObct  this,  to  effect  Ha 
destruction ;  in  the  Tim.  (p.  41),  on  the  goodness  of  God,  who,  notwithstanding  that  the 
natura  of  the  soul,  as  a  generated  essence,  subjects  it  to  the  possIbiUty  of  destruction,  can 
not  will  that  what  has  be«i  put  together  in  so  beautiful  a  manner  should  again  be  dis- 
•olvod;  in  the  Phaedo,  finally  (pp.  63-107),  this  doctrine  is  supported,  partly  by  an 
w^ment  drawn  from  the  nature  of  the  subjective  activity  of  the  philosopher,  whose 
■triving  sfler  knowledge  involves  the  desire  for  incorporeal  exislence,  i.  c,  the  desire  to 
die,  and  partly  on  a  series  of  objective  arguments.  The  first  of  these  arguments  is  founded 
on  the  coamologicnl  lew  of  the  transition  of  contraties  into  eadi  other,  accordhig  to  which 
law,  just  as  the  living  die,  so  the  dead  must  return  to  life ;  the  seoond,  on  the  nature  of 
knowledge,  as  a  species  of  reminiscence  (cf.  Ueno,  p.  80  seq.,  where  the  pre-eiistence  of  the 
soul  is  inferred  IVom  the  nature  of  the  act  of  mathematical  and  philosophical  learning, 
whose  only  satisfactory  eiplanaUon,  it  !s  argued,  is  found  in  the  hypothesis  of  the  soul's 
recollection  of  ideas  which  had  been  perceived  by  the  intellect  in  a  pre-terrestrial  life) ;  the 
third,  on  the  relationship  between  the  soul,  as  sn  invisible  essence,  and  the  Ideas,  as 
Invisible,  simple,  and  indestructiUe  defects  \  the  fourth  argument,  in  reply  to  the  objection 
(orSimmias),ihatthesoulisperhq>sonly  U)er^nIliM<(and,*slt  were,  the  hannonj  of  the 
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ftuetioiii  of  the  body,  Ii  based  partly  on  the  prevtoualj  demonatnted  pre^exbtenoe  oT  the 
Kill,  and  partly  on  the  qualifl«mtion  of  the  Kul  to  rule  the iiodj,  and  od  its  nature  u  aaub- 
■tanoe,  lo  that,  aaya  Plato,  while  one  hannonj  can  be  more  a  harmony  than  another,  one 
•oul  can  not  be  more  or  lees  eoul  than  any  other,  and  the  soul,  ir  Tirtuoua,  may  have  har- 
mony fbr  ita  attributa  ;  the  flflh  argument,  finally,  and  the  one  whidl  Plato  himaelf  deemed 
dedaive,  waa  in  reply  to  the  ol^jectlon  (of  Cebes),  that  although  the  aoul  perbapa  auiriTed 
the  body,  it  might  yet  be  not  absolutely  indeatructibla,  and  waa  founded  on  the  neceeaary 
partidpatieii  of  the  tovi  i»  tht  idea  of  W^  whence  the  inference  that  the  eoul  can  neTer  be 
lifblesa,  a  dead  aoul  would  be  a  contradiction,  and  conBaquenCly  immortality  and  imper- 
tahableneas  muat  be  predicated  of  it.  In  this  argument,  it  is  aasumed  that  that,  whose 
nature  is  euch  that,  to  hug  a*  A  txiM,  it  neitlieT  ia  nor  can  be  dead,  can  never  ceaae  la 
eziat;  thia  asaamption  ia  connected  with  the  double  aenae  in  which  aBAvarot  Is  emptojed, 
0.  in  the  aenae,  which  reau Ita  from  tha  general  tenor  of  the  argument,  vix.:  not  dead;  I.  in 
tha  aenae  correaponding  to  ordinary  uiage:  immortal, 

§  43.  The  higheet  good  is,  according  to  Plato,  not  pleaaore,  nor 
knowledge  alone,  but  the  greatest  possible  likeneeB  to  God,  as  the 
absolutely  good.  The  virtue  of  the  human  eoul  is  its  fitness  for  its 
proper  work.  It  indndee  various  particular  Tirtuea,  which  form  a 
system  based  on  the  classification  of  the  facultlee  or  parts  of  tlie 
human  soul.  The  virtue  of  the  c(^itive  part  of  the  sonl  ia  the 
knowledge  of  the  good,  or  wisdom  {mxfia) ;  that  of  the  courageous 
part  is  valor  (dvilpia),  which  consistB  in  preserving  correct  and  Inti- 
mate ideas  of  what  is  to  be  feared  and  what  is  not  to  be  feared ;  the 
virtue  of  the  appetitive  part  is  temperance  (moderation  or  self-control, 
8elf-.direction,  owfpoOTJvjj),  which  consists  in  the  agreement  of  the 
better  and  worse  parts  of  the  soul,  as  to  which  should  rnle ;  justice, 
finally  (dtKoioavvri),  is  the  universal  virtue,  and  consists  in  the  fttlfitl- 
ment  by  each  part  of  its  peculiar  function.  Fiety  (dmdnjc)  is  justice 
with  reference  to  the  gods.  One  of  the  ramifications  of  wisdom  is 
philosophical  love,  or  the  joint  striving  of  two  Eouls  for  the  attain- 
ment of  philosophical  knowledge.  Virtue  should  be  desired,  not 
from  motives  of  reward  and  punishment,  but  because  it  is  in  itself 
the  health  and  beanty  of  the  souL  To  do  injustice  is  worse  than  to 
suffer  injustice. 

The  state  is  the  individual  on  a  lai^  scale.  The  highest  mis- 
sion of  the  state  ia  the  training  of  the  citizens  to  virtue.  In  the  ideal 
state  each  of  the  three  principal  fnnctions  and  corresponding  virtues 
of  the  Bonl  is  represented  by  a  particular  class  of  citizens.  Tliese  are, 
1)  the  rulers,  whose  virtue  is  wisdom ;  2)  the  guardians  or  warriors, 
whose  virtue  is  valor;  and  3)  the  manual  laborers  and  tradesmen, 
whose  virtue  is  self-restraint  and  willing  obedience..    The  rulers  and 
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mrriors  are  to  labor  only  for  the  realization  of  the  tme  and  the 
good ;  all  iadividnal  iatereats  whatBoever  are  forbidden  them,  and  they 
are  all  regoired  to  form  itt  the  etricteet  senee  one  family,  frithoot  mar^ 
riage  and  without  private  property.  The  condition  of  the  realization 
of  t)ie  ideal  Bt&te  is  that  philoeophen  shonld  at  Bome  time  become 
mlere,  or  that  rulers  ehoald  philosophize  rightly.  The  Latoa  containa 
a  later  dranght  by  Plato  of  the  second-beet  form  of  the  state,  which, 
he  flays,  it  would  be  more  easy  to  realize.  In  this  scheme,  the  theiny 
of  ideas  disappears  from  the  programme  for  the  edacation  of  the 
rulers,  and  the  chief  stress  is  laid  on  their  mathematical  schooling; 
the  kind  of  religions  worship  here  prescribed  was  also  less  alien  to 
the  general  bdie&  of  the  Hellenic  people,  and  marriage  and  private 
property  were  allowed  as  a  ooncessioii  to  individual  interests. 

In  the  Platonic  state,  that  Art  alone  finds  a  place  which  consists 
in  the  imitation  of  tlie  good.  In  this  cat^ory  are  included  philo- 
Bophical  dramas,  such  as  Plato's  own  dialognee,  the  narration  of 
myths  (expurgated  and  ethically  applied),  and,  in  particular,  reli- 
gious lyrics  (containing  the  praises  of  gods  and  also  of  noble  men). 
All  art  which  is  devoted  to  the  imitation  of  the  phenomenal  worid, 
in  which  good  and  bad  are  commingled,  is  ezclnded.  Art  and  the 
SeuQtifbl  hold  their  place  in  Plato's  system  only  in  snbordination  to 
the  good.  The  Beantifnl,  whose  essence  lies,  acctn^ing  to  Plato,  in 
the  fitness  and  symmetry  resniting  &om  the  relation  of  the  concept 
to  the  plurality  of  phenomena,  is  oevertbelees  for  him,  though  not  the 
highest  of  ideas,  yet  that  one  which  imparts  to  its  sensible  copies  the 
highest  brilliancy,  since  it,  most  of  all  ideas,  shines  through  its  copies. 

The  edncation  of  youth  was  r^ulated  by  Plato  in  accordance  with 
the  principle  of  a  gradaal  advance  to  the  cognition  of  the  ideas  and 
to  the  corresponding  practical  activity  in  the  state,  »o  that  only  the 
beat-qualified  persons  could  rise  to  the  highest  stations,  while  the  rest 
were  destined  to  exercise  inferior  practical  lunctionB.  The  cc^ition 
of  the  idea  of  the  good  was  reserved  as  a  final  topic  of  instruction 
for  the  most  mature. 

Tb«  rallo*liii;  ■nUian.lB  idllllas  lo  Ow  nOcn  dM  abAra,  od  1 41,  Mot  at  Fl*to1  Xthln  ud 
FUHIialD  thiiIrMlulin  tDllMiutldiulahmetcr  of  U»On*ki  mi  to  Cluiatlult}' :  OnletBikd  (UsBHiMiUaMa 
.  taf«ad«*4iu7'(a(M<i<«iWcaMme*rWl<i>>ii«a«>pandiip<(a,idalHiH^ 
a-<mM  taromatur^  WO.  \m.\  l  Of1'B*k>  {Pi-iti**  1  Plato,  BtmIh,  1S88),  Jal.  OnlL  Lndw.  Kabul 
iOmtparaUo  Plat,  dodrtmai  da  rwp.  em  (ArOHaiu  (f*  Tigtu  dMmo  dodrUa.  OSU.  ISU),  X.  1.  Bar. 
BHBB  (PM  kitt.  XlamnU  d-  Platm.  BlaalttdMU,  Oett.  131*,  pp.  ISS-IH),  P.  T.  8tn)ir  ( Yam  StaoMabm 
maA  FlaHKi..  AHM.  *wl  oItMHcAm  emtdtO^m,  Put  L,  BarilB,  tBSO>,  U.  XnUHhnur  {Dtr  Kia^ 
Om  Plait  m  di<  nUf.  aul  ttOUdut  Prlmoipiam  dm  BbiaUabtitt,  LdpXs,  I8UX  V.  WahnDphaalf 
(M*  TtncMtdtmtuU  dtr  taUt(*m  lyUtedplm  btt  Om  Btlttium,  BvUb,  ISM,  p,  40  tan.),  W.  WUfnd 
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iJOmUtKHV  i»  Plato't  SMtulaat  fir  Friuxi*  dw  .^UoXmiK.  0.-A-„  WoniH,  ISSe),  Bd.  Zelirr  (Ar 
I-UiUm.  Stoat  <n  mfmtr  B«lt^ang /Vr  iHa  JUpaH^  In  Ton  S^twI'B  ffML  ZrttKAr„  Vol  L,  19M.  No.  1, 
pp.  lOe-IW,  wd  In  ZMtft  FoHr.  il  AbK.  fwA  AiAdM.  Laipde,  IStC,  pp.  (8-ai),  Bildcibcud  (ffwiA.  k 
J^ttrni  dw  SfoUt  OHif  filaiKigiMbiBpMi,  Ltlprii,  1S«0,  L  lEl  hi|.  IM  wq.,  IW  Hq.X  B.  LomnutiKh 
(Quvmodo  PL  It  AritL  rtltff.  an  ralp,  pHnclpla  Bot\ftiiatrinl,  Dim.  Inavg,  Bcriln,  1SC3),  Emu. 
Btaaiej  (Z>*  Plot.  pritKiptlt  IMeU.  IHtt.  /ncHv„  BcrllB,  ISM);  on  tuaj  dd  tbe  kiultng  EfauncttiiUia 
of  Flito'i  U1BOT7  or  Ihs  ilata  la  onnulned  In  Glucr'i  JahTi.fOr  Gt^lMiluiftt'  ttttd  Staatmnf—tiueluiflvi, 
Tel.  TL,  Ma.  *,  IBOa,  pp.  SM-SIB;  ef.  >!»  Bertrud  Bobldon,  La  Eip.  dt  Plalon,  cmparit  aw  iditt  t 
tmtitalUKedjnm,  Pul4,  IBN. 

Oa  PUto'i  dMtrlDa  of  Ua  bl|^eU  good,  et  Ad.  TnndalenbiUB  [Dt  PL  PkLUbt  eauOia,  Beriln,  IBST^ 
Tbaod.  WahnouB  {J>Ia<,  ifi  nunmc  (ono  doefritto,  Bttlio,  1MB),  Wenkel  (/%  Zatra  eon  JL  &.  iml  (far 
eMetttUtiti*.  S.-Pr,  Boodanhnani,  ISM).  O.  Lcawa  {Di  bmorum  apmt  Plalmtm  Bradilnt  Dim, 
Sal4nHt,  BctUd,  IHI),  Fnni  SaHmHil  iUrbtr  dU  eittttWtl  im  PAtlibut,  In  Uta  FIMalagiit,  SoppL, 
ToL.  1I„  OWtHEra,  ISO.  pv  n-im),  Snd.  HIihI  (i>«  ftoiUt  M  J(na  »<IaM  atumaraM*,  JMar  AamMiKii- 
•(*,  Latpala,  1B«8). 

On  bli  doOtlD*  or  pt«uiin,  ef.  O.  Ealmai  (H^benUdt,  ISHI).  H.  Anton  (Is  riihU'i  ZaUaatr.  /. 
PfnOoL,  naw  aarlu,  To).  SS.  Halle,  ISOS,  pp.  U-EI  ud  tlS-lSS)  W.  B.  KnnlrhMd  (PhUonU  «(  .^WK.  cf« 
i^forg  janfHiMoa  iriwmodD  tam  tmutnUant,  tarn  dtaaanHanf,  Bariln,  18H),  W.  K&atar  (In  tke  Pncr.  at 
Iha  Bapbl«D-g7iiuiuliitii  ■(  Berlin.  lSt6). 

On  hli  deetrina  ef  Jnillce :  W.  Oglonil 
fVv^.,  TTiamaana,  IBU),  V.  Jatane  (Zmiv 
C.-/V.,  BerllB,  IBM). 

On  U>  dwttlna  of  nioa*^ :  K.  Hunnaiatar  (EawB,  IBTT) ;  and  og  hie  docMH  In  n«ud  to tUwbeod  : 
Til.  Keleb  (iNa^u.  to  P(.  da  tnawfaoto  doc*-.  [Z>a  ilap..  IL  III.],  KlUnf.  IBM). 

On  Pluo'i  Uieorj  of  th«  «>t>,  cC  Cri.  Uorgenitarn  (0a  Plat.  np.  canmMtoNoiMa  «i>u,  Halla  [Brona- 
wlek].  IIM),  C  L.  FSnebka  (Zla  T'fot  poafeH  >  rap.  ftau  mut  aaaa  miptll,  KGnltab.  IBOi).  O.  da  Owr 
(fol.  JVat.prttielp,,  Dtm^  Ctn^t,  ISIO),  Friwii.  KIppen  (/>DftUJ:  «ai  Ft.  GrwtdMtm,  Litpile,  IBl^ 
««aUaIal»iucA  ft.  Onl«,  iMLISlI),  HaTeaUdt(l>a  tO.  U  paL  ditdplbuu  In  PL  mat.  eaUattHiHa, 
AW0.-iH(aar«,  ICbuUr.  IMSX  Tolgllud  (M*  a(^  Tlawfaiwit  dw  PL  AmiCi,  (;.-iV„  Scbleulnian, 
1«»).  Ob  Plato'a  poUllat  aa  Dimpired  irllh  Arl>teUa\  mm  &Da(.  PIniicer  (Oa  ttt,  <7iiaa  Ar.  f*  PL  PatOta 
r*pr.,  Iflpale,  \^!i\  and  otlitn  (eee  below,  nd  fSO);  tfae  mntn^  ralitlon  a  Plitu'a  PollUa  and  Etbks 
lanlao  diamaaed  In  Ynriao  eompoaftiffiii  nUtlng  la  tha  Pluonls  dlalofna^a  AapiiAI.,  putinlarlj  In  tba 
Introdnailona  to  ttiU  dlilogna  b;  Scblelersucber,  eullbnqm,  ud  Btatnhut,  Id  auimlhl'a  work,  VoL  IL, 
>  W  aeq.,  and  In  monopnjibi  b^  A.  Q.  Omfaird  (In  th»  Act.  too.  Gratai,  L,  Lflpalc,  IBStj  iV., 
'Weimar,  letl;  <Ud.  IBn,  ISta),  E.  Uankna  {G.-Pr.,  ScbltiT.  IBM).  O.  F.  Battig  (fVodivoa.  ad  Plat, 
rmp.,  Barne.  lUt.  and  Utbir  SttinJUirr*.  AiaonWa  vRd  aoDbaum-t  Nnl.  m.  Pi.  Staat,  In  (be  JUalB. 
JTsa,  lew  aeria*.  ZTL  lUl,  pp.  ICI-]>7>.  A.  O.  WtfUHl  (Sua  autM  BuA  da  Piatat.  GottmHaata. 
edaP  Flato-i*lgiu.ituiclilivndim  Wmtn  dir  ffarackMplvtt,  Vonu,  IBtS);  al»  In  wiiUafa  ralatlva 
to  tba  PoUMeut,  eapeclallj  the  IntroducttoBi  of  tba  Tarlona  editim,  ond  In  I>eaacli1a'i  Btttngi  tur 
Brit.  itM  PbL  (4.-Pr.),  Uecdeb.  IBM;  <£  A.  H.  Baabe,  D4  poitlea  IL  jMlat.  nattira.  prarmrUm  fia 
umoWa  nprnUiom  eoKipieua,  BottaTdam,  ISM.  Of  tha  eommnnllj  ofpwda  In  Plato'a  theoij,  E.  t. 
\'aorhiiTeeBbeatr«ted(UUechMSi»);  oC  TbonluFn  (^jSoafiiJOiiik  c  1.  l<ari>,1Stl«.  p,<1  an].).  On  tbe 
prtnclplat  at  erfmlnal  lav,  Bocordlnf  to  Plato,  aaa  PlatBiv,  In  tha  ZMmHr./Vr  AUirlkumtHeitL,  1M4, 
Koa.  »  and  H 

On  Plalo'a  aathetlo,  ttEd-Uallrr  (Uittr  dot  VoAa^nuiidt  t*  dtr  Kyintt  noA  Flatii.  BaUbor, 
1ES1 1  UiaoiWaUa  dar  TlitorU  dtr  Ktmtl  bH  dm  Alltn,  Bnalan,  IBSt,  pp.  tl-Jm).  Araold  Bafe  (Ma  Plat. 
AtMtUt.  Ilalle,  IBM),  Wllh.  Ab-trn  (Dt  ^m*''-!  apud  Platantnt  1 AHM.  tuMiHU.  Gitt.  IBU),  Baaaow 
{dbtrdltSmrOtUaneda  ITomtrinAtn  KpmlittPla^iindlniAriilettUi.SletaB.  IBM),  Ch.  Url^a 
{PttttoL,  Jmdattur  da  rii0-mq«4.  Pula,  13M),  K.  JnatI  {Bit  dMA  Xlemtmtt  4o  dtr  tlatoMltditm 
J>AlIoa,Marbarg,lSM),Tli.Btntar<^)ud<MawffaaattoUad«-^«MaMt;H<ft  I;  Dt*  tdr,  at* Seli»M» 
Itl  Plata,  Bonn,  IMlj  <£  BoBBiann'a  ravlev  nf  Ible  work  Ib  hflohelal'a  Joornal  Dtr  Gtdantt.  ToL  TI., 
Brrlln,  1S«^  pp.  It-Sfi).  Joe.  B'ber  (/'J.  Hut  dia  Pot^  Inau^.-Dim..  Xonlsh,  1M4X  Uu  BnnT  iPt- 
doet.  dt  arttbu,  libtraL,  Helta,  1SU),  A.  H.  Baabe  (DtpotUea  Plat.  pXUot.  nat^ra,  in  imtrtt  trpmUtmt* 
(vnaiXaio,  Boltardam,  IBM).  C  Ton  Jan  (1M(  TimartnbH  Pl^la  Iht  N.  JaJtrt./.  FKund  Pad^K,1.Vn, 
pp.  SIS-SM]^ 

On  Plalo'a  doctrine  of  idDcallon.  ef.  Anne  dan  Tax  [i)a  «  nuiftiw  at  treA  kam.  t  tent  Plat.  tTtr. 
ISIf),  Q.  A.  Blnma  {Dt  PlatmU  llbmvmm  adwL  dimiiUna.  Bella,  1G1B).  Ch.  Edincliler  {Dt  nmvaMea 
<n  a4e.  itaJs  Bieilmn.  1811),  Ad.  Bartholom.  Safaalec  {Fraffmfiit  am  Ptatft  and  GorUu'i  FadaffegU; 
Brratan,  1S!1),  C.  Btu;  (Dt  avcturitali  ta  r^nu  patdag.  a  Flat  elt.  pr*nctpamt  trOuta,  Jin.  IGMX 
Aluander  Kipp  (Plalon't  XnUliuiifltlut,  Klndan,  IBSt),  Wleia  (/k  ^XtaM  J^L  oMtata  gwarto  aM 
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n  liMMteNA  PrmiliT.  IW),  £.Bn«ttili|i>(au  tUU***  Priiuitp.  dtr  Plai.  XrwMnav.ii&Un, 
!»«),  W.  BiDRigirtaD-Cniriiii  {IMt^UiuituvKMit  PlaL  am  nmlra  eomp..  UeliHii,  ISM),  K.  B.  LHfe- 
muii<fTa£  TorAvn  RecMuiLd  BrmtAung.  Ulnolibeit,  IStf],  Ar«|g{JM>  raHtf.  BnHkung  dtt  FUit. 
ElaaV/flrgin,  Oldimbiuc  JUS),  fiamtxck  ( Atwfdrdim^  tf«-  Plat.  SntAiatgiUkn,  Kottvell.  IBM),  Vol- 
(urdHB  iPlaL  Idf  da  ptnM.  O^Mti  witt  Mint  Lelrtn  Sttr  XrtUlamii.  tie.,  Birllo,  IBSOX  Bunud 
i^QmM  apmd  OmtnM  dt  tutUPMon*  jxitrmim  ttrtirtt  Ftate.  OrUui,  lUO),  Hihi  {Mt  pddivof. 
MyOuK  Plaitft,  Pimhlm,  1«aO),  t.  WKttnun  (AwUiWii^imd  CmttrriAtttI  Flato,a\tmtn,MiK),Oa<n 
(Pi.%.ArM.Antl6Ui<i  Otr  dtit  pOdagoff.  BOdmKgigdtalt  d^  Xihkttt,  bi  th*  Jf.  JaJirt. /.  FMlal.  imd 
PUo^  Vol.  W,  IHB,  pp^  rai-UB). 

The  pOMMSiOD  of  the  Oood,  according  to  Plato,  ia  h^pinea*  (•^n^w*.,  liOe:  (T^Mt 
yip  ayaSiiu  ol  ni^/unvf  ndoC/icrKc.  lE^rnpiw.,  p.  102  a :  tviaiftma^  revt  Ta^nM  ml  mU 
Ktmi/iivaiiC.  Cr.  GlcfT.,  Pl  SOS  b. :  iuauxiaiii^  Koi  mi^pOBiiviK  infyni  ciiai/imie(  ol  cvdoIpiMC, 
cmtisf  a  ol  iS^UH  idiioc).  Happineaa  dependa  on  culture  lad  juBtioe  or  on  the  poaaeaaion  ol 
moral  beau^  and  goodneaa  (Gorg^  p.  470  d).  S^,  IT.  p.  120  b :  "  Our  oliiject  in  found- 
iDK  the  stale  is,  thftt  not  «  class,  but  that  all  ma^  be  made  as  happr  as  poaaible."  The 
ethical  end  of  man  ia  deacribed  by  Plato  aa  raaemblance  to  God,  the  abaolutel;  good,  in 
Btp;  X.  613  a;  TJuaet,  176.  Through  his  paTCholo^csl  doctrine  or  the  diSbrent  faculties 
or  parta  of  the  soul,  F^ato  waa  enabled  to  do  what  for  other  disciples  of  Socrates,  audi 
as  Buclidand  Antisthenes,  vaa,  as  it  seeoa,  Impos^ble,  Tis.:  to  demonstrate  a  pluiali^ 
of  Tirtuea  as  comprehended  within  the  c«ie  general  conception  of  virtue.  The  parallel 
between  virtue  in  the  state  and  in  tbe  Individual  is  lutroduoed  hj  Flato  with  the  remark, 
that  in  the  former  we  read,  as  it  were,  in  larger  characters  the  same  wiiUng,  which  in 
the  latter  is  written  in  smaller  ones  (Sep.,  U.  p.  368). 

The  Platonic  theorj  of  the  slate  borrows  man/  of  its  apedal  proriaions  tKim  the  Eel- 
kaic;  and  eapeciall/  f^om  the  Doric  l^pslation.  But  its  essential  tendency  is  not  (sa  E.  F. 
Hermann  and  others' atSrm)  toward  the  restoration  and  intenaiScatlon  of  the  Old-Hellenio 
principle  of  the  nnreflectli^  subordination  of  the  individual  to  the  whole.  It  is  rather  an 
advance  upon  all  Hellei^  forms  whatever  and  an  anticipation  of  inatitutions  which  were 
afterward  approximately  realized,  notably  in  the  Hierarchy  of  the  Middle  Ages.* 

*  Aa  ruto'*  tktarj  of  Um»  polnla  bajaiid  tha  Hoiible  plunoniiiHin  ud  hcb  tha  tmlj  nil  onir  In 
■teolatelr  aiUUDt  >Hao«,  sHltfd  ibon  Una  ind  ipucs  indOgnred  u  dwcLllii;beTn'd  Uh  )ic*Tgiii,  m 
Plata'*  atUcD-pi^tlo]  Idol  polnu  bajmid  U»  temiMil  aadi  of  poHdal  Mdai;  (on  which,  homTu,  tha 
fnolaotUwituaorlclullr  dtpcndi.  Atp..JLp.  M>H<|,)  toth>«icDitlaoud  rulinUon  of  ■  buxxod- 
•Bt  td««l  (Dsd.  Tha  HUlbU  amj,  liHtned.  pvtlclp«te  In  tha  Id«] :  Ifaa  lUtir  Dwr  ihlna  through  the  formar 
■■d  land  It  propartlan  and  \itiamP\atdr.,  a^mpat,);  bat  tha  ultimata  and  npnma  dgtj  oT  mu  li, 
■nanbalaaa,  u  aaape  from  tha  icDdble  irorid  to  tba  Ideal  iTktati.,  p.  ITS*:  m^wtu  xH  it^irtrr 
Jinn  ttrfir  tn  rAxm,  bj  which  I)  UlaliHd  ifuunt  «i^  uri  li  hrmrir).  Thu  wblla  the  lliua  of 
phlloaopbefm  In  Iba  aUt*  art  not,  lndc«d,  to  pua  thalr  llrai  Id  pura  cotiUixiplmlloD  ■lona,  and  while  Uhj  an 
■et  to  ban  their  owa  Mul  rnd  odIj  In  tIbw,  bnt  arc  Is  have  a  an  for  their  ftUow-dHuu  who  eiatdw 
tha  InCerkr  fnnetioiu,  their  inpraua  dratliutiDn  and  *t  tfaa  tmme  tlnw  IbvIr  fbllcat  utlilUtlDp  art  to  ha 
Inad  la  ontanplatlH  Itaelt  enlmlnatlnf  tn  eofnlClon  of  Iha  Idea  or  tha  (ood  (Jtip,  YII.  p.  fiV).  Pint* 
SMkalBSwarathaMpruiaejor  the  Idea  In  tbe  atile,  not  bj  reqalrlng  tbeeanacloDiDCH  of  all  to  be  lllled 
Bad  panaaatad  b;  11^  and  ao  d«rc  loping  a  nnlrvraal  cabDmnlt/  of  mind  AaA  apliit,  hot  bj  prarldlng  a  paz^ 
tlBalarda4a.«l»BratollTafbrlt,and  to  whwntbe  other  eluue  owe  nonndlHoiial  obedlen«,the  mimbm 
<f  thatdaaabalnfallaaatadfnini  xoalblaud  Indlrldiul  InlmiUbjrthSFitanBliaaUonof  thaaFlntarcati,  as 
(viapoaalbla.  Freolael/ tha  aama  motlTea  gave  riae.  at  a  later  epoch,  to  IbaMadlBral  Blerarcfaj.  If  Itba 
■iemad  that  FlalsBlBiB  *a*  amoni  lb*  caKiM  wbkh  led  to  Ib(  deTrlopment  of  Uiat  hlsivcb;.  Ill  InBainc* 
niut  ba  oneelTed  ai  tulalr  IndtmA  and  aiarud  throD^h  tha  doetilni*  of  Fhllo,  the  Nw-Platonlita,  and 
Ik*  Cbni^  TUhata,  all  of  whom  had  b»n'  eapKlallj  attracted  and  Influenced  bj  th*  Platonic  docMse  at 
tb*  Bltra-pbanomBiMl  world.  Bat  an  aqnally  infliHnUal  eauM  waa  Iha  example  uf  the  Jewleh  hlenrch]'. 
'Whamvr^Bdfiantmarbe  puaad  on  tha  qneatton  d  blatcrle  dcprsduiiH,  and  aettlDgaalde  muijaptclBo 
dUkr* naa^  tta  ginanl  ahanoter  of  tha  PUlaoto  Uita  and  that  of  the  Chrlatlan  Hiervehr  of  the  Ulddl* 
AfH  are  eMnttally  tha  Hma.  In  tba  fonnar  tha  phllnopbara  ocenpr  paarlj  tha  aama  poaltlon  with  refer- 
«»«» to  tfca  elhr  eliwea  which  in  tha  lattor  tba  prtaau  Mcnpled  with  nttnatm  t»  Uu  laiy.    In  srdvlhc 
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In  Flato'B  Idsal  Mats  it  was  Impouible  that  andent  Greek  art,  wpeeUlly  the  Homeric 
poetry,  whlcu  ran  .uuiiter  to  Plata's  rigid  conception  otmottl  dignity  in  the  control  or  the 
paaiians,  ahould  find  a  place.  If  the  phenamenal  is  an  Imitation  of  the  Ideal,  that  art, 
which  in  turn  imitates  the  phenomenal,  can  onlf  be  of  inferiof  worth.  Only  that  art 
which  imitates  the  good  can  b«  reoogniwd  as  ftilly  kgltimate.  Beauty  is  the  shlnrng  of 
the  Ideal  tbroagh  the  MDsible.  The  Idea,  whidt  Is  the  One  as  opposed  to  the  plurality  of 
pfaeDomenn,  manifests  Itself  in  the  phenomenal  In  the  relaUons  of  proportion.  The  deri- 
Tatlon  of  beauty  from  the  ideal  la  emphasized  by  Plato  In  the  I^uudna,  Sgtt^ioiien,  and 
Btpubtie,  while  Us  fonoal  aide  ie  eapedaDy  eoaaldered  in  dlali^oea  of  later  compoellion 
(nmuwandPfetUiia;  fiypiM  Jftgtir  is  [H'obablj  spurious). 

The  Tarlous  Ibnns  of  goremmeat  are  ranked  in  the  Sgmblie  as  follows;  Ttie  Ideal 
Btate  ^orernment  of  the  philooopfaically  oultiTaled),  TbnocRK?  (ascendency  of  the  0v- 
/ntiiff  over  the  Xajumniv,  of  military  proweu  over  culture],  Oligarchy  (partjdpatioa  in 
the  goTCrnmsnt  conditioned  on  the  amount  of  one's  poueeaions,  whidi  minister  to  tTiAyiXa), 
Democracy  (ft«edom,  abolition  of  dlstinotiona  of  worth),  Tyranny  (oomplete  perversion  of 
Justice  through  tiie  supremacy  of  the  bad).  In  the  PoUtiau,  bIz  forms  are  enumerated,  In 
the  following  order :  Monarchy  (legal  government  of  one  Individual),  Aristocracy  (legsl 
govertunent  of  ^w  rich).  Legal  Democracy,  Illegal  Democn^,  Oligarchy  (Uwlese  govern- 
ment of  the  rich),  Tyramiy  (lawleaB  govBnmant  of  one  person).  The  character  of  the 
citieena  coreaponda  naturally  with  the  character  of  the  gOTcmment.  To  take  part  In  the 
government  of  bad  atatea  Is  impoaaible  for  the  philosopher,  becauae  It  would  degrade  hln. 
So  long  as  audi  states  continue  to  exist,  be  can  only  withdraw  himself  thnn  public  Utb, 
and  lead,  In  the  oompaay  of  a  few  fHends,  a  life  of  contemplation  {Theatt,  p.  113  aeq. ; 
compare  what  la  ssid,  perhap*  in  opposition  to  leocrates,  in  B^.,  YL  p.  4B1  seq^  respect- 
ing the  reason  why  the  ableet  philosophers  oould  be  of  no  service  to  the  states  as  then 
actually  coofltituCed). 

For  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  rulers  and  warriors  of  the  ideal  state,  Plato 
provides  in  the  Etp.  as  follows:  From  the  1st  to  the  2d  year,  care  of  the  body;  ftom  3  to 
6,  nsrratiOQ  of  mytbsj  fWmi  1  to  10,  gymnastics;  from  10  to  13,  reading  and  writing;  from 
14  to  16,  poetry  and  mnsle;  from  IS  to  18,  tnstbematical  sdences;  from  18  to  !0,  military 
eierdees.  Then  follows  a  Srst  sifting.  Persons  possessing  an  Inferior  capad^  for 
aaence,  but  capable  of  bravery,  remain  simply  warriors ;  the  rest  go  on,  until  Uie  age  of 
SO,  learning  the  adencea  In  a  more  exact  and  universal  fbim  than  was  posuble  in  thnr 
earlier,'  youthful  ye«n.  In  this  period,  topics  previously  leanied  separately  are  appre- 
hended In  their  mutual  relations  as  parts  of  one  whole ;  this  at  the  same  time  nuuiahes 
the  test  of  the  talent  for  dialectic,  for  the  dialectician  must  be  able  to  comprehend  many 
things  in  one  view  (i  jof  fmotmnit  iiaittrait  ivra^.  Then  comes  a  leoond  sifting. 
The  less  promislug  are  aaaigned  to  practical  public  offices.  The  rest  pursue,  tcoa  the  age 
of  30  to  3S,  the  study  of  <UBlectic,  and  then  assume  and  hold  positions  of  authority  until 
the  GOtb  year.  After  this  they  sttain  finally  to  the  highest  degree  in  philosophy,  the  con- 
templation of  the  idea  of  the  good;  at  the  same  time  they  are  received  Into  the  number  of 
rulera  and  fill  In  turn  the  hi^est  oBBoes  of  the  state,  being  diarged  with  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  entire  goremment.  Host  of  the  time  hi  this  last  period  of  their  live* 
they  sre  permitted  to  derote  to  philosophical  contemplati(»). 

UMMrtMaabardlmtlaB  d  tha  iBdlvUsil  to  Uw  wbola,  Uw  FtatcHita  nata  igrMd  so  Im  wf th  Dm  Oivdan 
itUalDluwrlyhlOarlelano  Utto  wlthiksOiDRhof  Um  tnddUAgu.  But  in  tbs  kind  ud  th>  hbh  of 
Ik*  nkaillutloii  ttam  nqnlnd  It  mi  mora  ikln  Is  tba  lUtcr.  Fw  Ika  nbordlutlDB  trqnlrrid  hf  tb* 
PlitoBls  Mita  la  br  no  mouu  anrtOwtliiK.  baudttl  by  nun  nutoni  lad  inbaerrliig  itinplj  tka  ponr  isd 
rHitaart  «t  tha  itit«.  It  raato  ai  the  uthorttr  of  ■  flniibcd  iritoni  of  do«trii«a,aad  tti  taadonay  la,  la 
la  at  pBtvIr  apliltul  aadi. 
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§  44.  It  IB  the  cnBtom  of  hiBtoriras  to  distiaguish,  among  the  pro- 
feeaed  disciples  of  Plato,  three,  or,  b;  a  more  circnmstaittial  division, 
five  consecntire  tendencies  or  Bchools.  These  are  the  Old,  Middle, 
and  New  Academies :  the  Old  Academy  inclnding  the  first  school,  the 
Middle  Academy  inclading  the  sec-ond  and  third  schools,  and  the 
New  Academy,  the  fourth  and  fifth.  To  the  first  Academy  belong : 
SpeosippoB,  Plato's  sister's  son  and  the  saccessor  of  Plato  as  8cho- 
larch  (which  ofiBce  he  held  from  347  to  339),  who  pantheiatieally 
repreeents  the  Best  or  Divine  as  first  indeed  in  rank,  hut  as  t^irono- 
logically  the  last  product  of  development,  and  who  finds  the  principle 
of  ethics  in  the  happiness  of  a  life  conformed  to  nature  j  Xenocrates 
of  Chalcedon,  who  succeeded  Bpensippus  in  the  directorship  of  the 
Academy  (839-314),  and  who  identifies  ideas  vrith  nombers,  and 
founds  on  the  doctrine  of  numbers  a  mystical  theology ;  Heraclidee 
of  Pontua,  who  distinguished  himSblf  especially  in  astronomy,  teach- 
ing the  daily  rotation  of  the  earth  on  its  axis  from  West  to  East  and 
the  immobihty  of  the  firmament  of  the  fised  stars ;  Philip  the  Opan< 
tian,  author  of  the  .^pinomia  (which  is  a  continuation  of  the  Zatot  of 
Plato);  Hermodorus,  wlio  was  likewise  one  of  Plato's  immediate  die- 
ciplee,  and  who  contributed  to  the  spread  of  Plato's  doctrines,  espe- 
cially his  unwritten  ones;  and  Polemo,,  Grantor,  and  Crates,  who 
redirect  attention  chiefly  to  ethical  inquiries.  In  the  Middle  Academy 
a  skeptical  tendency  becomes  more  and  more  prominent.  The  heads 
of  this  Academy  were  Aroesilas  (315-241  b.  o.),  the  founder  of  what 
is  called  the  second  Academy,  and  Cameades  (914^-129),  the  founder 
of  the  third  Academic  school.  The  New  Academy  returned  to  Dog- 
matism. It  commenced  with  Philo  of  Larissa,  ibunder  of  the  fourth 
school,  who  lived  at  the  time  of  the  first  Mithridatic  war.  His  pupil, 
Antiochus  of  Ascalon,  founded  a  fifth  school  by  comlnning  the  doc- 
trines of  Plato  with  certain  Aristotelian  and  more  particularly  with 
certain  Stoic  theses,  thus  preparing  the  way  for  the  transition  to  Neo- 
Platonism. 

Oa  at  (M  AetStaf,  e£  ZtDn,  Fk.  d.  »^UML,n.*,pp.  t«-«R«,  OB  SpMilppu,  KuTrfaga, 
Spii*fpp.  rJtt^Ptzii,liBS;lL  A.  gfeba,  lMSp.vUa.SiMt.iia;  KrUchs,  nnotwffn,  I.  pp.  UI-»e. 
Oa  IntocnUi:  Vjapfrmt.  DioMbt  dt  Ztnotrate  Ouileedmia.  Lerd>a,iroi;  KrticlH.  Fortek-ungai,  I. 
pp.>1]-«H.  OoHcnelldu:  Soii.'iti.IHTU.tt ScrijMt  BmetidU PmtteL.laaniji,\9a\  RDF>wert,9< 
BtratHge  PiKit..  ibia.  laW;  Vrmoi  ^bm\(\\,  D»  nraeUda*  Pont,  tt  Dicatarthi  Mettgitii  dialog  d^ir- 
M<i(iMH  Auiv.).Br«alKl,18n:  of.  UUln./VyiffiB.  BiM.  Or.,  IL  p.  in  ••«. ;  KcliHiMi,  FancHmatn,  1-  PP- 
■M-SH.  Ob  EDdonu;  I.  Id>4*r.  CUbr  X<^aamt,tiiaMAb\.dtrB0^.Aiadd.  IHH.,ISt8,ie«0l  Amt. 
Biwiilh,  Bihw  itt  vHrinrtBtn  aotHiKttrtin  dv  JiUm,  vanOgHiA  dtn  SgdrattcHtn,  BerHo.  IStt;  <£, 
Gaarti  Oonawill  Lawli,  HiiteHeal  Survty  <^  Oe  Anattut  AtlronUKt.  <&  IIU  Hot.  t.  p.  M(  b«).  On 
Sidoiu  of  OaMu,  tte  iMV^iher  (itoBt  tW  b.  c),  who  nut  b*  dlMmaUbad  tmm  BwUm*  Ibi  pUlsHf 
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ph*r,*ii4  who  vM  Iba  Hither  gf  ft  yfti  npUst,  ■•  alw  on  OwitBU  Uu  wtnnama' <>b«et  in  B.c],cf.  H. 
BnmdM,  In  U*  Jaliri.  /.  PK,  LXIT.  inS,  p.  SSS  wq,  u>d  In  tlia  AJr«.  (Ut  Tmita  ftir  EttU  muf e  m 
IMpile,  l^fpt.  1M&  On  Hnrnodonu,  if.  Ed.  Zdlv.  1>«  Aivudim  SfAttii/  tt  ntrvtodora  FtaUmU  dU- 
elpiiio,  Ittitt.  ISBt.  On  Cnntmi  T.  Sotmeldcr,  Dt  OmnlcrU  SoUniti  jMlotopki  AcadBnieomtii  pMlo- 
aopMiu  addiett  Ubra,  qu*  w^  irMw  bteribUor  aomnifliKWfa,  in  ihi  ZtittOr.JSr  dit  ^n<rt«tMW>te, 
ia«,ir<M.10i,ia&:  U.  Henn.  Ed.  Uelar,  Uttr  dU  BeArVI  dit  Knalornpi  wi,*an.  tt^ir,  IMO:  VtU. 
X117W1,  JM  OrantM'*  AeadvKtm  dim^  Hdilellh,  IML  On  tha  Ittfr  Acudrmla:  Pr,  Dor.  OcrlMb.  Ckim- 
mtitaUo  ADUfiHU  Aoadtmleonm  Jmitonnii.  ImprlBiit  Artntllat  atqaa  CanuodU  dt  pnbabiHtatt 
Jt^MlaUoBtt,  esu.18111;  L  BdiL  Thorbcaka,  iaifnfnatMxi^ipiViiirtKMi  tiimttitd  tnltr  aeadtmiat  tl 
fpMoH  liUii^Hri(,Zinilliis  EMIT.,  1890;  Blch.  BrDdtnen.  Dt  AntMao  pUletplia  aeadtmlta.  A\Uim, 
ISUj  Aii4.0tnn,l>ijlr<ittaaiG.Pr.\aKt.lHlim^DtAr<titll<-4naiititBHly»t.ibid.lMB-.  tt.ZtOtr. 
n~d.Gr^adti,  III.  1.  p.  M»  wq. :  Ronln.  Xd  CtnMoiO^  aimiil  finiutev.,  1EM-»:  C.J.  QrrHr,  Ma 
Aoadtmtlir  PkOii  «fid  .doMwdhu,  Colofna,  IStf ;  C.  T  Hcnnuim  DU/mtiMo  dt  PkUm*  Larrimiuo, 
MttlSM;  l>iip^  oJfara,  Aid,  IIGS;  Kriielia.  In  Cha  OMt.  Btud„  11.  IBM,  pp.  IM-UO;  ZMn,  PA.  d. 
ffr.,>i1ed..  III.mp.MI;  DiTldd'AllaDmod,  M  ili>«f«ite^a»JmHl<i,pKli^]eM;  <£  XilMtM,  fi«M  AwL, 
U.1MI-1TD;  Z*ll«r,P«.<I.^.,Ueil.,ULi,pp.BKkM). 

That  SpeuBippua  wu  the  immedlato  auccenor  of  Plato  In  the  Iraderthlp  of  tha  Aead- 
•mj  is  testified  bj  Diog.  L.,  IT.  1.  Aristotle  not  unOequentlj  makea  mentioD  of  hi* 
opimons,  espedolly  in  the  J&tapK,  but  often  without  tuuning  lum;  he  eipressl;  aaoribea  to 
him,  with  the  PjthagoreuiH,  ■  doctrine  of  pantheistic  character  {JlttajA.,  SIL  1 :  iitraJjiff 
pivoBcai .  .  .  ol  IIi^aT^^uu  jtol  Zirtiaiinret,  rjt  «UJUiTnn>  ml  ipioTov  id/  hi  apx^  cImu,  Ad  i4 
ul  ruv  fvruv  ui  tuv  Ziiav  roc  apxit  olrui  phi  ilviu,  ri  Si  KoXAv  nai  TiXeiav  hi  roir  Ik  toIitiki). 
AoGordlDg  to  Btob.,  ££,  I.  p.  GS,  he  rejected  the  (Platonic)  identiflcatiou  of  the  one  (n),  Iha 
good  (iyoBAv),  and  the  reason  (voiic).  Be  aiaumed  (like  Paeudo-Philolaua,  who  perhapa 
followed  bis  example,  bnt  who,  however,  illogicallr  Joined  the  doctrine  of  this  aasumptitm 
with  other  hetert^eneoua  doctrinea)  ■  riaiog  gradation  of  eziatencea,  positing  the  abatract 
u  the  earlieet  and  most  elementarj,  and  the  more  concrete  as  later  and  higher.  Arlilotia 
asya  (Mat,  VII.  S)  that  Speuslppua,  commencing  with  the  "  Om  "  (h),  aaanmed  a  gnater 
number  of  dasses  of  easences  than  Plato,  and  that  for  each  daoo,  namely,  for  nnmb«nv 
the  geometrical  Oguree,  and  the  aoul,  he  poaited  different  principles.  SpeoNppus  aeems  to 
h&ve  denied  the  eiiatence  of  Ideas  (whereaa  Xenocrates  idenUfled  them  with  mathematical 
objects).  The  soul  waa  deOned  b;  him  (Stob.,  BcL  Fhy*,,  I.  1 ;  PluL,  Dt  Attitn.  Pner.,  33)  ai 
extension  shaped  harmoniously  by  number,  henoe,  aa  in  some  sense,  a  higher  unity  of  tha 
arithmetical  and  the  geometricaL  According  to  Gic  {SaL  D^  I.  13)  he  assanied  a  itit  aat 
ptaiu,  qua  omnKi  nganiur.  Hia  ethical  principle  Is  thus  expressed  by  Clem.  Alex.  (rSKmiL, 
IL  413  d):  Siritamwoc  r^  tliaifuniiini  fiiebi  ifn>  clvai  nXiUnr  hi  roif  card  fSiaai  IxotKUV, 
4  liai  iyaduo. 

Xenocrates  of  Chaloedon  (3M-SU  b.  o.)  dlstingnished  (according  to  Sext  Emidr.,  Ait. 
MaOL,  YII.  147)  three  classes  of  essences :  the  sensible,  the  intelligible,  and  the  inter- 
mediate, the  latter  being  the  objects  of  opinion  (iifa) ;  the  btelligtble  lay  beyond  the 
heavens  (iicrif  mpavov),  the  aensible  within  the  heavens  (ivrif  mipami),  while  the  6ofaaTir, 
or  matter  of  apitdon,  was  identical  with  the  heavens  themselves,  since  these  could  be  both 
perceived  and  sciantiflcaHy  contemplated.  (To  him  are  to  be  referred  tha  words  in  Arist, 
JiisIL,  TIL  i:  huH  Si  rd  /ihi  tl6^  xal  roCt  aptfiiu>it  t^  atrr^  Ix""  foB<  flKtu,  ^  ii  iMa 
Ix^/itva,  ypa/i/iat  nal  iiriirtia,  fixp'  ^P^  "hi  '''"v  ovpatvv  oiviav  u!  to  aia^i/Ti).  Out  of 
the  "One"Bndthe  "Indefinite  Duad"  he  constructed  all  existences  (Tbeophmst.,  Jfct,  3, 
p.  311).  Ee  defined  the  soul  as  self-moving  number,  iptSfiiii  airriv  if'  tmirtA  awoiftnioii 
(Plut.,  Dt  An.  Froer.,  1,  cS.  ArisL,  DtAn.,Li,i;  Analyt  J^L,  IL  i).  In  the  symbidical 
use  of  the  names  of  the  gods,  Xenocratea  indulged  in  an  almoat  childish  play.  Happiness 
was  described  by  him  (according  to  Clem.,  Strom.,  II.  p.  419  a)  as  resulting  fVom  our  poo- 
sesaion  of  the  virtue  proper  to  us  (oi«iaf  o/jtrw)  sad  of  power  devoted  to  its  service. 
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Among  the  eaiiiwt  diaciplei  of  Plato  belongs  EudamB  of  Cnidus,  who  whb  tubw- 
quCDllf  dUtioguisbed  aB  a  matliematiciui  and  astronomer  (and  lived  about  40S-3&3  b.  a). 
Be  heard  Plato  perhapa  about  3S3,  and  vent  to  EgTpt  probably  about  378  (not  flrat  in  36S) 
with  a  letter  of  recomioendatioa  Iroa  AgesOaos  to  King  Hektanebua.  At  Heliopolia  h« 
■tudied  Bslionoinj ;  at  Tareotum,  under  Archytaa,  gcometrj ;  and  in  Sicily,  under  Philistion, 
medicine  (aa  Dic^.  L.,  Till.  86,  reports,  rollowiog  the  nivouf  of  CalliniBchuB).  He  after- 
ward taught  in  CfEicus  and  Athens,  and  finally  returned  to  Cnidui,  hie  native  idty,  where 
ho  erected  an  astronomical  obeerratory.  At  Atheaa  Uenaechmug  and  Helicon  wera 
among  his  pupUs  in  geometry;  Helicon  aocompanied  Plsto  in  his  third  voyage  to  810117 
(901  B.  c;  aee  Pseudo-Plat.,  Ep.,  XIII.  p.  360  d;  Plutarch,  JDiM.,  ch.  19).  In  ethios 
EudozuB  maintained  the  Hedonic  doctrine  (Ariat^  Elh.  X,  X.  2,  3). 

Heradidei  of  Beracte*  on  the  Poutus,  to  whom  (according  to  Suldas)  Plato  Intrusted 
the  diracUoQ  of  the  Academy  during  his  last  Journey  to  Sicily,  occupied  himself,  among 
other  things,  with  the  queatioB  thus  propounded  (according  to  Simplic,  A  ArtMl.  D*  Coda, 
t  119)  by  FiMo  (jia  a  form  distinguished  for  Its  logical  merits) :  rliw  iwor^iear  l/iaXiir 
ml  TTToyfikvav  Ktvtiintnr  dmni^  to  ittfH  rdf  Ktvfyni^  Tim  nhtvuptvuv  fonnj^mu,  or  "  what 
noilbnn  and  regulated  motions  can  be  asaumed  (to  explain  the  phenomena  of  the  universe), 
wfaoae  conaequencea  will  not  be  ia  contradiction  with  the  phenomeoa."  The  form  of  tbii 
qnestloii  gives  eridenoe  of  a  eonsdoutaees  already  very  highly  developed,  of  the  correct 
method  of  inveatigation,  and  involves  only  the  error  of  supposing  that  matbematical 
regularity  aa  such  necessarily  belongs  to  the  actual  moTcments  of  nature,  so  that  the 
raaeardi  for  real  fcvcea,  from  whose  activity  these  motions  arise,  seemed  unnecessary. 
Eodoxus  is  said  to  have  proposed  several  hypotheses  in  reply  to  the  above  Platonic  quea- 
tioQ,  but  decided  in  fhvor  of  the  immolnlity  of  the  esrth.  Heradidea,  on  the  oontrary  (wiOt 
Eephantus  the  ^'tbagoreau,  whom  he  also  followed  hi  his  doctrine  of  atoms),  dedded  for 
tbs  theoij  of  the  revolution  of  the  earth  on  its  aiia  (Plut.,  Pine.  PkOat.,  IIL  13).  Hera- 
didea r^rded  the  world  as  infinite  b  extent  (Slob.,  Ed.,  L  440). 

Hermodoros  was  an  immediate  pupil  of  Fl^o,  and  we  are  bdebted  to  him  fbr  a  number 
of  notices  respecting  the  life  and  doctrines  of  his  master  (see  above,  §  39,  p  100,  snd 
g  41).  Prom  his  work  on  Flato,  DercyUides  (see  below,  g  65)  borrowed  data  relative  to 
the  Platouio  ^loicheiology.  Perhaps  it  was  these  "  unwritten  doctrbes"  which  constituted 
the  U}«,  with  which  Hermodorus  traded  In  Sicily,  whmee  the  saying  to  whleli  Cicero 
aUodeS  {Ad  Alt,  XITI.  II :  XAyaurai  •BpfiiSupot  iftnopeimat). 

Philip  the  Opuntian,  the  matbematldsn  and  astronomer  (cf.  Boedch,  Sttrnmler^**,  {k 
34  seq,),  is  the  reputed  author  of  the  .^nunnu.  The  revision  and  publication  of  the  manu- 
script of  the  Xe^es,  which  was  left  by  Plato  unfinished,  are  also  asoiibed  to  him  (Diog.  L, 
IIL  3T,  and  guidaa  n6  von  fxIUoofoi). 

Ptdemo,  who  followed  Xenocrates  as  head  of  the  school  (314-270),  gave  his  atten- 
titm  mably  to  ethics.  He  demanded  (accordbg  to  Diog.  L,  IT.  IS)  that  men  should 
exarciae  themselves  more  b  ri^t  acting  than  b  dialectic.  Cicero  gives  [Aead.  Fr.,  II.  43) 
the  fc^Dwing  aa  his  ethical  principle;  Aonsrie  vivere,  fmentem  rdnu  Hi,  qvat  primal  Aommf 
Motara  eoKaHet,    To  hil  Influence  on  Zeno,  Cicero  bears  witness,  Si  Fm.,  18,  4B. 

Oranlor  is  tenned  by  Piodos  (Ad  Tim.,  p.  H)  the  earliest  expounder  of  natonio 
writings  As  the  living  tradition  of  Plato's  doctrines  died  out,  his  diseiplea  began 
mote  and  more  to  coniult  his  written  worts.  Orantor's  work  on  Sorrow  {npt  n-fiAni^ 
b  praised  by  Cicero  {Tiac,  I.  48,  IlBj  cC  IIL  0,  IS).  He  assigns  ^  a  flragment,  op. 
Sext.  Bmpir.,  Ada.  Math.,  XI.  El-GB)  tba  first  place  among  good  thbga  to  virtue,  tho 
second  to  health,  the  third  to  pleasnre,  and  the  fourth  to  ridies.  Ha  combats  the  Sb^ 
t«qnireineDt  that  the  natural  {Mings  should  be  sa^pressed  (in  aooord  with  Plat,  £7., 
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X.  603«).    Craotoi  died  befoM  Foleno  (DIog.  IiBer.,  IT.  21).    CntM  dlracted  the  wduxd 
After  Potomo. 

The  Bucceasor  of  Cntes  wu  AromilM  or  An»sll>ni,  who  wu  born,  alxiut  S)G  a.  c-,  >t 
I^tane  iu  .£oli&,  uid  bad  at  Arst  attended  upon  the  iiutnictio&a  of  IheophrastuB,  but  sner- 
murd  became  a  pupil  of  Gtantor,  Folemo,  and  Cratei.  Of  his  habit  of  abetaining  (i*<ix^) 
from  judgment  and  of  disputing  on  both  Bklea,  Cicero  («Ui  us  {Dt  Oral,  III.  18 ;  quern  feunt 
primum  miHtmMt,  (ton  quid  ^ae  ttni^vtoilmden,trdaMAvid  qiui  fougiM  w  stntira  dickatt, 
digputurt;  ct  Diog.  L.,  IT.  38:  sp&roc  H  li;  iuMtpat  im^^ipiion).  He  is  said  (Oio., 
Acad.  FwL,  L  12)  to  h«Te  taught  that  we  oau  know  nothing,  not  eren  the  &ct  of  oar 
inaUUty  to  know.  But  Ihii  (ao(x>rding  to  Sezt.  Emp.,  Hyp.  Pyrrh.,  I.  234  sen.,  and  ctheTa) 
waa  onl;  for  Uie  diedpline  and  CeBtiag  of  his  papila,  to  the  beat-endowed  of  whom  be  waa 
•eouitomed  afterward  to  communicate  the  Platonic  doctrines.  Of  tbis  ezplanatioD  (ao 
C«pled  t^  Qeffare,  diaput«d  bj  Zellar)  we  toaf  a^uit  that,  in  view  of  the  nature  of  the 
caae,  It  is  credible,  in  bo  far  aa  a  bead  of  the  Academ7  oould  hardly  break  at  once  and 
completely  witb  the  theory  of  ideas  and  tbe  doctrines  founded  on  it;  only  this  explanation 
doea  not  neceBsarily  Imtdy  an  nnoonditional  assent  to  that  tbeory  and  U>  thOM  doctrioeB. 
According  to  Cio.,  Acad,  PmL,  L  11,  ArceaHaa  combated  ouoeaBingly  tbe  Stoic  Zeno.  Ht 
oonteated  especially  (aocoittiug  to  Bezt.  Emp.,  Ryp.  Pi/rrh^  L  133  aeq.,  Adv.  Matlu,  TIL 
IE3  seq.)  tbe  atraJjr^  and  ovyjutrdfcaif  of  the  Stoics  (iee  below,  g  S3),  yet  recognized  tha 
att^nabill^  of  tbe  probable  (ri  riXayov),  and  found  in  the  latter  the  noriQ  for  pracUeal 
conduct.  Aristo,  tbe  Btoic,  parodying  Jhad,  TI.  181,  said  (according  to  IMog.  L.,  IT.  S3) 
and  BaxL  Emp.,  iVrhon.  HypatypM.,  L  S33)  that  AioeaiUa  waa: 

Vp6a6t  nUruv,  bniBtv  Tiippav,  fileaat  Ai^Jupor, 
or,  "  Plato  in  front,  Pyrrbo  behind,  and  Biodorua  in  tbe  middle." 

ArcestlBS  wis  followed  in  the  leadersbip  of  the  scbool  (341  b.  o.)  by  Lacydes,  Lacydet 
(In  216)  by  Teleclea  «nd  Evander,  tbe  latter  by  H^«ainus,  and  be  by  CaneedeB. 

CarneadeB  of  Cjrene  (2I4-1SS;  he  came  aa  an  embasBador  to  Bome  in  tJieyeat  IBS 
B.  a,  together  witb  Diogenes  tbe  Stoio  and  CritobiuB  the  Peripatetic)  went  still  farther  in 
the  direcUon  of  Slraptidsm.  He  disputed,  in  parUcular,  the  thesea  of  CbrysijipuB  Oie  Stoic 
Expanding  the  skeptical  argumentB  of  Arcesilas,  he  declared  iuowledge  to  be  impoeriblet 
and  the  tesults  of  dogmatic  philoaophy  to  t«  unoertain.  Hia  pupil,  Clitomachua  (who  fol> 
lowed  him  In  the  preudency  OC  the  School,  129  s.  c.),  is  related  (CSo.,  Acad.  Pr.,  H.  di.  4Q 
to  have  uid:  "it  bad  never  become  deer  to  him  wb*t  the  persona]  oi^nion  of  Cumeadea 
(in  ethics)  waB."  Clcoro  {Dt  Orid.,  L  11)  calla  Cameadea,  as  an  orator,  KanUaaa  omanm 
At  dietado,  ut  ^rtbant,  actrrinmKi  tt  £«piotltimmn.  While  at  Bome  he  is  said  to  hav* 
deUvered  on  ooB  day  a  discourse  in  praiae  of  justice,  and  on  the  next  to  hare  demonatrated, 
on  tbe  o<»trary,  that  Jnstioa  was  inoompatllde  witb  tbe  actual  droumstanoes  in  whicli  mm 
live,  and  in  paiiiouiar  to  have  haiarded  tbe  observation,  Uiat  if  the  Romans  wished  to 
practice  justice  in  their  political  relations,  tbey  would  be  obliged  to  restore  to  tbe  rigbtful 
owners  all  that  they  bad  taken  away  by  force  of  arms,  and  then  return  to  their  huti 
(LaetoDt.,  Alt,  T.  14  aeq.].  To  the  dootrine  of  cognition  his  moat  Important  contributica 
was  the  theory  of  probalnlity  (Ififaait,  viBaviriK).  He  distinguished  three  prindpal 
degrees  of  probability;  a  representation  maybe,  namely,  either  1)  probable,  when  con- 
aidered  by  itself  alone-,  or  3)  probable  and  nnimpeacfaed,  w^en  compared  with  otbon; 
or  3)  prolwble,  unimpeadked,  and  in  all  respects  confirmed  (Sextus  Emidricua,  Adv.  JfaO., 
TII.  166). 

Pbilo  of  Lariasa,  a  pupH  of  Clitomachua,  came  In  tlte  time  of  the  flrat  Mlthrldalio 
war  to  Kome^  where  Cioero  heard  blm  (Cic,  Avt,  89).     He  ai^tean  to  have  tpven-  hi* 
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sttsDtiMi   diiefl^  to  EtUo^  and,   in  treating  the  «ut^f«ct,  to  bare  inclined  towwd  tho 
method  of  the  Stoics,  aWionefa  ram«ining  in  general  their  opponent. 

Antiochna  of  Auslon,  Ptailo's  diadple,  sought  to  Bboir  thnt  the  chief  doetrlnei  of  the 
St«dos  were  to  be  found  ilrMdj  in  Plato  (Soit  Emp.,  Pt/rrh.  B^f.,  L  33S).  He  differed 
from  the  Stoics  in  rejecting  the  doctrine  of  the  eqiudil^  of  all  Ticet,  and  in  holding  that 
>irta«  alone,  though  producing  ■  happj  life,  i*  not  prodnctive  of  the  bappieit  of  Uvea ;  ia 
ollter  reipecte  he  agreed  with  tbam  almoat  entirel/  (Oic,  Acad.  Ft.,  IL  4S). 

§  45.  AriBtotle,  born  384  b.  o.  (Olymp.  99.1)  at  Btagira  (or  Sta- 
f^iros)  in  Thrace,  and  eon  of  the  physician  NicomachuB,  became  in 
hU  eighteenth  year  (367)  a  papil  of  Plato,  and  remained  each  for 
twenty  yean.  After  FUto's  death  (347)  he  repaired  with  Xenocratea 
to  the  court  of  Hermias,  the  mler  of  Atameua  and  Abbos  in  Myeia. 
He  remained  there  nearly  three  years,  at  the  expiration  of  which 
time  he  went  to  Mitylene  and  afterward  (343)  to  the  court  of  Philip^ 
king  of  Macedooia,  where  he  lived  more  than  seven  years,  until  the 
death  of  that  monarch.  He  was  the  most  inflnential  tutor  of  Alexan- 
der from  the  thirteenth  to  the  sixteenth  years  of  the  life  of  the  latter 
(343-340).  Boon  aft^  Alexander's  accession  to  the  throne,  Aristotle 
founded  his  school  in  the  Lyceum,  over  whidi  be  presided  twelve 
yeatB.  After  the  death  of  Alexander,  the  anti-Macedonian  party  at 
Athens  preferred  an  accuBation  against  Aristotle,  for  which  religion 
TAB  called  upon  to  furnish  the  pretext.  To  avoid  persecution,  Ari^ 
totle  retired  to  Chalois,  where  ha  soon  afterward  died,  Olymp.  114.8 
(823  B.  G.    in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age 

On  tha  IUb  <nrMatla,  Kimpu«  nimji  HiL,  4>fie  ad  AVImaam^  I.  0;  TK^  LnllrL,  V.  1-M; 
BahW  (tha  work  cdltad  bf  MsUKla*  t^nmt  In  IM  ttlil(nphlo*l  put  mrd  Ibi  woid  with  th*  lint  ud 
iHivpiirtof  tbtMUdabrBildu;  bat  th«  ti  Biipndfd  la  It  a  UN  of  Iba  writlaii  of  Arlitatla.  wkkb 
f<tin]diwir^  wltb  ■oow  omkalou  aod  loma  addltloii^  tha  oaUlofoa  of  Dlo^aoaa  I^firtlDi ;  tS,  Cut 
WuhuBuOi,  t>t  FonHba*  BiMat.  Id  O^mbala  pKiloL  AnvugHiwn,  L  ji.  133);  (PhdiId-)  Eei^ahhui 
(PHodo-)  AmmoDlu,  Vita  AHM^  with  wUefa  tha  Vitat  md,  Jtarctnna,  pabllilKd  bf  L.  Bobhe,  Lirdan, 
IBIl,  apaai  almait  Ihn^hogt ;  u  old  latin  woik  od  tha  lilt  ol  AtlitaUa,  td.  Mddui,  Bunlwi,  lAU, 
Lajim,  ISH.  Itil,  Halnut  UH,  I*  ■  third  ndutloa  of  tha  aama  VOa.  Tha  Bli«nphtta  of  Arlitatl* 
br  AriMBiantI,  ArlMsdal,  Tlmathaoi,  Harmippui,  ApoUodorni,  aod  olhan  Ira  Uat  Tha  ahroiiDlcf^ 
of  Ariitotlfl^a  Un^  u  firaa  bj  JHoranw  L-,  la  tAkao  (huo  tlia  j^pvumA  at  ApDilodDrnij  THoD^ra.  Hall^ 
■ppaan  to  hiTa  draws  fram  tha  lama  aosna.  J.  Q.  Bnhla.  FUa  ^rliloUlU  per  aiHHH  cUgHta,  tn  tha 
tlnl  Tolnm*  or  tha  BlpoaHna-adltlim  if  th*  work*  of  ArUlotla.  Ad.  Blahr.  ArUMMa  (Put  I,,  on  th* 
Uft  of  Ariateila  of  Stasia),  BoUa,  IMl-  Qiin»  HtBrjljrwm,AriilaUt.  a  Chopin  Jnm  Ikt  Stderyitf 
AiaiMa,  Losdan,  ISM  (tnndntad  lato  Oanua  ij  Ttolor  Cama,  Ltlpalo,  IBS) ;  the  flrat  abapter  ta  on  tha 
Ulii  oT  Ailatotla.  a  Aug.  Boaokh,  Anfaa  *«■  Atammit,  In  tha  ^M.  dar  Akad.  dtt  WiM.  Uat^U 
(X  Berila,  ISM.  pp.  lEB-lSI. 

Oa  Ariatotla'i  nlailotit  with  Alaiudw,  A  K.  Zdl  {ArltL  oU  Lekrt  i*t  Attmandtr,  la;  JV«a- 
tOit^tm,  ftrlbmg,  I8MX  ^<''  OnlL  Ckr,  Htfal  {D*  ArittattU  4t  AJiaamdro  au^fw,  Barlln,  IBST], 
P.  a  CitaninBtat  (E7<»fl-  Mt  *rioUt«rf*»  L4btiimimMmd4  dm  AriiMHUt  KRd  aafn  Ta*altiUm  au 
AUnvuttr  ttan  Brtmtii.  henKtdtr*  i»  BmUkuv  <>V  *«<«  NabtniiiditiL,  ElalalMB,  IBM).  Bob.  0>lar 
iAliaandtr  Had  ArittMiUt  tn  Una  gtffititMfftit  S-Muivm.  Halla,  ISU),  E«(ar  (.JriaCoU  toml/Urt 
eommt  prietptnr  litAUimtdn,  OacD. »«,  BtmUdm  lOm.  it  tAeaO.  dt  Otmt,  Hor.  CarrUra  I.Altmam- 
dar  «w(  .df-MMttuv  la  WMtMBiDB'i  JTmoM.,  Ittn,  UeS). 
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Not  odIj-  ArlatoUe's  fhtker,  but  alio  hia  ancMtora,  were  pbjiidaiUi  tbej  tr>ccd  tlieir 
pedigree  to  Uachaon,  the  bod  of  Aaclepius.  The  father,  ITioomachuB,  resided  ai  pb/Bician- 
iD-oidinar;  at  the  conrt  of  the  Uacedoeian  kiiig  Atn^tM  at  PeJl*.  From  a  oamparison 
of  the  atatementa  lospecting  the  tijne  of  Aristotle'a  death,  and  hia  age  at  that  time,  bb  also 
respecting  the  age  of  Aristotle  at  the  time  of  tuB  coming  to  Athens  sod  the  dale  of  his  ood- 
nection  with  Plato,  it  appeara  probable  that  his  birth  oomrred  in  the  flrat  half  of  the  Oljm- 
piadic  jear,  hence  In  384  B.  a  Soon  after  the  first  arriTal  of  Aristotle  in  Athena,  Plata 
undertook  hia  viait  to  Dlo  and  the  jounger  Dionjsius,  ttom  whidi  he  returned  three  jean 
later.  Respecting  the  detalli  of  the  earlf  education  of  Aristotle  we  are  not  Inlbnned.  It  is 
easilf  BiippoSBble  that  he  eailr,  and  while  Plato  was  ;et  living,  came  to  entertain  oi^niona 
deviating  from  those  of  hia  master,  and  that  he  also  gave  open  expression  to  them.  It  <■ 
possible  that  the  anecdote  is  genuine  which  representa  Plato  aa  having  said  that  Zenocntes 
needed  the  spur,  but  Aristotle  the  bridle.  But  it  is  improbable  that  Plato  was  himself 
the  author  of  the  comparlaon  of  Aristotle  to  a  foal  kicking  at  Its  mother ;  for  Plato  was 
not  a  partisan  of  the  principle  of  authoritj,  and  waa  certainl}'  not  offended  bj  opposition 
in  argunentatiou.  Plato  ia  said  to  have  called  the  house  of  Aristotle  the  reader's  house, 
and  Aristotle  himsell|  oa  account  of  his  ready  wit,  the  soul  of  the  school.  It  is  probable 
that  Aristotle  did  not  Bet  up  a  school  of  his  own  during  the  life-time  of  Plato.  If  he  had 
done  so,  it  ia  nnlike];  that  be  would  hare  Immediately  aflenFard  given  it  up.  At  tbtt 
time  he  gave  tnstruotion,  however,  in  rhetoric  in  oppoaition  to  Isocrates,  and  is  reported 
to  have  said,  in  parody  of  a  verse  of  Philoctetus :  "  It  is  disgracefbl  to  be  silent,  and 
allow  Isocrates  to  apeak"  ((uo-jupdv  aicmfv,  'laoKpAni  ff  ifv  'iJytcv,  Gic,  De  OmlL,  in.  S6 
aaL;  Quinct.,  IIL  1.  14).  The  storiea  of  an  ofTensive  bearing  of  Aristotle  toward  Plato 
we  reAited  by  the  fHendly  relation  which  wmtinued,  after  Plato'a  death,  to  Bub^at  be- 
tween Aristotle  and  Xenocrates,  IHato's  devoted  diadpl^  when  they  went  in  company  to 
Atameus,  at  the  invitation  of  Hennias.  Some  verses  of  an  elegy  by  Aristotle  on  the 
early  death  of  hia  fKend  Eudemua  are  also  preserved  Ifip.  Olymplodor.  in  PW.  Cory., 
166),  in  which  he  calls  Plato  a  man  whom  the  bad  might  not  even  praise  (om^iJf,  ftv  iM 
alveiv  Toioi  muaiita  6l/u(),  and  who  fint  ahowed  by  word  and  deed,  how  a  nuu  may  be  at 
once  good  and  happy  (^  ayaddt  re  ad  tiiaifiov  i/u  ylvrnu  avip).  After  the  nnhsppy 
end  of  Hermias,  as  a  Fenian  captive,  Aristotle  married  Pythias,  the  niece  (or  adopted 
daughter)  of  Hermiaa.    He  was  subsequently  married  to  Herpyllis. 

As  the  tutor  of  a  prince^  Aristotle  was  more  fortunate  thau  Plato ;  it  must  be  confessed, 
however,  that  in  this  capacity  he  aUo  labored  under  more  fkvorable  drcumstancet  than 
Plato.  Without  losing  hlmseir  in  the  pursuit  of  impracticable  ideals,  Aristotle  seems  to 
have  fbstered  the  high  spirit  of  hia  ward.  Alexander  always  retained  aentimonts  of  re- 
spect and  love  for  his  teacher,  although  in  his  last  years  a  certain  coldness  existed  between 
the  two  (PluL,  Altz.,  ch.  8). 

Aristotle  returned  to  Athens  not  long  before  the  entrance  of  Alexander  upon  his 
A^tio  campaign  (in  the  second  half  of  Olymp.  I11.S,  or  the  spring  of  S84),  perhapa  in  the 
year  33G  b.  c.  He  tau^t  in  a  gymnasium  called  the  Lyceum  (consecrated  to  Apollo 
AWiof),  in  whose  avenues  of  shade-treea  (•rripltraTot,  whence  the  name  Peripatetics)  he 
walked,  while  communing  with  hia  more  intimate  disinples  upon  philosophical  problems ; 
for  more  promlscDOos  audienc«s  be  lectured  aitting  (Diog.  L.,  V.  3).  It  is  possible  that 
he  also  again  gave  rhetorical  instruotion,  bb  In  the  period  of  his  flnt  residence  at  Athena. 
OeUiuB  Bays  {Si  A.,  SX.  B) :  i^uTtptid  dkebantar,  qaat  ad  rhdoricaa  medilatiaita  faadla- 
temqw  aifvtiarvm  nntuimjus  reran  notitican  eombu^iciai;  inpoarim  aateat  iKKobantur,  Ai 
gu&us  pdUraDpAia  remoUor  tiMQiorque  agitabatur.  For  his  iuveetigaUons  in  natural  adence 
fadlities  are  said  to  have  been  tendwed  him  by  Philip  and,  mora  especially,  by  Alexuidw 
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(AoltiL,  For.  mtt.,  TV.  1) ;  AUwn.,  IX.  B98  o ;  Plin^  ^ift  JW,  TUL  IS,  44).  The  ■rai- 
B&tioD  brought  agaitiBt  Aristotle  was  founded  od  the  impiety  {aai^eia)  wMch  hii  enemle* 
pretended  to  diicoTer  in  his  hjnm  in  eulogy  of  Hermias ;  it  was  deaignaled  by  them  *a  > 
Pnam,  and  its  suthor  was  charged  with  hnving  deiQed  a  man.  But  in  fact  this  hymn 
(which  is  preMTved  la  Kog.  L.,  T.  1)  is  a  hymn  to  virtue,  and  Hermiss,  whs  had  suf- 
fered a  death  fUQ  of  torments  at  the  handa  of  the  Persians,  wai  only  lauded  in  it  as  a 
martyr  to  virtue.  Quitting  Athens  (late  In  the  eummer  of  313),  Aristotle  is  related  to 
have  oaid,  alluding  to  the  fate  of  Socratea,  that  he  would  not  glre  the  Athenians  the 
opportunity  of  tinning  a  aecood  time  agaitut  pbiloeophy.  His  death  was  not  caused  (as 
aome  report)  by  a  aelf-administered  poiaon  nor  by  his  throwing  himself  into  the  Kuripui 
(for  which  t>o  cause  existed),  but  by  disease  (Diog.  L.,  V.  10,  following  Apollodonu ;  the 
disease  appean  to  have  been  located  principally  in  the  stomach,  according  to  Geniorinu^ 
Dt  JHt  Sal^  14,  16).  His  death  (according  to  QelL,  M  A.,  XVIL  ai,  3E)  occurred  shortly 
before  that  of  Dnnostbenea,  hence  lite  In  the  summer  of  9S3  b.  0. 

Goethe  (Werke,  VoL  63,  p.  8G)  characterixes  Aristotle,  in  contrast  with  Plato  (of.  above, 
g39),in  these  words:  "Aristotle  stands  to  the  world  in  tbe  relation  pr».emineDtly  of  a  great 
architect.  Here  be  is,  and  hers  be  must  woric  and  create.  He  informs  himself  about  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  but  only  so  fat  as  is  necessary  to  Bod  a  foundation  for  Ms  structure, 
sitd  f^om  the  surbce  to  the  center  all  besides  is  to  him  iudUTetetit.  He  draws  ao  inunense 
drde  for  the  base  of  his  building,  collects  materials  from  all  aides,  arranges  them,  piles 
them  up  Id  iayen,  and  so  rises  in  regular  form,  like  a  pyramid,  toward  the  sky,  while 
Plato  seeks  the  hesTens  like  an  obelisk  or,  better,  like  a  pointed  Oame."  This  charao- 
terixation  of  Ariatotie  !a,  indeed,  not  so  happy  as  that  of  Plato,  died  above.  The  empirical 
baaU,  the  orderly  rise,  the  aober,  clear  insight  of  the  leason,  and  the  healthy,  praotical 
Instinct,  are  traits  rightly  expressed;  but  when  Qoethe  seems  to  assume  that  knowledge 
was  of  inteiest  to  Aristotle  only  so  far  as  it  was  of  practical  signlflcanco,  he  runs  counter 
to  the  doctrine  and  praotioa  of  this  philosopher.  Further,  the  methods  both  of  Piato  and 
of  Aristotle  Include,  together  with  the  process  of  asoending  to  the  universal,  the  reverse 
[Hocesa  of  descending  by  division  and  deduction  to  ths  particular. 

§  46.  The  ■writings  of  Arifltotle  were  composed  partly  in  popular, 
partly  in  acroamatiu  form ;  the  latter  in  great  part,  and  a  very  few 
fragments  of  the  former,  are  all  that  have  come  down  to  ua.  Aris- 
totle wrate  most  of  the  works  of  the  latter  class  dnring  hia  last  resi- 
dence in  Athens.  In  point  of  Babject-matter  they  are  divided  into 
logical,  ethical,  physical,  and  metaphysical  works.  His  l<^cal  works 
have  received  the  general  title  of  Orffonon.  The  doctrine  embodied 
in  his  metaphysical  writings  was  called  by  Aristotle  J^irst  PhUosophy 
(i.  e.,  the  philosophy  of  iiret  or  ultimate  principles).  Of  those  works 
which  relate  to  physics  or  natural  science,  the  Physics  {AuseuUa- 
iiones  PAysioae)^  and  also  the  Natural  History  of  Aniinals  (a  com- 
parative Fhysiolf^),  are  of  especial  philosophical  importance.  Still 
more  important  are  his  psychological  works  (three  books  on  the  Soul 
and  several  minor  treatises).  Among  his  ethical  works  the  funda- 
mental one  is  his  S^ifOSy  which  treats  of  the  duties  of  the  individoal, 
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aDd  which  exists  in  «  threefold  form :  Nicomaehean  Mhica  (Aris< 
totle'a  work),  JSudemean  Mkux  (written  by  Eademus),  and  Magna 
MoraUa  (cooBisting  of  eztracta  £ix>m  the  two  firat).  The  Poliiioa  ia 
a  theot^  of  the  state  on  the  basia  of  the  Mhict.  The  Rhetoric  and 
Poetio  join  on  partly  to  the  l<^ical,  and  still  more  doael;  to  the 
ethical  works. 

The  oorki  of  Aiirtotla  wo*  Snt  pHnM  tn  ■  I^ttn  timditlon,  toc«tb«r  vlth  Uh  CnmiMBtMlH  <r  tk* 
Anbtu  ptaUMOphcr,  Atutd«i  (iboiit  1180),  it  Tenlga,  U8>,  ud  •ftfrnrd,  VM.  14M,  IWI,  UK^  UBa-H 
Bua[,lU8,uil  oftu  iftenvd ;  to  Ch»k,  lint,  TnuM^i  opwl  .^Mwm  JTomHwh.  l««B->8 ;  iifiln.  ■>«« 
Ui*  npvTltton  of  EiMiiiiu  ud  Btmao  Sttshdi,  Buel,  IWt,  IBM,  ud  IKO  (ihli  Ulrd  BHel  edlUnn  It 
termed  tlu  Ittngrtniatta,  ttom  lunfriB.  ooa  of  lu  odltm) ;  othti  edlilaai  -mtn  idlled  bj  Job.  BapL 
Cunotlni,  rndUlt  apvd  Aldi  JUtoi,  IKl-fii;  Prlcdrlch  fiTlburg,  rniic^  ISSi-eT:  Inu  CuHbosm, 
Onick  ud  LMln,  Lfou,  IBM,  sta.  (ItH,  lOn,  1106,  IMS) ;  Dn  Til.  Omk  ud  latlB,  Ruli,  1(11.  Mc.  (KM. 
1>M,  ItM);  tha  lut  somplsta  edltlan  In  Itw  11th  MBttiij  Wp«trad  (In  Utln)  mt  Rohm,  1«K  Mivl* 
voA^la  ^mMaailtht  Maun.  XOi4ot,  wen  Tn?  (ka)tuntlr  adtl*d  till  towud  ths  mlddli  etOit  htu- 
taflDtli  HntDT^ ;  After  Ihli  apoeb  fldltlou  nt  riiif U  irorki  ^ipwed  but  nreLj^  ud  bo  Dwtv  ocnnpTato  edl* 
tioiu  win  pablUlwd  till  bmt  Uh  ud  o(  lh«  «<«hlMatti  outoir,  -bin  u  odlUw  of  tba  work*  of  Arlitoila 
la  QrMk  ud  Utln  vu  oommcnoed  bf  Bnble,  BIponU  tt  ArgmlonM.  lTn-16(W.  Thla  odltkn  wu  dctw 
eonplcldd.  Till  flitt  TOlume  coalidiu  mth*]  ewn^i,  wUch  m  lUll  of  nlna,  partlcialirlj  u  nlitbig  to 
ths  Tu1«u  •dltlou  of  AilitoLla  asd  to  bii  Ontk  ud  Litlii  somnMiituan.  IlDtll  tb*  rli*  of  CutHluliiB 
ud  other  modorn  phllo»phl«,  th*  dootrlu  of  AriMotla,  mors  or  ]«•  Ovatj  iDtcrpnud.  It  ii  true,  In  lodl- 
ildul  ptHiiti.  vu  r*c«iied  w  Um  tnis  phllodiptir.  Loflo,  sthlo,  Mil,  mre  Isuurd  flum  U>  Trltlofi  U 
Cithollc  ualTinlllu  throofhoDt  tba  unnd  hilf  of  Iha  lllddla  Agu,  ud  it  Frotobuit  snlnnltle^  •iBwM 
is  ttai  um*  MnH  In  which  gwmelry  «u  Inmed  fnnn  Ui«  alemmUcf  Endld.  itUrymi,  Arlit4it*HnitKB 
cuDfl  to  bo  vldflljr  fioualdDrcd  M  fe  Uu  doetrtne,  ud  (■Tter  HutalDlnf  4U«chB  of  oaiututlj  IncroulBg 
Dwqqaiioj  nod  Tlmlonoa,  bfflBalng  ihim  IhedoHof  theMlddloAgH)  b«q«De  «¥«■&  more  tad  mon  hdItbt- 
hII]'  nailHtwl,  axoqil  wbers,  M  at  ths  Hhooli  of  the  Jessllo,  trtdltlon  nlilntd  uncondltloiu]  uthority. 
Thai  the  eilttlnf  AdiUoni  vara  qilU  nfflelcDt  to  maet  tba  dimliltluid  inttmt  felt  In  their  a«D[eBI(. 
Lalbnlti  aDdHTiired  a^ieoUllj  to  (ppredita  jnatlf  the  mauDie  of  phUoaophloal  troth  ooBtiliiad  Id  th* 
dootrluaa  of  Arlitotia,  dlaapprorlnf  aqukllj  tba  tva  ejltrefnea  of  nooondltleiui]  utoiiulcm  to  their 
■Dthoritjr,  and  of  ebaidDU  Rjectlaii.  Bnt  he  nude  of  hli  ovn  moiudla  doclrlDa  ud  of  hti  ralk(loD>  aoB*ia- 
tleu  too  immadlBta  a  etuidard  of  JadgmaoL  (Bea,  atoon^  others,  the  inrniDfT^h  of  Den.  Jecobj,  IH 
LtOmttU  ttvUit  ArttMtHnU,  in4tt  Intdltim  Ltlimmi,  Dim.  Znaug-,  Beritn.  1S«I.)  In  the  lut  daadu 
of  the  eighteenth  eestiirj  the  Uitorle  lutlDeC  beeam*  mot*  and  mora  avtkaned,  and  to  tU>  Ihet  the  -woAa 
of  Aititotla  owed  the  neir  appreciation  of  their  grenl  Taint  h  doFsmenl*  eiponentlal  ct  Che  hlitorleal  d*- 
Telopment  of  phlloeoph j.  Thoa  the  Lnteraat  tn  the  woila  of  Arlitotle  waa  relieved,  ud  thft  tntereet  ha* 
goBi  OB  aoBMullj  iDereatiDg  daring  the  nineteulh  DeotBrr  op  to  the  preient  day.  The  ouMt  ImpotlM 
oompleta  edition  of  the  preaeDt  centnrr  If  that  prepared  under  Ihe  uiplcet  of  the  /Loitmj  of  Brleneea  at 
Berlin,  Toll.  L  ud  lL.AridBtela  Onaoi  as  rao.  Zmm.  Btkttrl.  Berlin.  IMl;  Vol.  IIL,  itr^eMale* 
Lalln»ttitmTiiiliimtiianU,UHd.\S6l;  ToL  17, .SMoUa  iit  Arlttattltm  aOtaU  OIHtt  Auff- .^vMa, 
<M<tlSM;  Bekkar'>textwureprlsteilstOifordlBlS8T,  udBeUerbaahltBKlf  pobllghed  the  principal 
vorki  of  Atlitotle  lapacatelf,  folluwad,  wllfa  fe*  eieeptloDt,  the  text  of  the  eomplets  edltjoa  bm,  uitet- 
ouwtel;,  wlthoBt  annexing  the  Farfatru  Ital.  oontalned  In  the  latt».  IHdot  bu  pnUUied  at  ftito 
an  sdltlDB.  edited  b;  Ddbosr,  Bauomaker,  ud  Brla  (1S4S-»X  which  Is  valBable.  Stereotj^Md  rdltleoa 
were  pobilabed  b^  Tuchnlu.  it  Lelpsle.  In  IMl-M  ud  liti.  Oermu  tianslattonl  of  moet  ef  AriBotl*^ 
worlii  are  SDBtalned  la  Hauler')  ealleotlon  (Iruelated  b;  K.  I.  Both.  E,  Zell,  L.  Bprng^  Cbr.  Wall,  r.  A. 
XreBi.  Ph.  H.  EQlb.  J.  Bleckber.  md  C.  F.  Schnluer),  1b  BolTmanB't  Llbmrj  of  Truilittoni  (ttanilated 
bf  A.KsrHh,Ad,eisbr,  indXar1BUihr),udlnEDgelnunn'i»llicaon(0m«uidG«rDiutc«B«her>.  Of 
the  idltloniof  lepirat*  works  the  folia vlngowj  be  mehtloiied : — 

ArLt,  Orgaium,  tO.  Th.  Wslti,  1  Tola,  Lolpila,  1M4-U.  AHtt  Cattgor.  gr,  amt  ttntant  Arohloa 
Iiaaet  BaiutiUja,  ti.  JnL  Tlkaod.  2nk*r,  Lalpale,  ISU.    StflL.  XUmAi,  td.  Bdw.  FMt«  laaiam,  1H(. 

.ArML  ALjr(Dank,ad.aZeU.*To1s., Heidelberg,  18M;  tit  A.CDiB7,Pufi,lElli  ail. Cardwell. Oxford. 
1B9S-M;  ed.  C.  L.  MIehelct,  BerilB,  ISU-aS,  Id  edlHon,  IBM;  fttrtber,  lepHUa  edltlona  of  the  teit  i« 
Bakker,  ISn,  IMG,  IMl  -.  the  editlan  of  W.  E.  JeU;  Oxfted  ud  Lendea,  UM,  rapnidiiiin(  Ibr  tha  s»at  put 
Bekkei'a  text;  the  edition  of  Bogeri,  adtt  oaero,  LoodoB,  IMI^aBd  TlUmica  i^  Ari^cM*  iOmlrttiA 
via  g-ay  atui  Xolu.  by  Blr  Alex.  Srut,  Londsn,  1B64-W,  M  edJtlu,  IBM.    Booka  Till,  ud  IX.  (On 
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nr(»bUp),pnNUwilH|»stalr,  0KMai,]UI,  tdlUd  bf  Ad.  Thnd.  Hani.  IilUA^  who  alw  pobUdwd 
u  ailtUoB  sTUw  AHt.  A^  B*(M«biirc  IBM. 

Poiit,  td.  Ham.  ConrlDs,  Hdmit.  ItU,  Bnuirlak,  ITM,  «f.  J.  Q.  gshnridv,  Fiukflirt-on-tbc-Oder, 
lBM;a04ulliif,  J«ii,ia»;  Ad.  gubr,  Lalpils,  1SS8 ;  B.  Sl  Ullilre,  Full,  ISST.ld  ti.  1H9;  L  Bakksr, 
Btrila  (isai),  ISUj  EatoD,  Oifbcd,  IBSB;  S.  Ccnfnr*,  Liudia,  leW  aod  IBM;  Mlut,  td.  BftagH, 
lalpd^  IBCI. 

fX  (d.  e.  Bwiouin,  LOpda,  IBOS;  mm  BltUr,  Oglosna,  18M;  X.  Eg(v  (In  bli  AuJ  wp 
tUttalrt  m  ta  critiqiM  ekim  it  Graa.  Purli,  ISO);  B.  BL  Bllnln.  Firit,  )HH;  L  BcUir  (^P.  AUt  •( 
AMoA/.jLttrHanxl,  BsrlLo,  lawj;  rmu  BoHmlhl  (;>alt.  In  Omk  mud  Osrmu^  I.*Ipila,  ISU); 
Jah.  TiUui,  BhUb,  lUT;  f.  Dtbwwtf  (vlth  BmulitloD  and  ammanlHT),  Berlin,  ]M>. 

Tk«  i^k|iii«  at  ArittoU*  hu  b«D  imbtUbcd.  OTMk  tnd  atrnun  toptbf  r,  wltll  upluutorj  DotM,  by  a 
Pnntl.  Laipala,  IBM ;  ■!»  th*  mrki  Dt  CatUi  ud  Di  £«HniMo>u  d  a>rp>>f>Moiu  Iwts  bwn  edited  by  llw 
aua,  Lclpilc  ISST.  Arilt.  mer  dU  Tarbn,  wL  dvnH  «<ne  ITtbtrtiiM  Bbtr  dU  TarbrnMrt  dtr  atlM, 
oaCvl  Pnntl, Hitntah,I»U.  jr«:«K^.,id.Jnl.L<id.ld.'lar,I«lpale,  ieu-S&  B.  St. Hllilnbu edited 
and  pnbllebed.  In  Greek  ud  rreneli,  ud  vilh  eipleDitorr  nolei,  the  j^iuica  of  ArUt.,  Pull,  IMS;  tlw 
jr«ieiin>{i>K„Fula,ian;tfa>Z»l%«'<>,  Pull,  ISM;  Zle  Otn.  M  Ovr.,  ti.getlier  iritb  Um  vorkMJTeUiMS 
Xtnufkioi*,  Oaruta  (with  u  /Xrad.  «ir  lu  oHffbm  dt  la  fMlot.  ir—t»*\  Pvl*.  IMt.  iM  AnimiO. 
Bidor..  td.  J.  O.  Schneider,  Lelpiie,  1SII.  Vltr  BtcAtr  mer  dU  ThtOt  dtr  nttrt,  Oreek  ud  Oermu, ' 
nitli  eipluatar/  Batee,br  A.  t.  Prulilu,  Lelpilo,  IBM;  td.  Bern.  LuifkiTel,  Lelpda,  ISW.  Utbir  4I4 
Zngung  wul  Alwicieliwff  dtr  TMtr*.  Sreek  uid  eermu,  bf  Aabert  and  Wlmmer,  Lelpek,  IBtO; 
TUrrtxndA,  Qreek  ud  Oennu,  b;  the  ume.  fiU  1SW. 

^ru(.  i>a.l<Uiiu»Ari(re^ei(.F.  Ad-TnodelenborR,  Jesi,  ISU;  ed.  Bntk.  »L  HnilTe,Pirli,  IHe; 
td.  A.  TorWrlk,  BrrllD.  lS«t  <cr.  B.  Nocure  nvtew  in  the  Z  /  ff.  K^  XTIIL,  Berlin.  tB»^  pp.  ISl-lM). 

JKf<.jrOiip;L,iiI.Bnndli,  Berlin,  1S18;  id.  Bchvegler,  Ttb.  1MT-18;  id.  H.  Boolti,  Bonn.  I EM-4a. 

Mvif  nlnalile  eiiDtrlbatlou  ts  the  eiegieil  gf  Ai^itotle'l  worki  He  eeDlelned  In  Uioee  eDdeiit  oom- 
nentirlai  end  puiphrmiee  which  have  come  down  torn,  eipeolally  in  tfaeae  of  Alexander  of  AphrodUaa, 
the  negeta(eee  betow,  |ai)nf  Deilppae  ud  Themlitliu  (ere  belgv,  |M),aad  of  Bjrlunt,  AminaDlu 
JJeniiiaajIMiM,  B1nip]laliii.ud  PUlopoBui  (iM  below,  |TI))J  itw  Id  tlii  wrltlDia  of  BofOilaa  (fUiL)  ud 
otken.  Seholia  (o  Ariitotle  hare  been  publlihed  hj  Biudli,  Berlin,  ISU  (in  Bekker-i  edition  of  the  Iril). 
to  th!  Sletaphfilee,  \j  Bmidli,  ibid.  IBST.  In  the  Dt  Antma  (eitiKta  frein  u  enoiiTDisiii  oomiaaBtaij 
SB  AtliUtle'i  Dt  Aaiima),  br  Bpuige1,ltanieh,ISII,  ud  1  paraphiaa*  of  the  A>piL  A«iiaL,b)'  Bp*B(el, 
Olid.  ISia.  An  old  Hebrew  tranilatlon  li  the  Commrntai;  of  ATermea  on  the  Elitlortt  wii  pnbUlbad 
ht  J.  GoldanUiil,  at  lelpHc,  in  lUt. 

Of  Diodem  writen  ob  the  worki  of  Arlitotle,  we  aama  the  followlni :  J.  O.  Bohla,  Onueeiifafia  dt 
lOromn  ArUUtMl  dUtrOxUioiit  tn  laatiHcot  tt  nemamnHoM,  OStL  1T8S  (coDtsliied  alM>  In  the  Hrrt 
lot.  <rf  Bnhle'i  edition  of  Artitotlt.  StpotUt,  iiti,  pp.  lOA-IUX  "d  Utbtr  dU  SMluU  dtr  Uttapk.  Of 
AritUiUUt^XatiiaBaL/.aitalUtii.Sti'^So.i.GM.VlSa,  pp.  1-4S;  Dibtr  dU  Ordnmta  mud  iblt* 
dtr  AritM.  SAriftn  SbtrXaupt,  ibid.  No.  10, 17H,  S8-». 

Am.  Joordaln,  Btehtrdut  eriUqvtt  tar  riigt  tt  rtrigtnt  dtt  tradatUmtt  taUutt  fArUoU  tinrim 
tommtfilaint  grtet  «>  ardbtt  tmploifit  par  let  doctttin  telieUuUqutt,  PatU,  IBII,  U  ed.  IBU. 

Fiue.  NieoL  Tltu,  i)<  .Jfltfstt^  spenm  kH*  el  d<iMiK<loiiA  Impale,  last. 

Ch.  A.  Brudli,  Ceiep  dU  SAioktttU  dtr  ArUtoUlitautt  BOMtr  wnd  tiittgt  XMItrltit  ilirtr  KAUuH, 
In  the  lAtttL.  JTm,  L  1ES7,  pp.  KI-IIU.  «W-lSd  (cC  Eopp,  IfatMrac  m  Sr.  Vttrt.  four  dit  BAiettalt 
dtrArULBaiilitr.4bid.ll\.\,\%ai>);  Utbtr  dit  litOeiifiiitt  dtr  BtiAtr  dtt  AritL  Or^auant  fnd  Ort 
fHtei.  Aatltotr,  la  tilt  Abk.  dtr  StrL  Atad.  d4r  Wiit.,ietl;  Otbtr  dit  Aritt.  Maaf»i^1Jc,ibid.\tM\ 
Utbr  AritbOtM  B/utorit  und  dU  grttcA.  Autltgtr  dtrttOii,  In  the  FUMivat,  IV,  1S48,  p.  1  ee^ 

Aa.Blihr,.4rMoMla.ToLIL;  »«  &Uat«lf* der  .dr^t  BArifttii,  tt^  Lelprio,  IBSl;  ArltbHtltt 
Ul  d«m  Kbaim,  IMd.  ISSA 

LeDnh.Bpioge1(On  Ariit^tte't  Pnetlo;  Ob  the  Tth  Book  of  the  Fhrdea;  On  (he  mntnal  ralatloB  of 
the  three  vorki  00  Ethlca  attrlhnted  to  Arletotle ;  On  the  Polltluaf  Arlitotlaj  On  the  order  of  ArlatoUi'l 
wnka  lu  natnnl  aolence;  On  the  KhMorls  of  Arlilotla),  In  the  AtK  dtr  Mr.  Atad.  dtr  Witt.,  im, 
1841-4!,  '47,  '43,  'M;  Utbr  ufc^ie  nr  wthl^TMr  ttt  ArUL,  Old,  ToL  JX  Uanldk,  lUB;  Aritlol, 
Slmdltt:  }nt.XOiit;  Sudan.  XIMt;  aretttXIMis;  Palttik;  i>i>ua.  In  Tola.  Z.  ud  XL  of  the  Trana, 
atUM  BaTar.  Aoad.  o(S«lra«M,  Uuleh,  188S-M  (eC  Bonlti,  |g  the  ttUtdie./.  Itf.-Onm^itm.  tf. 

tmaiABtmt*.lbvd<um>am,AfitMtUe  PiMa,bi  the  AM*.  AAm.  J«r  i«^  mmr  iHta^  TUL,  IHt, 
ppiMI-Wtj  OTmdaliQtdirttrlartnmAb)uadl»nadttAHtMtltta>rW^kimgdtrTHH^lt,latiM 
A^tL.dtr\ttLslt^Ul^.  Ott  mlJlrtliut,  Bretluk.  1BB8;  IMt  Siitloat  dtt  Arttt.  tat  Urwo  VtrkSlKUtt  mt 
mimtit  ttbrlgt^  WirttK,  Berlin,  ISn.    CL  F.  W.  Forchhammer,  AritttUlu  awl  dU  msIw^kAm  Stitm, 
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Hhio.  Boklti,  ArUt.  AwliM.  L-tT.,  Tlronik  INS-lSn. 

TilenUo  BoM,  A  ArliL  Ubrerum  onMix 
(■ajllgatlun  of  th*  tngmaato  sf  thi  l«c  vorkl.  •Imi 
LcCftle,  lets. 

Emll  He1tl,i'f<««rIoma*Aib-<^m((«  JrMsMM,L«lp*lo,lBtE. 

Bod.  EDck(B,£(  .^rM.  if ICMtfi  roMon*,  iwr*  /..-  Ob— rvaUonm  d4  paTMnlamnnitH,  Gitt.  Wtt 
("obee^Tat1o1l^"  vhleh  ■ufbenHTul  aa  aiu\Mting  to  determlufl  ttaa  aDthonhlp  of  puttonUr  wvrki  and 
bnclk^  Mi.fr.,  th*  -  DtMRTHtlDa"  Ibil  the  conibliiatlon  xir  ti,  vhen  ir  ranaliii  irlUiDst  Inflwnn  npmt 
tb*«i>iulnutl<n,laainpl(trtdt>r  ArlWeUauHl  Eademai  [n  oueg  wbcn  Thnphmtu  wuold  uk  w  u  If 
nt,  ud  Uiit  Sndunu  ■ppmobn,  tn  gincnl,  much  mure  nnrlr  thin  ThKjphnutu  to  AriitatlB  In  mod* 
or  (iprantan.  Ma  ;  Imt  ^  tha  nvliir  of  Eacksn't  diHcrtatlan  b^  BonLIi  tn  Oa  Z*<(K*r(f1! /Cr  hfwT. 
fi'rma.,  18W  PP-  S(K-81S);  Taiv  rfm  ^iradkirtfrntuet  <!«  ArtMntdtt.  Bsrlln.  IMt;  BtUragt  m.  Vttt. 
at  .drM  In  Uia  tf*M  J<Arb.f.  n4M. «.  /"dd.  Vol.  M,  1M>.  pp.  S<S-1H  ud  aiT-SM. 

Of  tha£<vio  ud  logial  wHtlngi  of  ArlmkKia  wrila:  PblMpp  0DmpiiKlhIaIpi!«,lS8>,  Rlli.  Wilt« 
i)(  .Jr.  WiH  r.  J^^Hux  odji.  d*e<>»,  Uirb.  18U,  Ad.  Teztor,  D«  JFirm.  .^.  (lungsial  DIM.X  Berlin, 
ISIXc/.  |4I,b«la«). 

Of  tba  Jfatoli W" ''  0'  I-  UlAalit,  Aomm  eritiqiit  d*  rautfagt  d-A»^ilolt  tntituU  MHajA^tf^itt, 
mvr.  ivw.  par  Faead.  dt  «&  mor.  •)  jxiJL,  Piili,  leU;  Falli  Banlaun,  Ah(  nr  In  MHaptvtV* 
■  ^Aritlott,  Pirii,  138T.4S;  Bniiniiuntldt,  V^er  Jnliall  wUt  XutatmrtmAaiig  a*r  iiutqpt.  AOatv  da 
AritL,  Bostock.  lUl;  J.  C.  Bliwr,  iXi  ifatap*.  dcj  .Jrfit  nao/t  OompciUUm,  AAott  twd  JfiOAir*, 
BirllB,  IMl ;  Henii.  Bonlb.  Obtrt.  Orlttm  (n  .4Wtl.  UAfiw  jnttaplvtloQ*,  Berlin,  IHl ;  Wfllu  Cbiiit, 
jdtdia  <»  ArM.  Kfrnx  mtapk.  cMata,  Beriln,  IBU.  Cf.  Kriieha.  AncAwign  ottT  d«a  l?«M<li  dir 
aim  nOtuopM*  1, 1840, 1^  an-ne ;  ud  Bonlti  ud  Bcliirisler,  In  Ucir  eiiiDDMitiriH  oa  the  Jf«(.  at 
ArtiUJtl«(etb8loi>,  (48). 

Of  ArliloiU'i  ph jitod  vorki :  0.  Prutl,  Di  At.  lOromm  ad  AbL  aalnol.  pv*.  erdhn  atqut  iHipt- 
tUloiM,  Unnl<ili.  IB48;  avtiiiobitenMiatlKAfi^pkyf.aMteiiltatiimtt,  BTrlln,1S4>;  H.  TblaLi)*  ZaoL 
At.  I  arMut  ae  dWrift.  l.a.'Pr.\  Brrilu.  185B;  BonnHibur^  Z»  .^r.  7n<*v«MUeHa  (B.-Pr.\  Bmh, 
18M;Cb.  'nmrst,  Ma  cp«  on  Ar.  I>tfar*.A<HmaU<nH,iu  tba  JI«<MaK&,18n,  pp-ISS-MS;  on  Iha 
MOtonL.  OAd.  IBM,  pp.  llB-410.  C£  nrlon*  worki  by  Bvthtlmr  St  HlUIn,  J«UM,  ud  othm  <tn 
|«,b«lo-). 

Of  th«  AUn  ud  J'cOltet:  Wllh.  Onttllab  TfniKinuin,  Am.  41»«r  dU  nxm.  ffn—  XSUi  dt 
AritL,  Erfurt,  IIM;  C.  BchltlernudMr,  UAtr  dU  griteli.  SdioOm  iw  IfavmaekitAtn  ««<*  dM  .IrfK. 
(md  on  IAtICIBII),  !■  8.'t  SSiMHOMt  Vtrt«,  IIL  B,  IBU,  piL  M>-<Ul  F*ttr  di(  <Mi«l«i  Wrrf 
da  AtHHoUm  (mdDtcembert.lSnv'&'d.  IlI.I,ieSII,Mfr«»:  V.  Xvx  ii^uitrm,  DtAr.  PtLlOrU, 
Gnnlngi-n,  im4j  Hcmi.  BontU,  OU.  Crii,  iti  ArinL.  quat/tmmtur  Ma^na  MoraUa  it  MOt.  Smdimla, 
Balin.lB4«;  A.  H.  Flsober,  Z>>  AiiMiii'fawt.  K  Axfani.,  Bonn.  IStl;  Ad.  TrendtleDbnrr,  r*b(r  SaUm 
tndMrJfli,-BUt,iii  tha  jrnMMer.dir  Ai-UiWjlcud.if.ir<M„lSS0,ud1n'T[T)iidilintHiri'ifM£«UK 
nr/^i/aa,  IL,  BullD,  ieUiZiir.drM.2ttU:,  tn  Bitt  BeOr..  III.  Bartln.  16«;  Juh.  Pitr.  IIIckaa.Ss 
ArUL  PoUUtwvn  lOrU  (dUt.  l«a<V),  BoDit,  IWl ;  1.  Bandlian.  OMim.  if«  AUoDrvm  Jfteumaeluanim 
tnirerUata.  Ploani,  ISM;  StmH*<inQ4n  mm  I.  Buck  dtr  NUxm.  EOilc,  In  tha  PUlal^  X.  1«B,  pp. 
1W-S1(I,  MK-tn :  UittrtUM  S/nr  dit  ntofU  dU  ArltloltHtel-t  2Uft  iiwl  J'oJltO;  bttr^fmii  Hit.  iMO. 

zi.  iBSO,  pp.  ssi-sia,  A44-eei,  xiv.  ish,  gttsn,  xvl  iem,  4&3-(B9;  cf  xiil  isae,  pp.  M4-Hn; 

H.  nunpke,  Utbm-  datftufU  Bach  dtr  NO.  Xth.,  ibid.  ZTL  pp.  V^-U;  O.  TelebmOllu,  txr  fW^  Vbtr 
dit  Stdtufolgt  dtr  SBeHir  til  dr  Arlit  PaUUt.  tUd.  pp.  IM-IM;  Chriitlu  PuHh,  Da  <UMt  AVenn, 
genuiiu  ArtiL  lOn  dttt.,  Bonn.  IBM  (cf.  Trrndelaiitmr){'i  rerlew  af  tbli  work,  ud.  In  pwltealu-,  hb  d*- 
ftnia  agdnil  PuKb  of  tha  ienninanau  nf  tba  l«h  Book  of  tha  JTloom.  ZtUca.  In  th*  A*r«.  yCr  w4m. 
frItU,  lSS4,p.tE8Hq.,  ud  Bpmgct,  In  the  .dM.  ilar  iia4r.  .dlud..  III.  p.  tllBicq.);  Chr.  Piueh,  Di  Jr. 
JRiLjne.,  Tl[.  lS-lKudX.l~e«7.-Pr.].EnIln,13tlS;  B.  0.  Antaa,  Quat  inltntdat  raKe  inltr  Stk.  JHe_ 
r//.  ll-iatf  Xl-G,I>utile,1BAB;  r.  MDnichcr,  Qua-t.a-U.tl  targtl.  <«  ArUt  EU.  Jffaom.,  Unrbor^ 
isei ;  B.  BocUl,  Hua-L  At.  (dt  libro  V.  BOl.  lfie.\  ( 0.-Pr.\  Beriln,  leM;  F.  Bicker,  Dat  V.  AwA  dar  Hit, 
EUU.,Id  IhaZiUBb-./if.fi.-ll'.SVLpp.MI-HOi.Brik-.a.fHlttii.  AUdM  VlI.Butli—dir  SO. 
XHU,lDtheZtf(Blr./.d.  0.-7.,  Berlin,  ISM  (cf.  ie<S);  O.  E—tow,  Ot-reaMim—  ertHtat  t»  AriHtla- 
Jan,  BerUn,  ISSS;  BnimdaUant*  AHtUitiltat,  Welnur,  IBSlj  BtUrdgi  aw  Erkidntag  Mil  Tt-OrWlt 
dtr  Sit.  EOa  dtt  Artt.,  WatDur.  lav  ud  ISM;  JamerhHVm  V>tr  ItUgt  SttUtu  dtr  JWMt  dm 
AriloHlet,  Walmar,  ISMl  Job.  Imelmann,  Ob*,  or.  fn  Ar.  B.  S.  (Dlaa.X  Halla,  IMt:  Moriti  Teimebrsi. 
ArUtcUlitdi*  &ilLrifltH2l4ii,  B^  1. ,-  >»■  SOmn.  BtMlt.  Leiptis,  ISM;  W.  Onckeo.  DU  Vltdtrttlttumf 
in-  Ari^  PoUta  <fl  dar  abtndldndUeluK  L—U,  la  tba  rt^taluifl  Mr  Btffrfnoig  dm-  U  Vtrt. 
dtuttiiurPUM.u.aA^m.  mi  BttdiOtrfi,  Lei  fin,  18«Ci,  p>  l-IS;  DU  SlaatiMrt  d— Arid.,  Letpaia, 
ISTO;  B«aenilhl.ZiimarKaii.a»*<(miMd«(ar<MSiiaiUiffr  foUtUc,  IR  Iha  J<itri.f.  Pk.  u.  Fid,  Val, 
ECIILpp.StT-<»S,i»«».jriia.,N.S_XX.l»SB,pp.5M-nii  XZL  1B(^  p^Ul'G»;  and  Ztma.^  *.  A 
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SaAa,  In  th*  FtOolatnit,  XXr.  pp.  BKMlSj  ZSIX  pp.  tI-II»i  Dt  AHd.  PattUetr^tnt  KbrU  I. 
*  lUQn\fKwA&.\%K\-,  ApptKdim.ibid.VM\  il.  «.  £Ui.  Ar.  FU, />rir«,/ Rk.,  XCIX.  pp.  »S-eiO,  ud 
CL  (is;0}.  pp.  SIS-SM;  Enid  BSektr,  ^  guUiutfon  Fat.  At.  IobU  (Iiua(.  DlKh  Qnllkw.  IMT  (et 
balow.  {JO). 

To  Uis  i\>*Hg  und  AiU(ar<d  oC  ArlltoUn  nliEe  (bMlda  Hi*  wnrki  mliwdr  dt(4  of  Bp«(al,  Dmnirii 
■ail  others)  Il»  falloTlug:  Ifu  Snhmklt,  Dt  fflnpon  fw  oft  Aritt.  I.  d*  arU  rlut.  oattmir.  It  tS.  tint, 
BiHt,  inii  Trmnz  SaMmlbl,  «iiiH«  nr  ArUtoltL  PotUk,  Ib  tin  £4.  JTm.,  XYIIL  p.  M«  uq.,  471  wq^ 
ZIX.p.IS;Kq.,  XSIL  ^  tllieq.;  eC  Siha't  JaXrt..  U,  p.  AM  Kq.,  ud  (0,  pp.  IW-IU  ud  ttl-lU; 
Jib.  Tihlen,  Zw  £W«t  ..IrM.  ScArXflm  (Poatlo  ud  Bhetorls).  VUlilu,  IBCl,  In  tlu  SUffanfftlitrlclHt  of 
tteVtenu  Aisd.a(  Bdcnua,  Tol.  ^  Ho.  1,  PP.U-14S;  >lu,  .irM  £a^  wn  il<r  Amit^si^  da-  nMI* 
■fr  niTDddfi,  In  tha  ~  GraMal4jyiueArifl,''  ntlLled  ^misfa  jitiMivonnn  Haattiiitum  in  Jumertm 
rvtd.  BUk/uIM  aiieda.  Ldpitc,  ISSt,  pp.  lfi&-lU-,  Stttrist  nr  ArUL  FeUlt.  Vlrnoi,  lM{k-]S«I 
(^m  Iba  'BIUDnftlMrichu ~  of  Chs  Andrni)');  Oait.  TilDhmailDT.  .ArM  nnrtwiem,  L;  .BtUr^Iiw 


Aristotle  probablf  composed  n  number  of  trorks  In  dialo^e  during  hie  flnt  refidelioe  at 
ACbens  and  ia  the  life-time  of  Plsto.  Of  thia  class  was  the  dialogue  Budemiu,  some  tng- 
meuta  of  vhich  are  preserved  {ap.  Plutarch,  Dia,  2i;  CbnwJ.  ad  ApeL,  di.  21 ;  Cic,  Ih 
Dh.,  I.  !G,  B3,  eta;  cf.  J.  Bemajs,  in  the  Ehaiv.  Sfiu.  /.  FhiL,  new  series,  XVL  1S61,  pp. 
336-246).  Eudemus  vos  a  member  of  the  Plstonia  drde,  ■  fiiend  of  AiiatoUe,  and  a 
participant  in  the  campai^  of  Dio  against  Dionjaius  in  Sldlf,  where  be  fell,  SG4  b.  o.  To 
his  memorf  Aristotle  dedicated  tbe  dialogue  named  after  him,  a  work  in  imitation  of 
Pisto's  Phaedo;  in  it  Aristotle  presented  arguments  in  favor  of  the  immortality  of  the  aouL 
The  first  twentf-seren  volumes  in  tlie  catalogue  of  the  works  of  Aristotle,  as  given  by 
Diog.  Laert.,  T.  22-21  (cf.  Ammym.  Xenag.,  61  seq.)  are  writings  in  dialogue.  Thej  are: 
Od  Justice,  On  Poets,  On  Philosophy,  Politicua,  Gryllus,  Nerinthus,  Sophist,  Uenezenus, 
KrolicuB,  Symposioo,  On  Riches,  Protrepticus,  etc  S;  subsequent  writers  these  works 
were  termed  exoteric,  and  in  distinction  from  them  the  more  strictly  scientiflo  ones  wet* 
termed  eaolerie.  In  Aristotle's  works  the  word  emlerie  does  not  occur  (yet  ef,  Anatyt  Foit, 
I.  10,  p.  T6  b,  21,  6  iau  TJr/ot  tt  i  it  t%  ^j;$,  in  opposition  to  ifu  Ajyoc) ;  but  exoteric  is 
•mployed  in  the  sense  of  "  outwardly  directed,  addressed  to  the  respondent  {rrpic  inpov)," 
arguing  from  what  appears  to  him  to  be  true,  in  contrast  to  that  which  interests  tha 
thinker  who  looks  only  at  the  esaential  {rfi  f^aji^  ad  (j^rovvri  koi^  iavriv  /JXti-  see 
Jbp.,  Vm.  1,  161b,  9;  AnolPttrt,  L  10,18b,  24;  JU,  Til.  3,  1326  b,  29,  and  compare  ' 
ThUTot,  in  Jahn's  Jaiirb.,  81,  1860,  p.  148  seq.,  and  in  his  Etuda  tur  Ariitole,  Paris,  1S60, 
p.  3U  seq.;  cf.  also O. Thomas, .De  Jr.  if  X. d^gos  Gieeronu AritMeUo  more,  Qott  1660,  and 
Stahr.  in  his  AriiL,  II.  pp.  S3&-21  S) ;  sometimes  Aristotle  (as  Jak.  Bemsys  has  shown,  Dia- 
toge  det  AriA,  Berlin,  1S63,  pp.  2Et-93)  applies  Che  epithet  in  question  to  his  dialoglcal  writ- 
ings; yet  he  also  employs  it  (Pftyt.,  IV.  10,  211  b,  19)  in  reference  to  those  ezplanalory 
parts  of  his  strictly  scientific  works,  with  which,  in  conformity  to  his  dialectical  method,  be 
usually  prefaces  the  parts  devoted  to  rigid  demonstratioD  {iiriitifi^),  or  to  those  parts  which 
»re  rather  "  dialectical,"  i. «.,  controversial,  than  "  apodictical,"  or  purely  sdentiflc  {PoL,  1. 5, 
p.  IlMa,  33).  niB  ganeral  signiScation  of  the  word  is  in  both  case*  the  same,  the  applies- 
Uoo  only  being  diflbrent.  Dialoguea  are  also  termed  by  Aristotle  iv  xony  ■fqrvd/icvoc  Ujw 
("arguments  carried  on  in  common,"  i.  e.,  by  means  of  disputation  with  a  respondent, 
whether  in  real  dtaAnrMoit  omUoii,  Top.,  VIIL  5,  or  in  dialogieal  writings),  or  iitSt- 
io/iivoi  ^^jv,  i.  c,  Aiyoi  given  to  the  public,  in  distinction  from  unpublished  speculations, 
instituted  primarily  by  the  philosopher  for,  bia  own  benefit,  and  then  communicated, 
whether  orally  or  in  writing,  to  the  (private)  circle  of  pupils  associated  with  him  in 
strictly  sdoitiflc  speculation.  Bigidly  pbilosopbiofll  apecnlatiMia  are  termed  by  Aristotle, 
in  FeL,  III.  11,  p.  1183  b,ia  ttoL  (cf.  Aid  m,  L  S,  1213  b,  IS),  ol  Kari  ^doM^  U/ni,  ■ 
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■nd  oknel;  relst«d  to  thiB  U  tha  eipreadon  iidaenalMol  layit,  defined  In  D»  Soph.  XkitAtl, 
C  3,  p.  lAG  b,  as  oi  ^  tuv  oiaiiM  ipjuv  in^oroB  /m^iiaras  Hal  ain  in  run  rm  amwpav- 
/lii-m  iJof  uv  (TvUo/i^d/in>«  (whidi  lattar  iU>iu,  altbouf^  m  niipatFTuoi  tb»j  muBt  be  rlainniT 
aa  exoteriCi  do  MTBjrtheleaa  not  wander  bom  the  preotae  matter  in  hand,  like  fiu)  ffu6bn> 
Urtu,-JH,IL6,lSMb,S9,'c£  AA.£b(t,TILl,  113Sa,4andG,  lI3ab,or  the^U^voifw 
rcrv  irpiYiioToc,  Shit.,  I.  1,  13G4b,  31,  I3GSa,  3).  The  Himptiti  are  deSned  by  ^pUdua 
(/n  Fhyi.,  386  b,  36)  M  rd  mn>d  xot  it'  iiMior  mpaai6iitva,  hf  Fliiloponua,  M  U^m  ^ 
JircKbucruiiJ  /updj  irpi(  rotf  ymtaloiK  tov  iitpoaTUV  Apiiiihxii,  hJJ^  npiq  roiir  iroUoiit  It  mBa- 
von  opfor/iivoi.  In  Tier  of  the  fact  tliat  Ariitotls  here  and  there  in  bis  Bttictly  amentlflo 
writings  addrBBMS  hlmaeir  to  the  "  hearen,"  and  that  at  least  many  of  these  writiagi  aland 
In  the  cloeegt  relation  to  his  oral  leoturea  {iKpoarof,  which  were  inteiuled  to  be  read  pubUd; 
or  were  taken  dowa  fh)m  his  eiCemporaneoui  lectures^  they  were  called  by  later  gmera> 
tioBS  acroamatic  or  (metaphorically)  cLufudouc.  Philosophical  occupation  with  a  speoifla 
group  or  objects  was  called  a  rpey/iortla,  and  hence  the  rigidly  philosophical  writing^ 
direi^  etrictly  and  alone  to  the  object  of  inquiry,  leaving  out  all  dialoglcal  omamentatiui, 
were  tenned  by  the  aucceasors  of  Aristotle  "pragmatio."  His  works  of  this  aort  anwar, 
either  wholly  or  for  the  most  part,  not  to  have  been  made  public  by  Aristotle  bimseU^  so 
long  as  he  was  engaged  in  leoturiog  on  the  subjects  of  which  they  treat,  but  to  have 
been  first  published  by  his  scholars — a  part  of  them  by  Andnmicua  of  Rhodes. 

As  secondaiy  works  and  fbrerunnera  of  his  strictly  ocientltla  wr[tings  we  ntnst  regard 
the  iTroftvitiiaTa,  or  the  ritumit  drawn  up  by  Aristotle  for  his  personal  use,  and  aome  of 
which  attained  to  publicity.  Among  the  loat  worka  of  this  kind  belong  abstracta  of  tha 
writinga  of  Arcfaytas,  of  the  Flatonic  RqnMie,  of  the  Lego,  the  TiTn.,  etc.,  mentioned  by 
Diog.  L.  in  his  list  of  Arinolle'a  works.  The  work  De  MaHtto,  dt  Xtnophane  (or  ie  ZtMne), 
dt  Oorffia,  which  has  come  down  to  us,  bears  also  the  diancter  of  a  inrifmiiia,  but  ita 
authenticity  is  at  least  doubtful  (see  abOTS,  g  17).  In  the  same  dass  belong  alao  the  vmk* 
Dt  Amo  and  i>>Jiiri>,  of  which  ft^gmenta  are  extant,  colkcted  and  edited  by  Brandis  (Boon, 
18S3) ;  they  are  memoirs  of  Fiato's  oral  teachings,  written  down  fhnn  memory  with  the  aid, 
perhaps,  of  transcripts  of  Plato's  lectures  made  at  arnear  the  time  of  their  delivei;.  Cfl 
the  works  of  Brandis,  Boumot,.and  others,  dted  aboTe,  g  41. 

Aristotle's  logical  works  are  the  Konryopiiu  (whose  autiientldty  is  not  whtdly  oertaln, 
'  see  fipengel,  Mandwner  Gfl  Am.,  1S46,  No.  5,  and  Prantl,  in  the  first  Tolume  of  bis  GctA. 
4er  LiigiJc),  on  the  ftmdamental  forms  of  the  mentally  represetitable,  and  the  corresponding 
lUndamental  forms  of  mental  represeotations  and  words,  or  on  the  flindammtal  fonm  of 
"affirmations  conoeming  the  existent;"  xi/UpppKUit  {De  Interprdatioiie,  whose  genuine- 
ness is  disputed  by  Andronicus  of  Bhodos,  though,  apparently,  on  insufficient  grounds) ;  oa 
the  Proposition  and  the  Judgment ;  avaXitToA  Trpirepa,  on  the  Uyilogism ;  h/aXuraii  ionpa, 
respecting  Proof,  Definition,  Diriaion,  and  the  Cognition  of  Principles;  tile  TuracA,  on. 
Dialectical  or  Examining  Inferences,  sudi  as  usually  arise  in  disputations  from  provisioiial 
or  probable  prenisea  (li-da{a) ;  and  irepl  aoftaniiuv  cUj'jfuv,  on  the  Fallaoies  of  the  Sopfalate 
In  their  ref\itationa  and  on  the  exposure  of  the  deceptive  appaarsuoe  in  theae  falladea. 
These  worlu  were  termed  b7  the  Aristotelians  opymuiii,  i.  c,  works  treating  of  method, 
the  "organon"  of  inrestigatian.  In  the  Ji^iica,  Till.  14,  163b,  11,  Aristotle  romarka 
that  it  is  an  important  aid  (ipymmi)  to  the  attainment  of  adentifio  knowledge,  to  be  aUe  to 
draw  the  oonsequeoees  which  follow  from  each  one  of  two  contradictory  propositions,  and 
in  MO.,  IV.  3,  lOOS  b,  i,  he  adds  that  the  study  of  the  doctrine  of  the  iv  $  h>  (or  of  beit^ 
as  such,  i  (L  the  study  of  ontdogy  or  metaphysics,  irpiir^  ^iXam^)  must  not  be  oom- 
menced  until  one  is  already  fiuuiUar  with  Analytics ;  these  remarks  of  Aristotle  In^CAla 
the  origin  and  aiguiOcaace  of  the  term  "Organon,"  aialMTe  applied. 
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To  the  works  on  rpitni  ftlooo^  aome  Biranger  of  the  works  of  Arillotle  (Androniom 
oT  Bhodes,  >s  there  Is  BoarMlf  uij  raason  to  doubt),  on  the  grotmd  of  certsiD  didactio 
uttsTmooeB  of  AriatoUa  respecting  tiie  np6ripmi  irpit  ij/tdr  and  the  rpSrtpov  ftou,  or  the 
*- prior  for  ua"  and  the  "prior  bf  nature,"  aulgned  a  place  after  thow  on  phfsics,  and 
hence  gave  to  them,  at  arranged  in  fourteen  booka,  the  general  title,  ri  /irra  rd  fneam 
(wnrka  coming  after  tboM  relaiiuft  to  PhTsice),  the  books  being  numbered  A,  i^  B,  T,  eta, 
np  to  H  =  J^  II.,  III.,  IT.,  etc,  to  Xr7, ;  in  determining  the  order  of  the  books,  he  leemi 
to  have  been  guided  chteflj  hf  the  dlationa  contaiued  in  them.  The  "  UataphTBioa  "  ii 
Bkade  up  of  an  extaDded,  connected,  but  not  completely  finlahed  ezpoaltion  of  dootoine 
(Book  1. :  Philosophical  and  hinorico-critical  Introduction,  and  Books  UL ;  IT. ;  TI.,  TIL, 
Till. ;  IX.),  and  of  seTeral  amaller  and  in  part  apnrious  treatises.  Some  andent  anthwitiei 
■ttribuie  the  authorship  of  Book  II.  (a)  to  Pasldes  of  Rhodes,  a  son  of  a  brother  of  Eude- 
moa  and  an  auditor  of  Aristotle.  According  to  others,  Book  I.  (A)  waa  hia  compoiition  (see 
Asdep.,  SeHiiil  in  Ari$L  td  &:,  p.  620  a,  6).  Book  T.  (A)  contains  an  inquErf  irtpl  nv  nBrnxuf, 
respectiE^  the  varioua  significations  of  phUoaophical  terms,  and  is  cited  bj  ihis  title  in  TI. 
4,  TH.  1,  and  X.  1.  Book  S.  treats  of  the  one  and  tlie  manj,  the  Identical  and  the 
opposed,  etc  Book  XL  contains,  in  diaps.  1~8,  p.  1065  a,  36,  a  shorter  presentation  of 
the  subsiasce  of  111.,  JT.,  and  TL ;  if  genuine,  it  muat  be  regarded  as  a  preliminary 
sketch ;  if  not,  it  is  an  abstract  made  by  an  early  Aristotellaa ;  chaps.  1  and  S  correspond 
with  Book  III.  (airopioi,  doubts,  diiBcultles),  8-8  with  IT.  (the  problem  of  metaphyaica  and 
the  principle  of  contradiction),  and  1  and  8,  up  to  the  place  indicated,  with  TI.  (iatrodua> 
tory  remarks  on  the  doctrine  of  substance) ;  the  reat  of  Book  XL  la  a  oomi^tion  bom  the 
Pities,  and  hence  decidedly  apurioua.  The  first  Sre  chapters  of  Book  XIL  contain  a 
flketch  of  the  doctrine  of  subatance  (more  tuUj  detailed  in  Booka  TIL  and  TIIL)  and  of 
the  doctrine  of  potentiality  and  actuality  (discussed  more  fully  ia  Book  IX.) ;  chaps.  6-10 
are  a  somewhat  more  detailed,  but  still  very  compressed  expoaition  of  Aristotle's  theology. 
nie  last  two  books  (XIJI.  and  XIT.)  contain  a  orittqae  of  the  theor}'  of  ideas  and  of  the 
nomber-doctrine,  which  in  parts  [XIII.  4  and  6)  agrees  Terbeliy  with  portions  of  the  Brat 
book  (L  6  and  9).  An  hypothesis  has  been  aufrgeeted  by  Tltze,  and  modified  and  expanded 
by  Olaser  and  others,  to  the  elTect  that  Books  L,  IX.  cha.  1-8,  and  XII.,  constituted  orlgi- 
nally  a  shorter  draught  of  the  whole  rptmi  fi^omfltt,  of  which  the  first  book  was  retained 
by  Aristotle  in  his  lai^er  work,  while  the  rest  were  sltered  and  enlnrged;  bat  this  theory 
Is  very  uncertain,  and  it  is  quite  sa  posuUe  that  the  whole  of  Book  K  (XL)  and  at  least  ths 
first  part  of  Book  A  (XII.)  are  spurious.  In  the  relation  of  Books  I.,  XIH  and  XIT.,  to 
«adt  other  wid  lo  the  whole  there  ia  much  that  is  ponllng;  in  particular,  it  would  nem 
tiiat  Aristotle  can  not  have  Intended  the  repetition  of  the  critique  of  the  theory  of  ideas. 
Tbe  parts  of  Book  XUI.  which  agree  with  parts  in  the  first  book  appear  to  have  bean 
written  later  than  the  latter,  and  not  by  Aristotle,  but  by  some  rerlsing  Aristotelian ;  the 
genidneness  of  Book  XIIL,  as  far  as  ch.  S,  p.  1086  a,  31,  is  at  least  doubtftiL  The  begu- 
iling of  the  Mdofli.  is  said  (by  AlbarCiis  If  agnua,  aee  Jourd^n,  Bteherdu*  OritiqueH  to  hare 
been  r^arded  by  the  Arabiatis  as  the  work  of  Theopbrastus.  The  natural  termination  of 
the  J&topAyne*  ia  with  the  doctrine  of  Qod,  or  the  theok^  of  Aristotle  (XIL  6-10). 

nis  series  of  works  on  tutbrol  »eiaiet  opens  with  the  fueuL^  itpdaatc  in  eight  books 
(called  also  fiwuni  or  id  ntpl  fbmo!,  at  which  T.,  TL,  and  TIIL  treat  specially  of  motion, 
irtule  TIL  seems  not  to  belong  in  this  OMiDectioD,  and  was  probably  not  written  by  Aris- 
totle at  all) ;  to  this  should  be  joined  iripl  cipavov  in  four  and  mpl  ytvtoto(  ul  fdopat  in 
fin  books;  also  the  fttrtupuXaYui  (or  npl  /i^n&pur)  in  four  booka,  of  which  ths  fcnrUi 
clears  to  be  an  Independent  treatise.  The  book  'tpl  K6afav  b  spurious.  The  opnsoule 
wtpi  ;a>uft&Taii  was  compoasd  in  the  Peripatetio  sohooL  The  origlDsl  work  on  {danto  ia^ 
10 
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Icat;  tbe  one  vbkh  exists  under  that  title  In  our  editioni  ie  ipuHoiu — perlu^M  the  work 
of  NicolAui  of  DemaBcuB.  Tbe  HUtor/  of  Animal*  (Tipi  ra  (^  iarspiiu,  of  wMch  the  tenth 
book  is  Bpurioui),  together  with  certain  related  worica  on  tbe  pert*,  feneiMkn,  and 
looomotloo  of  animals  (the  npl  (^uv  mv^tuf  ig  not  gemiina),  ia  preeerved,  but  tbs 
Analomj  of  AnimalB  {avara/iiai)  ia  lost.  To  tlia  three  books  npl  i^ixK  joia  on  dw 
Qpuscutei :  irtpt  aie&^tut  aol  ai'r^ilTUv,  irtpl  /iv^fiTC  au  avo/ivrmwr,  irq>l  vmov  aal  l]]a^ 
Jijpoiuf,  rtpl  hvrviw,  ircpl  funTu^  T^  c*  nit  JHnwf,  iri^  fuuqio^AnTrar  nol  Pfaxv^iinirat, 
vtpi  iu^  nsl  6aviroB  (with  which  the  trijiil  vnSnpot  lol  >i^«h<  of  our  editions  must  t^ 
pareeilj  be  classed.  The  f»T<opK.vwu  is  spurious).  The  collection  of  rrpajJi^iiora  is  a 
conglomerate  gradDaUj-  brought  together  on  the  baaia  of  Aristotle's  notes  (cf,  Carl  Fraatl, 
Ud>tr  die  iVeibnie  Am  Aritt.,  in  the  Ab/i.  der  Akad.  I  Wi,  Uunidi,  18G0).  The  ripi 
0av/uwiuv  omnvMruv  ia  spurious  (cT.  H.  Sdlaader,  C7«i«r  die  Quellat  der  }ue»do-<iriel  iSUrVt 
ir.e.i^  in  the  JaM>.  /  PhiU  u.  Pad.,  ToL  91,  1861,  pp.  311-333);  so,  perhsps,  is  alao 
the  irtpl  aT6/iui/  fpofifiim. 

Three  works  in  our  Corpm  ArittottUum,  treat  of  eSuct  in  general :  ifiuti  StKaiiix""  In 
ten  books,  ^ina  EvS^faai  ia  seven  books,  and  ^wd  /uyaXa  (perhaps  corrupted  from  ifiuUi^ 
*t^aiiua  or  from  ^Ouayv  /leyaiav  afaXam,  acoordleg  to  Trendelenbuif 's  coit)ecture,  Beff> 
rage  tar  pubm.,  VoL  II.,  Berlin,  lBG6,p.  3SS  seq,).  The  three  works  on  ethi<a  correspond 
with  each  other  in  conteet  as  follows :  E&.  ATc,  I.,  U.,  UL  1-1,  £U.  £iidL,  I.,  IL,  Jfaga. 
Mor.,  I.  1-1S,  contain  general  prepnmtory  coDBlderatlonB;  ESh.Ilic..,  IIL  B-ISaDdlT.,  JM. 
Bud.,  IIL,  Uaga.  Mar.,  L  20-23,  treat  of  the  different  ethical  virtuea,  with  tbe  ezcepUon  uf 
juBtiaei£A.jn:.,  T.,  with  which  £(h.  £iiA,  IV.,  is  tdeotlcal,  and  J^vn.  JVor^I.  34,  and  IL, 
bat,  relate  to  jostice  and  equitf;  £Eft.  Hie.,  VI,  with  whidi  EO^.  Btd.,  V.,  ia  idectioal,  and 
Mag».  Mor.,  L  3S  (cf,  11.  1,  3),  relate  to  the  diano«Ua  virtues ;  £th.  Nic,  VII.,  identical 
with  pOi.  Eud.,  VI.,  Bad  Mann.  Mor.,  II.  4-1,  to  continence,  incontineoce,  and  pleasora; 
I^  XiC  VIII.,  IX.,  EO.  Bud.,  VIL  1-1!  (or  13  itsO.,  where  thwe  la  eTidentlj  a  gap),  and 
Magti.Mor.,lL  11-11,  treat  of  friendship ;  £UL  fwi.,  VIL  13  (where  the  text  is  full  ofgiqw 
and  alterations)  treats  of  the  power  of  wisdom  {fpiv^tq,  practical  wisdom) ;  Magit.  Mor.,  IL 
10,  of  the  algniScation  of  opSif  Uyof,  and  of  the  power  of  ethical  knowledge ;  £0.  £Wd, 
VII.  14,  IS,  end  Jfo^n.  Mor.,  II.  8,  9,  of  prosperity  and  xaiaiayaBia  (honor,  the  union 
of  the  beautiful  end  tbe  good);  Eth.  Hie,  X.,  of  pleasure  and  bappineas.  That  Iho 
to-called  Magna  MoraHa,  the  shortest  of  these  woits,  is  not  the  oldest  of  them  (aa 
Scbleiermacber  believed),  but  tiiat  the  Nicomacheao  Etiiios  (Oom  which  tbe  citations 
In  iU,  U.  1,  UL  9  and  13,  IV.  41,  VII.  1  and  13,  era  made)  is  the  origiDsl  work  of 
Aristotle,  while  the  Eudemian  Ethica  ia  a  work  of  his  pupil,  Eudemus,  baaed  on  the 
work  of  Aristotle,  and  that  the  Magna  Ifortiia  is  an  abstract  Ihira  both,  but  principally 
from  the  Budemian  Ethics,  has  been  almost  miiversally  allowed  ainoa  Bpengel'a  ioTeati- 
gatiOD  of  the  subject  (see  above,  p.  141);  Barthdemj'  St  Hilaire,  however  {Maraie 
cCAriatoU,  Paris,  1856),  sees  in  the  Eudemian  Ethica  not  so  moch  an  original  work  of 
Eudenius,  as  rather  a  mere  redac^n  of  a  aeries  of  lectures  on  Ethics  by  Aristotle,  exe- 
CQted  by  one  of  his  auditors  (probably  by  Eudemus,  who,  it  is  anppoaed,  wrote  them  down 
for  his  own  use,  as  they  ware  delivered) ;  he  ia  indlned  to  assign  to  tbe  Moft.  JfynJ.  also 
the  same  date  and  kind  of  origin.  But  then  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  this  latter  work 
belongs  to  a  later  peiud,  audi  are  the  maite  of  Btolo  inflnencea  In  thought  and  tenm- 
uolc^  whidi  it  oonttins  (see  Bamsausr,  Zmr  OhSnUeritlik  der  Magna  MoraSa  [G.-Pr,], 
Oldenbui^i  18S8,  and  Spengel,  AriiL  Siadien,  I.,  Uunich,  1863,  p.  11,  and  Trendelenburg, 
Einige  Btkg*  fir  die  noAaritL  Abfaatangatdt  der  Magwi  Mbr.,  in  hia  Histor.  Beitr^  UL  p. 
433  seq.) ;  the  foliowiog  citation  contained  In  it  (II.  6,  1301  b,  3B) :  iiairtfi  tfa/in  tr  nif 
itmXmxait,  is  ground  for  the  conjecture,  that  the  anthor  p 
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Aifrtotie;  tSSl,  otiwr  AMUj/tica  (panphruei  of  the  AriElotelkn  work)  mt^  be  rneaiA.  Of 
tbe  Aifaiiliini  HhieM,  Spengel  aad  Zeller,  id  particular,  have  ihown  tbat  the  audior,  thouijh 
gBnorallj  foUowii^  AristDtle,  baa  iDtroduoed  origiiial  mattsr,  which  Bppean  oocaaionally 
hi  the  li^t  or  an  InteDtiooal  corractioD  of  Arislolle.  The  NicomacbaaD  Ethics  appears 
to  haro  bran  publiahed  aft«r  the  death  of  Aristotle  tj  his  aon  Nfcomadiui.  To  wbidi 
woA  the  booki  ooiamoa  to  the  NIooiiiachean  and  Endemian  Bthiot  (Mix,  T.-TIL,  Axl, 
IV^VL)  oiiginalij  belonged,  ia  a  matter  of  dispute.  It  m«7  be  shown,  aa  well  ok 
internal  groondi  aa  (h>m  references  in  the  Pdmea,  that  the  Itnrt  of  these  books  (SA. 
Sk^  Y.  =  Jtt.  Budem.,  lY.)  waa  originally  a  part  of  the  Kioomai^wan  Ethica.*  Ths  prs» 
ent  Book  TL  of  the  Xk.  BOl  (=:  B.  V.  of  the  End.)  agrees  in  manr  reapecta  lietter  irith 
the  books  belonging  to  the  Btd.  than  with  those  which  belong  to  the  Nie.  £tt.  (cC  Alb. 
Max.  Rsdier,  Ik  EA.  JSc  et  Sud^  diai.  inaug.,  Bonn,  184T,  and  Fritssche  In  his  edition  of 
the  Bud.  BOiia) ;  jet  at  least  a  book  of  eaaentiallj  similar  content  muaC  hare  belonged 
originsUr  to  the  Me.  £Sh.,  to  whidi  book  AriatoGte  refera  in  lltlaph.,  J.  1,  SSI  b,  SB.  But 
the  last  of  these  ideatical  books  (EVl  Hie.  YU.  =  Oh.  Sid.,  VL)  belongs  very  probaUj 
either  wholij  or  at  leut  in  iu  laat  chapters  (ISk.  Sic.,  YU.  13-16,  which,  like  B.  X  of 
the  Hie.,  though  not  alt^;ether  in  the  same  sense,  treat*  of  pleaaura)  not  to  the  Xta^ 
matlittn  £lhia,  and  is  also  not  to  be  Tiewed  aa  an  earlier  draught  of  Aristotle's,  but  aa  ■ 
later  reriuon,  probablj  eieonted  b;  Eadetnus.  Tbe  opuscule  irtp)  ap€Tuv  nal  uBiuSni  la 
probeUj  spurious.  Tbe  eight  books  of  the  iroAiruco  join  on  to  the  Ethics.  Acoordiog  to 
Berth.  St.  Hilaire  and  others  the  original  order  of  the  Books  waa  L,  n.,  III.,  YII.,  YIU., 
IT.,  YL,  Y. :  Tet  the  theory  that  Book  V.  and  YL,  hsTS  been  made  to  exchange  places.  Is 
improbaUe;  Hildenbrand,  Zeller,  and  others,  oppose,  while  Spengel,  and,  in  a  recent  work, 
Onckeo  (SUuM.  dee  Jriri.,  L  »B  aeq.)  defend  it.  That  Books  YIL  and  YIIL  should  foUow 
immediately  after  III.  b  extremely  probable,  waa  long  ago  afflrmed,  among  othera,  hj 
Nkolas  d'Oresme  (died  in  13S3)  and  by  Conring  (who  edited  the  Politics  in  1666)  to  be 
the  order  intended  by  Aristotle.  In  R  I.  Aristotle  treats  of  the  household,  omitting, 
however,  to  giie  rules  for  the  moral  education  end  training  of  ohildren,  ^oe  these 
depend  on  the  ends  pursued  by  tbe  state.  In  B.  II.  be  criticdses  Tsrioua  philosophical 
ideals  and  existing  fonns  of  the  state.  In  B.  UL  he  discusses  the  oonoeptiou  of  the 
state,  and  distlnguiahe^  aa  the  diflbrent  possibla  forma  of  government,'  monarchy  and 

•latlMiHndli^thaariH'bHbceaiKHuldenblrdlilDitwd.  Thg  ■hUod,  g.  IS,  p.  llMa,  tS-lIMa, 
n,  malt  ba  miipkad ;  HUdcDbmid  auijntiini  ttwt  It  balanxi  tt  Uia  tnd  at  «.  8.  Ttali  «»]■«■»  la 
oppuwd  b]r  lb*  txprtMlDU  li^^ru  wpirtpar,  p.  IlS«a.H.  which  Implte*  a  fttUtt  KpanUoa  from  e.  SLud 
bj  Ih*  ftmtni  plan  itMcbU;  lAeplmibj  Arlttotldn  (be irlialc irock, In  Hninlum irllh  which  thii>p*eM 
■ad  pMtUnlKlr  th*  polIUeal  hauliifi  of  each  tsple  m  not  conildHed  DstU  tach  topic  hu  hcca  Inatcd  of 
iDfeixnl  Unu;  aaaotillDg  In  tbl«  mathod  th*  paixfelD  quKlsnibinildligt  •i]iD*ball>rao.>,aiid  parhapa 
not  Mbn  B.  10.  CIS  mint  follow  ImmfldLkU]^  nftcr  c  II,  and  honoa  Z«ll«r  woDld  placa  Ihli  chapter,  with 
tlM  ruepUog  ct  tb<  lutHDlnca,  betwatn  co.  11  and  II;  bat  ilncae.  11  In  lupaet  of  ubjeol-malter  (not 
tatatilj,  ladsadj  pcrhapi  unawDrd)  ban  lUini  aws^Crom  tbo  bcglnnlDg}  jolil  on  to  c.  10  (Spanial 
Heart*  lUa  wii}cetiuall7 ;  BtrmanB  Adolpb  Tachncr,  Hampki^  and  olbin  an  sum  podtlTe),  Uw  convat 
at^BT  l>  nthar  to  ba  railiind  t>J  pladnf  k  11  aad  11  aftar  II  and  II.  Ai  tha  eormt  ordn,  Uumfim,  we 
wnJd  pnpoaa  th*  AiUowInf :  ee.  B.  t,  10,  axcaptlnc  Um  •Mtlaa  nboi*  Indtolad,  IS,  U,  than  that  lacttam 
from  ft  10,  and  flullj  11, 11,  IS,  Tb*  dafectlva  anangaDHBt  laaj  hare  ariian  from  tha  mliplaoenHnt  ol  a 
tm  leana  Id  an  oriflDal  oodax.  Originally,  a  kaf  niimband.  a.  f.,  a.  eontalned  aaj  c  B  pait  and.  In  &  tS^ 
p.  IlUa,n,  Iiaf  af/.(i.l«,11Ua,lGtoe.lD,;tK.,p,  llMa,*,  laat  a  t  //.,  o.  13  ud  14,  ^  lISTa,4  to 
lI3Ba,S.1«afa  +  7//^tbepu«caDowstandlBflDe.1l>,p.tlUa,»biIUea,I&1eafa  +  /r..Dct.llaBd 
ltp.llMa,ll)tallBTa,l,iDd.Ilna]lf,  liafa  *  FI,  tba  oonclualDn  of  tb*  whol*  twk,  &  IS,  p.llMa,4(e 
1IMM4.  ThalaaTi*  tha  Ml  lalolba  lUn  order;  0,0 +  '''-<■  ■l-f.i'if^ /7.,a  *7/.a+  r.  Tha 
aolluir  of  tba  JIagiui  Maralia  aaatu  ta  haf*  liiDBd  tliii  anaDiement  alnadj  eiliUiic,  Pnbv*  at  Iba 
plaoewbafalhlieoaAiilaaanMtwobookBoftha  Xui.  AAlei  wcnlnaertedlnW  lb*  JTlo.  JU.  AdlAc 
ant  «d*r  la  fc<^ws*d  bf  Traoddaabaic  BitL  StOr.  *M-  J^Utoa,  III.  pp.  iO-tU. 
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^raniif,  •riitocncj  and  ol^ptrehr,  ptHiteia  (>  aommoDwedth  of  fVea  dtisnis)  and  de- 
tnocraiiy.  Ha  then  treats  (IIL  14r-17)  of  the  Drat  of  the  aboTs  forma,  wUi^  under 
oertain  conditiona  ia  reckoned  by  bim  as  the  beat  possible,  and  (HI.  IB,  and  their  oon- 
tinuation:  VU.  and  Till.)  of  the  good  state,  wbicli  ia  faTorod  in  respect  of  Ita  external 
conditioDB,  and  is  baaed  on  the  supremacj  of  the  best  men,  i. «.,  eiUxens  vho  are  TlrtuoDaly 
educated.  In  Books  IV.  and  Y.  fallows  the  inquiry  concerning  the  other  forms  of  the 
state  besides  motuuchf  and  Mistocracy,  B.  V.  being  especially  occupied  with  the  investi- 
gation of  the  oausea  of  the  praaerraUon  and  destruction  of  governments  j  B.  T.  thus 
oODtsioa  what,  soconUng  to  17.  S,  wm  to  follow  after  the  characterization  and  the  deacrtp. 
tion  of  the  geneai*  of  the  different  forma  of  the  state,  vis. :  the  science  of  Politics,  Xosologj, 
and  Therapeutica.  In  B.  TI.  Ariatotle  treats  supplementarllj  of  the  particular  Iduds  of 
democracy  and  oligarchy  and  of  the  diflbrent  otBceB  In  the  state,  the  dlacaasion  having 
been  undoubtedly  ort^ally  extended  to  other  (o)hcs,  includiiig,  in  particular,  the  sul^ect 
of  laws.  At  least  ttie  second  Book  of  the  Ecoiu)tiua  is  spurtoua.  The  rtAertim,  a  descrip- 
tion of  tlie  constitution  of  aome  IBS  states,  is  lost  The  FotUt  (vipl  voaiTiaK)  is  incom- 
plete in  Its  present  form.  The  Shetorie,  in  three  books,  haa  been  preserved.  The  AAdor 
ad  Aiex.  ia  spurious  (according  to  Spengel — who  edited  It  la  1614 — Tictorina,  Buhl^  and 
others,  who  found  tbeir  rejection  of  it  on  QulnliL,  III.  *,  9). 

The  chronological  order  in  which  the  works  of  rigidly  philosophical  form  were  written 
can  be  for  the  nioet  part,  though  not  hi  all  insCanceB,  determined  with  certainty ;  the 
interest  belon^ng  to  the  investigation  of  this  subject  is  rather  one  of  method  than  of 
development,  since  Aristotle  aeema  to  have  compoaed  these  works  (except,  perhaps,  tboso 
on  logic)  during  hia  second  reaidenoe  at  Athens,  hence  at  ■  time  when  his  philoaophlcal 
development  was  already  subetanlially  complete.  Frequently  one  work  is  cdted  in  another. 
But  these  dtationa  are  in  so  many  casea  reciprocal,  that  it  ia  scarcely  possiUe  to  Infer  anj 
thing  IVom  them  as  to  the  historical  sequence  of  the  works ;  such  Inbrencea  can  be  drawo 
with  perfect  certainty  only  when  a  work  is  announced  as  yet  to  be  written.  The  logical 
writings  were  probabty  composed  the  earliest  (in  Anal.  I^t,  IL  11,  anticipatory  refeieno* 
la  made  to  the  Pkyaia:  /idUjw  6i  favtpu^  hi  roif  Kadiiav  iripl  avficeoc  dei  Aijtf^ivt  tnpl 
avrCiv),  and  in  the  following  order:  Catigaria,  Tbpiea,  Janj^^co,  and  still  later  the  Da 
JnterprO.,  Id  which  work  the  previous  existence  not  only  of  the  Analytica,  bnt  also  of  tba 
Ptgelicloffy,  is  affirmed  by  impllcAtion.  Whether  the  eOucat  works  (EOl.  Hk.  and  AKL) 
vere  written  before  (Rose)  or  after  (Zeller)  the  physical  and  paycbolt^ca],  is  question- 
able,  though  the  former  sltemative  ia  by  far  the  mora  probable ;  Elh.  Ific.,  LIS,  1103  a,  SG, 
preanpposes  only  popular  eipoutiona  of  psychological  problems  (In  the  early  dialogital 
works)  and  not  the  three  books  itt/H  ^nix^,  and  VI.  4,  uiA,  pobta  only  to  works  of  tha 
tame  charadsr  on  tha  difTerenoe  between  miiieit  and  vpafij-  TI.  13,  1144a,  B,  on  th» 
contrary,  appears  to  imply  the  previous  existence  of  the  J)t  Anima,  but  this  book  wa« 
also  apparently  not  written  by  Aristotle,  but  by  Eudemua.  Ariatotle  could  Domposa  bii 
etiiical  works  before  hla  psychological  works,  because  (according  to  S&.  K,  T.  13),  thou^ 
$iupVTimi  TV  iroijr«v  ir^  t".r*f,  yet  this  is  neoesssiy  only  *f  Aoev  luvuc  Ixii  trpjf  ri 
^nmbiava,  and  ethics  (EA.  S.,  II.  S)  la  not  a  purely  edentiflc  but  a  practical  doctrine.  Th» 
SOuti  and  PnKtia  were  followed  by  the  PoetU  (to  which  anticipatory  reference  is  mads, 
FaL,  VIII.  7),  and  the  MdoHc  (which  appears  to  be  referred  to,  by  anticipation,  in  JXk,  n. 
1,p.  1108  b,  6);  according  to  iOet,  L  II,  p.  137!  a,  1;  ni.  3,  p.  1404  b,  1,  the  Awtie  pi*- 
oeded  the  Rhtloric  That  the  Blat  was  composed  immediately  after  the  logical  work* 
(Roae)  ia  scaroely  to  be  oredited ;  it  must  have  been  preceded  not  only  by  the  logical  but 
also  by  the  ethico-political  works,  In  secordanoe  with  the  AristoteUan  dicta,  SliA,  L  I; 
IBM  a,  IS,  and  4,  13G9b,9:  r^i' >fivp»*' w»  wopofirfc  «  rft  <I(oA«ruift  tbm  «ai  rft  irapi 
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ri  f0T  icpofiiartiat  ^  ilnaiSr  Icrri  npoaayopiiav  voitru^*,  »nd  i  ^ifTopa^  airyamu  in  n  Tf,( 
mmivTa^  itrurr^t"!!  iml  Tw  "pi  ri  fd^  iro^mt^.  The  works  relating  to  phy»i<»  were  com- 
poMd  in  the  roUowing  order :  Avaealt  phylicat,  Jh  0»eIo,  De  Gma:  tt  Corr.,  MeleoTviogica ; 
then  foUowad  the  works  relating  to  organic  nature  and  pef/Aieat  life.  That  the  Melaphytia 
ia  of  Met  date  than  the  Phyaia  (which  Roao  iDconecU^  place*  after  the  former)  MIowb 
wlthcert^at]'fn>mi'Av>.,I.9,  p.  IBSa,  3B:  t^  irpiirtK  fiXeeo^iar  Ipyov  terl  6u>piaat,  iiart  sit 
iEimv  rftv  lauplni  inroiaUiBu-^  In  !t  the  AmAyta,  EthicM,  and  Phyaiet  ai«  dted.  According  to 
the  Btatement  of  Aacleplua  {SchA  in  AriA,  p.  G19  b,  33),  the  Utitr^  was  not  flrat  edited 
Immedlatelr  after  the  death  of  Ari«totle  by  Eudemus,  to  whom  Aristotle  la  Mid  to  have 
■ent  it,  but  verj  much  later,  from  an  Imperfbct  copy,  which  was  oompleted  by  additjons  from 
Other  AilBtoteliaq  worka.  From  this  i«v1ew  it  reinlta  inductively  that  Arittotle  advanced 
in  a  Htrictlj  methodical  manner  in  the  compoaltioD  of  his  works  from  the  rpircpm  rpit  ij/iac 
to  the  tp6Tipini  fixrti,  in  accordance  with  the  didactic  requireioejiC,  to  which,  with  apodal 
reference  to  logic  (analytics}  and  metaphyaica  (flrat  philoaophy),  he  gives  expression  tn 
.  JItt,  IT.  3,  p.  lOOS  b,  4,  namely,  that  one  muat  be  fainiliar  with  the  former  before  "  hear- 
ing "  the  latter. 

According  to  Strabo  (xni.  t,  U)  and  Flntorch  (Fit  Sutt.,  eh.  SB)  a  strange  fortune 
belbll  the  works  of  Aristotle  in  the  two  centuries  falLowing  the  death  of  Theophrastus. 
The  whole  of  the  extensive  library  of  Aristotle,  Including  hia  own  worka,  came  first  into 
the  pOBseasion  of  Tbeophraatoa,  who  left  them  to  his  pupil,  Neleua  of  Stepaia  in  Trees; 
after  bis  death  they  passed  into  the  hands  of  hia  relatives  in  Troas,  who,  tearing  lest  the 
prinoea  of  Pergamua  tni^t  asek  to  take  them  away  for  their  own  library,  concealed  them 
in  a  cellar  or  pit  (diupnf),  where  they  suffered  considerable  injury  fW>m  dampness.  Accord- 
ing to  Albenaeas,  JMpnM.,  I.  3,  this  same  library  had  been  acquired  by  purcbaae  for  the 
Alexandrian  Library  in  the  time  of  Ptolemaeua  Philadelphus ;  but  this,  at  least,  can  not  be 
true  of  the  original  ilSS.  of  Arist.  and  Theophraatus.  These  manuscripts  were  finally 
^Eoovered  (about  100  b.  c.)  by  Apellicon  of  Teos,  t.  wealthy  bibliophile,  who  bought  them 
and  carried  them  to  Athens;  be  Bought  as  well  as  possible  to  fill  up  the  gaps,  and  gave 
the  works  to  the  public  Soon  afterward,  at  the  taking  of  Alliens  by  the  Romans  (87  B.  C.\ 
&e  manuscripts  fell  into  the  hands  of  Sulla.  A  grammarian  named  Tyt«nniou,  fV«m 
AmisoB  in  Pontua  (on  him  aee  Planer,  De  Tynmnione  grammalia,  Berlin,  1BB2),  made  use 
of  them,  and  fh>m  bim  Andronicus  of  Bhodes,  the  Peripatetic,  received  copies,  on  the  ba^ 
of  which  he  (about  10  b.  c.)  set  on  foot  a  new  edition  of  the  works  of  Aristotle,  and  drew 
np  a  catalogne  of  them.  Strabo  brings  the  narrative,  at  least  in  the  text  of  the  Omgraphka 
as  we  now  possess  It,  only  down  to  Tyrannion ;  what  relates  to  Andronicus  is  found  in 
Plutardi.  Strabo  and  Plutarch  assome  that  in  the  period  preceding  thrir  disoovery  by 
ApeUoon,  the  prindpal  works  of  Aristotle  were  inaccesuble  to  students,  or,  in  other 
worda,  tlai  they  existed  only  in  the  original  manuicripla,  ajtd  thus  they  explain  the 
deviation  of  the  later  Peripatetics  fVom  Aristotle  in  doctrine ;  and  by  the  numerous 
hiatuaea  in  die  badly  disfigured  mannscripts,  which  no  one  knew  how  to  fill  out  correotly, 
they  explain  the  unfortunate  condition  of  the  text  of  Aristotle  in  later  times.  But  the 
BDpposiUon  that  all  the  philosophical  works  of  Aristotle  remsined  concealed  trma  the 
public  after  the  death  of  Aristotle  is  in  itself  scarcely  credible,  and  is  refuted  by  the  traces 
(whidi  Braodis,  Bpengel,  Stshr,  Zetler,  and  others  have,  with  more  or  less  of  success, 
pointed  out)  of  an  acquaintance  with  some  of  the  most  important  of  the  strictly  philo- 
BOphictd  works  of  Aristotle  in  the  third  and  second  centuriea  before  Christ.  The  depo- 
^tiona  of  Strabo  and  Plutarch  respecting  the  fortune  of  the  manuscripts  are,  however, 
(^  unquestioQsble  authority,  and  it  iB  quite  possible  that  not  only  some  rough  draughts 
made  by  Aristotle,  whidi  were  not  intended  for  pnblicatlon,  but  also  stnne  of  the  larger 
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"wnrks,  in  partfooUr  tbe  Mtlaftiyria,  and  perhaps  too  the  PoKiiM  vera  Snt  made  ptiblic 
■ftor  their  diioaveij  bj  ApellicoD.  (This  la  auerted  ia  reference  to  the  FwyAcion  by  E. 
Easaii,  in  bis  Der  £tlkr  to  Bhtprit,  Starganl,  1 S6G ;  the  anppositioD  ia  poasible,  that  in  tbe 
twofold  recen^on  in  which  parta  of  the  aecond  Book  of  the  J'^ydulogy  have  come  down 
to  na,  and  Id  «hkh  perbape  the  entire  work  at  one  time  eiiated,  ve  poasees,  on  the  me 
band,  the  form  which  the  work  reoeired  from  AJeiandrlon  tradititHi,  and,  on  the  other,  the 
,  tana  tn  which  It  apprared  tJXer  iti  revision  ij  Androiiicua ;  stiti,  it  appears  more  probable 
that  the  one  form  ia  the  Ariatotelian,  and  that  the  other  la  the  paraphraae  of  some  Aria- 
toteUan.)  ^le  theorT-  that  ieveral  of  tbe  diief  philoeopbical  worlca  of  Ariatotle  were 
ludmown  in  the  time  IVom  Theophraatua  and  Neleua  to  Apellicon  and  Andrenioua,  receivea 
■  oertain  oonflrmatloii  fWim  the  list  of  Aristotle'a  worke  In  Dlog.  L^  V.  32-ST,  In  cue  Ihia 
list  was  not  (as  Nietzsche  arguea)  derived  from  the  work  of  AndronicuB  on  the  works  of 
Arlatotle,  but,  through  the  works  of  Demetriua,  Itagnet,  and  DIodea,  &vm  the  work  of 
Hermippus  the  Callimachean  (at  least,  for  tbe  moat  part,  and  aside  from  certain  additions 
taken  trom  authorities  belonging  to  tbe  time  after  Androolcui). 

The  edition  set  on  foot  hj  Andronicus  gave  new  life  to  the  stud^  of  the  works  of 
Ariatotle.  The  Peripatetics  of  the  foUowiog  period  distinguished  themselves  puticularl^ 
as  parsphnata  and  oommentatora,  as  ^d  alao  aeveral  of  the  Neo-Plalonista,  such  as 
ThemistiuB,  Kmplidus,  and  Philoponus.  From  Uie  Greeks  the  writings  of  Aiistotle  paeeed 
(with  the  exception  of  the  dialngical  works,  which  were  suffered  to  perish)  into  the  hands 
of  the  Syrians  and  Arabians  (aee  below,  §g  SS  and  96).  In  the  Christian  schools  some  of 
the  lo^cal  works  of  Ariatotle  and  various  expositions  of  the  Aristotelian  Logic  bj  Boethins 
and  others,  irera  emplojed  ai  text-books ;  St  Augustine's  recommendation  of  dialectio 
served  as  an  authority  for  their  use.  The  prindpal  works  of  Aristotle  on  logic  were, 
however,  not  known  even  to  the  Scholastics  until  about  the  middle  of  the  twelAh  centnrj, 
and  then  onij  in  LtttiD  translatione.  In  the  seoond  half  of  tbe  twelfth  and  in  the  conrse 
of  the  thirteenth  centuries  the  physical,  metaphyseal,  and  ethical  wrings  of  Aristotle 
became  also  known  in  the  Western  world,  at  first  (until  near  tbe  year  1116)  onl^  through 
the  agency  of  the  Arabs,  but  afterward  by  meana  of  direct  tranalatiDnB  from  the  Greek 
(see  below,  g  9S) ;  some  works,  in  particular,  the  PoSHc*,  in  place  of  which  the  AraUana 
knew  only  of  spurious  works  on  the  same  suliiject,  became  known  only  throng  the  latter 
channeL  The  translationB  trom  the  Arabian  are  diatorted  to  the  extent  of  being  oom- 
pletely  unintelUgible ;  the  direct  translations  from  the  Greek,  and  especially  the  tranalatlon 
of  all  or,  at  least,  of  very  many  of  the  worka  of  Ariatotle,  which  was  made  in  about  1160- 
13T0  by  WUhelm  von  Uoerbedce,  by  request  of  Tbomai  Aquinas,  ate  executed  with  audi 
literal  fidelity,  aa  in  many  inatanoea  to  enable  as  to  infer  from  thur  form  what  was  the 
reading  of  Codices  on  wbteh  tbey  are  beaed,  but  they  are  done  without  taste  and  not 
nnflreqoently  expnBa  no  meaning.  The  mading  of  the  physical  writinga  of  Aristotle  vras 
fbrbtdden  in  1309  by  ft  Provindal  Council  at  Paris,  on  account  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
eternity  of  the  worid  and  some  other  dootrinea  which  they  contained,  but  which,  in  bet, 
were  misooneeived  and  misrepreaealed ;  the  reading  of  the  idnysical  and  metaphysical 
writings  waa  prohibited  in  ISIB,  by  Bobert  of  Gour^on,  the  papal  legate,  on  tbe  occasion 
of  hia  sanctioning  tbe  statutes  of  the  University  of  Paris.  This  prohilutioo,  which  wss 
renewed  in  a  limited  form  in  April,  1231,  by  Pope  Oregory  IX.,  remained  foimslly  in  force 
until  the  yesr  J!31  (according  to  tbe  testimony  of  Soger  Bacon,  aa  cited  by  Smile  Charles, 
Soger  Bacon,  Paris,  1861,  pp.  311  and  413).  But  soon  anerward,  the  judgment  of  the 
ohnroh  oonceming  tbe  works  of  Aristotle  became  more  bvorable.  The  Scholastics  fhwn 
this  time  on,  depended,  in  philosophical  respecta,  wholly  on  the  authority  of  Aristotle, 
although  not  abetaiidng  Icma  modifying  in  a  measun  scmie  of  bis  dootrinea.    In  par> 
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tieular,  tht  pbiUmojihj  oT  Thomu  AquinBi,  whidi  becune  the  praTtlent  phUoK^y  among 
the  teachera  of  the  church,  waa  AriBtoUlianism,  and  even  other  SchoLaatic  aTBtema,  «a 
those  of  ScoCua  and  Occam,  wtiich  were  opposed  to  the  tjateto  of  St.  Tbomaa,  remuoed 
subataDtially  Inia  to  the  teaching  of  Aristotle.  In  lS5i  the  Fhygiet  and  Metaphytiet  of 
Artototle  were  included  among  Oie  topica  to  be  taught  bf  the  Faeultj  of  Arts  al  Fam. 
Tha  EOtia  and  Potitia  of  Arialotle  were  likewiae  held  in  high  eatimaUon,  alUtough  the 
AUiM  at  least  waa  atudied  with  leaa  leaL  At  the  leTival  of  claaaioal  atudiea  m  the 
flfteenlh  centuiy  the  renewal  of  PLatonism  detracted  Bomewbat  from  the  preatige  and 
•uthorlty  of  Aristotle.  Still  the  Btud7  of  Ariatotle  received  an  eaaontial  impulse  from  the 
axtendlng  knowledg*  of  the  Greek  language.  New  trsnalstions  of  bis  work*,  more  cor- 
rect, more  intel^ible,  and  eipreaaed  in  purer  Latin,  aupplHUted  the  old  onea,  and  soon 
numerouB  Latin  and  Greek  editiona  of  his  works  were  pubUshed.  At  the  ProtMtsnt 
mdveraities  the  works  of  Ariatotle  were  zealously  studied,  owing  eapeclallj  to  the  ipllu- 
ence  of  Uelanchthon.  In  the  sixteenth  century  nearlj  all  of  the  works  of  Aristotle  were 
b«quentl7  edited,  tranalated,  and  commeDtBted ;  in  the  feventeenth  century  considerably 
fewer.  Mid  during  the  greater  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  with  few  eiceptions,  almost 
none.  But  toward  the  end  of  the  eigbteoatk  century  t,  new  iatoreat  in  these  works  wsa 
awakened,  an  interest  which  still  continues  and  seems  even  to  he  constantly  increasing, 
•od  which  manifests  itself  in  numerous  (above-cited)  lilersij  works. 

§  47.  The  divieiona  of  philoflophj,  according  to  Aristotle,  are  theo- 
Tetical,  practical,  and  poetic.  Theoretical  pbiloeophj  is  the  acientifio 
cognition  of  the  existent,  the  end  of  the  ct^ition  being  found  in  it^ 
self.  Practical  phUoeophy  ig  that  form  of  knowledge  which  relatefl  to 
action  or  condnct,  uid  which  prescribes  rules  for  the  latter.  Poetic 
philosophy  is  a  form  of  knowledge  having  reference  to  the  shaping 
of  material,  or  to  the  teiibnically  correct  and  artistic  creation  of 
works  of  art.  Theoretical  philoeophj,  again,  is  enbdivided  into 
mathematics,  phyaica,  and  "first  philosophy"  (ontolt^y  or  meta- 
physics). 

The  analytical  and  dialectical  inyestigatioDS  (in  the  "  Organon  ") 
were  apparently  intended  as  a  methodological  propeedentic  to  phi- 
loBophy,  and  not  as  a  body  of  properly  philosophical  doctrine.  Aris- 
totle's condnct  of  them  is,  however,  none  the  less  for  this  reason 
strictly  scientiSc 

The  various  species  of  mental  representations  and  of  "  dicta"  (ot 
parts  of  speech)  correspond,  according  to  Aristotle,  with  definite 
forms  of  that  which  exists.  The  most  nuiTersal  forms  of  existence 
are  snbstanc-e,  qttantity,  quality,  relation,  place,  time,  position,  pos- 
session, action,  passion.  The  forms  of  representations,  and  so  of 
possible  affirmations  or  "dicta  respecting  the  existent,"  which  are 
conditioned  by  these  ioroM  of  the  representable,  are  termed  by  Aris- 
totle categories.    The  concept  shoold  represent  the  real  essence  of 
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the  objects  included  under  it.  Truth  in  a  logical  jadgment  ia  the 
ccareepondence  of  the  combination  of  mental  representations  with  a 
combination  of  tilings,  or  (in  the  case  of  the  n^ative  judgment)  the 
correapon deuce  of  a  separation  of  representations  in  the  mind  with  a 
separation  of  things ;  falsity  in  judgments  is  the  variation  of  the  ideal 
combination  or  separation  from  the  real  relation  of  the  things  to 
which  the  jndgments  relate.  Inference,  or  the  derivatioa  of  one  jud{^ 
ment  from  others,  has  two  forms,  the  sj-llogiem,  which  descends  from 
the  universal  to  the  particular,  and  induction,  which  rises  to  the 
nniversal  from  a  comparison  of  the  single  and  particular.  A  scien- 
tific inference  or  a  proof  is  an  inference  fW)m  true  and  certain 
principles ;  a  dialectical  inference  is  a  teutativo  inference  from  what 
appears  true  or  eveu  from  mere  (uncertain)  indications ;  a  sophistical 
inference  ia  a  paralc^sm  or  fallacy,  depending  on  false  premises  or 
deceptive  combination.  Tlie  principle  of  contradiction  and  excluded 
middle  is  with  Aristotle  an  ultimate  metaphveical  and  logical  prin- 
ciple,  on  which  the  possibility  of  demonstration  and  of  all  certain 
knowledge  depends.  Frinciplea  are  known  immediately  by  the  rea- 
son. The  prior  and  more  knowable  for  us  is  the  sensible,  or  that 
which  in  the  order  of  conceptions  is  less  general  and  hence  tees 
removed  from  tiie  sphere  of  eeuBuouB  perception;  but  the  really  prior 
and  more  knowable  are  the  principles,  or  at  least  those  conceptions 
which  are  least  removed  in  point  of  generality  from  principles. 

or  the  nun  raodtrn  warkxtn  tba  vhol*  BTitoo  of  Ailitotlc  mtj  banaiMd:  Fniu  BIna,  Z>{a  mbas- 
jiUi  dtt  AriitoUUt  (Vol.  I.,  Logls  ud  Jlttaphfilet ;  ToL  IL,  Tin  Bp«U  SdUMM),  BttUo.  in&-«S  j  Ghr. 
Aii(.BnDdli..Arii(<>M«*irfn«aiudmi(v4«i>  ZiUfnoKM  wbl  niiaWm  .A'ii«Vt>'ir*r.  B<tl^  18St-6T,  ■* 
Id  diT.  of  ths  K  part  or  hii  BandbtuA  dtr  GaA.  dm-  eraiJi.-B9m  Pkiliu^  ud  CtAenJoU  tittr  do* 
ArUt.  LiArfftbandt,  lit  diT.  o(  ths  Id  put,  Barlln,  IBM;  SO.  iSaHw.  ArUtaUtf  vtid  att  olta^  Fri. 
pattMtr,  TftblDien,  IBM,  Id  diT.  of  the  Id  pvt  of  tta(  M  •&  of  bl>  -  PMla.  da-  GrluAtn."  Ch.  nnrot 
{Etadm  nr  ArMiU.  Pirii,  IBW)  trAtioftht  PaUUa,l>ltlMt]e,iu>d  Shatoris  of  Arl«i>U&  Cl  r.ManDlar. 
Ar.at-iltn  d4uiidcctriam.runte'lvtMlt,rajiln  mtrtur  PulslSt^  Otto  CupvTi /Ma /rrU»H' 
dar  allda—.  PhOomphU  *n  Urar  BedtntiMg /tr  dm  pKtbtt.  H-indp.  (Haldalbeir.  1MB)  trma  prlB- 
dpaJlT  nf  nuonlKO  ud  Aililolallulam,  and  Is  partlcDlv  of  the  thaorr  of  Idtu  and  th*  thaor;  of  knowl- 
edge.   tThom.1  Tajlor,  DUm.  ™  Ola  J-ito*  <f  AHiMlt,  London,  J8H,—  n-.] 

Of  ipaolal mrka nlittBf  to tbe  AriitoUllan  LoglG  Durtw  nunad:  T.i.C.Tt»uckr,I>i  ArM.tUarffit- 
manlomU  nmf la.  «)•<  rtetdtnU  a  ptifieta  f  Itvitmt /artna,  ZattoA,  IBU;  Car.  Waiskolti.  Dt  nulbmt 
attru  JViM0  XiV^oM  .drWoleUeM  fA..  ]BW  1  Ad.  Trendelenbug,  J)a  .Arirt.«ta0DHl>  ;ir^ 
Berlin.  ISSS,  OiiAltM*  dtr  EattifitHtnlArt.  ib.,  IBU,  pp.  I-IM,  tOt-SlT,  Elminla  logitem  ArinlBlttiaa. 
ib„  ISMs  Mil  ed,  IBeS,  JSrlOtiUrmvn  war  .JrW.  LogO.  Barlln,  1641,  Id  ad.,  1SCI  (cf.  ni  theaa  worki  Itu 
Bahmldt  and  O.  H.  Haldtmann,  In  thi  ZMrhr.f.d.  etlnonoaiahcaiaK.  V.  VL  VIL  ISGl-'&B);  FblLOun- 
poadh  Uitur  dU  Loffik  ui%d  dU  lofimitun  Sckr^Un  i{«.JH>lt>(a/ai,  I^alpaln,  liM;  Harm.  Kuaoo,  Ari»- 
MtUt  dt  nattimU  diJiniltoM  do^rina.  Berlin.  IMS;  H.  Heuoer,  D*  logic-  Art1i44Utn«  tpteaialUt 
pHtutpio.  Bille,  IMS;  Car.  EDhn.  Dt  noUonla  dfflnlUmi  puilrm  JriiL  coiutiAiaHf,  Halle.  IBM;  A. 
Vat,niUiiiii,AHtliittlUiineetlUdtvndloUrniifiBdoelHna.Ptr\i,i&*t:  A.  LOutDunn,  J><ni(Uarf« 
pkUai.  Ar^tt^  OronlngaB,  IBM;  C.  L.  W,  Hejdar,  XHIitAi  DanUOmg  mmd  Tirgltlelnma  dtr  Arlif 
rotaMaiAan  wid  BtfTiAm  JHaltiMc  (L  Bd.,  I  AiO.  .■  dt4  MttkoditlagU  dw  Arid.  PkUot.  wid  d^ 
frVurm  SrtUau),  £riu(a^  1BU|  G.  pb.  Chr.  KaUir,  Z>a  lofflca  PaaU  Ap—Mt  lattcM  AriilMiliat 
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imuadatHei  (,Pnigr.\YxiiiDtm,  1MT;  Ckrl  PruU,  Utbv  dU  XilvliitilumgdtrJrUHMKlHH  Lcga  ant 
dtr  J'tatfnlteluii  FkUniiplHt.  In  tb«  Al-K  dtr  Batr.  Aiad.  dtf  Wim^  EM.-PliU.  Clamt,  VoL  VIL,  pvt 
IM.  pp.  ltt-911,  llnDlch,  ItlBS  ((C  th>  kcUddi  dd  Vat  aune  tDp[ii  In  PnnU'i  Gfch.  dtr  Logit] ;  H.  BddIix, 
Ctbtr  dU  XatteoHv  dn  JrittnHltt,  In  U»  Bl^angibv'iiMt  df  WUntr  Aked.  dr  WUt.,  Hi^-pMlct. 
CT,  Vol.X^lBM,Pp.»l-e*Bj  A.  P.  G  KunlaB,  C"  J«"  KanHvt  AritC  taltgorlai  rritaHt  {■Pnp.  at 
xha  Bialfiymii.  it  Colcfne),  Berlin,  IBU;  £.  Eata.  DU  D^/hUlim  iukA  ArlttaUhi  {O.-Pr.),  BUrgiii, 
latii  1.  Hnrnmnn,  Cwh  ^rW.  dt  vOlmU  avfunctndt  prKmipiU  deaurit,  BuUd,  ISM;  AtitloOt  mt 
raitaelm,  or  On  SoplitMe  XlmeU,  vMl  a  IranilaHon  owl  nota,  bj  Ednnl  Potts,  Lnndoii,  IMt;  [TU 
Logte  tf  SeUitct,  a  tratul  cf  A*  Laltr  AaalfUet  i^  AriiMU,  wiA  an  /ntrvd.  and  A'oMi,  b/  Um  lun*, 
LandiiB.— TV-.];  Wllh.  Scbnppa,  Di*  AiltL  KalteorltH  (Is  tha^iVo^."  at  Ui*  Qlrivlta  Ojion.  on  tk* 
ecoulMi  or  Ibe  oelebntlon  uf  tha  fonndlDg  of  the  IniUtnttoa,  April  M,  isao),  Slclniti,  ISU;  A.  WtDtika, 
JM<  SaUgort4<i  du  VrlktUt  <m  .^ntfUw*  on  AritL,  trOuItt  und  itgr^mltt  (O.-FrX  Calm,  IBM; 
FrtMlr.  Zaila,  Or  UnUncDIed  Vh  d<r  ^it^iianHV  ite-  Leg**  M  .driit  will  At4  £aitl,  Barlln,  ISTO;  Triad, 
fud.  Euipa,  JUa  A^taiMfriiiiUeri*  flat  .^rM.,  L*lp•l^  1870. 

or  the  AriHotMin  cotu^Hon  of  philosophy  we  h»T«  tre«ted  *bore  (p.  3  nq.}.  W« 
find  ■  diTiaion  of  tha  ajBtem  of  pbiloaophj,  not  very  difTerent  trom  that  adopted  bj  FUto 
ta  the  Ibptea  (I.  II,  p.  lOG  b,  19);  "Fhiloaophicil  problems  and  theorems  are  either  ethicnl, 
phjaical,  or  logical  {^ikoI,  fvauad,  or  ^uui],"  where  by  "logical"  theorema  are  to  1m 
understood  audi  as  have  a  umTersal  reference,  or  in  which  the  apeoiflcally  physical  or 
ethical  character  is  left  out  of  consideration ;  tbeoremB,  in  other  words,  which  belong  ta 
inetaphjaics  {or  outolt^).  But  this  diTision  is  given  here  by  Aristotle  only  aa  a  pro- 
vitiona]  sketch  (u(  ri^v  iripi^0civ).  Where  Aristotle  expresses  bi«  opinion  more 
exactly,  he  divides  philosophy  (in  the  sense  of  sdentlflc  knowledge  in  general)  in  tha 
manner  indtcatad  at  the  beginning  of  this  peragraph,  llHaph^  VI.  I :  iraea  dtdtoia  f 
x/xuru^  4  mx^nJE^  J  An^D^uc^.  MetajA.,  XI.  1 :  i^iov  Tolwv,  Sri  rpla  ytv^  rue  4cu- 
ptirixini  tort '  ftaix)},  iia^^iutrudj,  •QcdSurj/u^  (the  latter  identical  with  irp^nj  fk^dooflo,  which 
with  Aristotle  culminates  in  theology).  To  each  of  the  different  branches  of  philosophj 
Aristotle  aatigns  a  deOnita  rank,  the  flnt  place  being  given  to  the  theoretical  sdencea. 
Of  these  latter,  again,  he  pronounces  "theology"  ^eoJiir/ai^)  to  be  the  highest,  because  it 
has  the  liighest  of  ol^fecta — following  the  principle,  that  the  value  of  each  science  is  In 
accordanoe  with  the  value  of  ita  peculiar  olniject:  ^Ariuv  Si  lol  jci'pwf  in&eni  Tiiyerat 
ntrd  ri  Maim  tmor^rdii  (Mibtfh.,  XL  T).  ArialoteUaiu  divided  practical  philosophy  hito 
SthiuB  0°  "i"  narrower  senae),  (Economics,  and  Folitica  (Eth.  Budem.,  I.  8:  iroiunjo^ 
Mnonfunf  ml  ^p6riiai(),  and  in  like  manner  Aristotle  (.fiUL  Sic.,  TI.  9)  co-ordinatea  oimnioiiia 
■Dd  re^jTcla  with  ^piv^iq  (moral  innght,  oa  which  morality  in  the  individual  is  held 
to  depend).  But  where  be  defines  himself  more  exactly,  Aristotle  describea  (flconomics^ 
together  with  Historic  and  Qensralahip,  as  tcienoes  auxiliary  to  Politics.  By  Polltioa,  in 
tbe  broader  sense  of  the  tern,  Aristotle  nndeistands  tha  whole  of  the  ethical  acienoea, 
unong  which  Ethics  a*d  the  Doctrine  of  tbe  State  (FoUtlce  In  the  narrower  sense)  are 
inclnded  (£A.  ?C  I.  1 ;  X.  10 ;  Oitt.,  \.  2).  Poetki  phOosopby  in  its  general  conception  ia 
eqnivalent  with  Aristotle  to  technology  in  general,  i  «.,  the  doctrine  of  shapes  or  image* 
In  any  material ;  but  the  spedal  doctrine  of  the  "  imitative  "  arts,  T^;arded  in  its  pbilo- 
Bophical  beariDgi.  ig  the  same  with  our  modem  "  .fsthetics,"  of  whidi  only  the  theory  of 
Poetry  (Poetics)  was  actually  worked  out  by  Aristotie.  As  Logic  in  the  modem  sense,  or  the 
Aristotelian  Analytics,  has  no  place  in  this  division,  Aristotle  may  be  supposed  to  have  re- 
garded it  only  as  a  propmdentic  doctrine.  With  this  agrees  his  above-dted  declaration  ( JM., 
IV.  3)  of  the  necessity  of  being  acc)oainted  with  it  liefore  studying  metaphyucs,  a  dectars- 
tion  which  indeed  pUees  logic  in  a  propndeatle  relation  only  to  metaphysics  (and  in  so  far 
(avota  the  supposition  that  Aristotle  included  it  in  lepiinj  ^lioae^a,  aa  a  formal  introdno 
tion  to  the  same),  but  which  fanplies,  nevertheless,  a  like  propa<dentie  relation  to  ethica  and 
^jaicB,  in  so  far  as  tha  logical  method,  wUh  which  tha  student  of  philosophy  must  be 
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pierioaslj  fomilUr,  is  not  oaif  the  method  or  metaphygica,  but  also  of  everj  pliDoMphlcal 
dladpline,  iocluduig,  therefore,  ethics  and  phTsics.  (ThiB  method  ii,  of  course,  also  the 
method  of  logio  itaelf;  on  the  circle  thue  Teaultiug  aad  iti  solution,  cf.  my  Sytfem  of 
Logic,  §4.) 

The  AnalylKa  of  Aristotle  (together  irith  the  other  vorln  acoinnpaii  jlDg  It)  contain  an 
eipoBilion  of  the  fonoi  of  icfereiiBe  and  of  cognitive  thought  in  general,  thought  belog 
rosolved,  aa  it  were,  into  content  and  form,  and  the  latter  being  made  tho  special  subject 
of  coDsideration.  IVWi  In  knowledge  ia  the  agreenieDt  of  knowledge  with  naUtj/  (Gateg^ 
0.  IS;  ry  yap  drat  rt  riiay/ui  !)  /4  oAfA^  i  ^^70S  4  <^n<)4c  HyrTru).  Thia  dictum  ia 
thus  particularized,  in  Met,  IV.  1,  with  reference  to  the  varioni  poaaibie  cases:  "AfBnnlng> 
BOtt'OiiEteDce  of  tho  eiiatect,  or  ezialence  of  the  non-eiistent,  is  faischood;  but  atSmiog 
aziatence  of  the  eziatent,  and  non-existence  of  the  non-eiiatent,  is  tnitb."  As  the  con- 
tent, so  aiao  the  form*  of  thought  are  viewed  bj  Aristotle  in  their  relation  to  reaKy.  Tits 
rariouB  kinds  of  worda  or  of  eipreBgiona,  considered  apart  from  all  grammatical  connectioii 
(rd  kutA  fi^fUmi  tni/ariai^  i^Sfiiva,  De  Cat,  a.  i),  Tepreaent  so  nanf  waja  of  making 
"aKrmalions  concerning  the  eiiatent,"  or  so  manj  categories  {fhni  ruv  xaT^jnpUm,  mr^ 
fopiM  TDv  ftrof  or  Tuv  ivruv),  and  denote,  aooordiugl]',  ^tber  1)  mbatance  (ovata  or  ri  lim), 
as  examplea  of  which.  Aristotle  mendona  man,  bona,  or  !)  quantity  (iroo^  e.  g.,  two  or 
three  jards  long,  or  3)  quality  (vai6r),  e.  g.,  vMU,  grammatical,  or  4)  telatioo  (irpdf  ti\  «.  ff^ 
doable,  half,  greater,  or  G)  place  (iroii),  e.  ;..,  in  the  Lyceum,  in  tlie  marlcet-place,  or  6)  ttmo 
{rorf),  t.  g.,  TBsterdaj,  last  year,  or  T)  position  (uirfu),  e.  g^  lies,  edtt,  or  S)  poeseaaloa 
Hx""),  e-  !■•  '»  tboi^  armed,  or  9)  action  (iro«w),  e.  j.,  outs,  bams,  or  10)  passion  {via:^tv), 
t.  g.,  is  cut,  burnt  Tlie  correspoodonce  of  the  forma  of  apeech  wilh  ths  forme  of  being  ia 
expressly  affirmed  by  Aristotle  [Ueti^h.,  V.  T :  ieaxif  yap  Xtymu,  Toaavraxat  ri  cbnt 
pjliuuint).  The  forms  of  representations  (or  categories)  and  the  parts  of  speech  bring 
alike  conditioned  on  the  fbrms  of  existence,  the  former  correspond  with  tho  latter.  Thua, 
In  particular  (according  to  Trendelenburg),  the  category  of  Substance  oorrespoDds  wUh  tbe 
Bubstanlive  (ivtipa) ;  while  the  other  categories,  coUeetiVely,  correspond  with  the  M^  in 
the  wider  sense  (of  PreiUcate)  in  whidi  Aristotle  employs  this  term ;  and,  more  particularly, 
tbe  categories  of  Quantity,  Quality,  and  Relation  with  tbe  Adjectire  and  Numeral  and 
eertain  Adrerba,  the  categories  of  phwe  and  time  with  tbe  Adverbs  (or  Adverbial  BipMa- 
rions)  of  place  and  time,  the  category  of  Position  wid)  the  IntransitiTe  Verb,  that  of  Po«- 
•essloa  with  the  Perf.  Pass.,  that  of  Action  with  tiie  Active  Verb,  and  that  of  Passt<«  wi8i 
ths  Pasa.  Verb.  While,  however,  this  oorrespondenoe  exists  in  a  meaaure  de  facto,  it  la 
k«s  evident  that  it  was  expresaly  indicated  by  AristoUe ;  least  of  all  la  it  certain  that  the 
Aristotelian  categories  aroae  tVom  the  olwervation  of  the  diilbreat  parts  of  speed).  The 
theory  of  tiie  parts  of  speech  is  lo  its  flrst  beginoiogs  with  Aristotle,  and  was  first  devdopad 
by  later  writers;  besides,  tbe  correspondence  in  question  is  not  in  all  respecta  exact (Zdler, 
FKd.  Or.,  IL  3,  2d  ed.,  p.  190  seq.).  Aristotle  aeems  to  have  had  in  view  more  the  parU 
vf  Oi»  KDtnM*  than  the  different  Mndt  of  vorit,  or  rather  he  aeems  not  yet  to  have  distin- 
guisbed  between  the  two.  (Cf.,  on  the  relation  of  the  forma  of  reality  to  the  forms  of 
repreeentationa  and  the  parts  of  speech,  in  the  Aristotelian  theoiy  of  categoriea,  Uebai^ 
weg.  System  thr  Logo,  git.Sded.,  Bonn,  186G,  p.  S3.)  In  all  the  worka  of  Ariatotle  com- 
posed after  tiis  De  GtL  (supposing  this  to  be  genuine)  and  the  Ibpiat,  the  number  of 
categories  is  reduced  fVom  ten  to  et^t,  aieOai  and  ^jtcn>  being  omitted,  probably  becanae 
Aristotle  found  that  both  might  be  subsumed  under  other  cat^^ories.  So  A»aL  Pott,  L  SI, 
p.  63  a,  SI  and  b,  16  (in  which  latter  paasage  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  full  ennmere- 
tlon  was  intended),  Phy*.  V.  1  (where  likewise  oomtdeteDeaa  is  neoeasarily  implied^  and 
MeL,  Y.  1.    Franti,  hi  hit  Gtick.  ehr  LagOe  (I.  p.  SOI),  givea  a  schamaUied  hannonj  of  all 
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the  puwgea  ic  AtiataOe  where  oilegoriai  ue  mentioned.  Aocording  te  Prantl  (p.  208), 
tbe  CMantUl  import  of  tho  dootrine  of  cUegoriea  is  perceirsd,  when  w»  regard  it,  not  m  a 
oouqilMa  enumeration  of  the  forma  of  eziatenoe  uid  thought,  but  as  an  ezpreaalon  of  the 
truth  that  Hubatance  (oicia)  appean,  determined  in  respect  of  apace  and  time  (mm,  worl) 
Mid  quality  («Wv),  in  the  world  of  things  numeiable  and  mMSurable  {nBciv),  and  tTi»t 
within  the  sphere  of  manifold  eiiiteiwe  It  ahowa  itaelf  aotiTe  acoordiog  to  ita  determinate 
oharactar  {trouiy,  iriaziai,  'p6(  n).  In  Awilyt.  PotL,  I  31,  all  the  other  uategoriea  ara 
contrasted  with  Substance,  aa  aoddenta  {avit^pvcira,).  In  Jtfcf^  XIV.  S,  p.  1089  b,  S8, 
three  olaaaea  are  diatinguiahed;  ri  /liv  yip  oiatat,  r&  6i  riO^,  ra  ii  irpi^  ti,  aubatancea, 
■ttribntea,  and  relations.  Omno,  as  a  eategoiy,  deDot«s  the  independent,  the  Bubstantial. 
Bat  in  another  sense  it  sSgniflea  the  easeDtiid;  this  latter  ia  the  ol^ject  of  the  concept 
Q^iy^)-  The  concept  is  an  ezpiearion  of  tlie  eaoeuoe  of  the  objects  which  it  denotes  (Ujof 
TK  avfflaf),  Cat,  1 ;  A  iAyof  ivr  mialav  ipifu,  De  Pari.  Amm.,  IT.  6),  aDd  the  essence 
oorresponds  to  the  concept  (^  nari  Uym  oiiaia).  That,  in  anj  thing,  which  ia  extraneous 
to  the  essenoe  (ovofo)  of  the  thing— which  exists,  so  to  speik,  as  an  appendage  to  the 
eMBDce— ia  aoddental  {avii^^idf).  AccidenU  are  of  two  Idnds,  some  being  oeoeasaraj 
oonnected  with  the  eoaential,  lo  that  we  can  deduce  them  apodicticallj  from  the  latter, 
•nd  others  being  not  tLoi  dedocible;  tlia  former  belong  to  the  object,  in  which  th^ 
inhere,  as  audi,  or  to  tba  oonceptloD  of  the  object  (n^^ii^  mff  aM  \  thus  it  is  a 
neoeaaarj  accident  of  the  triangle  that  the  sum  of  all  its  angles  should  be  equal  to  two 
right  an^ea);  the  latter  are  truly  acddentat  {frvfi&c^^iii^  in  the  ordinary  sense).  In  Defl- 
rution  {ipiaiiii)  we  oognise  the  euence  of  the  thing  defined  (AntiL  PotL,  IL  3).  Through 
the  oombinalioD.  (m/tKiac^)  of  representations  determhied  according  to  the  specified  cata- 
goriea  arise  the  Jmdgmetit  and  lis  expression,  the  Pnpotitioa  (aici^m/vK),  which  latter 
may  be  eitiier  an  affinnation  {xari^if)  or  a  negafum  (dirdfcunf).  Erery  propoaiUon  is 
neoessarily  either  true  or  false;  not  so  are  the  nncombined  elements  of  t^e  proposition 
(Ik  ad.,  c  4.).  Hence  the  iVMcipIo  qf  OmiradiciiiM  snd  of  Exdwied  Third  or  MidtSe,  in 
Ita  logical  fonn  {De  OaL,  ci):  "  Of  the  affirmation  and  the  negation  of  the  same  thing, 
the  one  ia^wayalUae,  the  other  true;"  jVtt,  IT.  1:  "Between  the  two  terms  of  a  on* 
badictkn  there  iano  meeo;  it  is  necessary  either  to  affirm  or  to  deny  every  predicate  of 
BTery  sutyecL"  The  metaphyseal  or  ontological  form  of  tlie  [vinciple  of  contradiction 
fi.  <.,  as  ^iplied  to  Being  itaelf),  on  which  the  validity  of  the  logical  form  depends,  is  thus 
expressed  (Jfetoph.,  IT.  3) :  ri  auri  i/ia  inripx">'  n  jcol  ^  imipxuy  iHn/aToi'  r^  avr^ 
aol  jwrd  ri  <tiir6,  "  The  same  thing  can  not  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  respect 
belMig  and  not  belong  to  the  same  thing."  Of  the  principle  in  this  form,  no  proof,  acoard- 
ing  to  Aristotle,  ia  possible,  but  only  a  Hobjective  conviction,  that  no  one  can  deny  it  in 
thought.  Ti  iwaii  filial  4  Aire^vni  [the  principle  of  excluded  middle]  is  eipreasly  declared 
bf  Aristolle  {AnaL  PMt,  I,  11)  to  be  the  principle  of  indirect  proaC  He  defines  the  3yl- 
lo^sm  (Tap.,  L  I ;  cf,  AivA  lYL,  1. 1)  ss  a  form  of  ratiocination,  in  which,  (Vom  certain 
premises  and  through  the  (broe  of  those  premises,  there  follows  necessarily  a  concluiion 
dillerent  from  the  {Kvndaea  (JoTl  lii^  mMtq/wfiit  ^•i^oc  hi  y  TtShrruir  Tirini  hip6v  n  ruv 
^tfitnni  il  aii6yt^  mii^aiva  iii  Tim  tafihHiv).  'He  assumes  (AnaL  Pri,  I.  4-6,  cf.  31; 
cC  the  dtationa  of  §  103  in  my  ^*tein  o^  LogiSf  three  8yll<^stic  Bguras,  according  as  the 
middle  term  (bpas  phnt)  b  either  sutject  iu  one  of  the  premises  (Kporiaoif)  and  predicate 
in  the  other  (first  figure),  or  predicate  in  both  premiaea  (second  figure),  or  sut^ject  in  both 
(third  figure),  A  ayilc^iBD  which  is  correct  in  form  has  either  apodictic  or  dialectic 
validity,  acoordtaig  to  the  relation  of  the  premises  to  objective  truth.  Tbp.,  LI:"  'Air^ 
Jf4iC  [real  demimstntion]  takes  place  when  we  ccoclade  ftom  true  and  ultimate  premises, 
or  at  IsMt  bom  premlset  whioh  have  been  proved  true  on  the  ground  of  other  true  and 
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ummate  preml««a;  the  Slilectia  Sfllogiim,  on  the  aontrBi7,'cciidiide8  i(  tvSi^aii ....  and 
tvia^a  are  principlea  nblcli  appear  trus  to  the  hum  of  men,  m-  U>  the  educated,  or  to  iiidi- 
viduala  vhow  opinion  ia  apedaJlr  worthy  oT  reapecb  An  additioiULl  form  of  inference  ia 
(he  EriBtic  Sfllogiam,  which  condudeg  ftvm  premiaea  having  onljr  an  apparent  or  alleged, 
bat  no  rral  probability.  With  the  dialeodcal  ayllt^i^ani  ^reea,  m  the  want  of  a  atrictlj 
adentiSo  or  apodlctical  <ib»rt.<^,  the  Bhatorical  SyUogiam,  but  it  difi^  from  Che  fonner 
in  its  use,  the  fbrmer  being  an  InatTninetit  of  examiaation,  while  the  latter  (which  condudea 
"tram  probatnlitiefi  or  aigaa,"  and  producoa  only  a  aubjeotive  conviction — if  rutfruv  f 
(nj/ufuu)  ia  an  Instrument  of  peiauaaion.  In  the  prorince  of  demanatraljon  rhetoric  occa> 
piea  the  same  place  as  dialectic  in  the  province  of  eiaminatloii,  ioaamuch  as  eadi  is  con- 
reraant  with  material  which  hi  aome  aeuae  ia  the  proper^  of  all  men,  and  which  belongs 
to  no  puticular  adence  {toaA  rpinoti  Ttvi  Aitivrov  larl  yvapl^crv  nal  evicfua(  brarr^/t^ 
i^apia/ilv^)y  and  aa  each  deala  only  with  the  probable^  whence  Rhetorfo  fonna  the  natural 
counterpart  of  Dialeotio  {Rlut  1. 1 ;  ^  ^iTTOpm^  avrlerpo^  r^  dioJijo-aft  cf.  Cic,  OraL,  c  33: 
qvasi  ex  aHeraparte  ntpondau  diaiedicae;  Dialectic  teachea  jferd((n>  ml  imtx'"'  ^yov,  and 
Khetorio  itmfjiytiBOai  ml  amryapelv).  A  form  of  inveatigation  akin  to  the  dialecticel  ia 
the  logical,  i.  a.,  the  investigation  of  a  topic  In  tbe  light  of  univeraal  conceptioos  alone 
(eapcciaUy  in  the  light  of  metaphyalcal  concepMona,  or  auch  aa  belong  to  "flrat  phl> 
loflophf  '^,  in  distinction  from  that  method  which  looks  rather  to  the  particular  or  to  that 
which  ia  peculiar  [diiitiar)  to  the  subject  of  investigation,  and  which,  therefore,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  physics,  "  investigates  physically  "  (ficuuf  Cvrttv,  £le  Gen.  tt  Corr.,  31Ga,  10,  dal.), 
in  the  department  of  analytics,  "  analytically  "  {avaXvruai^  fvrti"),  etc.  (See  Thurot,  Etude* 
tur  Ariihte,  Paria,  1860,  p.  US  seq.)  The  Uiddle  Term  in  that  syllogism  which  ia  most 
important  aa  an  instrument  of  cognition,  corresponds  with  and  ezpreaaea  an  objective  cauao 
(AntUvt  Poet.,  II.  2:  ri /tiv  yip  oItiov  rd  iiiaav,  of.  my  Si/tt  pf  Logic,  %  101).  In  Induction 
(iirayuy^,  i  if  latayur^  miKKoymiiSi)  we  conclude  fVom  the  obaerratiOQ  that  a  more  g«D- 
eral  concept  indudea  (several  or)  ell  of  the  individuaU  included  under  another  concept  of 
inferior  eitension,  that  the  former  concept  is  a  predicate  of  the  latter  {Anal.  Pri.,  II.  23). 
Induction  leada  fh>m  the  particular  to  tbe  universal  (iirb  ruv  KoBdaarra  iiri  to  koAUoi 
t^oioi,  7t>p.,  I.  10).  The  term  jirn/u^,  for  Induction,  suggests  the  ranging  of  particular 
caaes  together  in  fllea,  like  troops.  The  Complete  Induction,  accordmg  to  Aristotle,  ia  tbs 
only  atrictly  sdentiflc  induction ;  the  Incomplete  Induction,  whidi  with  a  ayllagism  eub- 
}oined  oonatitutea  the  Analogical  Inference  (impd^Fty/u),  is  prindpallyof  use  to  the  orator. 
Conaidered  absolutely,  the  Byllogism  proper,  which  arrivea  through  the  middle  term  at 
the  major  term  aa  tbe  predicate  of  the  minor  {!•  6ih  rov  iiiooii  nUoyM'/ijc),  is  mora 
rigorous,  prior  in  nature,  and  more  demonstrative  (jiLati  irpdnpoc  aol  yvufuiiimiiof,  Atud. 
Fri,,  II.  !3;  ^aanaiirtpm  «al  irpdc  nitif  aVrOjryuiiAt  tvepyioTcpav,  flip.,  I.  12);  but  tha 
InducUve  8yU<^sm  eaaier  for  us  to  understand  (^/uv  kvapytarepof.  Anal.  Pri.,  II.  33  ;  iriAa- 
virripav  ui}  aa^bntpmi  aal  rard  Tijv  ulinh^iv  yvupi/i^ipov  ut  raif  troUaf  iiniifli*,  Ibp., 
J.  IS),  nniversally,  "  the  prior  and  more  cc^nizable  for  ua  "  is  what  Ilea  nearest  to  tha 
sphere  of  sensation,  but  "the  absolutely  prior  and  more  cognizable"  ia  what  is  most 
remote  fVom  that  sphere  (Anolyt.  PmL,  L  2 :  jrpd^  ^/lac  )Jv  tepirepa  au  yvupipirrtpa.  rd 
lyy^rrfmi  t^  aiirtfffmtif,  dir^  ii  vpirtpa  mX  yvapiiiiiTtpa  rd  ropiiiiTtfim).  Tha  Umits 
of  knowledge  are,  on  the  one  hand,  the  individual,  on  the  other,  the  moat  general  In 
ilaelT  it  ia  bettar — because  more  adentiSo— to  pass  fhnn  the  "prior  b  nature"  to  tha 
"  prior  for  na,"  fVom  the  condition  to  the  conditioned ;  but  for  those  who  can  not  follow 
this  order,  the  inverse  one  must  be  employed  (Ihp.,  TI.  1).  The  most  genoral  prindplea 
are  inauaceptlble  of  demonatration,  because  all  (direct)  demoDStradon  preeuppoeea,  aa  Ua 
basis  or  premise,  aomething  more  general  than  that  whidi  ia  to  be  proved ;  and  scan*- 
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thina  '^"h  illicit  miut  be  «i  l«ast  u  obTioui  and  certain,  or  tjwa  toon  lo;  Uun  tiia  thin^ 
to  be  proTed;  the  mMt  general  trutha,  therefore,  nuat  be  immadiaUlii  oerUia  [AnoL  Fott, 
L  2 ;  cf.  my  %9fe)n  of  Logic,  §  136).  The  abeolutelj  first  trutha  io  BoienM  mint  eonaist 
of  Indemonatrable  deflnitiona  (rd  irpunt  ^pm/ioi  hst/yrat  iraieiituToi,  AtioL.  PatL,  11.  3). 
TlwM  priadplEB  (u  tliej  are  called,  or  ipx"')  are  the  id^ecta  of  reMon  (vnt) ;  vhaterer  ia 
imiTenallf  and  neceaaariljr  derived  trom  tbem  ia  the  objeot  ot  acienoa  (tiriar^),  whlk 
opinion  (lUfii),  whose  characteriatio  ia  inatabOitj  (a/J^/Jutov),  U  ootuwrued  with  wbatevsr  la 
aul^ect  to  Tariatioa  {AmL  J'oet,  1.  33  ;  IL  19). 

g  48.  In  the  "  Firet  Philoaopliy,"  op,  as  it  Tras  BnbBeqaently 
termed,  the  Metaphydce  of  Aristotle,  tlie  principles  common  to  all 
Bpherce  of  reality  are  considered.  The  number  of  these  principles, 
as  given  by  Aristotle,  is  four,  viz. :  Form  or  Essence,  Matter  or  Sab- 
stratum,  Hoving  or  Efficient  Caoec,  and  End.  The  principle  of 
Form  or  Essence  is  the  Aristotelian  snbstitnte  for  the  Platonic  Idea. 
Aristotle  ai^es  against  the  Platonic  (or,  at  least,  what  he  held  as 
the  Platonic)  view,  that  the  Ideas  exist  for  themselveB  apart  irom  the 
concrete  objects  which  are  copied  from  them,  affirming,  however,  on 
his  own  part,  that  the  logical,  subjective  concept  has  a  real,  objective 
con«late,  in  the  eeeence  immanent  in  the  objects  of  the  concept.  As 
the  one  apart  irom  and  ieaide  the  many  the  Idea  does  not  exist ;  none 
the  less  most  a  unity  be  assumed  as  (objectively)  present  in  the  many. 
The  word  substance  (wofa)  in  its  primary  and  proper  signification 
belongs  to  the  concrete  and  individual ;  only  in  a  secondary  sense  can 
it  be  applied  to  the  Genus.  But  although  the  aniversal  has  no  inde- 
pendent existence  apart  from  the  individual,  it  is  yet  first  in  wortli 
and  rank,  most  significant,  most  knowsble  by  nature  and  the  ]>roper 
subject  of  knowledge.  This,  however,  is  true,  not  of  every  conunon 
notion,  but  only  of  such  notions  as  represent  the  Essential  in  the 
individual  objects.  These  universal  notions  combine  in  one  whole  all 
the  essential  elements  of  their  objects,  both  the  generic  and  the 
specific  elements ;  they  represent  the  essential  Form,  to  denote  which 
Aristotle  employs  the  expressions  eZrfop,  ^lopf^,  ^  (card  tcSv  X&yov  odala 
and  rd  ri  ^v  dvtu  [form,  intelligible  or  notional  essence.— JV.].  The 
matter  in  which  form  inheres  is  not  absolately  non-eziBtent ;  it  exists  as 
possibility  or  capacity  (rfuva/mc,  potentia).  Form,  on  the  contrary,  is 
the  accomplishment,  the  realization  (ivre?^x^^'h  ivi^eta,  actus)  of  this 
possibility.  Eelatively,  however,  matter  may  be  styled,  non-existent, 
in  so  iar  as  it  denotes  the  as  yet  nneffectnated  existence  of  the  finished 
shape  or  thing  (in  which  form  and  matter  are  united).  The  oppodte 
of  entelechy  or  actuality  is  deprivation,  want,  non-posseesion  {arip^ii). 
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No  matter  eziets  altogether  deprived  of  fonn  ;  the  idea  of  mere  mat- 
ter is  a  pare  abstraction.  Bnt  there  does  exist  an  immaterial  form- 
principle,  and  tliis  principle  is  the  form  vhicb  has  "  separable "  or 
independent  existence  (^<jfnaT6v),  in  dietinction  from  the  inseparable 
forms  which  inhere  in  matter.  Form,  in  the  oi^anic  creation,  is  at 
once  form,  end,  and  moving  canse.  Matter  is  the  passive,  deter- 
minahle  factor,  and  is  the  ultimate  source  of  imperfection  in  tbinga. 
Bnt  it  is  also  the  principle  of  individnation  in  things,  form  l>eing 
not  (as  Plato  asBeits)  the  ground  of  unity,  bnt  only  of  homo- 
geneous plnralitj.  Motion  or  change  (itlvifai^)  is  the  passage  of 
potentiality  into  reality.  All  motion  implies  an  actual  moving  cause. 
Notr,  in  the  sphere  of  existence  we  find  included  that  which  is  per- 
petually moved  and  that  which  both  moves  and  ia  moved ;  there 
exists,  therefore,  a  tertvum  qttid,  which  is  always  imparting  motion 
but  is  itself  onmoved.  This  tertium  is  God,  the  immaterial  and 
eternal  Form,  the  pure  Actuality  in  which  is  no  potentiality,  the  self- 
thinking  Keason  or  absolute  Spirit,  who,  as  absolutely  j>erfect,  is 
loved  by  aU,  and  into  the  image  of  whose  perfection  all  thinga  seek 
to  cAne. 

McMa  rni«iia<»^F<itJr«(iifhlv«A»a(I,Ck.A.Brudli,BaTllii,lBtT.  AUmaadrt  AptrvtHtlimtU 
MmnunAv^iH  in  Ulrot  Mttaphy.  AHtl^  rte.  Harm.  Bcolti,  Berlin,  1UI. 

On  tbt  Diiuphjilia]  prlndplH  ol  ArlitoUi,  u  ocimpu*d  wlUi  th««  at  Plitn,  Uh  Iblloirlii(  HtliaTS 
nur  iHCODnll^;  Glir.  Serm.  'VAi»t,DtPliiiimititAHtliAMtiitcanMt»mdit  tumniit  pIMot.  prht- 
elpiiM  dlftrmUa,  LalpiLa,  lEM;  M.  C%nMn,  D*  AH^iAtl*  JlataUt  amteo  fhMv«*  daelrinat  >M«a 
eanwrr,  QSU.  ISaT;  Tb,  Wnlti,  Plata  vnd  Ariilotit—,  In  Uit  Truiutloni  of  the  ttli  BcDulan  of  eenuui 
phllologiiu  ■!  Cw»!,  IMS;  P.  Ulehelli,  Dt  ArUtaUit  PlaiaitU  i»  fdtmn  <f«cMna  adrtnoHo, 
HruBibug,  1U4 :  oC  Id.  Zclln.  Plat.  BtwUtn  <T(lb.  ISIT,  pp.  Itn-SM :  On  Arl>tatla-i  koonnt  ■/  PUIa'a 
Phllghiiihj),  U<bsrw(«,  FlaHni.  Vnttmtelnngm  (Vienna  1801,  pp.  ITT-ISO),  ud  W.  Bonnkruu,  DU 
Ptiit  IduxMrt  Hod  ilat  aA^n^frntv  ditnii  Ari^cttttt,  Hjvb™.  1MB  (nprlnled  fron  BoKBknu^s 
WlmmmHuft  dt  Vlmmt,  Hajtao^  1B«S-IMS).  F.  Brentuo  tmU  ol  &a  nriou  iliBUlatlaiu  at  nUt. 
cn«  ■osdnllBg  te  Ariilotla  (  Fat  dtr  numnii^dttK  Bedtnttmg  du  fMtnitai  nmA  ArlilsMit,  rrcHarg 
In  Bnl^u,  IBM).  S.  v.  HsTtllnR  tnsU  of  tlu  ArlDotrllui  nneiipUiia,  oT  Ui  Om  (Is  i  Dim.  »-l.\ 
Tnlborg,  l»ei.  Cm.  V(tM*nhli,I>«Mn<  etfuMuMa  ^H*(.(dta.  to«|7.),BcTUB.lS8a.  K. O. lllduflli^ 
Z<irMttlArwtfvonArlMtMataph.Z,  R  (ff.-A-.),  Nea-9trellU,lH«.  Q.  EejiiB,  Dt  ArUi  sow  ,1  com- 
tiHgnU  (iUh  inave.i,  Bill*.  IBU  On  Uw  /orm-prindplt,  >h  F.  A.  Trrndrlenhnrt  (i*  nl  •Em,  i* 
iyi-ti  ilnu,  Tt  4  V  tlumi  hti  ArUtoUiM,  ia  ika  Ehtin.  Mvt./.  P^  IL  IBM.  p.  UI  Hq,  i  rf.  T.'i  (dllioB  of 
th* i;< .dfljRu^  pp.  IM uq,  4T1  Kq. ;  Oaeli.  dtr SattBoriaiUm,f.ttfii.);  wi  alio  iht irortt  tij Bl»^ 
Hajdtr,  Xabo,  Bauoir.  WiUU,  and  Bc11ir(«lcr,  slnidf  dMI  (tM  PMU(«  bearisg  on  Ibli  autjMI  an  Indl- 
oUcd  bj  Behwatle  In  hia  adlUoD  ot  AriitoUi'i  Jfat.  VuL  IV.  p.  SM  aaq.X  and  a  Th.  Antsn,  Di  ditrimtm* 
inttr  ArtiMaUewn  M  Jm  d  r{  (r  •{»  IPreffr.i.  GtrlLtz,  IMI.  A.  da  Boaldw,  In  Ptmttart  dmjtmr  M 
ArMaUl*,  tnHU  dM  *ru  tubtaiMtU.  Meani,  WO.  On  Uh  ArtWMrHan  aipreialan  I  nn  W  (vUek 
]>o1bta  to  tha  nbatrmtom,  or  ^v«*(^i«w,  e^ff.rZ  won  br  ^tpiitni*  im.  "vhatairer  It  inaf  b«  [C  4-,  auj 
ot>}aet,an<]bH>alane,apiacBariraad,apalnl]  llut  lalnTglvad  In  pn«ra<aln  msUan'^  aaa  Ad.  Tontrik, 
la  Iba  BlLMn.  Jf%4^  naw  aarlaa,  XIL  1SS7.  pp.  l«-in,  O.  Engal  wrltea  of  Uia  M*  of  Irtot.  In  tke  AM*. 
JTu./  i<A.^  nan  aolta,  VIL  lUO,  pp.  Ml^lt.  On  Iba  AKalaeAy  of  Arirtotla,  as*  3.  P.  7.  AMtlton,  As- 
ctaroAaa  s^U^iiM  <(  piUtrMaptltiMt  kp  FmUUtltii  d'AHiUiU,  In  tha  Tianiaetlana  at  th*  Bariln  Acad, 
or  Sdaneaa,  Phlloa.  Ubw,  1S04-11.  On  tha  ArtatoUlIu  doenlDa  of  tuc—O^  wottl  hna  baan  pabHtbad 
bj  Fird.  Kattur  (Mm,  BcrHn.  ISH),  and  Enf .  Pappanbalm  (Dlw,  ffolaiuil^  Barlln,  1SSQ.  Of  hIa  dos. 
tKB(  otjIuIHy  traat  IL  OairUn  {JVtotagtiu -    -       
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•  neabvir  at  AiiitoU*  li  dlaauMd  bf  TU»  (ftefMiM  Uddcvtw  ^W<(,  Hitle,  I1H),  Blraon 
a  ^rM,  FMm  iet»X  KrUclu  iPanelmmgm,  L  pp.  SfiS-Sll),  C.  Z«U  (C*  .iHA  patrianim 
(  a*iWiiia(iif<^  B«[(l<)lx  lUTi  .IrW.  <fi  thtmn  FvUAhIh  *w  rri«k  fikKAraU^ton,  Id 
FtHtnK>ai/tt»,  sw  terlei,  Tsl.  L.  Hcldclb.  IWT,  pp.  »l-8*2 ;  Ait  frAoUsiH  (f«-  ArUt.  FMlat.  hp 
JljMirfon,  lUyonoB,  18«5),  E.  Etlnbold  (jlrW.  Ouo^ta  contra  faitam  SefiUanam  t<i44rpr1aUmtoi 
a^fvtdUiar,  Jen*.  ]8t8).  O.  B.  WelcbcU  (TAwla^wiwu  AHttctiliia,  fiwUn,  ISH).  F,  t,  BelnDbl 
{DariMlititg  if«  Ji-M.  OiittnbrgHfi  und  FrrgMnhiaig  dmuUtn  «U  iffin  TiatmliAtf,  Jau,  1BHX 
A.  L.  Kna  (ZX*  e^Unltkn  a*t  AriMottHM  Md  d<u  tarMmUvn,  Znrinti,  13C1),  J.  F.  Romug  (iX* 
CoAh;:  du  At.  u.d.  Ckr,  la  tht  PretuL  EinUHMtitimii.  ISM,  No.  *i),  F.O.  BUrka  MrMpMl*  ^ 
wiUnle  /M  wiUsnNii  [G.-Fr.],  Naa-Rappln,  18U).  L.  F,  Oocu  (Sir  ^t-M.  ffuMutifrlf  UBlmliisd  In 
JtMifabi,  dm  aOm  (VtHriwura  nir  XimntilHine  du  iKm  A:'i«'i7«(.  gtvidrntl.  etc..  DnwleB,  ISM.  pp. 
ST-n).  other  vwki,  both  nev  ud  <i)d.  in  dud  t?  BcfaiF«eliT  Id  bli  •dltloa  pr  the  MOmpliyHt*,  Tnl.  17. 
p.  ISI.  Tlw  Ando-AiiitnUllui  work,  T^toiiiiria,  of  Mm- Platanle  origin.  tnniliUid  Is  ttia  nlntta  e«Uui7 
talo  AnUa,  knomi  to  tbo  Bebolutica  in  >  LutlD  n-truilUlon,  Bnt  printod  it  Rome  In  ISIS,  ud  lodaded 
loDaTiriiiidiitlin'VdtiluiiiDr  Arlitaclc(ia2»,  IL  pp.  lOU  wg,.uid  l«3fl.  pp.HH  i»i.)1i  tha  lot^Mt  of  u 
HMTbTHmFbai^  In  the  Eeporta  of  the  Unnlcb  Aoid.  oT  Set.,  lS«t,  I.  pp.  l-ll;  Binebeif  trsi*  {tUd. 
Un,  i.  p^  MI-S88)  of  U»  book  Zu  tbwii,  luelnded  tn  tlie  tmrij  Utln  editlooi  of  Aiiatotle  ( Tfuf.  I4M 
■Dd  IBIW-iaM).  u  ■  vork  of  Arlitotle,  bat  which  In  leilllT  wu  extneled  from  Nto-Fluoiila  wwkl,  lod  1> 
pvtiaalufromLbeVuMUL  ntotsf  ProduaroBOof  blidlHlplti.    OCbelow,|«T. 

BeTieiriQg  the  various  orders  or  Imnuui  knoirtedge  (Mrtaph.,  I.,  oc  1  md  1),  Aristotle 
renirki  that  tbe  experieiiced  man  (i/in-iipo^)  ia  juatlf  coDiidarad  viser  than  ha  whoM 
knowledge  ia  restricted  to  ciiigla  peroeptioiis  and  reooUectioika ;  the  man  of  theoratio 
knowledge  [6  tcxvitik),  than  the  merely  eiperienced;  the  director  of  an  undertaking 
invdviiig  the  apj^cation  of  art  or  akill,  Uian  he  who  is  engaged  in  it  merely  aa  a  manual 
laborer;  and,  flnallj,  he  whose  life  ia  devoted  to  science  (which  relates  to  being— 4ii — 
aa  art,  rixr^,  does  to  becoming,  ytitelt,  Anal.  Pm.,  1L  IS),  than  he  who  seeks  knowl- 
edge only  in  view  of  its  application  to  practical  uses:  but  in  the  flphera  of  sdentifla 
knowledge,  he  adds,  that  ia  the  highest  which  respects  the  highest  or  ultimate  reasons 
and  oanaaa  of  things:  this  highest  in  knowle^  is  "Srst  philoeophj,"  or  wiadom,  in  the 
■nict  and  absolute  sense  of  the  word  {et^ta,  see  above,  g  1,  pp.  3  and  4). 

The  Tour  fonoal  prindples  of  Aristotle,  form,  matter,  eEBcient  cause,  and  end,  are  enu- 
merated in  Mtt,  L  3  (cf.  V.  2}  VIII.  i.;  Fhy^  IL  3),  in  the  following  terns:  rd  dna 
^tymu  rrrpaxi>(^  *"  f*"^  f^  turiay  fa/tkv  tbitu  r^  maiav  jul  ri  tE  ^  thxu,  . .  .  Mpan 
■M  T^  iTufw  *ai  rj  inraaifievar,  rpiriTV  ii  tStv  if  ipxi  T^  (cw^oeuf,  rrripr^  ii  t^  oyri- 
laifiiitpi  oirlav  rotrg,  ri  oSi  htta  tai  TiyaSiv,  rf^  jap  yninut  hi!  uv^aeuc  rdei^r 
TOBt'  irriv.  The  oldest  Oreek  philosophera,  as  Aristotle  attempts  in  a  oomprebeDsiTe 
r«Tiew  of  their  doctrines  (ifdaph.,  L  3  seq.)  to  demonstrate,  inquired  oolj  afler  the  mat»> 
rial  principle.  Bmpedodei  and  Anaxagoras,  he  adda,  inquired,  further,  after  the  cauaa  vt 
motion.  Tlie  prindple  of  euenoe  or  form  was  not  clearly  stated  by  any  among  the  earlier 
philosophers,  though  the  authors  of  the  theory  of  ideas  came  nearest  to  it  The  prin- 
ciirie  of  fiuaU^  was  enoiuiced  by  earlier  pfailoeopbers  only  in  a  partial  or  comparaUv* 
aense,  and  not  aa  a  complete  and  independent  principle. 

Ariatolle  oppoms  nnmerous  objections  {Uelaph.,  L  9,  £IIL  and  XTf.)  to  the  PUtonio 
theory  of  ideas,  some  of  whii^  relate  to  the  demonalratiTe  fbrce  of  the  arguments  for  that 
theory,  whUe  others  are  urged  against  the  tenahleoesa  of  the  theory  itself  The  argument 
founded  cm  the  real  existence  of  sdratiQc  knowledge,  says  Ariatotle,  is  not  strii;geDt ;  the 
reality  of  the  nsiversal  does  indeed  (bllow  bant  the  but  in  questim,  but  not  its  detsdied 
existence ;  did  thta  follow,  howerer,  then  Cram  the  same  premises  much  else  would  fol- 
low, which  the  Flatonists  neither  do  nor  can  admit,  audi  as  tbe  exlstenee  of  Ideas  of 
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work!  of  art,  of  &e  Don-snbataatial,  of  the  attributive  sod  ths  nlatiTe ;  for  th«M  thtngt, 
too,  posseia  ideal  unity  (ri  vi^/ia  hi).  But  if  the  eiistenoe  of  ideas  la  assumed,  the 
aaaumptioii  is  useless  and  leads  to  the  impoasible.  The  theory  of  ideaa  ia  lueleaa ;  for  ' 
the  Idea^  are  only  an  almleaa  duplicaliou  of  aensibla  things  (a  sort  of  aiod^  iUia, 
eternal  sen^Uea),  to  which  thej-  are  of  no  service,  since  thej  are  not  the  cauaaa  of  anj 
tnotJon  in  them,  nor  of  any  change  whatever;  neither  do  they  help  things  to  eziat, 
nor  ua  to  know  things,  linoa  thej  are  not  immanent  in  the  common  objects  of  our 
knowledge.  But  the  hypotbeiia  of  the  aziateiice  of  ideas  leads  also  to  the  linpoaaible. 
It  is  affirmed  of  these  ideas  that  thej  express  the. essence  of  their  respective  objects; 
but  It  is  impossible  that  an  essence  and  that  of  which  it  is  the  eisence  should  exist 
apart  (^SA^iitv  &v  &S5mtrw,  ilvai  x*'i^  ^^  aixTiav  iinl  mi  ^  ouoJa) ;  furthermore,  the 
imitatioik  of  the  ideas  in  individual  objects,  which  Plato  teaches,  is  Inoonceivable,  and 
the  expression  contains  only  a  poetic  metaphor;  to  which  must  be  added,  finally,  that 
since  the  idea  is  represented  as  substantial,  both  it  and  the  individuals  which  participate 
hi  it  must  be  modeled  aAcr  a  common  proto^pe,  «.  g^  iodivldnat  men  and  the  idea  of  man 
(the  atmui^ptfirof)  after  a  third  man  {rpiroc  iiSpurrot,  MA,  L  9  ;  VII.  13  ;  cf.  Z>e  Soph.  EL, 
c  32).  The  result  of  Aristotle's  critique  of  Uio  Platonic  theory  of  ideaa  is,  however,  not 
merely  negative.  Aristotle  is  not,  for  example  {as  used  often  to  be  assumed),  the  author 
of  the  doctrine  called  Nominalism  In  the  Uiddle  Ages,  the  doctrine  which  explains  the 
concept  as  a  mere  jubjectiTe  product,  and  the  universal  as  merely  »  subjective  ccKnmunity 
in  representation  and  grammatical  designation.  Aristotle  admita  that  the  aubjective  con- 
cept Is  related  to  an  objective  reality,  and  in  this  sense  he  Is  a  Realist ;  bat  in  place  of  the 
,.  transcendent  existence,  which  Plato  ascribed  to  the  ideas  in  contradistinction  to  individual 
objects,  he  tea<^B  the  immanence  of  the  essence  or  the  noumenon  in  the  pbenomemni. 
Accordingly  he  saya  (ifct,  XIIL  9,  lOSSb,  2-7):  Socrates,  through  hia  efTorts  to  determine 
the  concepts  of  things  (to  define  them),  led  to  ths  creation  of  the  theory  of  Ideas ;  bat  he 
did  not  t^mrait  the  universal  tt'om  the  individuals  included  under  it,  and  in  this  he  was 
right;  for  without  the  universal,  Imowledge  Is  impoa^Ue;  it  is  only  Its  Isolation  apart 
Trova  the  world  of  real  tbinga,  that  is  the  cause  of  the  Incongruities  which  attach  to  tfae 
theory  of  Ideas.  (Cf.  AnaL  Pint.,  L  11 :  t(i%  ^t^  oiv  tlvai  If  htn  irapd  rd  ireUd  obt  inAjnai, 
(i  in-iSiifcf  iarai •  tatat  phiroi  hi  nari  mSOiim  at^i^  tXirtlv  avayt^.  Da  Jnuno,  III.  4 : 
h  Tolf  Ipivear  6X^  tmi/itt  fmurrdv  con  ruv  vograr.  Hid.,  IIL  B :  hi  roi(  ctitai  nut  (uo- 
^iTToIt  rd  iwrrd  iartv.)  Uore  negative  la  the  critique  which  Arietotle  directs  against  the 
redaction  of  the  ideas  to  (ideal)  nambets,  and  against  the  derlvaUon  of  them  fhnn  certain 
elements  {enxxt'o.  Met.,  XIV.  1) ;  in  the  efforts  to  effect  this  he  finds  very  much  that  ia 
arbitrary  and  preposterous :  qualitative  difllbrenoea  are  construed  aa  resulting  from  quanti- 
tative differences,  and  that  which  c«i  only  be  a  liiaotion  or  state  (intAir)  of  another  thing, 
is  made  the  principle  or  an  element  of  the  latter ;  thus  the  quantitative  is  confounded 
with  the  qaalitative,  and  the  accidental  with  the  substantial,  in  a  manner  which  leads  to 
numerous  contradictions. 

The  opinion  of  Aristotle,  that  the  individual  alone  haa  substantiKl  existence  (as  ovofa), 
the  universal  being  immanent  (ivtmippn')  in  it,  seems,  when  taken  in  conjunction  with  tlia 
doctrine  that  (conceptual  or  scientific)  knowledge  is  of  the  ovala  and,  mote  partlculaily,  that 
deflnltion  is  a  ibtm  of  cognition  of  the  ovofa  (ovoiac  V'^'p^fBi),  to  invcdve  the  consequeitoe 
that  the  individual  ia  the  proper  object  of  knowlei^e,  while  in  &ct  Arlatotle  teaches  that 
not  the  individual  as  audi,  but  rather  the  universal  and  ultimate,  is  In  logical  atrtctnesa  the 
olyect  of  science.  This  apparent  contraction  is  removed,  if  we  bear  in  mind  the  disUuc- 
tioD  between  the  different  meanings  of  oiieia,  via. :  "the  individual  substance,"  and  "the 
essentiaL"    Subalanoa,  ovtfio,  in  the  aense  of  the  essential,  ia  termed  by  Aristotle  {Metaph., 
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L  S  ct  oL),  i  Mori  rill  Uyor  mrria,  i.  a^  tli«  eueooe  wtiich  ooirelpoadt  wilh  knd  li  oOf- 
xltei  through  tbe  conoept;  but  abala  in  the  Miue  of  ths  isdiTJdual  ■ubstance  is  defliwd 
(Jfetapft.,  V.  S;  ZrV.G  etn^)  u  that  which  con  not  be  predicsted  of  11117  thing  eUe^  but  of 
whidi  mj  thing  else  may  be  prediuitsd  (nameir,  M  its  accident),  or  as  that  whii^  sxiata 
indepeadeiitl;  and  teparatelj  (j'upwT^).  In  Cattg.,  G,  indiridual  thing*  are  oalled  "  &nl 
■ubnuioet "  [n-purai  oiaiai),  aad  Bpedes,  "  aecond  aubstancea  "  {6tvTtpiu  ovaiof).  In  J/eL, 
Tni.  3,  Aristotle  diatin^piiaheB  in  tlie  sphere  of  mala  Mudtir^  (sensible  being):  1}  matter 
(iii^),  !)  form  Ijiopfr/),  3)  the  product  of  both  (4  U  nArtjii,  the  individual  thing  itielf  ai  ■ 
whole).  The  individual  subataace  (the  r66t  n)  is  the  whola  (ovm^jw)  reaulting  from  tlM 
union  of  the  material  eubatratum  (inroialimimi,  U?)  with  the  ideal  eaaeuoe  or  form ;  It  w 
the  Bubject  of  mere  atatea  (irdAi)  and  relatkmi  (npif  ri),  tb«t  are  diatinguiifaed  aooot^ng 
to  the  nine  categoriea  which,  together  with  wola  fmdlTidual  subataiK*),  make  np  tiw 
■yatem  of  ten  categories.  The  more  immecUate  antifect  of  scienttSo  inqnirj  ii,  indmd,  Qm 
Individual,  but  ita  ulUniate  and  more  appraprialA  aubject  ia  the  uniToraal  >n  the  aenso  of 
the  eeaentiaL  It  la  true  that,  according  to  Ariatoteliau  prindples.  If  the  nnivensl  is  tha 
proper  object  of  linowledge.  It  can  on!/  be  euch  because  it  possessei  reoliCf  in  a  higher 
■enae  than  the  individual  j  but  such  reality  doea  belong  to  it,  tinoe  it  oonititulea  tho 
eeiential  ia  all  Individual  aubetanoeB.  If  the  universal  exlsta  only  In  fii«  individual,  it 
lUlowB,  indeed,  that  the  former  can  not  be  knowD  without  tbe  latter,  and  that  this  was 
Aristotle's  belief  is  oouflrmed  by  the  importance  which  he  ooncedes  to  experience  and 
induction  in  hia  theory  of  cognition  and  in  his  actual  inveatigationa  in  all  department* 
of  inquiry;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  the  individual,  eonaidered  on  t^  side  of  ita 
individuality,  must  be  the  object  of  knowledge,  for  it  oan  very  well  be  this  in  view 
simply  of  tbe  universal,  which  is  immanent  in  it  Knowledge  is  oonoemed  pre-eminently 
irith  the  ideal  essence  (mri  Tim  Xiyav  ovaia  or  ri  ^  that)  of  individual  lubstances  (rwv 
atiaiov,  Jfetaph.,  VII.  i,  1030  b,  S).  In  the  case  of  the  highest,  >.  ft,  the  divine  and  imma- 
terial sphere  of  being,  however,  this  diOorence  between  the  unlTeraal  and  tha  individual, 
aooording  to  Ariatotle,  does  not  exist. 

The  expreaaion  ri  ri  f  v  cli-rii,  is  with  Aristotle  the  general  formula  (br  etpreaaioiva  of 
the  following  kind :  r^  ayaAft  that,  tA  M  riwu,  ri  Mpinri,)  ilvai,  so  that  the  ri  ^  is  to 
be  considered  as  used  subatantively  in  the  Dative.  The  use  of  clvat  in  these  eipreESioDB, 
^vea  to  them  the  foroe  of  abstract  nouns,  e.  p.,  rS  a^'ofite,  the  Good,  ri  ayoBv  i'»U|  the 
being  good,  goodness.  (SimUsrly  in  the  formula:  imi jiiv  ravri,  ri  ii  clvoi  <n>  Toiird 
[a  g.,  EO.  SU^  V.  3  fl».'],i.e^  "the  object  is  the  same,  but  the  ideal  essence  is  not  tbe 
■■me."  fio  J)a  AitiniK,  IIL  7 :  lasl  oi/x  irtpot  rb  bpiKToAv  xoi  faxTatlni  airt'  oU^luv  tArt 
-rev  aioArruEOD,  oUd  Ti  ilvat  iUa).  The  Dadve  here  is  apparently  the  Dative  of  poeaea- 
aion.  The  question  ti  km,  "what  is  itt"  can  be  answered  by  kyoBiii,  hr,  Mpumt, 
"good,"  "one,"  "man,"  or  by  any  other  conciete  teno  (although  Arlatotle- uses  that 
Interrogative  formula  In  so  comprehensive  a  s^iflcation,  that  it  can  also  receive  an 
abstract  answer) ;  then  rl  len  is  made  to  stand  for  the  answer  itself,  and  is  hence  em- 
ployed as  a  general  expression  for  ayoBiv,  rv,  ivBpuiroi,  and  the  like  ooncrete  terms.  Now, 
a»  a  general  formula  I0  represent  eombinations  of  single  Datives  with  ilvm,  we  might, 
perbspe,  expect  to  find  the  expression  ri  rl  tort  ihai ;  but  sinoe  the  putting  of  the  que*- 
Uon  is  to  be  oonceived  as  already  past,  Aristotle  chose  the  Imperfbct  iv.  (Another 
explanation  of  this  Imperfect  attributes  to  it  sn  objective  algniBcation,  as  denoting  the 
ocigiudly,  eternally  exlatent,  tbe  print  of  individual  existence ;  but  this  Platonidng  ex< 
planation  can  not  be  admitted,  because  the  abstniot,  which  finds  its  expression  in  ilrai, 
ouglit,  according  to  Platonic  principles,  to  precede  the  concrete,  while  here  priority  is  In 
the  ex^wssion  rf  iv,  asorlbed,  if  to  either,  to  tlie  ooncrete.)  Tft  rf  ^  thtu  denote^  aoeoccU 
It 
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iD^7,  the  wMnce  conoeiTed  as  tepanito  from  iti  lubslrate,  or,  ai  Ariitotle  de&ueE  it 
(JfU.,  TU.  7,  p.  1D32  b,  14),  miaiav  ivev  iief.  The  fono  ot  thouj;ht  wbich  corrMpoiMla  with 
Mid  10^7  ba  raid  to  aipreu  th«  W  ^  thai,  la  the  Concept,  i^yot  (^^  K,  IL  6 :  riv  Ufor 
tI  4v  tlvat  Mymra),  whoM  aolit«nt  i«  giTen  io  tlis  DeSnitioD  {i  ipuBitd^,  Tt^.,  TLL  6 ; 
JftML,  V.  8). 

Of  the  fonr  priodples :  matter  (^  v^\  form  (ri  iMoc)i  moring  c«uge  (ri  ofcv  ij  iuvi7oi<), 
sod  end  or  final  oauM  (ri  aii  hMKa),  the  three  iMIer,  Mcording  to  Phyt.,  II.  1,  are  often  one 
and  the  tame  in  fact;  for  aaaence  (form)  and  end  are  in  tbemselvea  identical,  eince  ihe 
proximate  end  of  ever;  oliject  consist*  in  the  full  derelopment  of  its  proper  form  (i.  c,  th« 
immatiait  and  of  everj  object,  bj  the  reco^itioa  of  which  the  Ariatotelian  doctrine  of 
finaUt^  is  ndlcallj  disHoguished  from  the  iuperflcial  uUlitarian  Teleology  of  later  pbiloM- 
phers),  and  the  causa  of  motion  is  at  least  identical  in  kind  with  Urn  Msence  and  the  end  ; 
for,  Ba7S  Aristotle,  man  is  begotten  by  man,  and  in  general  one  fullj  developed  organimi 
begvti  another  of  the  same  species,  so  that  though  the  taiua  effidau  Is  not  the  form  itaeU^ 
whicJi  is  yet  to  be  produced,  yet  it  is  a  form  of  similar  nature.  In  th«  organic  creation, 
the  soul  is  the  unit/  of  those  three  prindples  (Da  An,,  IL  p.  US  b,  9:  dfuiur  if  ij  iprx^ 
Kari  Toif  diupwfiivav^  Tp6iTov^  fp^iq  atTta-  Koi  yap  b^ev  ■}  nivtfd^  ovr^  nal  ov  ivaa  nal 
Of  ot/aia  Twv  ifi^x""  oufiimr  f)  ifmjt^  airia).  In  the  case  of  products,  whoaa  cautea  ars 
external  to  the  products  themselvea  (Mechsniam),  aa,  for  example,  ia  tha  construction  of  a 
houM,  the  three  causes  which  stand  opposed  to  matter  are  distinguished  fVom  each  other 
not  only  in  conception,  but  in  reelitj.  Examined  in  their  relation  to  the  phenomena  of 
generation  and  growth,  matter  and  form  an  opposed  to  each  other  aa  potentiality  (iiivatu^\ 
and  actuality  (or,  aa  Aristotle  terms  it,  "  entelechj,"  ivrtUjtJia).  Of  entelei^j  in  general, 
Aristotle  distinguishes  two  species;  "first  entelechy,"  by  which  the  state  of  being  com- 
plete or  finished  is  to  be  understood,  and  "energy,"  which  denotes  the  real  actirity  of 
that  which  is  thus  complete;  yet  in  practice  he  does  not  bind  himself  strictly  to  tb* 
□baerrance  of  tbia  diatinclion  (cf.  Trendelenburg,  ad  Dt  Antmo,  p.  !9S  seq..  and,  Schwegler, 
MtU,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  231  Heq.).  HotiOD  or  development  is  tha  actualizatioD  of  the  possible,  fvd 
possible  (fi  Tov  SwarrA},  j  iovoTim  rvrtttix""  ■  ■  ■  "^^"f't  i"™,  Fkyi.,  III.  1).  Espedally 
worthy  of  notice  is  the  relativity,  which  Aristotle  attributes  to  these  notjona,  when  be  em- 
ploys them  in  concrete  cases:  the  aame  tiling,  he  ssya,  can  be  in  one  respect  matter  and 
.potentiality,  in  another,  form  and  actuality,  e.  j..  the  hewn  stone  can  be  the  former  in  rela> 
tion  to  the  house,  the  Istter  in  comparison  with  the  unhewn  stone,  the  sensuous  side  of 
the  soul  (or  <Kl^)  oi  ^  the  former  in  comperison  with  the  intelligent  mind  (bxvI,  the 
latter  when  compared  with  the  body.  Thus  the  apparent  dualism  of  matter  and  fbrna 
tenda  at  least  tf  disappear  in  the  reduction  of  the  world  totgradaiion  of  exlslencea. 

The  very  highest  place  in  the  acale  of  being  is  occupied  by  the  immaterial  spirit,  called 
God.  The  proof  of  the  necessiQr  of  assuming  auch  »  priociple  is  derived  by  ArialMla 
fhim  the  development  in  nature  of  otgects  whofle  form  and  structure  iodicaie  design,  and  la 
founded  on  Aristotle's  general  prindple,  that  ail  transition  (tir^ii)  fVom  the  polential  to 
the  actual  depends  on  an  actual  causa.  (JfeL,  IX.  8 ;  Potentiality  Is  always  preceded  in  tim« 
by  some  form  of  actoali^,  iti  7^  i*  nv  iuii/ui  Avroc  -fl-jrveTai  tA  ivrpytif  bt  inri  mpftif 
forof.  St  Gen.  Animal.,  IL  I :  too  fimi  ytyvrrai  }  rlxv^  vw"  ivtfiytlf  6mf  ylyvcTai  ix  ma 
twd/ui  hmc.)  Every  particular  object  which  ia  the  result  of  development,  impUes  an  actual 
moving  cause ;  so  the  world  as  a  wbole  demanda  an  abaohitely  first  mover  to  give  form  to 
the  naturally  passive  matter  whidi  «onatitutea  it  This  principle,  the  Hnt  mover  (irpurov 
unwv)  must  (according  to  MeL,  XII.  6  seq.)  be  one,  whose  essence  ii  pore  enei^y.  aince.  if  it 
were  in  any  respect  merely  potential,  it  could  not  uDc«a*ingly  communicate  mo^n  to  all 
thinga;  It  mntt  be  eternal,  pure,  kimaterial  Ana,  •faue  otherwise  it  would  be  burdued 
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with  potentiality  (ri  W  ^  thnu  cvk  txti  v^v  ri  ^pSnvp  ■  hmXixiia  yip).  B«ti%  tne  tn>io 
omiier,  it  'n  without  plurality  nod  without  parU.  It  ii  absoluto  iplrit  [vovt),  which  tliinka 
lUelf,  aad  *rbos«  diought  la  iharefore  tbs  thought  of  thought  (vihraif  vo^iuc).  Ita  agency  am 
tlw  causa  of  motion  is  not  acAiT«  and  fbnnslive,  but  paaaite,  for  it  remMDJ  itielf  unmoved; 
it  acta  by  virtue  of  the  attractioii  which  the  loved  aierta  upon  the  loving,  fbr  it  ia  the  Ckiod 
per  Js  and  tbe  end  toward  which  all  thinga  tend  (ntvei  ot  MtroSiiitwr  • .  . .  Ktvtl  £it  rp&imary. 
Not  at  any  given  time  did  God  sh^>e  the  orderly  world ;  he  oonditiona  and  determiusa  tit* 
Older  of  the  world  eternally,  in  that  he  exists  as  the  most  perfect  being,  and  sll  tUngs  dM 
•eelc  to  beooDi*  like  bint ;  the  world  as  an  articulate  whole  has  always  existed  and  will 
BBverperiih.  Aabeingan  "actual"  prii)dple,Qod  ii  not  ■  final  product  of  development; 
be  ia  the  eternal  priai  ot  all  development  Thought,  which  i*  the  mode  ot  his  activity,  con- 
atitulea  the  higheaC,  beat,  and  most  blessed  lire  [Mcb^,  TIT.  7 :  i  Miopia  rft  ^itarar  hoI 
ipiami  ■ ...  nil  {tj$  ii  yt  twiripx"  '  4  yip  vA  cvipyaa  (uf  ■ .  . .  lion  (u^  ml  aiijv  mtvx^f 
■a!  aida)(  Mre^;]Ti  t^  Ar^i).  The  world  has  Its  principle  in  God,  and  thia  principle  exists  not 
merely  as  a  form  immanent  in  the  world,  lik«  the  order  in  *a  army,  but  also  as  an  absoluta 
aetf-exiateut  substance,  liiie  the  general  In  an  army.  Aristotle  concludeehiB  theology  (Jfet, 
XU.  10  J&i.)  and  marka  his  oppoaition  to  the  (Speusippic)  doctrine  of  a  plurality  of  ind^ 
pendent  and  co-aii*tent  prindplea,  by  dtin^  the  following  line  from  Homer  (/Ulf,  IL  204): 

Ovc  &,y%dHv  vokunoipaviij'  tt^  /toipavo^  fanx 
In  essential  agreement  with  this  scientiSo  JuatiflcAtiou  of  the  belief  in  Ood's  eiiatenc^ 
though  diflering  (hun  it  in  form,  was  the  subatance  of  the  popular  reSectiona  contained  In 
the  third  book  of  the  dialogue  "ConcerDiug  PhiloBophy."  Cicero  [Dt  Nat  Dtomm,  IL 
3T,  95)  haa  preserved  from  it  a  paragraph  of  some  length,  translated  into  Latin,  and  it  may 
here  be  dted  entire,  as  funuihing  alao  a  specimen  of  the  style  of  Aristotle  in  his  popular 
(exoteric)  writings  (to  which  is  to  be  referred  Cicero'a  praise  in  Aead.  Ft.,  38,  119;  JlMntm 
eratioau  amam  fitndau  Aritlotdet;  cf.  Cic,  Dt  Oral,  1.  49,  Hip.,  I,  Dt  JhrtnL,  TL  2,  BruL, 
31,  Ad  Alt,  ILl,\,De  fin.,  1.  G,  14;  Dignys.  B^ie.,  Dt  yerharum  Copia,  241,  p.  187  of 
Betake's  editioa,  and  Dt  Qauwa  Td.  Seript.,  4,  p.  430) ;  "  Imagine  men  who  have  always 
dwelt  beneath  the  earth  in  good  and  well-illuminated  habitatious,  habitations  adonted  with 
statuaa  and  palntioga  sod  well  ftimisbed  with  every  thii^  which  is  usually  at  the  com- 
mnd  of  those  who  are  deemed  fortunate.  Suppose  these  men  never  to  have  come  up  ta 
die  Burfaoe  of  the  Mrth,  but  to  have  gathered  from  an  obscure  legend  that  a  Deity  and 
divine  powera  exist  If  the  earth  were  once  to  be  opened  for  these  men,  so  that  thej 
could  ascend  out  of  their  concealed  abodes  to  the  regions  inhabited  by  na,  and  if  they 
were  to  step  forth  and  suddenly  see  before  them  the  earth  and  the  aea  and  aides,  and 
perceive  the  mauea  of  the  cloudg  and  the  violence  of  the  winds;  and  if  then  they  were 
to  look  up  at  the  sun  and  become  cognizant  of  its  magnitude  and  also  of  its  worldngs,  that 
ha  is  the  anthor  of  day,  in  tliat  he  aheda  his  light  over  the  entire  heavena ;  and  if  aftar- 
mrd,  when  nigbt  had  overshadowed  the  earth,  they  were  to  see  the  whole  sky  beset  and 
adorned  with  start,  and  should  contemplate  the  changing  light  of  the  moon  in  Ita  incraaae 
•nd  decrease,  the  rising  and  setting  of  all  these  heavenly  bodies,  aod  their  course  to  all 
eternity  Inviolable  and  anslterable;  truly,  they  would  then  believe  that  Oods  really  eiiit, 
mm)  that  tbaae  mighty  works  originate  with  them." 

§  19.  Natare  is  the  complex  of  objects  having  a  material  coDBtitii- 
tion  uid  involved  in  Deceeaar;  motion  or  change.  Change  (/lero^A^) 
or  moticai  (Kivqat^^  in  the  broader  aenee,  inoladee,  on  the  one  hand, 
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origin  and  decay  (or  motion  from  the  relstively  noQ-eziUtent  to  the 
exifitent,  and  conversely);  and,  on  the  other,  motion  in  the  narrower 
sense,  which  again  is  diTisible  into  three  epeciee :  qnantitative  mo* 
tion,  qnalitative  motion,  and  motion  in  apace;  or  increase  and  de- 
creaae,  qaalitative  transibrmation,  and  change  of  plaoe ;  the  latter 
accompanies  all  other  species  of  motion.  The  anirersal  conditions 
of  all  change  of  place  and  of  all  motion,  of  whaterer  kind,  are  place 
and  time.  Place  (rchro;)  is  defined  as  the  inner  limit  of  the  incloeing 
body.  Time  is  the  measure  (or  namber)  of  motion  with  reference  to 
the  earlier  and  later.  No  place  is  empty.  Space  is  limited;  the 
world  poBBesBCB  only  a  finite  extension ;  outside  of  it  is  no  place. 
Time  ia  unlimited ;  the  world  was  always,  and  always  will  be.  The 
primum  motum  is  heaven.  The  sphere,  to  wliitji  the  fixed  stars 
are  attached,  has,  since  it  is  in  immediate  contact  with  the  Deity,  the 
best  of  all  poaaible  motions,  namely,  the  motion  of  nniform  circular 
rotation.  Aristotle  seeks  to  explain  the  movements  of  the  planets  by 
the  theory  of  nomerous  spheres  moved,  in  various  senses,  by  unmoved, 
immaterial  beings,  who  are,  as  it  were,  a  sort  of  inferior  gods.  The 
earth,  which  ia  apherical,  reposes  unmoved  at  the  center  of  the  world. 
The  five  material  elements — ether,  fire,  air,  water,  and  earth — occupy 
in  the  univeree  determinate  places,  suited  to  their  natures.  The  ether 
fills  the  celeetial  Bpacee,  and  of  it  the  spherea  and  the  stars  are  formed. 
The  other  elements  belong  to  the  terrestrial  world ;  they  are  diatin- 
gnished  from  each  other  by  thdr  relative  heaviness  or  lightness,  and 
also  by  their  relative  warmth  or  coldness  and  dryness  or  moisture ; 
they  are  commingled  in  all  terrestrial  bodies.  Nature,  guided  by  the 
principle  of  finality  and  proceeding  by  the  way  of  an  ever-increasing 
subjection  of  matter  to  form,  produces  on  the  earth  a  scale  of  living 
beings.  Each  superior  degree  in  this  scale  unites  in  itself  the  charac- 
ters of  the  inferior  degrees,  adding  to  them  ita  own  peculiar  and  more 
excellent  virtue.  The  vital  force,  or  the  soal,  in  the  widest  aenae  of 
this  word,  is  the  entelechy  of  the  body.  The  vital  force  of  the  plant 
ia  nothing  more  than  a  conatmcting  force ;  the  animal  possesses  this, 
and  the  &cnlties  of  aenaation,  deaire,  and  locomotion  besides ;  man 
combines  with  all  these  the  faculty  of  re^on.  IteoBon  is  partly 
passive,  subject  to  determining  influences  and  of  temporary  duration, 
partly  active,  determining,  and  immortal. 

^bawM  JfHrodMtKtU  Qwu^tonmm  Vatrnvlitm  t  MeraUmm  adAritHMMtpUlet^Mtm  OfW- 

Inuidam  IfbH ^wltuiir,  ntiemi.   Loniih.  aiwnfd,  Munldi.  1841 
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filocUwIm,  \yst\  UngkiTal  (Zt>  D*  Part  Ait„  0.- A-.,  Berlin.  ISU).  AubaK  {Dit  CrphalopBdnt  dtt 
AriiL  (h  toiAogitchtr.  anatotrUKhtr  iml  geiAiMUcfur  SaitAvng,  In  Iha  Zt<(jatr.  /  UPin  Znolofit, 
XtL,  Lalpa.  IMl,  p,  Sn  acq. ;  ct  tha  edition  vith  mnaliUon  and  nutai  of  Arlatotla'a  work  on  the  GniR*. 
Uan  ud  DaTalopment  of  Anlmnla,  bj  H.  Anbart  ud  Fr.  Ttmmar.  Lalpale,  IBM),  Henri  Phlllbett  (£< 
FrUie^  dtlaVU  nimmt  ArUmlt,  Chaoinont,  iSK;  AHU.  plMotepUa  moBlegitxt,  Ihait  FaritlmilM, 
Cbnunnnt  ud  Puli,  ISCE),  Chu-lea  Tburot  (OburtaUoiii  eriUgvm  tur  U  traiU  itArlM.  JH  PartUtut 
AitinaliMin,  In  Iha  Aanu  fWIL,  new  aerlea.  IBtT,  pp.  ?!S-»I).  Tha  two  rollsvlnn  ■olhon  tnil  tpMslill/ 
•C  ArtBloUa')  doetrlntaoT  kunnn  anatomy  and  p/igtiologt :  Andr.  Weitphal  (Sa  anatomia  AritUtillt, 
imprbnlt  turn  eadoBwa  ttaurit  Atimano,  aralhwald.  ITtS),  ud  L.  U.  Phllippaon  (iiif  ^i^paaini, 
part  T.;  dt  inUmartan  knmatii  carperit  parlim  ceiptiUBn4  ArUt4il4Ui tmm  Plaloitit HnlinKU  ooat- 
parata  ;  part  If. :  pkilMopJiontm  9*ienm  ittgm  ad  l^eophrastum  doetrina  d*  aaiuH,  Parlln,  IdBl), 
Of  Arialntlo'a  jiAyilfviuBUca  trail  K  Tauba  (ff.-JV.,  Glelwlti,  lfK^,  and  i.  Bawrchoirikl  (Dim.  Inang.. 
Braalan,  ]««S). 

Tha  fbllowlDK  inthon  tr«t  of  tba  PiyAoJen  ot  Arlatotle :  Joh.  Halur,  IMnhnrdt  (Har  Stgr^  dtr 
Bui*  nUI  JIfl<4v<eU  B^f  AHtMUtt,  Hambnlf,  ISM),  OniL  Htrtenatdn  (0«  ptydu/brgiat  vvlfforfi  at 
Ar*Mel4l»  Ttp^tnda.  Lalpala,  lB4a),  Car.  FhlL  FlKhar  (Dt  prinelpUt  AriitoltUau  d*  mind  tfMH- 
Ml  dlK,  Erlu^an,  ISUX  B.  BL  Hllalra  (In  U*  tdltlDB  gf  Iha  M  Jnlnii,  Farii,  18U),  Wllh.  Bohndar 
(.Irlat  ifa  cahiifiide  doelHnA,  Pre^.  da  BraniwA.  G\mn.,  Brudenbnrf,  IHI,  ud  Pit  Vn^tr- 
lUcUetlltMrt  df  AHtlottU*,  In  Jf.  Jahri.  /.  PMlol.  v.  Pad.,  Vol.  81,  1MD.  pp.  8»-10n.  H.  Wolff 
(  VoK  iten  Arr{f  dat  ^rML  titer  lUe  AeJe  wuf  •feeaan.  ^suaiufnii;  atrfdU  XtMgt  Pi^Aolatit,  Frage., 
BajianUu  ISU),  Oaall-Fela  (AycML  i'bit  a*  .drML.  iVoiTr..  WOnbnr^  18U).  Hnfo  Anton  (Doc(rtad 
d*  na*.  Asm.  at  JrW.  tn  ta-ipUt  lOiieit  pnpamitu,  Barlln,  ISDl.  ud  M  lonfiKi  AoM/v  natural* 
fima  .drW.  Is  raL  Sle.  propotiurit  doetrlnatn.  Erfort,  19(0).  W.  F.  Tolkmun  (/Ma  ffruuliS^e 
dtr  ArittottlitcJun  PtyoliBliv!*,  P^apl^  1S5S),  Ham.  Beck  (Aritt.  da  Mnniim  aeU<mt,  Berlin,  131 '), 
PaiuA  (M  ^rWeMK  mIiiiim  dtJbtUtont  Hm„  Onltkvald,  ISOl),  WUh.  Bietal  (Ma  An»L  Dtjtnit. 
dtr  JMa,  In  TarA  dar  Jivabwvar  PIHMofftn-rirt.  Ibr  tha  r«r  1M(  Lalpaia.  IBCB,  pp,  M-tltt).  J- 
TnndanUul  (7a»<r  dm  Bigrif  du  Worta  fursna  M  AKef.,  Gfitllngen,  IS«8>,  A.  Orotu^  {Ariti. 
dt  tntUnu  ifneMM.  <Hai.  pK,  Montprlllar,  ISCS).  Leonb.  Bcbnalder  (DU  UnUrbtitUMilAr*  dt 
AriMcttU*,  Puean,  IgCI).  Bnsen  Kberhard  (IXe  ArilL  D^^niUtn  dtr  EikU  nmd  Mr  WarA  ;Vr  iNa 
A^enwar^  Berlin,  IBM).  [Oanr|a  Orota,  In  tbr  Bnpplemmt  to  Ibe  third  edlUoB  tt  fialn'l  Snuat  aad  Ha 
bOHmt,  LOBdoB.  IM),— n-.] 

ArlBUHte'i  doetrtne  ef  tha  nit  la  dlacniaed  In  *crki  bj  7,  O.  Bta^a  (Fan-Bnppln,  1SS8).  T.  H.  Chr. 
Ubbulnp  (Braalu.  IMO).  JnL  Wnlf  (Aria,  dt  inUUiiu  agtnU  tt  patttnU  daclrina,  Beriln.  IBM),  ud 
othan.ud.reoentlr.br  Wllh.  Blel  (&im"-'V.,  Llni.  ISM),  ud  Fnni  Brrnluo  (Me  PtydiolOfii  du 
AriiloUu,  tntbmndtrt  aelna  ZaVi  tun  r«it  mipu^  MM  alnir  StOof  Ktr  dot  Wirttn  dtt 
Aritt  OetlM.  Hirenei,  ISCT).  CC,  >1eo,  Pmntl,  ffeioA  d.  Log^  L  >  IW  mq,  ind  7.  7.  Kampg,  Di* 
at  A,  Lelpala,  IBIO,  pp.  &-S0. 
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AnstoOe  desi^nateB  {Plit*T  ^L  1)  u  the  uniTena]  character  of  all  whkih  la  bj  mahrt, 
that  it  haa  in  itself  the  prindpla  of  molion  and  rest,  vhile  in  the  products  of  buDiaD  art 
there  Is  no  teadencf  to  iJumge.  All  natural  eiisteuces  {De  Code.  1.  1)  are  either  ihenj- 
•elvea  bo<Ues,  or  bare  bodies  or  are  prindplea  of  thing*  having  bodies  (c  g.,  body  j  toan ; 
soul).  The  word  motloii  (tiv^if)  is  aomeUmea  used  bf  Aristotle  (a  g..  Phya^  III.  1)  ai 
ajnonynouB  with  change  (fitrapei4);  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  aajs  (Phyt^  V,  1),  that 
though  all  motloii  Is  change,  yet  the  conrerse  la  sot  true,  all  change  la  uot  motion,  such 
diangea,  namely,  aa  afbct  the  existence  of  objects,  it.,  generation  and  decease  (jcviaif  and 
ffcpd)  are  not  motiooa.  Uotkui  pT<:^r  eziata  in  the  three  categories  of  quantity  (mm  td 
Toaiv  or  tori  /itjtBoi),  quality  (urd  ri  mi&v  at  tara  irodoc),  and  place  ((ard  ri  irai  or  tari 
riirm) :  in  the  flist  cnse  it  is  increase  and  decrease  (otfiTinf  ul  f8ii7i{) ;  in  the  second, 
alteration  (dUniuaif);  in  the  third,  change  of  place  (^opii).  Ariatotle  deOnes  rimq*  [Phj/s., 
IT.  tf  p.  211a,  20),  as  the  Srst  and  unmoved  boundaiy  of  the  incloaing  body  on  the  side 
of  the  inclosed  (rJ  rev  wtpUxovrof  'ipat  aavrrav  wparm).  Tiiroc  may  be  compared  lo  m 
nnmoved  vessel,  contuning  the  otyect  whose  TdTrof  It  in.  Aristotle  iinderslands.  therefor^ 
by  i-6wot,  not  so  mudi  the  apace  through  which  ■  body  U  extended,  as,  rather,  the  limit  b; 
which  it  is  bonnded,  and  this  conceived  as  fixed  and  immovable ;  his  chief  argument  for 
the  non-existence  of  an  unfilled  rivoc  and  for  the  non-existence  of  a  niini;  outside  of  the 
world,  is  founded  on  the  above  definition,  in  accordance  with  which  no  void  within  or 
region  without  the  world  la  possible.  All  motion  must,  sccording  to  Aristotle,  take  place 
fa  A  plenum  by  means  of  an  exchange  of  places  (avriirepioTaatt),  The  molion  of  the  world, 
as  a  whole,  is  not  an  advancing,  but  simply  a  rotary  motion.  The  definition  of  tniu  [re- 
«(ted  above]  ia  worded  sa  follows  (/%!«.,  IV.  II,  pp.  219  b,  1,  220  a,  24) ;  6  xporn^  iptSfiit 
(OTi  uvietu!  Kara  rb  vpirtpm  noi  tarepov.  For  the  measure  of  lime  the  uniform  drcular 
motion  is  eapeojally  appropriate,  ainoe  it  is  most  caail/  numbered.  Hence  thne  Is  repre- 
aented  (ch.  11)  aa  connected  with  the  motion  of  the  celestial  stdierea.  aince  by  these  all 
other  motions  are  meMured.  But  time  ia  (ch.  11,  p.  SlSb,  8)  the  number  whldi  is  reck- 
oned, not  that  by  mesna  of  which  we  reclcon.  Without  a  rechoiiing  aoul  there  would  be 
no  number,  hence  no  time,  but  only  motion,  end  in  it  an  earlier  and  later. 

All  motion  in  nature  la  tUrtded  lo  m  end.  "  God  and  nature  do  nothing  in  vain  "  {i  Siit 
aol  i  f(i<nt  mtiv  /lir^  iroanaai,  De  GaA)^  L  i).  Keverthelees,  a  certain  room  Is  left  'bj 
Ariatotle  {Phy.,  II.  4-6}  for  the  play  of  the  acddental  (oiirdfiaTm)  or  the  advent  of  reeults, 
which  were  not  intended,  in  consequence  of  aome  secondary  eSect  following  from  the 
DHona  used  to  bring  about  another  end;  under  the  airii/uirat>  falia,  as  a  concept  of  nar- 
rower extenaloD,  chance  (ij  t^jt^X  U>b  eme^ence  of  a  result  which  waa  not  (consciously) 
Intended,  but  which  might  have  been  intended  (c  g.,  the  finding  of  a  treasure  while 
plowing  the  ground).  Hatute  doea  not  always  attain  her  ends,  on  account  of  the  obstacles 
offered  bj  matter.  The  degree  of  perfection  in  things  Tsriea  according  aa  they  are  more  or 
lesa  removed  from  the  direct  influence  of  God  (cf,  g  48).  God  acts  directly  on  the  flrmameat 
of  the  fixed  stars,  which  he  toncliea,  without  being  touched  by  it  (Tbe  notion  of  contact 
(dff),  which  Ariatotle  {Phys.,  Y.  3)  defines  as  the  juitapoBitioa  of  itpa  or  (De  Gem.  tt  Corr^ 

■  [Tinf  b  Iba  Oreak  word  tot  ipueL  It  ilpilllci,  proprrlr,  boveTer.  nXtuiI  fWtt,  tbui  ipue,  ud  this 
I*  lb*  ilpilfleaUon  irblsb  It  bu  irllb  AriUotb.  Ariitotle'i  eonnpUoti  of  tpac*  t>  nal  tbit  «l  tsdcflBlta 
•xtuulon.  Ha  dlHllowt  till  ld«  of  iui£Il«l  ipue.  and  u  miltitDg  HUi  oMnpr  •!■»  but  tbt  ■moM,  ud  ■■ 
tb«varldlt,lB  Arlatotla'gTlIw,  ■  bonndsd  ■pbtn.lt  Ibllinri  tblt  %f*i»  In  ftsttii  miit  b«  tlia  "plM*" 
«c«nplBd  bj  tbe  vcoHd,  ud  that  lu  llmtU  iirs  lb*  limlti  of  the  world.  Arintatls  rrairba,  )iowaT«,  Oal  not 
Iba  world,  bat  aol^  Itl  part*,  ira  (d  upaaa— whtata  (bllowi  froni  bli  deflnltloD.  The  pl*H  tt  uy  tbln^.  be 
dtdaaa,  li  th*  Inner  aorftes  of  tbe  hoAj  larmnBdliig  It.  thai  aarfte*  bclnr  HBeelved  aa  find  and  loiniaTB- 
bl*.  Ai  lothlac  extaU  satalda  ol  tba  vorid,  aieept  God.  who  la  para  thaD(bl  and  not  In  apao,  the  votld 
attaiallj  tan  nut  ba  la  apM^ii  a,lla"pla«"  lan  sol  be  dcllned.— TV,] 
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I.  6>  iojt^a,  ia  Iwra  islermediBte  in  lignlflcation  between  coatiguit?  in  space  aod  ideal 
affection.)  God  movea  the  wwld  Trota  Its  circumferoiice.  The  motion  of  the  heaven  of 
tllB  flittd  atars  It  better  thati  that  of  the  planetar;  Bj^rei;  the  obhquitj  of  the  ecliptic 
marka  an  imperfectioii  of  the  lower  regioDi ;  leaa  perfect  Btlll  are  the  motlou  which  are 
accomplished  on  the  earth.  Each  notion  of  a  aurroundlng  iphere  is  cominunicated  to  the 
■pheres  included  to  It,  so,  in  particular,  that  of  the  sphere  of  the  flzed  atari  to  all  the  reat; 
when  this  effect  oug^t  not  to  be  produoed,  aa  in  fiict  It  is  Tiot  b^  the  planetarj  apheres  on 
those  still  iaferior,  retroacting  spherea,  or  apherea  with  a  oounler-moUoo,  are  requliile. 
The  whole  number  of  ipheies  assumed  bj  Ariatotle  ia  41,  or  according  to  another  oon- 
Mmction,  S5  (JTet.,  XII.  8). 

The  nature  of  the  Ether  (which  eitenda  from  the  heaven  of  the  fixed  atan  down 
to  the  moon,  Mdeor.,  I.  3)  adapta  it  eapeciallj  for  <nTCular  motion ;  to  the  other  elements, 
the  upward  motion  {i.  e.,  from  the  center  of  the  world  toward  its  circumferenos)  or 
the  downward  (>L  c,  fVom  tlie  circumference  to  the  center)  is  uaturaL  Of  these  other 
elementa,  earth  ii  the  one  to  which  the  attribute  of  heavinoaa  belongs,  and  It*  natural 
^aoe  in  the  world  ia,  consequsntl;,  the  lowest,  viz. :  the  center  of  the  world ;  lire  is  the 
light  element,  and  ita  place  ia  the  sphere  next  adjoining  the  aphere  of  the  ethor  Flra 
U  warm  and  dry,  air  is  Warm  and  molat  (fluid),  wster  la  cold  and  moist  (fluid),  and 
earth  la  cold  and  dry.  Ether  ia  the  Brat  element  in  rank  {Meleor.,  l.S;De  Coeio,  L  3 ; 
ot  Db  Gtn.  AtL,  II.  3);  but  if  we  enumerate,  begiaulng  with  the  elemeuta  directlT- 
known  by  the  senaea,  it  ia  the  ftflh,  the  subsequent!/  so-called  irlinrn/v  orMxciof,  gtiMa 

In  all  organic  creations,  even  ia  the  lowest  animals,  Aristotle  (De  Pott  A%.,  I.  6)  finda 
aomething  admirable,  l^ill  of  purpose,  beautiful  and  divioe.  The  plants  are  leaa  perfect 
than  the  nniTn»l»  (Phyj:,  IL  8) ;  among  the  latter,  thoae  which  have  blood  are  more  perfect 
than  the  bloodleaa,  the  tame  than  the  wUd,  etc  {Dt  Ota.  An.,  IL  1 ;  PA,  L  G).  The 
loweat  organiama  may  arise  by  original  generation  {jetteralio  tponianea  tint  aagviwxa,  i.  ik, 
by  "  generation  "  only  homoajmoualy  so  called  [j/juvu/uc],  and  consisting  in  evolution  Ihnn 
the  belerogeneoua).  Bat  in  the  csae  of  all  higher  oi^pmisms.  like  is  gcnarated  by  IDce ;  in 
those  which  h>TB  attained  their  fiill  development,  the  genna  of  new  or^aniams  of  the  same 
name  and  apeclM  are  developed  {Mtiaph.,  XII.  3:  iitaani  in  awuviiiiuii  yiynrai  i/  amitt 
. , .  t^pumot  yif)  AtSpuirm  ytwp).  In  the  act  of  generation  Aristotle  teoi^ea  that  the 
form^ving  or  animating  printnple  proceeds  ftom  the  male,  and  the  fonn-receiving  or 
material  principle  fhim  the  female. 

The  two  general  classes  in  which  Ariatotle  includes  all  animal^  namely,  snimala  having 
blood  and  bloodleaa  aDimala,  oorrespond  with  what  Cuvier  termed  the  Tertebratea  and  the 
Invertebrates.    The  latter  are  classified  by  Aristotle  aa  either  Testaoea,  Crtistaoe^  Uoluak^ 

Orlnseeta;    anil  the  fnrmAr  am  FIbIim,  Amphihiniia  AnimaU^  TMr/la^  anil  Mnmnialia:    the   «pe 

ia  viewed  by  him  aa  an  intermediate  form  between  man  and  other  viviparous  animals 
Ariatotle  founda  the  division  of  hia  anatomical  Inveatigationa  on  the  disUoction  of 
ovofietoiitpj,  i. «.,  orgaoa,  whose  parts  are  not  like  the  organs  themselves  (a  g.,  the  hand; 
the  hand  does  not  consist  of  hands),  and  ipoio/iepi,  i.  e.,  subatanoes,  whose  parts  are  like 
tha  aubstancea  themselves  (a.  g.,  Seih,  blood;  the  parts  of  a  piece  of  flesh  or  of  a  maaa  of 
blood  are  like  Uie  wholea  to  which  they  belong).  Aristotle  had  a  &r  more  exact  knowl- 
edge of  the  Internal  organa  of  animala  Uian  of  thoae  of  the  human  body.  The  (phyaio- 
logical)  work  on  the  Senaea  and  tbe  work  on  the  Generation  and  Development  of 
Animala  ai«  Ibllowed  in  the  "  History  of  Animala "  by  a  collection  of  obiervatloDa  on 
the  habits  of  life,  and,  In  particular,  on  the  perydiical  lUnotioua  <^  the  different  dasaat 

4^  niiiiwl*, 
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Ariitotle  deSnea  the  waif  ts  the  first  enteletdir  or  »  phjsical,  potentiallj  IitIdk  and 
OTgutio  body  (Da  Anima,  IL  I :  foriv  mm  V^Jt^  ivrtiixua  ^  irpuni  uii/iaroc  fmixov  Cu^ 
Ijtairrac  dwA/ui-  rotwrov  ii  I  av  ^  op-yimuiiii).  "  Fint  enCelecbf "  Is  reUted  to  "*Mon<^'* 
M  knoirledge  (itrurr^ft^)  to  ipeculation  (fitufxiv).  Neither  ii  mere  potentialitj ;  both  ars 
realized  poteatUlitieB :  but  while  knowled^  may  be  oura  aa  a  paaaive  'poaaesaion,  apeoula- 
tios  is,  aa  it  were,  Icnowled^  ia  Bctirit7,  or  knowledge  put  to  ita  moat  characteriatic  uae ; 
ao  the  aoul  is  not  (like  the  divine  mind)  alwaja  engaged  iu  the  active  manireKtittion  of  ita 
own  eaaeaoc^  but  ia  always  preaant,  aa  the  developed  force  capable  of  auch  maoireatation. 
^  the  eatelech;  of  the  bod;  the  aoul  ia  at  once  ita  rorm  {principium  Jbrmatu),  iU  i^in* 
dpie  of  motion  and  its  end.  Badi  oiput  exiiu  {Dt  fart  J*.,  L  G)  in  Tiew  of  an  end,  and 
Ihia  end  ia  an  actirilj;  the  whole  bodj  ezista  for  the  aoul.  The  vegetable  bouL,  i.  t.,  the 
vital  principle  of  the  plant,  ia  (aocording  to  J)t  An.,  II.  1  ct  oL)  a  nouriahing  aoul,  ri 
epttrrui6v,  the  liicultj  of  material  aaaunilation  and  reproduction.  The  animal  posaeaaea  in 
Addition  to  thia  the  aensltiva,  appetitive  and  locomotive  facultiea  (ri  aia^^iKoi',  tA  opefTu6r, 
ri  KiviiTuAi'  nari  rdirov).  The  corporeo-pafclucal  functions  of  animals  (at  leaat  of  the 
more  hi^ly  developed  animals)  have  a  cooimon  center  (/uodrw),  whii^  is  wanting  in 
plants  J  the  central  organ  is  the  heart,  which  ia  viewed  by  Aristotle  aa  the  aaat  of  aenaa- 
tion,  the  brain  being  an  organ  of  aubordinate  importance.  SenauouR  perception  (oJntf^in 
la  the  reault  of  qualities  which  exist  potentially  hi  the  objects  perceived  and  actually  in  the 
peroeiving  being.  The  aeeing  of  colors  dependa  on  a  certain  motion  of  the  medinm  of 
vision  (air  or  water).  With  sensuous  perception  are  connected  Imo^nBtlve  rspreaentathm 
(fmrooin),  which  is  a  paychical  aner-effect  of  BensatiOn  {Di  An.,  III.  3),  or  a  sort  of  weak- 
ened sensation  (Ehet,  I.  11,  1370  a,  ii) ;  and  also  (invotuatarj)  memory  (ja^/^),  which  ia 
to  be  explained  by  the  peraistence  (/lovii)  of  the  sensible  impression  (ZJaifnnor^  ch.  1 ;  AnaL 
Poet,  IL  19);  and  (voluntary)  recollection  (avd/ivrfnii),  which  depends  on  the  co-operation 
of  the  will  and  implies  the  power  ot  combining  mental  representations  (Dt  Mtmtr.,  ch.  S). 
OdC  of  these  theoretical  (hnctione,  combioed  with  the  feeling  of  the  agreeatde  and  the 
diaagreeable,  springs  desire  (fpcfic) ;  whatever,  aaja  Aristotle,  ia  capable  of  sensation,  ia 
also  capable  of  pleasure  and  pain  and  of  the  feeling  of  the  agreeable  and  diaogreeable,  and 
whatever  is  capable  of  these,  ia  capable  also  of  desire  (DeAn.,  IL  3,  p.  414  b,  4).  The 
human  aoul,  uniting  in  Itself  all  the  faculties  of  the  other  orders  of  animate  existence,  is  n 
Uicrocosm  (D>  An.,  III.  8).  The  faculty  bj  which  it  is  dialinguished  from  those  ordera  ia 
reaaon  (voiv).  The  other  parts  of  the  soal  are  Inseparable  ttoai  the  body,  and  are  hence 
perishable  {D»  An.,  II.  3) ;  hut  the  vovc  exists  before  the  body,  into  which  it  entera  from 
without  as  something  divine  and  Immortal  (D*  Gen.  tt  Con-.,  IL  3 :  lairrat  rdv  vmm  ii6var 
ObpaSai,  intmiivat  taX  Btlov  ilvat  /iivmi).  But  the  concept  or  notion  ia  impoesible  without 
the  repreaentative  image  (p&vraeiia).  This  stands  to  the  concept  in  a  relation  similar  to 
that  in  which  the  mathematical  figure  atanda  to  that  which  la  demonstrated  by  means  of 
it,  and  only  by  the  aid  of  aucH  an  image,  joined  with  the  feeling  of  tiie  agreeable  or  dia- 
Rgreeabte,  can  the  reason  act  upon  the  appetitive  faculty,  i.  a,  become  practical  reason 
(i)sAn.,IIL10).  The  vovf,  therefore,  In  man,  has  need  of  a  SivafUf,  or  what  may  be  called 
an  unfilled  r^on  of  thought,  a  tabvia  nuo,  before  it  can  manifest  its  form-giving  sctivitT 
(Dt  An.,  IIL  4 ;  [wiif  rirri]  ype/i/iaTitov,  ^  fofSiv  iiripxti  ivtpytla  -frypa/i/iivov).  Accord- 
ingly, a  diatinction  must  be  made  between  the  paamve  reaai^  (>vi>f  iriiArruiif),  aa  the  form- 
recelvlog,  and  the  active  reason  (votf  woivtik6(),  aa  the  form-giving  principle ;  sul)ftantial, 
eternal  existence  belongs  only  to  the  latter  (Dt  Anima,  IIL  S :  i  voiif  j^wpurrir  mi  dirai^ 
tai  a/ufilf  Ti  oveif  inr  Irlpytia,  . , .  i  di  ira^iiTixif  voi^  f&aprSf),  How  the  active  reaaon 
is  related,  on  the  one  hand,  to  individual  existence,  on  the  other,  to  Qod,  ia  not  made  per- 
fectly dearj   »  certain  latitude  is  left  Jbr  a  natundiatic  and  pantheistic  or  for  a  mora 
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ipiritnalietic  tnd  theislic  interpretetSon,  and  each  of  these  Interpretatloiu  has  runnd 
numerous  reprasentatiTes  both  In  ancient  and  later  ttmee ;  jet  it  is  tcarcel^  possible  to 
develop  either  of  them  in  ftU  Ita  oonsequencea,  without  runnitig  counter  to  other  portions 
of  Aristotle's  teaching. 

§  50.  The  end  of  Iiaman  activity,  or  the  bi^eet  good  for  man,  is 
happiness.  Tliis  depends  on  the  rational  or  virtnoos  activity  of  the 
soul  tliroughout  the  whole  of  its  life.  With  activity  pleasure  is 
joined,  as  its  blossom  and  natnral  cnlmination.  Yirtne  is  a  pro- 
fidency  in  willing  what  ia  conformed  to  reason,  developed  Irom  the 
state  of  a  natural  potentiality  by  practical  action.  The  development 
of  virtue  requires  the  existence  of  a  faculty  of  virtue,  and  requirea 
also  exercise  sad  intelligence.  All  virtues  are  either  ethical  or 
dianoetic.  Ethical  virtue  ia  that  permanent  direction  of  the  will  (or 
state  of  mind),  which  guards  the  mean  proper  for  na,  as  determined 
for  us  by  the  reason  of  the  intelligent ;  hence  it  is  the  subordination 
of  appetite  to  reason.  Bravery  ia  the  mean  between  cowardice  and 
temerity ;  temperance,  the  mean  between  inordinate  desire  and  stupid 
indifference ;  generosity,  the  mean  between  prodigality  and  parsimony, 
etc.  The  highest  among  the  ethical  virtues  is  justice  or  righteoua* 
nesB.  This,  in  the  most  extended  sense  of  the  word,  is  the  union 
of  all  ethical  virtues,  bo  far  as  they  regard  our  fellow-men ;  in  the 
narrower  sense,  it  respects  the  equitable  {laov)  in  matters  of  gain  or 
loss.  Justice  in  this  latter  sense  is  either  distributive  or  commuta- 
tive ;  the  former  respects  the  partition  of  possessions  and  honors,  the 
latter  relates  to  contracts  and  the  reparatioa  of  inflicted  wrongs. 
Equity  ia  a  complementary  rectification  of  legal  justice  by  reference 
to  the  individuality  of  the  accused.  Dianoetic  virtue  is  the  correct 
functioning  of  the  theoretical  reason,  either  in  itself  or  in  reference 
to  the  inferior  psychical  functions.  The  dianoetic  virtues  are  reason, 
science,  art,  and  practical  intelligence.  The  highest  stage  of  reason 
and  science  is  wisdom  in  the  absolute  sense  of  the  term,  the  highest 
stage  of  art  is  wisdom  in  the  relative  sense.  A  life  devoted  only  to 
sensual  enjoyment  is  brutish,  an  ethico-pojitical  life  is  hmnan,  but  a 
scientific  life  is  divine. 

Han  has  need  of  man  for  the  attainment  of  the  practical  ends  of 
life.  Only  in  the  state  is  the  ethical  problem  capable  of  solution. 
3Can  ia  by  nature  a  political  being.  The  state  originated  for  the 
protection  of  life,  but  ought  to  exist  for  the  promotion  of  morally 
upright  living ;  its  principal  bueioess  is  the  development  of  mor^ 
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capacity  in  tbe  yoimg  and  in  all  its  citizens.  The  state  is  prior  to 
the  individuBl  in  that  sense  in  which  in  general  the  whole  is  prior  to 
the  part  and  the  end  prior  to  the  means.  Its  hasis  is  the  familj. 
He  who  ia  capable  only  of  obedience  and  not  of  intelligence  most  be 
a  servant  (slave).  The  concord  of  the  citizens  must  be  founded  on 
unanimity  of  sentiment,  not  on  an  artificial  annihilation  of  indiridoal 
interesta.  The  must  practicable  form  of  the  state  is,  in  general,  a 
government  in  which  mooarchical,  aristocratic,  and  democratic  ele- 
ments are  combined ;  bat  in  all  individnal  cases  this  form  must  be 
accommodated  to  the  given  circnmBtancea.  Honarchj,  Aristocracy, 
and  Timoeracy  (or  a  EepubUc)  are,  under  the  appropriate  circnm- 
Btauces,  good  forms  of  government ;  Democracy,  Oligarchy,  and 
Tyranny  are  d^enerate  forma,  of  which  the  latter,  as  being  tlie  cor- 
ruption of  the  most  excellent  form,  is  the  worst.  The  distingniehing 
mark  of  good  and  bad  forms  of  government  is  found  in  the  object 
pursued  by  the  rulers,  according  as  this  object  is  either  the  public 
good  or  the  private  interest  of  the  rulers.  It  is  right  that  the 
Hellenes  should  rule  over  the  barbarians,  the  cultured  over  the 
uncultured. 

Art  is  of  two  kinds,  useful  and  imitativa  The  latter  eervea 
tlireeends:  recreation  and  (i-efined)  entertainment,  temporary  eman- 
cipation irom  the  control  of  certain  passions  by  means  of  their  excita- 
tion and  subsequent  subsidence,  and,  last  and  chiefly,  moral  .culture. 

Of  tha  ethica  tt  Ariitotlo  In  E">in1  wr(tD  Chr.  Qtrrt  ( Ulbtn.  wuJ  XWftrf.,  BwUn,  tnS-lSOl),  Bcklelnw 
jDsehtr  (In  ivtaiu  puutici  at  bli  QrmdUiUtit  thttr  SHWc  da-  iUhtH^tn  fiWmUiWc  BoilD.  ISW ;  (f. 
vatr  dit  wim.  Bt/umdltum  da  Tuvtitdbtgrtrt.  In  Ui<  ^M.  itr  AatO,  BerHn.  \faa\  E.  L.  Ulcbcltt 
{DttSthikittArttLi*  ihrtm  Verhaltnim  nm  .Sytten  iler  JTeral,  B»Ud,  1817 ;  A'tiixSy*.  drr /Mian. 
Meivt.  18M,  pp.  1H-3ST),  narUMldD  ( Uibtr  dtn  aim.  Wvtk  dr  AHtt.  EOiO.  In  tha  SMitkla  fiter  <f« 
Tfriandlungit  dtr  K.  Biidu.  GttellmA.  dir  tfit.  «•  Mpmiff,  tMlat-Uai.  cL,  ISH,  pp.  «-10T,  aul  In 
n.'l  BUL-lMiM.  AiK,  LilpHi!,  ISTO),  TraDdalcnbDrt  (ratar  ntbartM  praUlieltt  FUIot.  «iuj  dU  EthU 
d*rJU»i.liiaitAbh.dtrBerLAJaid.,  ISU;  ct  Ihe  Itth  caBf  In  T.'i  Bitt.  Blilr.  aw  iVUvc.  TvL  IL, 
Barlla,  ISU,  Utlvr  Hm^  Stelitn  im  S  u.  (I,  AkA*  dtr  inkmack.  XlUt,  and  Iha  Hh  artlda  ta  Vol.  IIL 
oftha  una,  Berlin,  1SCT;  iKLr  AHtL  Slhlk^  pp.  Mt-tW),  DUliti  (»iiniW«iat  jtH«aMMa.  Ptqf.  cf  lb« 
Btr^titn-m/iim,  Barlln,  1S<n> 

Of  the  lelnUoa  oT  ArliloUa't  athlu  ud  pDllUsa  to  Uia  comipaDdlic  doctrlHa  of  Plato,  isd  of  Ari*- 
tatlaVultlttiw  of  Iba  laltar,  trrat  PInietr  (Lalpala,  lB£t),  H.  V.  Broecker  (Lffialc,  ISU).  W.  Orgea  (Berlin, 
18«),aLlhttUe»(Gnlf»nld,]313),A./.Kilil(K(Cicniowtti,  1G34),  W.  Plaraon  (la  Iba  JKafo.  JToa. /. 
FK,  WW  leriu,  XltL,  1368.  pp.  1-43  and  tOV-MI);  alio,  rr.  GnlL  En^HurdC,  Loci  Plabmtet,  gmmm  drtt- 
loUUi  te  DMMK&aiHlK  PaUttett  eidUar  numor  /ultte.  Dsnlilo,  1B9S ;  Slaffr.  Lomnutock.  CHoaoda 
Flatoit  AHit.  rtligionit  it  nip.  princlpia  osiifiHUA-K  Barlln,  13(B;  C  W.  Sehmldt.  UAtr  dU  El»- 
viai^  duArUt  lit dtr  yac  XOiUt  gtftm  />Jal.  ZaiiraoMder  Zw<(S.-iV.}.  Bnnilaa,  1U4;  K(lDia..dr. 
dt  volHpt.  doetr.  (O.-Pr.).  Pyiiu,  IGM;  Buaoir.  Du  Rtp.  df  Plalo  imd  dtr  bolt  Saat  dtt  ArUL, 
Walmar,  ISM  Ct,  the  dlaintallDm  b;  Odm.  Ooldniinn  (Bfrlln,  18S8X  and  Adolf  Ebrllch  (Halla,  ISttXnd 
Ua  opniculc  of  Benn.  HeDHtael  OB  Flato'i  Zaut  and  Vaa  PeUUei  of  Artitotla  ((Tym.-Arvr.).  a»hnnafr. 
1S«.  On  Sant'a  Ethlea  aa  aemparad  with  Artrtatle'i,  Ma  Traofr.  BrdALnv,  JJ»  trUmt  <*Mea  toeit.  fitlba, 
diftr*  KaiMiit  db  ArttoUi*.  ditt.  imnig..  Barlln,  IBM,  and  IVasdalanhurf,  ZW  IRdmfrvW  aHlioftaia 
X'aiH  nnd  Aria.  I»  ifar  BttO,  Is  hie  mMor.  aaOrOgt  aw  nOotopM*,  VoL  UL,  ISil,  pp.  In-M*. 
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ClL  K.  LutkMt,  DU  Xtkll  dw  ArtH.  in  Oatm  UaltneMtd  cm  dw  Moral  d«t  (XrUnatiBU.  LaiiMla, 
tsM.  Wllli.OD<:kdii..ZK«jaaaWaniJ«^rM.fI>Mtf.-fi«I  (TavftMa,  UlpHe,  ISTO;  ^r.«.  i.  A*.  Sooi, 
In  Vlnbuw  uid  UulucDdorff-i  SammUHig  ffem*Httnt*Ulmaitla  vtf.  VortrAft.  Ho.  IDS,  Bgrllo.  181*. 

0(  ths  (thiol  ud  pglttloi]  prloolplit  ot  AriMsUa  tml  BurU  (Nca-Kupplii,  ISBSudlSIM),  Hulm 
(B«»ii,ia98x  IJ*bcrwcc  {^Dat  AHm,  KantiKimmmd  HtriatlKiJki  Miiral-i>riiK^,\a  TiiitutZ^W'A.iA, 
U^la,lBH,  p.  71  (e)).);  onlhaoMthuduidUMbUMor  ArtituUt't  Etliia,of;  Bud.  Kasksu  (U.-A-,  Fnok- 
fert-<.B-lha-U>liL  l«TU);  on  polali  or  eontact  bgtwWD  th<  EtblM  (Bd  Follltol,  J.  HDillBr(V.-/V^  lli>7»>«, 
l$W).Sdiati(FaUd.lHO);  aiitbiiUf(h«uGaod.Enihl(Br»]«i,  iraiudlSti),  A&iUiii  (UolmUi.  ISSSl, 
Aul  NfbUni  ILiud,  lSa>.  WuIcbI  (iM*  ^<ltn  dM  .^rM.  fi&v  dot  Aadult  Gut  Hte-  (U<  mOct- 
tlitttU^O.-Pr.,  Sand(iiluiiHii.ie<4);on  tl»  SmliUmoiUa  ot  Arl*L,  Harm.  Huaplw  (Oa  Xudatnonia, 
ArtiL,  maraUi  dUetpUmu  prlnelplo.  Mm.  <iuh;.  BbvL,  Bnndanb.  IMS).  0.  TFlehinDJlaf  {DU  XtiUuU 
dtr  Ar.  Aidofliimu,  frDm  th«  JWoRfu  grotoo-nmaiBt,  L,  II,  Bt,  Faunburf,  ISM,  Is  llic  AillMla 
hUL-fMl^  X  XTL,  ot  (be  ImperUI  And.  of  Bdenoei,  ibid.  1»«),  E.  Lxu  (DiM.  Brt.,  \Wi\  Chr.  A. 
Thilo  (lBIha2iMHibr(n/Br  «zi<ii!<«  ^Allai„  Vol.  I L,  Lei  pais,  IMI,  pp.XTl-a»>,  Karl  Kn^pr  (Ormutttft 
dtr  AtM.  LOn  con  dtr  Suddn^  O.-Pr,  WIIUntwrE.  ISOt-M) :  od  A.'i  oonHptloa  of  vlitDii,  NlallDdar 
iff.Pr.,  a«rf«nl,  1W1)1  on  lbs  tbmrj  at  Dntlai,  Cari.  Aug.  Uud  (ZWh.  fmiv.,  Baritn,  IStl):  en  lb« 
ooBsaptloai  ^n^nit  ud  ifKH  A£)«,  8,  eiofiB  (Hiilie,  UMN);  on  tha  placa  of  BtnutlaB  la  AriiUtla'l 
doetHna.  Rath  <Id  Tlieobif-  Btitdim  ynd  £rit,  iseo,  Vol.  I^  p.  MS  aaq.};  ob  JuMlee.  A.  O.  KUtnar 
(Lelpatc  mi),  C  A.  T.  Dmalo-BBUhaff  (Basn,  iaU\  Bttm.  Ad.  Fwhoar  (AMicnv  Di-^  Loipaic,  IBG&X 
FrejaahmldC  (ZHe  AritL  Lilm  ton  dtr  GeruMisteU  tttd  dot  vadtn*  StaatamM,  O.-Pr.,  Berlli, 
19«TX  awl  Traodalantiuiv  (In  Iha  aboTa.elUd  inirki);  ef.  alto  [fa>  ardclea  ol  H.  Hampka  (In  PMU-L, 
XVLIHO,  pp.  dO-M)  ud  F.  EUikar  (In  UBluir)  ZattaeV.  Jtir  ct<u  (TtmnfaluaHn,  BarUn.  IWl,  pfLMK- 
OM)  oa  the  afth  book  oT  tha  jr(osn.ZU<eKwbkh  tniitaoriii>lloa;oD  thaplaoaflTaB  tap»sIhBli»ud«ioa 
In  A.'a  dactrtDB.  LMka  (Btnltuad,  IS«S) ;  on  tha  principle  of  dlvlMoii  uh]  vTaipnieBt  fbllgwnl  la  Uw 
daMiflnUan  of  monl  Tbtnea  Id  the  Nio.  EIK  F.  Hlckar  i.Progr.  dtt  CUn.  B/al-Ornm-.  Berlin,  1981.  and 
liiliai»ll'aZMtavtr>VrI7.-ir.,XVlL,B«rllB,lS)»,pp.g!l-HS);  on  thaDlaiioellcTlrtaiv,  Pruitl  (Uuolcb. 
ISH).  ud  A.  KIkhn  (BarHB,  18<0):  on  ImpubUon,  acourdlng  to  Ariitotle.  Abelloi  (tlpulu,  IMI);  od 
Frtandihtp,  Brain  (iJaau'lii.jlrifKdpiUH.iiiJ.^r  CM.  Vfn.liega,  O.-A-^Labaek.  IftSS);  od  SliTorr,  W.T. 
Kni(  (Leipa.  ISIS),  C.  Qfiltlisg  (Jana,  ISllX  Liidw.  Bchlllar  (Erlangao,  IHT),  B.  L.  BtelDhelm  (Harnburi, 
lBW),andWllh.Obda(ZXaL  teaiVn  BerilD,  ISM);  ob  tha  AtliL  oonoaptloB  ot  Polltloa,  JdI.  FlndalieB 
[Mat  luiv„  Berllu,  isn) ;  on  Ariitotla'a  Oaulflatlan  of  Forma  of  ODVemiDant,  O.  Taiohoiltllar  IProvr. 
qf  Ot  aeluvl  ^  St.  Ann  at  St.  rettnburv,  Su  Pawnbnrg  aod  Berlin,  ISBi);  on  Ariatotla'iThaorjrof  Um 
Htilx.  J.  BendluB  (TVivr.  d<r  POntr  QtiArtaue'iiilt,  Hambuf,  IMS);  ob  Uio  polltloal  dootrlBCI  In  th* 
•- iWMa' of  Arlalutla,  Lnilwlc  Bohnaider  (0yfiw.-/Vt>irr..  Dautach  Cran^  IMS). 

Of  the  AriiL  doetilDa  of  poelrr  and  art  Id  p-DeriL  treat  LaaalDf  (In  kli  Banib.  VramiOmvit,  SlUot  n 
a(q.,Maaq.Tlaa<|,>.Ed.  lllillar(0.if.  IXd.  Aunat.  ft.(t.v<..  II.  pp.  1-IS3,  UB-SM,  and417),  Wllh.  Sobtiiliir 
i&t  unit  apitd  Arm.  noOim*  an  «.  B«-lln,  IStS}.  Frui  Buaciiilhl  (  Vor*rag.  Ori-hv.  13«:>,  Th.  Btritct  (In 
rtautZ.f.Pk..  na>  aeriea,  ToL  ZI^ pp.  !1»-MT;  Vol.  XLI^  pp.  tOt-tSS,  ISM);  of  the  eoDeepllon  of 
linltiiUoii,E.lIIUlar(<n  the  Tolomo  abox  dud,  pp.  1-IS  ud  Md-Ml;  alao.  Id  ZMa /daa  ((ir  ^aM«Me  te 
Uertm  UatoriaeAM  Unprung.  Ratlbor,  IMfl),  and  V.  AbekeD  {QSIt.  1E3S) ;  ot  A.'a  PotHa  aad  tnadm 
dnnuUtta,  F.  T.  BaoDiar  (read  In  tha  Bcrlio  AcaA.  d.  mat,  ISiA);  of  hla  doolrlna  of  Iha  tragtdy.  Label 
(Lrlpa.  ITSS).  A.  Boaekh  {Ot.  XL  Siiinfttin,  L  p.  190  aeq.,  a  diaconru  dallvend  In  1SS0).  BUrko  (Naa- 
BnpptD.  IBta),  O.  W.  Nlliioh  (Zlal.  1M<),  Hrlnrlch  Wall  (In  VtrhandL  dr  10  7tnammtuny  dtuUclur 
pmote^%.  Bawl,  IMS,  pp.  iSl-141),  WaHDinCb  (Burbrqokan,  lami,  Klein  <Bonn,  ie6t),  Jakob  Barnaf* 
I^BraaUu.  19SS,  aaa  abore,  od  |  M.  and  Id  tho  JU.  Jfiw.  new  aeriea,  XIY.  pp.  KT-Sn.  ud  XV.  p.  V»  aeq.X 
Ad.  Hahr(.^Htf<i.  d.  yRrkiaig  dtr  TVqff,.  Beilln,  IBM.widnotaa  to  hla  tnnalallon  of  tha  AMMu.BlDlt- 
^rt.lsn),  Laenh.  BpaDfial  (t;<«irdiaiHtap«f  nr  eafvi^nir,  Uankh,  ISW,  In  VoL  IX.  otlho  AbK  dtr 
Mbuimur  Alad.  d-'Wim.,  pp.  1-SO,  oC  JUL  JTm.  nair  aariaa,  XV.  pp.  tCB-Mt);  of  Iheaa  worka  wd  ot 
IBther  waAa  bf  Ueparc  {Aritt  und  dtr  Zietct  dir  Xinat,  S.-Pr^  Paaaao,  \%M\  Qrjn.  a>d  olhara,  a 
'oitlal  aecflBDt  la  {liaD  b;  F.  Uebarweg  {In  PlelMi  ZiUaAr.  JOr  i'AUoL,  VoL  a^  IHO,  pp.td^-ni;  ■ 
[paiOlt  eonpl«iient  to  that  ntiela  ia  ftmlabed  In  mj  artlola  on  DU  Ldn  da  A.  vm  dm  Wttn  mtd  dtr 
\  Wbttiiv  dtr  f ihA  iUd.,  VoL  K,  lUT,  pp.  IC-M,  and  Id  Kola  a  U  and  U  to  mj  trual.  of  A.'l  J'oiti<», 
iBartlB.  lata),  mm  Sucmlhl  (Id  X.  Jolt*.  JVr  PMIal.  u.  Padag^  Vol  S,  IWl,  pp.  BOAK,  aod  In  hla 
ladltlon  ud  truiL  of  tha  PoiHat),  ud  A.  Dtrlng  (In  PkHet,  XXI.,  1«M,  pp.  4M-JSM,  and  XXVIL,  IsaS, 
ipp.  Kt-imy  Qtti.  ZUIfau.  .^r^at  uwl  duM  daiUteAa  Dnma,  WOnbarK  leee.  Panl  Qraf  Tca^t  tod 
WarteDbori,  DU  XaUiartU  df  ArUL  wuf  dtr  Otdijmt  CUmhu  dtt  SopliOklf,  BarllD.  1S«&  Ct  tlu  B. 
WKhamnth,  D*  ArinL  Studilt  BtmtriaU,  Barlln,  ISSE.  ud  tha  oontrlbDtluna  tu  tha  eritlqna  ud  alaolda- 
tlen  of  AHat'a  AiaMoi^  t>r  VahliB,  Boaamlhl,  TelehmBller,  ud  othan  (aae  aboTe.  p.  lU).  Oa  lualnCa 
eoBoapUoDi'tha  AiiatntaUudoeertnaofTracedr,  af.  E.  A.  F.  finndelln,  UpHia,  IKS. 

On  tha  lUiatetle  of  Arlatotla  In  Ita  raUUou  to  Flalo'a  Qargtat,  af.  H.  AdIod  (In  RK.  Jfva.  /.  PJk,  new 
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•rriM,  TsL  XIT,  18W).  uid  In  (U  r^tfloD  b>  Pistol  AoatPM  ud  0e<vlai,  Ocorg  Bkbud  Wlacbmus 
{PlaUnit  tt  AritL  dt  arU  rhM«rita  inelHma*  ititf  K.  otmparafat,  lU—.  iKUv.  BerlLa,  ISMK  ud  arm- 
g^iUtbtr  dai  StuMtii  dtr  Shttortk  M  dan  AlUit,  la  tba  AbluHidl.  dtr  JtOnch,  Atad.  d.  H',  ISIluid 
I7g'Mr<i((£MDrUdH.JH<<M(t,13Sl:of.  ■iKSpcnjel.nUsJ.  ZVIII.  IMt.pp.  8H-«U  u<]  Ibc  l)tt«- 
tan  tban  elt«i  bf  him,  p,  tOC  laq.  on  tbB  rseudo-Aiiit^  »-allsd  JOtlcriaa  ad  Alanandnm,  u  tfca 
mnUuv  of  whlob,  Um  rtMtarldui  Anulmanoi.  i  canuin|»nrr  oT  Aiiit.  li  suned  b^  Tlctoriui  ukd.  la 
modsra  Udim,  b]'  Spgngal),  OHner  (^HoeittoiiH  ^fufe<rn«wac,  OAtt.  18MX  UMl  oitwa.  B^  EiUkIkt,  0» 
ArlM.  HAtlor.  «  SO.  Nieon.  (Mh.  duw^.X  Hulls.  IBSS. 

Od  ths  ArlKoutUa  Tbtorj  of  Ednutlon.  cL  J .  C.  Onlli  (In  liK  PIdlel.  Stilr.  ma  d.  SdnuU.  ZOrieh,      , 
18l>,  I.  pp.  n-lSO),  Alex.  Xipp  iArit.  SaattpOdaffOQa.  Hunn.  1BS7).  Fr.  Chr.  Sdmlir  (Bmambiirg.  ISU). 
M.  Utaiun  <ili  ^pU.  <■  tonliHini  adtuuMoiu  prinidpUi,  Barlln,  IWtA  FMd.  Alb.  Juke  {AHUoMtl 
daetriaat  patdagegteat  pair,  dUt,  Iwni;,  Halla,  lEW). 

In  Bccordanoe  with  his  general  metaphjsical  doctrines  respectiiig  tho  rclBtioD  of 
esBeDoe  to  end,  AristoUe  can  detennine  tbe  eaB«nce  of  morality  only  by  conaideriDg  whAt 
is  the  object  or  aim  of  morel  actiTity:  the  fundament*!  conception  of  liis  Ethics  in  accord- 
ingly  that  of  the  higheBt  good,  or  reUier,  since  ethics  relates  to  human  conduct,  of  the 
highest  practical  good  attainable  by  man  m  en  active  being  (rt  irivrav  axpiraro*  ria 
KpoKTav  ayaduv.  .fflfi.  l/ie.,  1.  2) ;  it  is  unneoessary,  he  observes,  for  the  purposes  of  ethics, 
to  specuUte,  aller  the  manaer  of  Plato,  about  the  idea  of  the  Good  (ibid.  L  4).  The  aim  of 
all  moral  action,  says  Aristotle,  is  admitted  on  alt  hands  to  be  happinesi  or  eudatmania 
(eLAiifunila,  ri  ev  f^v  or  iv  irpArrcn).  Eudaemonia  results  from  the  perfonnance  of  the  pecu- 
liar work  which  belongs  to  man  as  man  (.Eft.  Jfie.,  I.  6;  X.  1).  The  peculiar  work  of  man 
can  not  coDsist  in  merely  liTiug,  for  plants  also  live,  nor  in  haviug  eensations,  for  these  are 
shared  by  man  with  the  brute  creation;  it  can  only  consiet  in  a  life  of  action,  under  Uie 
ooDlrol  of  leaBOQ  (fu^  irpojtro!^  ti(  tov  Uyav  ijomit).  Since  now  it  is  in  the  sphere  of  the 
characteristic  activity  of  each  living  being  that  we  are  to  search  for  its  peculiar  eicellenoe, 
it  foUows  that  man'a  ratioDsl  activity  (i^xv^  cvipytia  tara  y^yav),  and  none  other,  is  at  tlie 
Bsme  time  honorable  and  virtuous  activity  (V^jfw  Mpyia  car'  iper^ ;  Sk.  Ate.,  IL  G : 
^  rov  av^finrov  ap^ii  d^  £v  Ifjf  a^  ^  a/ai^Af  A'v&puTro^  yiverai  mi  a^'  ^  ti  rh  iavrirt/ 
Ipyw  itroHieei).  The  greatest  happiness  is  connected  with  the  higheet  of  the  virtues 
(Eth.  Ate,  I.  6;  Z.  1).  Nevertheless,  for  complete  happiness  a  sufficient  provision  of  ex- 
ternal goods  IB  essential,  alnoe  these  are  necessary  for  the  active  maQifestatioo  of  virtue, 
Just  as  the  chorus  is  necessary  for  the  representation  of  a  dramatic  work  of  art  {Elk. 
me.,  I.  11). 

Pleasure  is  the  complement  of  activity,  it  is  the  end  in  wbidh  aotivltj  naturwlly  dis- 
charges itself  and  comes  to  rest;  pleasure  is  to  activity  what  beauty  is  to  the  perfect 
phyaical  development  of  youth  (Eth.  Sic,  X.  4;  rdnoi  Si  r^  hifpyttav  i  ^Sav^  mx  ut  i 
Ifif  (vwrdpjfoiwa,  diA'  (j£  iTrtYiyv6iini6v  ti  T^Aof,  o!ov  roif  aK/iaiotq  ^  flpo).  Pleasure  is 
united  with  Eudaemonia,  and  eiists  in  the  highest  degree  in  oonneetJon  frith  that  highest 
Gudaomonia,  which  results  from  knowledge  (Eth.  S.,  X.  t). 

Morality  presuppoeea  freedom.  This  eiiata  whenever  the  will  of  the  agent  meets  no 
obstadea  and  he  is  able  to  deliberate  Intelligently.  It  Is  destroyed  by  Ignorance  or  con- 
straint. 

The  reason  must,  on  the  one  hand,  be  obeyed  by  the  lower  f^inctitHiB  (espedatly  by  the 
iiidti,  the  paasiona),  and,  on  the  other,  must  rightly  develop  its  own  activities;  on  this 
double  requirement  is  founded  the  diHtinetioo  of  the  two  kinds  of  virtues,  the  practical  or 
ethioal  and  the  dianoetic  virtues  (t^iiri!  and  Smvairruad  or  iayiiaiX  operai,  or  ol  /liv  tub 
fAmc,  al  a  T^  Junwof  aprrai).  The  inclusion  of  the  dianoetic  or  intellectual  in  the 
sphere  of  virtue  Is  explained  by  the  broader  signiflcation  of  the  latter  term  in  Greek  (as 
equivalent  to  oUUy).     'H^  [whence  the  Bnglish  elAia],  which  denotes  originally  tha 
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lutiinl  bent  of  niMt  In  nund  tud  diEposiUou  (tampenunent),  ligDlBel  here  tiie  moral 
cdunicter. 

Ariatotle'H  [abnTe-dted]  deOnition  of  ethical  virtue  (or  the  virtue  of  character)  is  worded 
In  the  origioal  aa  followa  {Sh.  ifie.,  IL  6):  iii(  wpoaiptrual  iv  laaimri  viioa  rfi  w/At  tt/iaf 
ipia/iini  (Lhe  USS.,  to  Judge  from  the  earlier  editiona,  appear  to  have  had  iipmiUv^,  and 
that  ia  probably  the  correct  reading,  although  Bekker  retalOB  the  NomlnatiTe)  Ad}^  inl  uf 
iv  i  ^pivifio^  ipiaitrv.  Virtue  is  •  i^K  [usually  translated  habitm  In  Latiii  and  AoMhtds  In 
EngUsb],  anit  the  latter  is  to  ibvaptf  [power,  poteutisUt;]  as  pn)flaien<7  is  to  ODdowmmit; 
the  ethical  iltva/uc  ia  ariginallj  undetermined  and  maj  be  determiued  in  either  of  the  two 
opposite  moral  directions ;  Its  actual  deveiopmeiit  must  take  place  in  a  definite  directiou, 
and  the  ific  then  has  the  eorreaponding  character  (According  to  the  Ariatotelian  deSni- 
tion — from  which  the  lubsequent  definition  of  the  Stoics  devialed — all  Hitq  were  also 
iiMctic,  but  not  all  tiaOiau^  were  ifcif,  Cattg.,  S,  p.  9  a,  10 ;  it6Btatf  ia  defined,  Jfet,  T. 
J9,  aa  ™i  Ij^ovTo^  H^Pt  ^^^'V,  ^  itord  T6nav  4  jmrd  dvvaprv  ^  jcor'  tlAo^\  Uie  ffjf  ia  changed 
with  difflcult;,  while  those  iioBfatit,  which  are  pro-emiuentlr  so-called  and  are  not  tfiit, 
such  aa  warmth,  coldneaa,  diaeaae,  health,  are  eaailj  changeable,  according  to  Oiteg.,  ch.  S, 
pt  8  b,  36.  Gf.  Trendelenburg,  0<««A.  der  Rilegorimlehrt,  p.  96  seq,,  and  Comm.  ad  Da 
Anima,  IL  S,  6.)  The  "Ift  ^pmuptTuc^,"  direction  of  the  will  or  the  disposition.  The 
fiinctioD  of  the  reason  in  connection  with  the  desires,  which  are  prone  to  err  through 
AZceSB  or  omiaaion  (inripffoi^  and  tUt ji|m{),  on  the  aide  of  the  too  muck  or  the  loo  KUle,  la  to 
determine  the  right  proportion  or  the  mean  (/aair^) ;  in  this  connection  Aristotle  himself 
(iU.  Ific,  n.  (•)  lecatls  the  PTthagorean  doctrine  (which  waa  also  adapted  bj  Plato  In 
another  rafbrence)  of  limit  and  the  unlimited  (fffpof  and  avtipm). 

In  enumerating  the  particular  nrtuea,  Aristotle  followa  the  order  of  the  rank  or  digniEj 
of  the  fUnctiona  to  which  the;  have  reference,  advancing  fW>ni  the  necessary  and  uaeful  to 
the  beautiful  [cf.  Pol.,  VII.  14,  p.  1333  a,  3D}.  These  functions  are  1)  physical  life,  2) 
aensuous,  animal  enjoyment,  3)  the  social  life  of  man  in  its  rarious  relations  (posBeasion 
and  honor,  social  community  in  word  and  action,  and,  above  all,  political  community),  4)  the 
■peculative  functiooa. 

The  ethical  Tirtues  are  oourage,  temperanoa,  liberal!^  and  magnificence,  high-minded- 
nees  and  love  of  honor,  mildness,  truthfulness,  urbanity  and  friendship,  and  justice  (£n. 
ifk.,  n.  1 ;  cf.  the  less  rigorous  exposition  in  SheL,  L  9). 

Courage  (iyiptUt)  i*  a  mean  between  fearing  and  daring  ^urrdrw  rcpl  f60ovc  xal 
0d^^);  but  not  every  such  mean  is  courage,  at  leaat  not  courage  in  the  proper  sense 
of  the  term.  In  the  atrlct  aense,  he  only  Is  courageous  who  is  not  alhiid  of  an  honorable 
death  (d  ^'pi  rAv  mUv  6avarov  i^t^,  III.  9),  and,  in  general,  he  only  who  la  ready  to 
bc«  danger  for  the  salie  of  the  morally  beautiful  (laXiv,  BSl.  Sic,  III.  10,  p.  111Gb,  13: 
iif  M  6i  Koi  iic  i  Uyof,  inreiavti  {i  h/Spiioi  rd  ^^tpa)  rm  «b^  htfa,  Tmiro  yap 
rGat  t4c  ofWT^).  Genuine  courage  does  not  fiow  from  paaBionateneaa  (fivpiO,  altliough 
the  latter  may  oo-operate  with  the  former,  but  from  giving  to  the  befitting  [which  de- 
pends on  the  moral  eod)  the  preference  over  life.  The  extremes,  between  which  courago 
is  the  mean,  are  lepreaented  by  the  foolhardy  man  and  the  coward  (SA.  JRe,  II.  1, 
and  in.  10). 

Temperance  [au^poairv^)  guards  the  proper  mean  In  respect  of  pleasures  and  pains 
{jaeinK  ^'P^  ^ioiA^  coi  Ainra;),  but  rather  in  respect  of  pleasures  than  of  pains ;  and  also 
not  in  respect  of  pleasures  of  every  sort,  but  in  respect  of  the  lowest  pleasures,  which  are 
common,  to  man  with  tlie  animal,  those  of  touch  and  taste ;  and  yet  more  particularly,  in 
respect  of  the  "eiijoyment  which  arises  wholly  through  the  sense  of  touch,  whether  in 
UMts,  in  drlaJc^  or  in  what  are  termed  renareal  pleasnroa  "  (oireloinc,  4  yiitTat  wiaa  it 
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i^  aol  hi  MTJoEf  jtol  h  mrralf  lul  rot;  AffwAirioif  ifyvfitvait,  III.  13).  Tbe  extramM 
■re  intsmperaiKe  and  iiiMiisibPit/  (II.  T,  aod  IIL  14). 

Liberality  {iitudtpiAr^)  obaerrM  the  i4i>per  mean  in  giving  and  receifiiig  (fuaiT^  mpt 
iiaiv  jTpspinw  ml  XSiJn*),  eapecuOlf  id  giTing,  and  iu  «sei  wbere  it  ia  a  qanUon  of 
oomparatiTelj  imall  valaea  (IV.  1) ;  niioa  greater  Talues  are  inTolved,  the  right  mean  ia 
m^niflceDca  {/iryiAoirpiifua,  IV.  4)  or  "  princeUneas."  Tbe  eitreaei  an  prod^ality  uid 
itingiDeaE  (IL  1  and  IT.  1),  and  meaniiesa  Bad  Tulgaiit^  (bod  taate,  IT.  4). 

The  proper  mean  in  matlen  of  Iiodot  and  dishonor  (fitaimr  ripl  Ti/iijv  nai  dnfunv),  ia 
CMee  of  importance,  ia  htghmlndedneBs  (jirjuXmtvx'i',  IV.  7);  in  caaea  of  less  conaequeiicA, 
ambition  {^iXori/iia),  or,  more  eiacll;,  the  correct  mean  lietwaen  aBiUtioii  and  indiSerence 
(a^iSjiritiia,  IV.  10).  The  high-minded  or  high-spirited  man  (jityiMilivxot)  ia  he,  who,  bdn^^ 
indeed  worth/  of  great  things,  holda  bimaelf  to  be  worthy  of  them  (o  /irfAiuv  airini 
aiiiiv  iffOf  uf).  He  who  erroneouBly  holds  himself  to  be  worthy  of  great  things,  especially 
he  who  incorrectly  thinks  himself  deserving  of  high  honor,  ia  vain  (xamot),  while  he  who 
underrates  hia  own  worth  ia  meau-a|driled  (/uitpd^x'!)-  T^  amUtious  (^Mri/at^)  sod  the 
anambiUoua  err  in  regard  to  the  measure  and  manner  in  wbldi,  the  reasoo  for  whidi,  and 
the  time  when  honor  should  he  aought.  Pnilaewortby  ii  only  the  correct  mean,  whioh,  in 
apposiCioD  to  the  one  or  the  other  extreme,  ia  termed  aometimes  ambition,  aometimes 
indifference. 

Uildoesa  (irpo^nTi)  Is  the  proper  mean  [n  seeking  for  revenge  (/aeinit  irtpl  tpy^,  JI.  1, 
and  IV.  11).  'Opyi  is  thedeeire  of  revenge  (ri/iuplof  iptiv),  it  ia  thepaaaion  of  thefi;)!^; 
the  9v/ii^  ia  the  potentiality,  which  may  be  developed  either  into  opy^  or  into  npivvaic 
(placability;  metaphorically,  dv/iit  denotes  lip}4  lUelf).  Sicess  in  r^ard  to  anger  is 
Irascibility,  when  the  anger  quickly  risea  and  goes  quickly  away  (whereas  those  who  are 
micpol,  bitter,  In  their  wrath,  cherish  it  a  loi%  time) ;  deficiency  in  this  respect  ia  aopytiala. 

Truthfulne^  (or  sincerity),  fscility  in  social  interooarae,  and  IKendlineM  (oA^dun,  riTpa- 
irlXaa  and  ^tXla)  are  meaos  in  the  maQagament  of  one's  words  and  actiona  in  society 
(jaainiTe!  iripi  iU)w  ail  irpi^iuv  tocvaniar).  The  flrat  of  theae  three  virtues  regards 
veracity  (the  a^j/Bic)  in  discourse  and  action ;  the  other  two  end  in  the  agreeable  liH),  the 
one  (tvTpairl}^ia),  being  in  plaoe  in  aodal  paatimea  (tv  mi;  inuduit)  and  the  other  (friend- 
ship), in  all  other  social  relations  (II.  1  and  IV.  11-14),  The  obsequioos  man  praises  and 
yields,  in  order  Dot  to  render  himself  (UBagreeabla  to  his  companions,  and  tbe  flatterer 
(cdXaf)  does  the  same  bom  notiTei  of  self-interest.  The  ftetfal  and  the  crosq  mao  cBr« 
not,  whether  tbeir  conduct  ia  oSensivs  to  others.  The  right  mean  of  conduct  b  thia 
respect  haa  no  particular  name.  It  most  resembles  Mendship,  IVom  which,  however,  it  is 
dis^guished,  la  that  it  Is  to  be  followed  not  merely  amoDg  aoqusintancee  and  flieads 
(whom  we  love),  but  also,  *o  far  as  is  becoming,  in  our  intercourse  with  all  whom  we  may- 
meet.  The  candid  nun  holda  the  mean  between  the  bra^art  (a^uv)  and  the  diseemUer 
(ripuv),  in  that  he  glvea  himself  out  for  Just  what  he  ia,  and  neither  boasts  nor  belittles 
himself.  Those  who  indulge  in  well-timed  mirth,  are  witty  and  elegant;  those  wlio  carry 
mlrthTulneM  to  excess,  are  bufibona  and  rude ;  while  those  who  hate  all  mirth,  sppear  nit- 
cultivated,  clownish,  and  stifiL 

Supplementarily  Aristotle  treats  of  certain  other  "means,"  whicli  an  not  regarded  faj 
him  aa  properiy  virtues,  and,  in  particular,  of  shame  (the  jAic  of  the  oiit^pji),  which  he 
considers  as  only  relatively  praiseworthy  {i  aiJur  if  iiratffanjf  iintiKtc),  and  more  becom- 
ing to  youth  than  to  riper  age  (IV.  ch.  IG).  Shame  is  the  fear  of  tU-repute  ifi$iK  adDfCaj) 
and  is  rather  a  paasive  emotion  (ir£^)  thsn  a  developed  virtue  (if'O-  The  extremes  are 
rapreaented  by  tbe  timid  and  tbe  ihameleaa.  Nemesis,  or  Just  indignation,  ta  a  mean 
(a  itteinK  vt/A  rd  r^),  whose  extremes  are  envy  (^Atesf)  and  spitefiUnesa  {hnxoMpeenia). 
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To  jogtice  (itKoaaiiv^)  h«  devotei  a  minute  oonsIdeTatkiD  (SSk,  S.,  Y.)  •  Justico  in  the 
most  general  senae  is  the  practice  o[  *U  virtue  toward  otbera  (1%  iXiK  aptr^  XP^K  'P^ 
aiJutv,  V.  B);  it  ii  "perfiict  virtue,  jet  not  absolutalj,  bat  with  refenmee  to  otherB" 
(atxrii  /liv  n'Atia,  iiXX  mx  dn-^uc,  oUa  irpAf  trtpov,  V.  3).  It  is  the  moat  perfect  virtue, 
because  it  ia  tha  perfect  ezerciM  oT  all  (perfect)  virtue  (h-i  r^c  nXtlat  aptr^  xp^k  ia^' 
Ttitia  ■  ri^ia  d*  torlv,  etc — (br  reJjia  is  to  be  repeated  in  thla  psasBge,  11  !9  b^  SI;  cL 
the  similar  turn  of  ezpreeaion  in  Cic^  T^ucuL,  I.  4G;  nento  parvn  Ml  vu^  ^  «fr<K(it 
perfielae  ptrfeet) /imela*  etl  munen),  and  baoiue  ha,  who  poeaesMS  it,  ia  able  to  practice 
virtue  aa  weil  in  regard  to  others  aa  iu  regard  to  himaelf.  But  jusUce,  viewed  ai  a  «ingle 
virtue  among  others,  respecta  the  equal  and  the  unequal  {Imw  and  jbwov),  and  ia  Airther 
divisible  into  two  apecieB  (r)^),  of  which  the  one  ii  applied  in  the  distribution  {Iv  raif 
Juniowut)  of  honors  or  poseessimB  among  the  members  of  a  society,  while  the  other  takes 
tlw  form  of  commutation  in  inlervourae  or  trade  (hr  ntif  oma^XiYiuiocv),  Gommutatioa 
aaj  be  either  voluntarj  or  iavoluntarj ;  the  former  ia  aettled  b/  contract,  the  latter  b;  the 
prind^ea  of  penal  justice.  Distributive  justice  (ri  iv  rnif  Siavo/ais  iiuuov  or  ri  dumtfufTuibv 
iiHum')  rests  on  a  geometrical  proportion :  jiiat  as  the  persons  in  question,  with  their  indi- 
vidual worth  (aiia),  are  to  each  otlier,  so  also  must  that  be,  whidi  is  dealt  out  to  each 
(A ;  B=ia:  0,  where  B  =  r .  A,  end  0  =  e  ,a).  Commutative  Justice  (ri  Iv  nii;  mivtMAyiiaat 
AUatojf  OT  fv  &aip8uTtx6vj  t  yivtrai  kv  T6i%  nvvaXXayfuuit  jul  role  ituryoloit  vd  Toif  ojDRnfoif) 
ia,  indeed,  likewise  an  equalizing  principle  (liW),  but  proceeds  hj  arithmetical  and  not 
bj  geometrical  proportion,  since  it  regards  not  the  moral  worth  of  the  persona  involved, 
but  only  the  advantage  gained  or  iqjurj  suflbred  bj  them;  commutative  justice  removes 
the  difTerouce  between  the  original  possession  and  the  diminished  (or  increased)  poaaession, 
aa  occasioned  bj  loss  (or  gain),  bj  causing  an  equal  gain  (or  Ioeb),  the  latter  iocreaaing  (or 
dimiaishing)  the  amount  of  the  posaeBsion  by  so  much  as  the  flrst  loss  (or  gain)  diminished  (or 
increased)  it.  The  amount  as  thus  restored  (undiminiahed  and  nnaugmented)  ia  a  mean  be< 
tween  the  less  and  the  greater  according  to  arithmetical  proportion  ^  —  y:  a  ■=  a:  a  +  y). 
In  connection  with  thia  doctrine  of  Aristotle,  cf.  Flato,  Lega,  TI.  p.  1&1,  where  the  geo- 
metricallj  proportional  ia  recognized  aa  the  prineipie  of  political  justice,  but  the  aritbmett- 
callj-  proportional,  aa  a  political  principle,  ia  rejected:  it  ia  this  arithmetical  equality  whoso 
place  in  the  economy  of  trade  ia  justly  vindicated  by  Aristotle.  (Trendelunburg  direets 
attention  to  this  differanoe,  D<a  Eiaanaaa,  etc,  p.  IT.) 

Equity  iji  jiruuE^c)  is  a  apedeB  of  justice,  not  mere  legality,  but  an  emendation  of  legal 
Justice,  or  a  supplementing  of  the  lav,  where  the  latter  fails  through  the  generaUty  of  its 
provisions  [mnr&pBuiia  ■i'6/mB  j  'Mj.iTrti  Sia  ri  uiAJ^).  The  ptovIsioDS  of  the  law  are 
neceasarilj  genernl,  and  framed  with  reference  to  ordiuatj  circnmatsnoes.  But  not  every 
particular  caee  can  be  brought  wiUiin  the  scope  of  these  general  provisions,  and  in  such 
instances  it  is  tlie  part  of  equity  to  supply  the  deSciendes  of  the  law  by  special  action, 
and  that,  too,  in  the  spirit  of  the  lawgiver,  who,  if  he  were  present,  would  demand  the 

The  dianoetic  virtues  are  divided  by  Aristotle  into  two  daases.  These  correspond 
with  the  two  Intellectual  functions,  of  which  the  one  eierdaed  by  the  adsntiflc  faculty 
(r6  hetanifuniaM),  is  the  consideration  of  the  neceaaery,  and  the  other,  eiardBed  by 
the  faculty  of  deliberation  {ri  ia-yiBraiv),  ia  the  consldenttiaa  of  that  which  can  be 
changed  (by  our  action).  The  one  include!  the  beat  or  the  pralaeworthy  tftif  of  the 
Bcientiflc  faculty,  the  other  includes  thoae  of  the  deliberatii^  faculty.  The  work  of  the 
soientiSo  faculty  ia  to  seardi  for  the  truth  ss  such;  the  work  of  the  practical  reason 
(duHKa),  which  aubaervea  the  interesls  of  practical  action  or  artistic  creation,  is  to 
discover  that  truth,  whi^  corresponds  with  correct  execution.    The  beat  ifnf  or  Tlrtuea 
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of  Moh  fkcultf  u«  theralbro  thoM,  througli  whidk  we  approach  neusat  to  the  trath. 
The»e«re — 

A.  With  refbrenoe  to  that  which  is  capabls  of  ruifltion ;  nrt  and  praotual  wiadom 
(tIxi'V  and  ^pAvt/ait),  which  ore  related  to  each  other  aa  nouiv  and  rpimn.  UpiTTiar 
(actjon,  conduct)  haa  its  end  in  itself,  while  mulu  (fonnation,  creattoo)  ends  la  a  poaitiva 
product  (tpyov)  diatliiot  from  the  productive  act  {ivrpyria,  ISi.  Xk.,  L  I ;  TL  G).  Henoa 
the  value  of  the  products  of  art  is  to  be  found  in  these  products  themaelveB,  while  the 
worth  of  the  WOT'ks  of  virtue  liea  in  the  intention.  Art,  as  a  virtue,  is  creative  abilitj 
under  true  intellectual  direction  (ifi;  /ara  Mymi  aiii^niic  woaru^,  VL  i) ;  practical  wisdom 
(or  ^p6vriai()  ia  practical  abUity ,  under  rational  direction,  in  the  choice  of  things  good  and 
in  the  avoidance  of  Ihinga  which  are  evil  for  man  (ffic  ai^^  fura  Xdytm  irpoKruc^  rnpl 
rd  iv&p^iri^  aj'Si^d  aol  Koioi,  TL  B). 

B.  With  reference  to  that  which  can  not  be  changed  bj  our  agency;  science  and  reason 
(ivioT^fi^  and  vovf),  the  latter  directed  to  pHndples,  the  former  to  that  which  is  damon* 
strable  fhim  prindplea.  Science  is  a  demonstrative  iiii  (aR-ixtujcru^  VI.  3) ;  reaaoa  appre- 
hends the  principles  of  science  (apxi,  or  ipx"',  '■™  (Tior^roi,  TI.  «). 

In  oannection  with  the  disnoetic  virtues,  anodier  conception,  eipresaed  bj  the  word 
so^  (wisdom),  is  considered  by  Aristotle.  This  wwd,  however,  does  not  denote  with  him 
a  Qnh  virtue  distinct  fVom  those  already  named,  but  the  highest  potencies  of  three  of 
tbem,  namely,  of  art,  science,  and  reason.  In  the  sphere  of  art.  It  has  a  rdaliM  signiflca- 
Uon  (to^  riv  mipiavToimiav,  wise,  slcilled  in  the  art  of  sculpture,  eta) ;  in  the  sphere  oT 
science  and  reason,  it  is  taken  absolutely  (<i^^,  <n>  urd  lilpof,  ovfT  iUo  n  i"'^),  and  i» 
defined  as  the  adeuee  and  the  reason  of  those  things  which  have  by  their  natnre  the 
highest  Wortli  or  rank  (ftrarT^/ai  nil  hid;  ruf  ri/rdruv  r$  fiiuei,  YL  I).     In  ooe  pasaage 

(£A.  MCf  yi.  1)  ea^,  in  the  relative  sense  of  the  word,  Is  termed  the  "virtue  of  art" 
{iptr^  flx"^)'!  bit  )'  ^"^  *">'  follow  fVom  this,  that  art  itself  is  not  a  virtue,  nor 
diat  science  and  reason  are  not  virtues  until  they  rise  to  absolute  wisdom,  for  all  Umm 
Ifci;  portidpata  neoesaarily  in  truth,  and  all,  which  do  tluB,  are  virtues  (SOt.  IHc.,  YI. 
iaeq.). 

To  practical  wisdom  (fpAnieif)  belong  prudence  {n^oiAia),  whidl  Suds  out  the  right 
means  for  the  cod  fixed  upon  {VI.  ]0),  and  understanding  {oimtait),  which  is  ezerciaed  in 
pas^ng  correct  Judgments  on  that  respecting  which  fpiv^it  gives  practiad  precepts. 
KFVtaif  is  crimes!  {tprra^),  ^pivtiait  ia  imperative  (nrinucru^) ;  correct  discrimination  (n^it) 
is  the  ftauctlon  of  the  tvy^funr,  or  the  man  of  good  sense  (YT.  11). 

E/updrEui  (of  whidi  Book  VIL  of  the  Nie.  EOiica  treats)  is  moral  strmgdi  or  self-controL 
Where  this  la  wanting,  that  discrepancy  arises  between  insight  and  action,  which  would 
be  impossible  if  (as  Socrates  taught)  knowledge  posRessed  an  absolute  power  over  the  will. 
The  occasion  for  self-control  arises  in  connection  with  whatever  Is  pleasurable  or  paiafyil ; 
In  the  latter  case  it  is  endurance  (nafinpla). 

Friendship  (/ft^ia)  is  of  three  kinds,  according  aa  it  is  based  on  the  agreeable,  the  naef^ 
or  the  good.  The  last  is  the  noblest  and  most  enduring  {EOi.  Nic,  YUL  and  IS  ).  The 
love  of  truth  should  have  precedence  before  love  to  the  persons  of  our  friends  {Bth.  J^  L 
4,  1096a,  16;  cf.  PUt,  Rep.,  X.  E96b,  c). 

The  natural  community,  to  which  the  individual  primarily  belonga,  is  the  &mily.  Ths 
domestic  economy  hkcludes,  when  complete,  husband,  wife,  children,  and  servanta.  To  tha 
Bervants  the  master  of  the  house  should  be  an  absolute  ruler,  not  forgetting,  however,  to 
temper  his  rule  with  mildness,  so  that  the  man  in  the  servant  may  also  be  respected.  To 
the  wife  and  children  he  must  be  as  one  who  rules  over  Rreemen ;  to  the  foimer  as  aa 
ardton  in  a  free  oommonwealtb,  to  the  latter  as  a  king  by  right  of  affection  and  aeuioritT' 
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(AtiC,  L  ch.  4).  It  beeomei  him  to  cmn  more  Tor  hii  tanulj,  u  human  b^aga,  and  for  their 
viKus,  than  for  gun  {FoL,  L  6). 

The  character  of  the  IkmU;  UTe  ta  Mseatially  dependant  on  the  duracter  of  the  dvil 
govenuacDt.  Uan  ia  hy  Dfltnre  a  political  animal  (PbL,  I.  i).  The  atata  is  the  moat  oom- 
probenslTe  human  society.  This  aocietj  ihould  not  be  an  undilTereDtiBted  ualtf,  but  an 
articulated  whole  (PoL,  IL  1  aaq.)-  The  end  of  the  Itate  is  good  living  {ei  Cff),  C  a.,  the 
moralltf  of  the  dtizena  and  their  happmeaa  aa  founded  on  virtue  {Fai,  VIL  8).  The  and 
of  the  state  ii  of  a  higher  order  than  are  the  actual  cauaes  which  may  hara  led  to  its 
eitatence  (flii.,  I.  a :  ^  iri^ .  .  .  jm/Jvii  /Uv  off  roi  t^v  hmaty  woa  Si  tov  ti  t^). 

Bince  the  highest  Tlrtue  Is  Intellectual,  it  follows  that  the  pre-eminent  duty  of  the  Stati 
la,  not  to  train  the  dtizena  to  military  ezcellsnce,  but  to  trab  tham  for  the  light  nia  of 
paaoa. 

The  Tarioas  Forms  of  QoTemment  are  ranked  by  Aristotle  (sa  he  himself  intimatei. 
Fol^  IV.  2)  in  the  same  order  as  by  the  author  of  the  PoUtiaa  (p.  303  seq.),  whom  he  de- 
nominates as  rif  Tuv  npinpoi/  (one  who,  before  Aristotle,  bad  treated  of  the  same  suttject, 
by  whom  he  can  scaroely  mean  Plato^  but  ratlier  some  natoniit).  But  the  pohit  of  view 
from  which  he  enumerates  them  is  not  (aa  hi  the  FaiiHau)  that  of  legality  or  ill^ality,  bot 
that  of  the  measure  in  wMch,  hi  each,  the  rulers  seek  the  conunon  advantage  of  all,  of 
only  their  own  profit  'Whea  the  rulers  seek  rather  the  good  of  all,  than  their  own  pcoSt, 
their  goTermuent  is  good ;  otborwise  It  is  bad.  In  either  case  three  forma  of  govemment 
■re  possible,  according  as  the  number  of  rulers  is  one,  a  few,  or  many.  Hence  these  sis 
forms  of  goTemmBnt,  whose  names  are  monarchy,  aristocracy,  and  polity  (iroiiTEfo,  "the 
cKKnmon  name  for  sU  poUties  "),  on  the  one  hand ;  end  tyranny,  oliganiy,  and  democracy, 
on  the  other  {PoL,  IIL  1).  The  placing  of  the  government  m  the  tunds  of  all  the  dtizena 
is  JnsdSed  by  the  prindple,  that  power  belongs  to  the  fVee  ss  such.  The  rule  of  the  few, 
or  of  only  one,  may  result  either  from  wealth  or  (Vom  education,  or  both.  For  every  par- 
ticniar  state,  that  form  must  be  sought  which  comsponda  with  the  given  eonditioni  (4  in 
TuHi  vwoiaifitiim  ipumi).  The  very  best  form  of  government,  is  the  aristocracy  of  intel- 
lectual eminence  and  moral  worth,  whether  these  qualities,  In  their  highest  development, 
be  Ibund  in  a  few  persons,  or  only  in  one. 

None  but  a  brave  people  is  capable  of  freedom,  and  only  among  cultured  nations  Is  a 
oomprehensive  and  enduring  political  union  possible.  It  is  only  whera  courage  and  cul' 
tore  are  combined  (as  in  the  Uellenes,  who  are  thus  disUnguiahed  fVom  the  Xorthsm  and 
Oriental  nations),  that  a  stste  can  eiist  at  once  large  and  I^ee,  and  it  is  only  in  this  oaaa 
that  a  nation  ia  justified  in  extending  its  mle  over  peoples  less  advanced  (Ait,  VIL  1). 

The  laws  must  accord  with  the  form  of  the  government  {Pol,  IIL  11). 

The  lawgiver  most  care  moat  of  all  for  the  education  of  the  young  {FaL,  TUL  I  seq.). 
The  mpreme  end  of  aH  ^sdplioe  should  be  virtue.  Things  which  are  aervioeable  for 
externa}  ends  may,  however,  and  should  also  be  made  a  subject  of  Instruction,  exoept 
where  they  tend  to  reader  the  learner  vulgar  (C  e.,  disposed  to  soek  external  gain  on  itt 
own  account).  Grammar,  gymnastics,  music,  and  drawing  are  the  general  elementary 
topics  of  instruction. 

Art  {tlx"l),  hi  the  wider  sense  of  the  term,  sa  signifying  that  skill  in  giving  form  to 
any  material,  which  reaults  fVom  or  at  least  depends  on  the  knowledge  of  rules,  baa  a 
twoftdd  object:  it  haa  either  to  complete  what  nature  has  been  unable  to  complete  or  it 
may  imilate  {Pliyi.,  IL  8 ;  iXut  n  #  rjjn;  ri  /liv  f Ttri^i,  &  ^  ft"'!  HimaTii  hnpyi' 
oaaOai,  ri  H  /u/itiTai),  Nature  has  left  man  naked  and  unarmed,  but  haa  hnparted  to  hhn 
the  ability  to  acquire  nearly  all  varieties  of  srtistio  skill,  and  has  given  him  the  hand,  aa 
the  instrument  of  h]stnimeDtB(il«i^)rtjlB.,iy.  10).   The  uieful  arts  anbaem  th*  ends  of 
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pracUaJ  life.  TmititiTe  art  aappUea  &  rafioed  tmuieineiit  (dia]w)i})  and  racTMtkin  {ivaiif, 
1%  awmviof  dnjfntwnf);  It  emaniapitoB  (uMapait)  (be  soul  horn  the  prenure  of  pent^p 
(belingt,  throu^  a  barmleca  (and  in  other  raapecta  poutirelf  beneficial)  eidtation  at 
them  (PaL,  Tin.  7).  Bf  naSapait  (puriflcatkon)  ia  not  to  be  underatood  a  pariflcatioD  of 
the  CMlinga  fVotn  the  bad  that  ia  in  them,  but  rather  the  tamporaiy  removal,  diacharge, 
nulUflcatloD  of  the  feeling*  or  postioiu  themaeWeB  (cf.  fbl,  II.  1167  a,  e-7,  where  the  salia- 
fbctioQ  of  a  paauonata  desire  ia  represented  aa  producing  a  "healing  olFeet").  While  th» 
repreaeDiation  drswa  to  ita  artistic  coDclDaioa,  the  feeling*  ezdted  in  the  suaceptible  spec- 
tator  and  auditor  Ijecwme,  b;  a  corKspondii^  and  natural  movement  atUted.  Woriia  of 
art,  in  which  aubjecta  of  more  than  ordtuar/  beaut;  or  elevatioD  are  imitated,  maj  aerre 
aa  a  means  of  ethical  culture  (iroiitiia,  /loA^i^);  lo,  In  particular,  certain  kinda  of  muaic  and 
painting,  and,  unqueationablj,  certain  descriptiooa  of  poetry  alto.  Art  att^ns  its  ends  hj 
imitation  (fiiinioif).  That  which  it  imitates,  however,  la  not  bo  much  the  particular,  with 
which  the  accidental  1*  largely  oonbected,  aa,  rather,  the  eaaence  of  ita  particular  objeot, 
•nd,  aa  it  were,  the  tendanc;  of  nature  in  ita  fonnation;  in  other  wordi,  art  must  idealise 
Ita  Buttfecta,  each  in  Ita  peculiar  character.  When  this  requiremeot  is  rightly  met,  the 
reaulting  work  of  art  ia  beautiful,  elUiough  the  object  imitated  may  be  not  (aa  iu  tbe  cas* 
<tf  the  Tragedy)  more  beautiful  and  noble  than  ordinary  object!,  bnt  (as  in  the  case  of  the 
Comedy)  only  equal  or  even  inferior  to  the  latter  in  these  respects,  nie  good,  when  aa 
BUch  it  is  also  agreeable,  ia  beautiAiI  ^SkeL,  I.  9).  Beauty  implies  a  certain  magnitude  and 
/order  (Aet,  ch.  7). 

^e  Tragedy  ia  defined  by  Aristatle  aa  the  inltatiTe  repT«eent>tion  of  a  «eiglit;y, 
finished,  and  more  or  leas  eitdnded  action,  in  language  beautified  bj  various  apedes  of 
omamentaUon  [meter  and  song],  which  are  diatributed  aeparately  to  the  different  parts  of 
the  work  [the  dialogical  and  choral},  acted  and  not  merely  recited,  and,  by  exciting  pily  and 
fear,  purging  the  mind  of  such  passions*  (fariv  oiiv  rpayifdia  /li/aiaK  Tpdf cue  airovdaiof 
*nl  rthiof,  /liyrSot  ixoivvc,  i^va/iivi,)  Ujy  jT'^C  '"^ory  riiv  MCm  iv  rw;  /lapioif  ipiivruv 
Kal  ov  di'  airoy/f^Jof,  6^  i?,iov  sal  ^^ov  Ttipaivouaa  n^  Tuv  Totobrov  ica^nfiaruv  K^^apatv^ 
Fait,  ch.  S).  The  definition  requires  that  the  subject-matter  of  the  tragedy  should  be 
aerious  and  morally  elevated  (irpdjnjf  ainiulfu'iic),  and  that  its  form  should  be  estheUcally 
pleaaing  (i}(tw>/ifi^  Ujv).  The  lost  words  tadkiote  the  cathartic  operation  of  trage<jj:  the 
feu'  eiclt«d  in  the  spectator  by  the  traj^cal  events  repreaented  and  the  conaequeal  flow  of 
sympathy  m  him  are  followed  by  the  satisfaction  and  subsidence  of  the  tendency  to  foster 
such  feelings  (iL  &,  Ibelings  of  fear  and  pity).f    The  napaaKtvaftai  aM)  and  the  Kadaptif, 

*  n»t,  UDtwf;  Dthrr  thltig^  pltj  uid  felio  foar  lad  nflnie*  ihonld  b«  Indndrd  uiong  ths  moni  *!•- 
amt*  gr  Ikt  tngtij  hail  dnid;  b»a  Hid  ij  Flito.  Fliaidr,  p.  iK,  wtm  tha  •ddilloo  of  th«  (bird 
•Innrnt  (mciuin,  iniAitTuu  pW'm)  [ndloitn  pUlnlj  Itut  (t  InMt  PIUd  did  not  cunUmplau  tbf  fictuUeo 
In  tba  >p«tttur  oT  t—t  on  hli  own  umnnt— u  InterprcUtlun  iirTuaeouilf  (Iven  li  Lniliig  lo  Uia  '■(par'* 
((ArittBtl*.  CC  Ar^  AiU,!!,  p.l4Ki,t8;  l•,l>■l<B■■.t■ 
t  Tlia  ufc^mi  nr  TatiwiiiTiv  t»-^u  hu  b(*n  ihoim.  In  pirtleDUr  bf  J.  Scn»rl— flnti  partthatliin  of 
lha«B(itlau,bDtii(tanipanr}')ciiivid[iatl(Hii)/tti*lBdiTld»lIram  ttielrliidii«Mw;TMtviBld  KitdsSB* 
U,1B0f*  apaelfle^lf  (irlth  BvnuyaX  u  s  tvlitf  from  pArmuiant  tmotloBAl  tandenulu  {fenrfDinrH,  iiiii- 
pitlHtla  dtepulUoB,  rle.),  abulntd  bj  (lvln(  wsf  u  Hxm  for  Iha  Udm.  nor  (with  HelDrlch  Wdl,  who 
n|vdt  rw  tmmimr  ini#aiian»  u  tlig  »t)]KtlTc  OinlllTii,  irlUi  nun  ondentood  u  tlw  nbjrct)  m  iiien1]> 
iidcllTananbnnUiaaMMlBfu  whlchalundithmrutoCiir  thaeiliiDHlDn  whkli  to1l<>w(,«]otliiBal  ci- 
eltaiDUI,  tm  nlhw  (u  ihavn  bj  ma  In  Flehu'i  ZtUiM/t,  ToL  H,  iat\  ud  In  an  nrltcle  on  Arbtatla'i 
doetrin*  tt  Iha  natara  and  fStct  ol  art,  ^6U^  Vol  BO^  IBd,  and  alas  by  A.  IMrln^  «ha  iiynra  (Win  the 
medical  saaartlM  lorn,  In  lb*  i'JWol,  XXL  ISM),  ■•  a  tcmpiirar7ninaTal,oKinlBatlDn,niil1in«itlan  of  tba 
aalTta.    In  riato.  F/umlo.  p.  Ke,  tUm^nt  At  t<a>w  =•  a  ddlvaranac  (of  tha  aooD^an 
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the  ezdtatkm  ud  the  natunl  aubsideiiae  of  the  feeUiiga  uul  their  final  counterpoiBa, 
ttUMjuiliaiMioii,  and  emaodpatioii,  irlll  ba  the  more  surely  anU  oompleMly  tocotttplltbed  in 

■Mimi  f  ii'h  wUA  PMMC*  li  rl«litl7  cfM  bT  IMrliif  {PhUeL.  ZXL  p.  MB)  In  lllMtnUaB  of  tbe  medbiri 

OK  at  tha  (ccBi.  A(iIbM  Danuj'a'  iBUrpnUUan  li  Di*y  b«  urged  ttut  oMttati  b1>  ■rgninfii^  for  Hu  m- 
d«lBf  of  ■■fc^rxa*  '  reUflf  obUlBtd  byflrlDf  my  u."i»r  UM  tar  Lbv  randeriiif  of  ^h^^^mtb  u  "toiH 
doiwl  ^tiyoiOiBiw,"  taa  be  rtgirttd  m  iltiaointiMlTB.  Md  tint,  ■eeordliif  to  AJ_  VIII.  I,  p.  lUli,  t  h4. 
It  1>  DOC  Uir  n#«u,bnt  tba  n«H,s  tgni  M  'molIgB''  («*4*hX  "taloh  li  ipoku  sf  u  lb*  ol^Ht  if 
.  Wbcn  Plata  iliDs  at  tlH  pemiumt  dallTrnno  of  mufRiDi  AsMiwdoiubr  tlialr  extlrpwloa, 
nlM  (o  ba  obulnod  throBjh  UhIt  Terf  (ictlitlBB  (br  Brtlfiolal 
An*r  hnrlBi;  mnile,  wttnrHlnf  Uh  n[>r<MDliU<>ii  of  i  tiiv«Iy, 
ilp1«d  ^7  thtlr  wj  «lhuiallo&  v*  tv  a  kbh  ptufvd  mt  irf 
B»(M<«»»m);  boi  liihnarh  it  [<  ool;  thamotli-iii  ImnwdUUIrciolIod  b^  iha  gl»B  vurk  of  ut  wttsh 
ars  tba*  allBCIail  dlrMUf.  ju  IndlnellT  ill  otbrr  ilmllar  amultou.  ufalch  Ml  iBto  tba  iuna  ooeapt  witk 
Ibaoi  ud  late  whtcb  tbr  emotlciia]  (sihI«dct  m1(bt  biTt  bMB  daTalored  bad  It  not  baaa  thai  diTaitedt 
an  duIUrir  pnijad  awn/:  ■*  in  tonpnnrltT  Itpvd  (or  "cleaoMd')  tna  all  of  tham,  bdUI  tba  Beoia- 
altf  ariKi  aaaw  fortbatr  aicttsUnn  and  nbanitrnn.  Tba  at^aet  la  h«e  Bot  lo  eillriialt  tba  feallnc* 
(*tfil  ansa  for  at),  Bnr  to  gananto  apiUir  at  area  ciodanlsd  amotlDB,  Dor  t«  It  to  affact  ■  (qaallOtlTB) 
iDptovaEtwat  (putOeaikDii)  af  tha  amotlaBa,  bat  trntbrr  to  bdnt  about  a  prortdoul  aatlafltetloB  of  * 
ragnlarlj  nearriag  amoticiiul  InaUact,  aa  Isatlact  wblah  la  In  ItHlI  allogetbtr  Donnal.  bat  wblcb  bf 
kiaf  enatlnBaaer  would  bnooia  mu  tnipnJlinrgt  la  tb*  wnj  of  ollior  niBcUoiia,  Hpadtllj  tba  iiM^it  (or 
fDactlon  ot  eofnltlTa  Ifamlni:),  (vr  wblefa  rtajoii  It  maat  b«  appgaaod  ^aeoordlEiiT  to  Ahatdtla,  hj  allovliif 
It  ]iui  and  praiw  laUabccInn)  uid  tba  kbI  ftwl  or  u  If  cl«ii»d  rnm  tc    Tbli  iDtiinct  li  not  intnir 

■Itad  In  eaaaa  vbtn  II  appean  wllh  abBanul  ativBirth  (aa  la  antbaaliala),  vbanca  Arlitotla'.  U  BIplalalBf 
UweoDttptnf  Catliinla  (n>L,VIIL7>,hi^niwltb  ipoh  caiM.  (Cf.  PliC  Z^pu.  VIL  p.  IMwq.)  WItk 
thedtbanlBarihefaallsin  la  Btwuarllj  gtnaaclfd  a  iffm  of  pleaaan  tm»'{«r*M.  m**  <*«■*<).  wbathat 
the  ftaliiv  Itaaif  «■«  cit1(>Iiu1Ij  intplritlng  or  d<|>rHdng.  (CT,  nuTimoBt  niIcr«Maa  bjpnau  mpcetlq;  tha 
nllcf  nbltb  aHaaa  mm  tba  aipnaalDB  of  tbr  fe<lin|r>-u.  &  q,  OoaCbr'a  wordi  cnn«rDlii|[  U»  "dlrlBa 
worth  of  tonvi  aad  teart,**  ooBcemIng  the  amotlanaL  nllff  ariilof  rroni  tha  prodBotii'P  of  work!  of  art, 
.AadL,l»iMpLnin><t,Jb-.i(<l:  tt'i— m  f  :t^KMn;B«r«n»<^cU.(-Uii  brin/ad  irllli  eriaaoTiHdB'n. 
and  Dthan.)   The  ot^artofivlli  not  to  tnmefomi  iHtwiaif  rilatlDg  aaiutlDBi  (tboaa  of  oommoD  llft\bBtta 

(Bfcrlr  *>ltlHg  to  ba  nmnid.  In  llaalf  the  Calhiraia  mtj  ofietHi  IndlSMwitlr  on  nnatfaaa  of  a  Bablc  or 
Ignobla  duraelar;  bat  aa  tba  nan  of  eoaraer  I^pe  craTei  aonancr  apreiea  of  eidtatlon,  ao  the  morenllBal 
oaTHaaeidtalloB  of  a  nobler  kind  (Ariac,  /M,  VIII.T:  nuKa  ripr  ^•rV^i'mt  <*  ■•'•fi'in'W'wr), 
Ailetulle  nqatna  that  tha  need  of  butb  elaaari  of  tba  pnbllT  ba  aaUaftrd,  Tfaa  pK^ieatd  tiettatloB  of  the 
aawtdoaa^  reparded  aaamere  meana  ot  Tecreatloo,  la  tanneil  «nnf  or  «ihJ««,balBaamcuf  of  nflnedeBtv- 
talnmmt  tbraagh  tbaenJoffneDtof  aWDrkofart  it  1<  kry^r^  di^fwy^  prrriuppoaea  a  df^m  of  inantal  eOl- 
Mra.  SIlll.iirictBorbl(harl,  which  IraTS  tha  nnealtlntod  inin  nBBiored  at  tha  nuntani, whan  they  aOiird 
the  pareH  aBjormint  to  tba  ou]tliaUd,m>iv  KFTe  a*  •  meuii  of  cahnn  for  Iha  trimii>r,>oai>tDinlng  hiB  IS 
ba(ladandlsB»anaaaBdwbanhaDugbt(^u><ir<a>  ;km;T«uar*wf  oraU  t<;)aiid  m  nflDlnghlidlipoil- 
tioB.  TblaeO^eteiB  aalba  prodaoed  by  ercrr  kind  nf  art,  bntDnlrhr  that  which  IdoltlKa.  1,  a.,  wbldi  retro- 
daoea  Ita  objaeta  la  ftinni  mora  aieallont  and  bmrs  beautlftil  tbaa  Ihoaa  which  Ihej  euBBiontr  or  aotnallr 
puaiEia;Bor  caa  It  be  paodacwl  In  eTerjr  paraon,  butonljin  one  who  It  eapahla  Dt colli nUoa,  hoBoa  dilell)'' 
latbafoanc.  AriitatlatonnilblBIha  athk«]rSaiitiirart(ap»f  *^fT^H>Ma,tu*vA().  la  tblaaoanectlon 
hala/apanlenlaratreMOBcenalnklBdaormnile,   TbaTngtdyCllkalba  Spot)  beara.ao»rdliigtn  its  deflnl- 

I1aii(n>i>iwii  •fif Iiii'iiil.lbit  nliiTitiiilTiiitilri  rbiiaitiii.  irlilnli  niihri  rtiii  -|itini1raHiin"  tfffnUrT" 

b;  It  Bobaarrlant  U>  -reflaod  eBlertalBnvent."  Tbli  ehataclar  rtndan  tt  eapabU  of  aarrlBf  the  aadi  of 
tlUeal  CHlhira.  SUIl,  Ariiwtle  ba*  at  leaat  not  cxpteulj  eoaaldcred  the  Tngedj  aa  a  meaoa  of  edHCaUuD  tkir 
the  jouBf.  bat  leania  ntbtr.  In  tivatinf  of  it,  to  praaLippoar  the  axiatrnccofa  publlo  poaaraalaf  la  |«Barnl  a 
aalftcicBt  drgrea  of  ealtare  (even  (haagh  Bot  wbnilj  IVea  from  defldeadrB  la  thia  reapeei)  to  appreolata  It  aa 
ameoa  of-reflBsd  aBIntil anient "  [tttytrf^);  hot  la  Tlnw  of  the  Tviabllltf  In  the  tnau  dagiHOf  onltnr* 
of  thiipnbli^  Ariatollacaa  aot  bare  taeant  completely  to  aidada  fVoBi  araoBg  IbaaffHlaof  theTrafedfj 
ItaeBtctaaaalntlrameDt  of  etblal  dledpllae.  Wllh  Ibe  -Catbama' eflWoted  bjur  v^a"  ta  na11t7 
■IwajB  >jlBiid  bf  aoaaa^  aaiua  Iha  other  tffaela  of  tba  auna.— tha  latter  aDceti  Sow  IVom  the  *■  Calbanli." 
bat  are  geaerlcallj  diSereDt  from  It.  Tba  eatbartlc  hrdonlc.  aad  (thIooHlladplInarj  cffact*  w 
la  oonocpUon,  and  Bbj  iaterpntatlaB  *f  '^  Chlfaanla,**  wbkhliMladaa  In  Ita  eoaoaptioa  tbeaotJ 
natlDB,"  -  reBnamaal,''  ■*  amaBoliMloB  IVoa  the  (oadin^  iif  low  and  BeUlth  iBpolaea,"  ata.,1 
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the  ap«etetor,  Ha  mote  complete  the  work  of  art  ii  in  Itseli;  or  the  more  tnie  It  is  to  the 
objectJTO  norms,  wbixt  «r«  fouoded  In  the  nature  of  the  object  representad,  and,  Mpeciallr. 
tbe  less  it  is  wanting  (in  what  Qoethe  demanda  in  the  interesta  of  ite  eatharUc  operation, 
namelf)  in  the  element  of  a  reooncdUng  rounding  oIT  or  Jbtale.  Tbe  feelii^  awakened  bj 
the  tragedj,  though  painnil,  yet  oontaioc  in  itaelf  an  eleratiug  and  pleaeurable  element, 
inaimudi  aa  it  is  a  feeling  of  Bfinpatlij  with  wliat  is  noble.  This  mixed  cbancter  of  the 
f«elii^  Is  not  eipresaljr  affirmed  by  Aristotle  in  the  parts  of  the  Foetiea  which  are  now 
extant,  hut  it  is  affirmed  in  the  JffutoricQ.  11,  13T01>,  24-3S),  where,  in  tt»  threnodj, 
Aristotle  Sods  iuTolved  not  only  tbe  sentiment  of  sadness,  but  also  the  pleasure  of 
memory  and,  bo  to  speak,  the  plessure  of  bringing  before  the  mind  in  the  present  thoM 
things  which  the  hero  did  in  his  Ufa,  Bud  what  sort  of  a  man  he  was. 

Auiilisnr  and  subordhiate  to  Politics  is  Rhtii/rie,  tbe  art  of  persuasion  (dtwvur  rtpi 
ImvTov  Tot  Bta^oi  ri  EHfcjfi/ifvini  viBaviv,  RheL,  I.  S).  The  Ijuslness  of  Rhelorio  is  not 
so  mnch  to  persuade,  sa  to  Aimish  >  knowledge  of  those  considerations  which,  in  conneo- 
tion  with  any  subject  in  hand,  are  persuasive.  It  is  of  no  use  to  attempt  to  couvinoe  tho 
masses  of  men  by  scientJ9c  srgumeots.  Tbe  Iwais  of  one's  argumentation  must  be  that 
whicA  is  known  to  all  (nxui).  The  rhetorical  srt  must  indeed  be  sble  to  give  in  appear- 
snoe  of  equal  credibility  to  contradictotj  BBsertiona.  But  the  intention  (irpoaiptmc)  of  tha 
orator  must  be  to  arrive  at  the  true  and  the  just  The  rhetorical  faculty,  which  may  be 
developed  and  applied  either  In  a  gtx>d  or  in  a  bad  sense,  should  be  employed  by  ns  only 
in  the  good  sense.  Tbe  possibility  of  beii^  perverted  to  wrong  uses,  belongs  to  rlietorio 
in  company  with  every  thing  that  is  gooH,  eicept  virtue ;  but  this  ftct  does  not  destroy  ilM 
utility  (J«et,  L  1). 

g  61.  The  diaciplee  of  Aristotle  in  tbe  nezt  two  to  three  ceotories 
after  his  death,  particnlarlj  TheophraetUB  of  Leabas,  Eudtmns  of 
Bhodes,  AristozentiB  the  Musician,  Dieeearch,  Clearchns  of  Soli, 
aod  also  Strato  tlie  PhyBicist,  Ljco,  Ariato,  Hieronjmus,  Critolana, 
DiodoruB,  Staseaa,  and  Cratippus  (which  latter  was  heard  st  Athena 
by  Cicero's  son  Marcus),  abandoned,  for  the  most  part,  metaphysical 
Bpecnlation,  and  applied  themselves  either  to  the  atady  of  nature  or 
to  a  more  popular  treatment  of  Ethics,  at  the  Bome  time  modifying  in 
many  ways  the  teaching  of  Aristotle — mostly  in  a  naturalistic  diretv 
tion.  Tbe  later  Peripatetics  returned  again  to  the  peculiar  tx)ncep- 
tioDB  of  Aristotle ;  their  merita  are  founded  chiefly  in  their  ez^^eeia 
of  his  works.     The  moet  noteworthy  ez^;etefl  were  Andronicna  of 

^wed  u  BB-ArlnUtallu,  Iiasuh  tl  sffknH  tha  gtmnilr-mukcd  gppcKltUn  In  whlob  ArlatoU*  pISMS 
tittfmrtoiUhm.  (Ct,  la  soDariMtlon.  Ajlit, /Wit,  S,  1S41 1, » :  «>  faru  i  aMix  ^Sxir.  iMi  ^-iMar 
ifytaaruiir,  mart  wp^  nit  Tvavifnwf  mvnf  KOAfout  xPVThi',  J»  all  4  9mpia  vaSoptftr  |i^AAa»  JiiiT**  ^ 
nOnnr.    lb.  7,  1341  b,  S« :  4uUr  U  »  fu^  tnnr  ■MH;Mm  ri  iimn-i  Xfir*^  >•'»,  •**■  lai  lAn^MF  x*f^ 
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lUiodee,  the  arranger  of  the  works  of  Aristotle  (about  70  b.  a.), 
Boethoa  of  Sidon  (who  lived  in  the  time  of  CeeBar),  Nicolaua  of 
DamaBCiie  (who  tanght  at  "Rome  ander  Angnstos  and  Tiberius), 
Alexaoder  of  JEpe  (a  teacher  pf  Nero),  AepaaiaB  and  Adrastna  of 
Aphrodisias  (abont  120  a.  d.),  Alexander  of  Aphrodieias  (sboat  200 
A.,  D.),  who  was  called  theEzegete  car'  i^ox^;  and  among  the  still 
later  interpraten  (of  the  school  of  the  Keo-Platouiats),  Porphyrins 
(in  the  third  century),  Xhemistios  (in  the  foorth),  and  Fhiloponna 
and  Simplicins  (in  the  sixth  century  atW  Christ). 

A.  Tnndilnibnii,  Uettr  Mt  OartMbmg  da-  PwipiOttltAtii  SOM  M  SMatut,  f^  lO-lK,  In  tlH 
MlMlblT  Ccpcrti  of  the  Bui  At<Ht.  d.  Wtm^  Fcbnurj,  ISU;  H.  Meunr,  PiripatlttBntm  pWMepHla 
maralit  MSHdiHi  ,SMa«in,  Walsur,  ISH.  Ct  MtiMlu,  In  UiUtirt  ZdtaiAr.  /.  d.  O^W,  laW,  p. 
MSh«. 

Thm  eitut  work!  of  ThMpbrutm  vnv  Bnt  printed  with  thou  of  Arfilotla  at  Ttnigs,  l<K-«6. 
TitpltraiU  BmU  quat  njmmt,  id.  la.  Oottlob  BehncMer,  Ltlpdo.  IBlS-tl ;  Id.  7r.  Wltnintr,  Bne- 
ba,  IMS;  Lelpdc,  ISMj  Pvli,  IML  On  the  *«ki  of  ThsapbnHIM  ninpu*  Henn.  IjHner  {AnaltOa 
Jiteptmatia  [dim.  AhhuiuIi}.  Leipsle,  ISfig,  tai  M.  JTU,  XTl.  !>[>.  Ut  leq.  Bad  470  nq.);  db  Ma 
rkfkiien  oorki  bare  bacn  pgblUlKd  bj  Kurt  Bpnnfd  {Alteu.  lEtt)  and  E.  Hiijri  I^OltA.  d*r  BaUmik, 
L  B  aef..;  an  hla  AyekeJiw.  cC  rhlllppaaB  (Mi  <Mp-nrn,  S  ralt^  Brrlln,  IS3I),  uo  bla  T^eofom  KrUcb* 
(/b^cAwl7B^  I^  pp.a8-MS):  od  hli  dillnratloB  uf  buuin  -chanatn.'  eC.amaiif  later  wriUrn,  Carl 
Zell  (Fratbni^  18Sft-W>,  PlmiM  (EaUtnr,  1SSS-N).  H.  E.  Foh  (iVopr,  Halla  and  AltenbDit,  18U,  'U,  *«), 
Ft.  IlaDg*(i)<Kitou>^Lg|pa.  ISU);  eC  alas  n.  C^turoeC, *d.  Few,  Mpa.  ISASiarf.  Eu;.  Pateiwu,  Lilpa. 
\W>\  Jk  Bimara,  Tluoptmloi  SOrf/t  Knr  Fr6mmifkeit,  fte  Aitrv?  aw  StU^UmifA.  t»«  trit. 
wutarU  AaunbMffm  nt  ParpliyTiot  Setiifl  Wur  BteiaUtaml:4it,Btills,iail;  ntop*r.  ChaneCtt 
miada-H  da  FWlt  Ub.  X,  •!,  T.  I.  Uaalnf,  Hanaii.  1B«3. 

Ob  endamna.  Ma  A  Tb.  H.  Pritiaafav  (/X  Aid.  AlodM  pUTcvvAf  PtrlpatiHM  rUa  il  KripHt,  In  U( 
adIlloD  of  the  Aid.  JCEUdl  Begeoabart,  1BS1).  Th*  JVopnena  or  End.  bare  been  edtlad  b;  Spaafal 
(Aulanl  Skoda  FtripaUtM  Jnfmnta  fWH  npimtU.  Berlin,  IBM,  M  rdlUcn,  ino). 

Trafuirnu  from  the  wrltlnca  at  later  ParipUetlca  (Artaloianni,  DCeoareh,  Pbanlaa,  Cleaicbna,  D*- 
BKtitna,  Stnbo,  and  othrra)  ba<e  ben  oolleeted  tofelher  b/  Carl  UUlar  In  hla  JVntfK  SUariaamm 
Orate^  VaL  IL.  raila,  IMS. 

ArUoeamu*  eramdaOti  dir  XyOmO,  Greek  and  Omnan,  ad.  b;  Hclnr.  PanHBir,  Hasan,  IMi; 
JrUm.riitilXM.jTagiiiiKlvm,id.3.B.Bnttlt  (d(H\  Boon.  IBM;  ArWomul  ^irrnioK.  fiiM eaparawif^  la 
Onek  aad  Oersian,  bT  Fanl  Mangnard,  Berlin,  IHS.  OT  ArltlDiaBU  tnat  W.  L.  Mahna  (Amat  inS>, 
Blracb  (Jr.  *.  (.  OrandtUfi  d.  SJkyam,  G.-Pr^  Thorn,  ICMV  I>aDl  Marqnard  (M  /Ir.  7\rt»Uttl  EU- 
mmUU  hanaomicU,  dim.  (luiv.,  Bonn,  IMS).  Carl  Ten  Ju  (In  the  /■UloL,  ToL  W,  ISM,  pp.  MX>->18),  and 
Bnah.  Brill  lAr.'i  rkyOn.  uad  me(r.  Jteawiffam  «.  <4h.  Fona.  e.  :t  £aAr^  Leipale,  1B10). 

IHeanmM  qtira  mpmiKt,  ad.  Mu.  Fahr,  Dannit.  1U1.  Of  Dloasroh  treat  Av«.  Dnttmuin  (BerlU, 
IBM),  r.  OHOn  (In  SMr.  lur  ^riarA  h.  r«m.  LitUrataryttelL,  VoL  II.,  Gaaaal,  ISSI).  A.  F.  THIkt  (In  Opvaa. 
jitUoJ:.  I.  Bonn.  1«43),  Mich.  Sntnrfa  (In  Jlilangii  gr.-rom.  d*  CAead.  de  St.  PiUnb,  L  IBfiO),  and 
Frau  Sehmldl  ID*  StnuUdli  PentloC  it  MauanM  MuiukH  diatasU  d^faedUU,  dtu.  inavg.,  Bnt- 
Im,1HT). 

Ob  CItavhBa,  iC  J.  Bapt.  Tarraert  (D«  Oianlui  SoUtai,  GandaTl,  IKB). 

Ob  nulaa  ol  Enau,  eC  Ait(.  Volaln  (OaDdaTl,  IBM),  L  F.  Ebart  (Kital|d>us,  IBltl),  A.  Boeckh  (iB 
OwT-  inar.  ffmen.  VaL  II.,  Berlin,  16U,  p.  KU  aaq.). 

Ob  Demetrlaa  of  Phalrmi:  H.  Dohm  (Kiel,  ins),  Tb.  Benrlc  (RiBleln.  IBM],  Cb.  OiteiBan  (Oaca- 
feld,  IMI.  and  Fnlda,  IBST);  d  Oraarrl  (fflM  «.  pkOci.  AsoUUit.,  L  p.  lit  Mq.X 

On  Strata  cfldBipaaeoa:  C.  Nnverek  (Barlls,  18H)j  ef.  Erlacibe,  HmJamfH,  I.pp.H^4M. 

On  Ljeo:  Creuer  (In  the  Wt*<ur  Jaltrb^  1S88.  ToL  tl,  p.  «W  acq.). 

On  Arlato  il  Caoa :  J.  O.  Knbuiwin  (In  JoJm'i  JoM,^  g.  SupplmaMbd^  ISSd,  p.  IM  ^.),  F.  Blta^Al  (la 
lb*  Kteda.  Jfai^  ne*  aerlea,  L  IBU,  p.  IM  teq,),  Erlsche  (/braOkuivHi,  I.  p.  <og  aaq.K 

Later  FarlpateUea  aretmtedor  bj  Brandla  {Ctvr  dii  grUA  AuiUttr  dM  Arttt.  Or9..\aOiil  ADk. 
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Oi  RIwliu  of  DnnuMHi  <t  CMnd  TrlabCT  IQiuat  Xawnio,  Jit  1 ;  A  Jflcot  item.  IjieairteU. 
JNm.  0b1M>v~  BkUh,  IMI). 

fiorns  dT  the  work*  u/  AUxudw  of  AphrodMu  van  prlBtsd  Is  Uu  M  votams  of  tbs  Aiding  tdttloa 
U  Aiblalla,  Tnkie,  IWK-NL  AttaandH  AiilniaUI**tlt  da  ihWdu,  dt/alv.  Id  T*«nlaL  span.  Tenri. 
ISMi  i)</0fa,<d.Orelll,  Turin.  18U;  0whA  nut  tfniDr^  aL  L.  Spanc*!,  UDOhsh.  IHl;  (tomn.  f*  Jrlri. 
fHtajiJk..  td.  H.  BobIU.  Berlin.  lUT.  On  Aknndir  or  AphmdlilM*.  (f,  U«m*r  iAln.  Apkr.  qaatfiitntxr 
jvnMfBwt  I(&  ///.  «  7F,  pR)gi«niii  gf  ttis  JeaekCmlk.  Qyn.  of  BerUo,  ISUX  ud  MoailtHii  {£>■  to 
lOtrUttauluiKiTd,  tm.  tur  AL  O'Aphr.,  tutel  du  IralU  <la  duMn  U  dlt  Ubrt  pamBir,  Iraa.  oA- 
FvU,]niQ. 

AriMotle  iB.reporte4  (by  OelL,  y.  A.,  XIII.  S),  ahorU;  before  hii  death,  to  have 
iMnmed  to  the  queatiou,  whom  be  considered  worthy  to  suoceed  him  in  ths  office  of 
iiutructor,  the  aUegoiical  aoswer,  that  the  Leablaa  and  Rbodiui  wiocB  were  both  excel- 
lent, but  that  the  former  waa  the  nore  agreeable  (^iuv  i  /ita^);  thus  be  is  said  to 
have  detddod  as  between  Eudsmua  of  Rhodes  and  TbeophraatuB  of  LeBboa.  in  IkTor  of  the 
latter.  Oiving  thirty-flva  jetr*  alter  the  death  of  Aristotle,  Theopliraatus  was  the  leader 
of  the  Peripatetic  St^iool,  and  as  he  died  while  retuning  that  office,  at  the  age  of  ei^tj- 
il»(SioK.I>.,  V.  36,40,  &8),  he  must  have  been  bom  in  »13  or  372  b.c,  and  died  in  3 SS  or 
2S7.  His  ori^oal  name  was  Tyrtamus,  and  it  is  eaid  that  the  name  of  TbeophniBtuB 
waa  given  him  by  Aristotle,  on  account  of  tlie  charm  of  his  diBoouree.  TheophraBtus 
•nd  EndemuB,  In  their  works,  maiolj  supplement  the  works  of  Aristotle,  althou^  in 
some  cases,  they  attempt  to  correct  him.  Of  the  two,  Eudemus  seems  to  have  followed 
Aristotle  the  more  faith!\illy,  and  Theophrastua  to  haie  proceeded  the  more  bdependently. 
In  tbe  details,  in  which  they  deviate  from  Aristotle,  Eudemus  shows  rallier  a  Iheological, 
Theophraatus  a  mtturaliatic  bias ;  the  afflnities  of  the  f<»mer  are  thus  rstatively  Flatouie, 
those  of  TheophrastuB  Stratonic  Subsequent  writers  (<.  g.,  Proclus,  in  his  work  0% 
RiiMi)  drew  considerably  from  tbe  lo«t  work  of  Eudemua  on  (he  BUt4»7  of  Uathe- 

.  matical  and  Astronomical  Doctrines.  In  Logic,  the  doctrines  of  the  problematical  Judg- 
BMOt  and  the  syUogism  were  specidly  developed  by  Theophrastua  and  Budemn&  In 
lletapbysics  and  Psychology,  Theophrastos  manllbste  a  eertaln  leanhig  toward  the  hypoth- 
esis of  immanence  in  connection,  with  problems  which  Aristode  would  have  solved  by  the 
doctrine  of  tranaoendenee ;  jet,  on  tbe  whote,  Theophrastua  remained  true  to  the  ideas  of 
Aiistotle.'  niuB  he,  like  Aristotle  (aocordiog  to  Simpl.,  ui  F%i/t.,  t.  21G),  treata  the  reason 
(va£r)  M  tbe  better  and  diviner  part  of  man,  afflroting  that  it  ia  implanted  in  man  frran 
without  in  a  perfect  state,  and  is  not  generated  and  developed  ftom  within :  so  also  lie 
admits  a  oertaln  partition  (xapta/iSt)  of  the  reason.  Tet  he  teaches  that  that  fsculty  Is  In ' 
KXne  sense  congenital  (aifi^ot)  with  man,  but  how,  our  reports  do  not  clearly  infbrm  na. 
He,  too,  terms  the  activity  of  thought  a  apeaes  of  motion  (sivvairj.but  not  motion  in  space. 
In  Ethics,  Theophrastua  laid  great  empba^  on  the  "Choregia"  of  virtue,  or  on  eitemaJ 
goods  as  essential  to  the  cultivation  of  virtue ;  without  such  goods  perfect  happiness,  he 
taught,  was  unattainable.  The  reproach  was  very  often  brought  against  bim  in  later  times 
(particularly  by  the  Stoics),  that  he  had  apfutned  tbe  poetic  maxim:  viiam  rtgU  fartuma  wm 
tipieiila;  but  this  he  applied,  without  doubt,  only  to  the  eitenial  life  of  man.  Theophrastua 
heU  fast  to  the  doctrine  that  virtue  is  worthy  to  be  sought  on  its  own  account,  and  that 
without  it  ail  eiteniBl  goods  are  valueless  (Cic,  7\ue.,  T.&;  IMUg^  J.  13).  He  held  that  a 
alight  deviation  &om  the  rules  of  morals  waa  permissible  and  required,  when  sudi  devte- 
tirai  would  result  in  warding  olT  a  great  evil  f^om  a  Mend  or  in  securing  for  him  a  great 
good.  He  oppowd  the  sacriilce  of  animals.  All  ethical  relations  resulted,  aooordlng  xu 
iim  (of.  Ar.,  £A.  y..  Till.  1),  from  the  community  (oMei^nrr)  which  exists  among  ell  livii^ 

.beings.  The  principal  merit  of  Theophrastns  consists  m  the  eclwgement  whidi  ho  gmva 
to  natural  soience,  especial^  to  Botany  (Phytology),  In  tbe  fldeh^  to  nature  with  whUlt 
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he  executed  hEi  delineatico  of  Humui  Chmractera,  and  next  to  thMM  things,  in  hi*  eaiitri- 
butiuns  to  tha  oonititution  and  cKticism  or  the  hiatorj  of  the  aciencefl. 

AriBtoieniu  of  Tarentum,  the  ''  Uutidan,"  ia  said  to  have  reoewBd  the  tbeoiy  con- 
demned  by  Plato,  but  which  received  an  eaaenliall/  new  llgnlfication  through  Ariatotle's 
ooneeption  of  entelechy,  munelf ,  that  the  soul  ia  the  hannonj  of  the  bodj  {animam  iptiM 
n  gaaadam  eaae ;  vcbit  in  cantv  tt  fidibm  quae  Aomtonui  dieOur,  tie  ex 
•a  elfigurtt  variet  mata  ettri  tamqaam  ia  amJu  tonot,  Cic,  JW.,  1. 10.  20). 
Be  ia  chiefly  of  Bigniflcanoe  on  aoeount  of  his  theory  of  music,  which,  however,  waa  not 
founded  on  philoaophico-malhematical  Bpeculatlona,  but  on  the  acute  perception*  c(  tht  ear. 
Besidei  his  Ekmenti  of  BarmonkM,  he  wrote,  boiook  other  things,  biographiea  of  pbilow- 
phen,  particularly  of  F;ythagoraB  and  Plato. 

Dicsarch  of  MesseuE  (ta  Sdly)  gAve  the  preference  to  the  practical  aa  compared  with 
tLe  dieoretic  life  (Cic,  AdAtL,  II.  T6).  He  devoted  himaelf  more  to  emiurical  inveatigation 
than  to  speculation.  Hii  Bine  'SUo&ic,  of  which  some  figments  have  been'  preflerred, 
'WBB  a  geogTBphico-hiBtorical  dagcription  of  Grreeos.  Aocording  Co  Dicsearcti,  there  exist 
no  individual  aubstaatial  soula,  but  only,  in  its  stead,  one  univerral,  vital,  and  sensiti*e  force, 
irhich  is  dilfuBed  through  all  eiistiog  organisma,  and  ia  traualeDtly  individualized  in  differ- 
ent bodtea  (Cic,  IHuc,  L  10,  21 ;  31 ;  37). 

Strato  of  I^mpsacua,  the  "  Pbjaieist "  (who  succeeded  Theophraitus  as  the  head  of 
the  School  in  288  or  287  b.  o.,  and  continued  to  occupy  that  position  for  eighteen  years), 
transformed  tha  doctrines  of  Aristotle  into  a  conaiitent  Naturallsni.  Perceptioii  and 
thought  are  imraanent  in  each  other  (Plut,  J3e  SaL  Animal,  ch  3);  there  eiista  no  vovf 
Abaolutely  saparats  or  aeparable  IVom  the  body.  The  aeat  of  thought  Is  in  the  bead, 
between  the  eyebrow*;  the  (material)  traces  {uiro/iovf)  of  the  Image*  of  perception  remain 
there  permanently;  in  the  caae  of  memory  those  traces  become  again  active  (Pint.,  Dt 
Jtac,  IV.  23).  The  formation  of  the  world  i*  Ihe  result  of  natural  force*  (Cic,  De  Xat 
Datr.,  L  13.  35;  Acad.  Pr.,  II.  33.  121). 

Cicero  namea  a*  other  and  later  Peripatetics:  Lyco,  the  pupil  of  Strato,  Aiislo  of  Ceoa, 
tike  pupn  of  Lyco,  Hieronymus,  Crilolaus,  and  Dlodorug  {De  Fin.,  T.  G),  but  does  not 
attribute  to  them  any  great  signiflcanoe.  A  disciple  and  heir  of  Aristo  of  Ceos  waa 
AriBlo  of  Cos  (Strabo,  ZIT.  2.  19).  CaUipho,  alw>,  whom  Cicero  {Dt  An.,  7.  2B),  men- 
tions as  older  than  Diodorui,  appears  to  have  been  a  Peripatetic,  who  taught  in  the  second 
oeQtnrj  a.  c.  Besides  these  may  be  menUoned  the  more  erudite  than  philosophical 
Aleiaodrian*:  Hermlppns  (perfaapa  identical  with  the  Hennippus  of  Smyrna,  mentioned 
by  Athennas,  7IL  32T ;  cf.  A.  Lozynski,  Btrmippi  SmyruMi  Peripabtiei  Fhigmaiia,  Bonn, 
1833;  Preller,  in  John'*  JaJtrb^  XTH.  1836,  p.  169  aeq.;  MllUor,  Fragm.  Uiit.  Or.,  IIL 
36  seq.),  whose  BuK  appear  to  have  been  composed  about  200  b.  C.  ;  Satynis,  who  likewise 
-wrota  a  collection  of  blograpbiee;  Sotion  (of  whom  Panserbieter  treats  in  Jahn's  Jahrb^ 
^ipUmenML  F,  1837,  p.  211  seq.),  the  author  of  the  iiaiaxai  rfif  ^Jmad^av,  of  which 
IHog.  IdSrUna  made  much  use  (dale,  about  190  l.  c.),  and  Heraclide*  Iiembua  (see  MiUler, 
m.  167  seq.X  who,  about  IGO  B.  a,  compiled  a  book  of  extracts  from  the  B(«  of  SatyTus 
and  the  ^taioxai  of  Sotlou.  To  the  first  centary  a  a  belong  Staaeas  of  Naples  (Oc, 
J)e  Fin^  T.  25;  Dt  Orat.,  L  22),  and  Oratippui,  who  Uught  at  Athens  (Cic;,  Dt  Off.,  L 
IttaL). 

Andronicua  of  Rhodes,  the  (above-mentioned,  p.  149)  editor  and  expositor  of  the  Aria- 
totelian  writing*  (about  70  a.  a),  Boethus  of  SiJon  (together  with  Soslgenes,  the  mathemo- 
tidoa,  of  the  time  of  Julius  Cnsar),  and  Nioolaus  of  DamBaeus  (under  Aogustus  and 
rnberiui)  were  particularly  bifluential  in  promoting  the  study  and  Intelligent  under- 
■tondiDK  of  the  works  of  Aristotle.    Andronicua  arraDged  the  worit*  of  Aristotle  and 
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TbeoidirBBtua  kooording  to  their  lu^ect-mattar  (ForpttTT-i  ^^  Flotbti,  H;  'Avip6vau>f  i 
tttptiroT^uibf  ra  'ApurrorjAoui  ai  Qio^p6irrov  u{  irfM//uircIii{  iiei^  rof  ainiof  viraMouc 
lif  miriv  mwo^Tuv).  In  Ms  BipcxiUon  of  the  doatrine  of  Ahatotle  (acooidliig  to  the  tesli* 
monj  of  the  Neo-i^toniit,  Ammoaiua)  he  aet  out  with  logic,  aa  tlte  doctrine  of  demon- 
sCratioD  (ivdSiiiii,  or  that  fonn  of  philoaopbi)^  whkh  ia  emploTed  iu  all  Byitemi  of 
philorcph]-,  and  must  therefore  be  first  knoTrn,  cf.  Arist^  Met^  IT.  3,  lOOfib,  11);  th« 
cuitomary  arrangement  of  the  worka  of  Ajiitocif  (wtiich  in  all  probabilitj  originated  with 
him),  following  thia  priadpte,  begins  with  the  Logic  (Aoalytica)  or  "OrgaDon."  Hia 
pupil,  Boethus  (among  whoae  Itrienda  belonged  Strabo  the  geographer,  an  adherent  of 
Stoidam),  judged,  OD  the  other  hand,  that  Phjsica  waa  the  doctrine  most  doaelj  ralated  to 
us  and  most  eaailf  underatood,  and  maintained,  therefore,  that  philoBO|duca]  inaimction 
Bhould  commence  with  it.  Each  of  them  held  that  to  the  axiom,  that  the  vpay/AoTtiat 
(complexea  of  related  bodies  of  iaveatlgBtioii,  hence  separate  bodies  of  philosophical  doc- 
trine, branch-adBDces  of  philoaophy)  were  to  be  arranged  aocordlng  to  the  prindple  of  an 
ardvanoe  ttom  the  tcpiripov  vpic  i/iat  (the  prior  for  us)  to  the  vpirtpmi  #tpo«  (the  prior  by 
nature).  D[odotus,the  brotherof  Boethoa,  was  elao  a  Peripatetic  philosopher  {Strabo,  XVI. 
2.  34).  Boethua  seems,  at  leaat  in  some  respects,  to  hare  been  (bllowed  by  Xenardius^ 
who  taught  at  Alexandria,  Athens,  and  Rome.  Nioolaua  of  Damaacua  set  forth  the  Peri- 
patetic philosopby  in  compendia,  foUowing  in  the  Uetaphj sics  a  diiferent  order  from  that 
foUoired  by  Andronicus  in  hia  adiUon  of  Aristotle's  Mtiaphytia.  The  Alexandrian  Peri- 
patetic, Aristo,  who  liTed  at  about  ttUs  aame  time,  seems  to  have  occupied  himself  diiefly 
with  logic  and  physics.  Apuleius  (Da  Dogm.  FL,  Ul.)  ascribes  to  him  a  computation  of 
the  syllogistic  figures,  and  he  may  also  have  been  the  author  of  an  exegeus  of  tha 
Ca/igeriu,  which  is  mentioned  by  Simplidua,  as  also  of  a  work  on  the  NQe,  mentioned  by 
Strabo  (XTIL  1,  G),  and  with  which  was  oonnecled  a  dispute  between  thia  Peripatetic  atid 
the  eclectic  Platonist,  Budorus,  on  a  question  of  priority  (aee  below,  g  6G). 

In  many  of  the  Peripatetics  of  this  later  period  we  taA  an  approiimetion  toward 
Stoidam, — so  in  particular  in  the  author  of  the  work  Se  Mtaido  {mpi  nia/ioB),  which  con- 
tains many  dootrinos  taken  fVom  the  Stoic  Posldonlus,  and  was  probably  compooed  in  tha 
firat  oentury  b.  c,  or  near  the  time  of  the  birth  of  Christ;  and  ao,  also,  in  other  regarda, 
in  the  work  of  Arigt«cle3  of  Ifeasene  (In  Sicily),  the  teacher  of  Aleiandar  of  Aphrodimas. 
Through  this  sort  of  Eclectiinsm  the  way  was  prepared  for  the  later  Mending  ti^ther  of 
the  leadii^  ayatema  in  Neo-Platonism. 

Tha  prindpal  merit  of  the  Peripatetics  of  the  times  of  the  emperors  rests  on  their 
exege^  of  the  worka  of  AriatoUe.  Explanatory  notea  to  the  Categoria,  aa  alao  to  the  .Da 
Oado,  were  written  both  by  Alexander  of  JEgm,  who  was  one  of  Nero's  toachera,  and  bj 
Aapaains,  and  by  the  latter,  also,  to  the  ih  JnUr^elatmie,  the  Phytie*,  the  Jfetaphj/nca,  and 
tbe  2/komaAean  Elhia.  Adraatus  wrote  oonoernlng  the  order  of  the  works  of  Ariatotla 
(Trtpi  1%  rdftuf  ruv  'ipumirS^aiic  avyypafifianjv),  and  an  expo^tion  of  AristoUe's  Caiegorim 
and  J%vnef,  aa  also  of  the  Timaaii  of  Plato,  and  perhaps  of  the  £tfUet  of  Aristotle  and 
Theophraatus ;  also  a  work  on  JTarmonice,  in  three  books,  and  a  treatise  on  the  sun, 
whidi  may  hare  constituted  a  part  of  the  astronomioal  work  from  which  Theo'a  Astrono- 
my (see  below,  g  GS)  was,  for  the  most  part,  borrowed.  Eerminus  wrote  commentariaa 
on  the  Oaitfforiei  and  other  logical  writings  of  Aristotle.  Aristodee  wrote  an  hiatorioo- 
orltical  work  on  philosophy.  Alexander  of  Aphrodiriaa,  the  Eieget<^  expounded  the 
Peripatetic  philoaophy  at  Athens,  from  tile  year  I9S  to  III,  in  the  reign  of  Septimns 
Severus.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Hermioos,  of  Aristocles  of  Mesaene,  and  of  Soaigenes,  the 
Peripatetic  (not  to  be  confounded  with  the  astronomer  of  the  aame  name,  of  the  time  of 
Julius  Oeaar).    Ha  dlatingulshsd  in  man  a  material  or  physical  reason  (vev;  i^ix6c  or 
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^■«ud[),  mnd  an  acquired  or  deTCloped  r«MOii  (iwf  briirr^ivt  or  vmt  off  i^rv),  but  identi- 
fi«d  the  vouc  ■Koarrutit  (the  "ftctive  intellect"),  through  wbOM  iKenc^  the  potential  intel- 
lect ia  man  beoomea  actual,  witll  Ood.  Of  Alexander'!  GammentaTiea  there  are  alill 
extant  the  ComDWOtariea  on  BoiA  I.  of  the  Analyt.  Priora,  the  Ti^ia,  the  Mttcordog}!, 
tlw  Dt  Satm,  and  Booka  I.-T.  of  the  Mtli^yna,  together  with  an  ahrid^ent  of  hi! 
CMnmentaiy  on  the  remaining  books  of  the  UetaphTsIca;  his  commentariea  on  aereral  of 
tbe  l<^te*l  Mid  phjakal  worlia,  and  on  the  Paydudogy  of  Aristotle,  are  lost  Of  his  other 
writings  the  fbllowing  are  praaerred:  <rcf>i  fv^^,  npl  tl/iap/iiviK,  ^ixuv  ml  ^tfucut- 
i'mpiuv  sal  Ximuv,  wtpl  iiiitot.  The  "PrMtrnt"  and  tltework  "OoFeTen,"  are  apurt- 
oos.    Some  other  works  b^  him  hav«  been  lost. 

§  62.  Zeno  of  Citiam  (on  the  ieland  of  CypniB),  a  papil  of  Cratee, 
the  Cynic,  and  afterward  of  Stilpo,  tiie  Hegarian,  and  of  XenocrateB 
and  Polemo,  the  Academica,  by  giving  to  the  Cynic  Ethica  a  more 
elevated  character,  and  combining  it  with  an  HeracUtean  physics  and 
a  modified  Aristotelian  l<^c,  founded,  about  SOS  n.  o.,  &  philosophical 
school,  which  was  called,  from  the  place  where  it  assembled,  the 
Stoic.  To  this  school' belonged  Zeno's  disciples ;  Peieeens,  Aristo  of 
Chios,  HerilloB  of  Carthage,  Gleauthes,  Zeno's  snccessor  in  the  office 
of  teacher  and  one  of  his  most  important  disciples,  and  also  Sphseroa, 
firom  the  Bosphorus,  a  pnpil  of  Cleanthes,  and  ChTyeippne,  who  suc- 
ceeded Cleantbes  as  teacher  of  the  school,  and  who  first  brought  the 
Stoic  doctrine  to  a  state  of  complete  systematic  development,  Zeno  of 
Tareos,  the  succeasor  of  Chrysippna,  Diogenes  the  Jikbylonian,  An- 
tipater  of  Tarsus,  Fansetins  of  Bhodes,  who  was  the  principal  agent  in 
the  propagation  of  Stoicism  at  Kome,  and  Fosidonins  of  Khodee,  a 
teacher  of  Cicero.  Of  the  Soman  Stoics  may  be  mentioned :  L.  An- 
nans Comntns  (first  century  after  Christ)  and  A.  Fersius  Flaccus,  the 
satirist,  L.  Anntaus  Beueca,  C.  Mosonins  Kufns,  the  slave  Eptctetns 
of  Fbrygia,  the  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelioa  Antoninos,  in  the  second 
centnty  after  Christ,  and  others. 

Writen  «  tin  aoU  PtMotopiy  )a  Kutnl,  u*  JuCu  Upalm  (JfemidwMv  ad  SMeam  pUlato- 
JkMan,  AbI*.  IMM,  ud  litar),  DuL  Hrtiilu(lii  hU  Oral^htyAtiiL,  igXI),  GUakcr  (i>«  tUtedpUiui  SMia 
«■«  uaUt  alUt  eattata,  {nOled  to  Ui  adltloB  of  tbs  *orki  ef  AnunlnDk  CuDbrldga,  1UB).  and  othcn,  a( 
Thorn  lb*  mott  ImiioTtut  li  DMr.  TlHleaiBli  ( StitMt  arr  iMtditii  PMUm^iM*,  S  yi\%^  Lclp*.  ITTQ.  A 
Mintygf  tb>  whole  blilorioil  doTeloptngnt  of  Sbiidun  li  (tven  bf  L.  Niiuk  [Aut  dm- Slea  turn  SiOttr- 
Mwm  Mm  aiiet  «/dM  Vtmamf  dtr  ^tHtA«i  PMUmBjMt.  ta  th»  PtgiA*.  Vol.  V^  B^  1,  isea,  pp.  1-U). 
C£  D.  Zlimnaniuuili.  «wh  raUo  jAtltit^iiu  Sbittat  Ht  w«  nUgttmt  Jtmmatta,  ErluErn.  ISM;  I.  t. 
Amn,  QiUd  ad  intmnandet  ai#rM  taltn  pottiHi  pHorum  a.  doetrtiui.  Citing,  lett;  F,  RtntHB, 
X—Utwlt  SUitiittmt,Pnb,16M:  F.  LsUnttn,  JAbxXM  dHHMniiiiit  r<itA<m«  da  aOeitrnt  tur  la 
^wMm  da  ti^HnxttiOl—  rvmalmt,  Vwrlt.  ISMi  J.  DooHt  Of  SMeUmt  tt  ij>  CKnMUmitiM  eoiut- 
Mrit  dant  Immv  rapftrtt,  Ittm  d4ftrt»ttt  tt  Td^tnat  raptdtn  qu  tit  out  trfnit  mir  In  maiuM, 
hrli,  ISO.  Tb*  DuU  iboiini^  iDTcMkgitlan  of  tba  Htijrat  of  StuIelHii  nd  III  nprwiititlirf*.  It  that  oT 
Srllcr.  M.  d.  0r.  M  ad.  UL  I,  IStt,  pp.  M-SM,  ma-CM,  MS-ISi.  [8h  TV  SMai.  Xjjiouriaiu,  and 
Ovutlei,  tiuilaUi)  ftou  2dlsi>>  PkOoL  dw  Orl»Am,  br  a  BaldMl,  I«BdOB,  Wm^Tr.\ 
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Zno'i  aorki  (oB  tlia  Batg.  ths  LUe  uearitnc  to  HitDn,rte.),  ft  llitiir  irliCcli  IinmrHl  In  Xn^g.'UBrL, 
Til.  *.  hira  ill  betn  lutt.  Of  bso  tnat  Hfmlnglii*  ronllu  (DpoU,  ItW)),  ud  O.  P.  JfiilelKD  OHpt. 
int)  1  on  bit  Ibeologj.  cT.  KitKha,  /bnakiMpoi,  I.  pp.  SU-tM. 

■niin  uiil  dUHTUllsD*  OD  AritU  <^  CUea^  bf  O.  Badinir  (Lilpi.  ITU),  J.  B.  Carpu*  (Ltlpi.  3741), 
*nd  J.  F.  Hill«  (Vlub.  lISl).uid  ■  nura  ivMDt  on*  t>r  N.  Bui  (UoIocdi,  1SG9);  on  lili  ih«lon,  h* 
EilKhe,  J'ai'Ktimpni,  t.  pp.  4D4-41& 

On  nerillm,  sf.  W.  Tr.  Kng  [ArflH  de  nitmiv  totici  mtetnt^a  sjiIhi.  nan  aifilotifli^a,  tu  S^mh. 
ad  Uit.  pinlot..  p.  HI.,  LaliK.  ISH),  ud  Bui  {Di  JrUent  Otic  i*  Strlilo  CarlAaginieiui,  iMagot,  ISOS). 

On  Pimitu,  HI  KriKbe,  fiirmcimmgm,  I.  pp.  4U-M1. 

Tbe  bjun  dI  Cleuibu  to  th*  inpnma  Ood  hu  b«n  oditcd  br  H.  H.  Cindlas  (OOU.  UEt).  J.  F.  H. 
B^wmba  (Jcno,  IBll),  PaUruD  (Klal,  lEUX  Bton  and  Mendorf  (iIwhiUm  ftpi»i«  <i>  ^«m,  ad. 
Stun,  Leipa.  17EA  uf.  Aoe.  eur^  Kcndorf.  Lelpc  ISW),  ud  oU»n.  Tba  olbn  worki  of  n«B1b»  (iba 
UUu  of  which  (n  fiTrn  by  DlDf.  L.,  Til.,  174  uq )  h>'*  been  loat.  CI  Gnlll.  Chr.  Frl«lr.  Holmtba 
(flaanUaa  dirStoiJur,  Vol.  1.,  Onlfinld.  13U>,  WUh.  Tnogatt  Kru;  (M  OtaxOit  dMitOalit  lUMTton 
iMpr(i/Joa<ara,Ltl|iak,l£19)j  KrlKbc,  ^msAHigM,  I.  pp.ilB-Ma. 

OnCbrjalppDabsTdiTlIiaiir.  N.  O.BofncL  tLanT»ln.»!l],  Chr.FetarKn  (/■M/,  airyt.fiiiidammta, 
Altoni  and  nuab.  ISilj  A  TnDd«li>ubBr(->  rerlaw  In  tbe  BtrL  JaJirb.  /.  trim.  KrOik,  1B27,  117  tr^.), 
Ktlaeb*  iFonc'.vngtn.  I.  448-tST>,  Tb.  Bat|k  (2)(  Chrgdppi  KbrU  nfi  ainAwrxw,  Cfasel,  IMU  ud 
Ifloolal  (Zla  latpMi  Clirvtippt  lOrlt,  QaadllibBrs,  ISM).  Tbe  title*  oT  Ita*  v«ta  of  Cbrrilppu  n* 
reoorded  in  Ding.  La£rt,  YII.  IS*  acq. 

On  DtngeBai  lb*  Babjlonlan,  eC  Xitanlm,  J^ir«iliM0n,  I.  pp.  48a-ttl ;  on  AntlpUer  of  Tanna:  A. 
Valllot  (Leedll.  ISU),  and  F.Janbi  (JaDa,lSt7);  on  PamaUna:  C  Q.  Ladavocl  (Leiiia.  1784),  ud  aba 
F.  O.  T(B  LfBden  (Leaden.  ISOf),  vboag  vorii  1>  tba  mora  oumplfte  of  Iba  two.  Th«  fn^ienu  or  Fast- 
denial  bare  been  nllted  b^  J,  Bake  (Lr^dan.  ISIS),  and  C.  Mailfr  {Id  Ft<i^<^  IK^.  (Tr.,  III.  Pirla.lS'9, 
p.  MA  acq.).  Fail!  Tlprlminn  (In  bia  i>lM.  Ainn.,19n),  ud  CSebtppIf  (i>enie<(lim4i>.^J>(i«(ii(f,rfnns 
fmMnm.  tivantm  lerlptm.  Berlin,  1G7D)  l»at  of  FurllBL 

Of  Btoldain  among  tlie  Bocuua,  Bollcnberg  (Lelpa.I'W).  C  \a\MtljL  {Di  tap.  dodiwamt.  qui  a  Cle. 
tiurU  ad  JfetvHlt  prtite.  ffanag  vig^  Parii,  1GB7),  aiid  FitRai  {Di  Sloica  diaeipH^a  apad  pottai  Sr- 
KKHM,  F>H^  ISW]  bare  «rjtt*n.  CL  alta,  C.  Hartba,  Za*  XonMMu  tmu  rtmptrt  Kamaiii.  pMom^m 
<(I»aeaa,  Parla,  ISM,  1  U^MW;  P.  Uonlta,  £a  «Mctona  d  Asna,  Pirla.  ISdS;  Frui  KnlekeBberf,  2>a 
roHona  j»><ea  <■  PrntU  taUfU  appamitL.<tti^pliiLm.amat,\y^;  Hera.  BcMller,  ZMaatetaaJte  C>;ijw- 
•«i«n«l^jlf(ro(-Frogranini-  of  tba  Wenkolm  Ljfwnni),  Wertlielm.  ]g«7;  Lod.  BorohcH,  A"™. -In*.- 
Hut  idiao,  OHsMr  tekcloa  ProtaHanantn,  SMau  phVot.  ftirU  oddlcdH  (Dim.  <iuiipL  Jw.),  BtrHn, 
lUB. 

Of  the  pbllDK^lea]  writtnga  of  L.  AnnEU  BenMa,  tba  fDllawlBg  are  ertanl:  Quatmtimmm  Satn- 
roUwi  IMH  VII,  and  ■  uriaa  of  aonl  and  rellftooi  treaUaea.  De  pnKldmMa,  D*  bntUatt  ntea,  and 
oonaolatarj  writlnga  addrraaed  ad  Uittdani  nofrnn,  ad  Jlatviani  Mni  ad  PotflA'"^;  otto  !>•  tint  btaia, 
DtaUaaut  Ktfu  nipittUiA,  Dt  animi  traitguiaitalt,  Dt  anulastla,  Dtira.D*  etunmlla,  Dt  btm^fetU, 
and  the  Xpldolat  ad  ItaMlvm.  EdltloDa  of  th«n  bf  OronoTlut  (Amaterdam,  IMI).  Bntakopf  (Litpa. 
1787-1811),  Ecbwelcbluaer  (ZwelbrOoken,  IMft;  7ogcl  (LHpale,  1S29),  rickart  [LalgAlc,  1S4!-U}.  Haua 
(lUd.  lesa-at.  and  ulbara.  CL  E.  Can  (fi-M  <tt  btala  wila  utumrit  Sanaa.  Faria,  ISK),  Vtrocr  (.Z>a 
Snmxu  ptiOoiopMtt,  Bntlau.  laSt),  WStffllB  (Id  Uia  Phliclofiu,  Vol.  YIII.  ISAS,  ]^  IM  irq.),  U.  1. 
Labnuuin  (£.  .^nnuaut  j^ntso  aintf  as<iu  phiiot.  S/Ar^ttn,  PMidtofpit,  Tol,  VIII.,  ISSS,  pp.  t(W~SlS\  F.  U 
Bdbin  (.IniuMui  Sneca  und  tti*  WBik  aiK\  jnrunMn  Zelt,  Progr.of  tbe  Fr.-Vllb.-6riiiB- of  Berlla, 
IBMX  C  Aobenln  (5>if  (M  n(p;»r(i  «i;i;>oate  antra  fiUn^fva  a(  A  AiH^  Ferta,  IffiT  and  ISN),  Flckert  («.-/V., 
Brealan,  IWIX  H.  Dovrgana  (.Infamln.  iunt  Sttucat  eampar,  Lelpa.  1597X  Bear  (Stnica  tmd  Aiiilna,  dot 
rsrUUMtt  dm  SlaMtmvt  awn  tlknatonMBin  nae*  ifan  Sc/uifUoSmca't,  In  tbe  ttUtiAr.  /.  iHm.  ThmA, 
ToL  I,  ISSa,  Noa.  1  ud  8),  Holiben-  (JW  PhilotojA  .^nnoena  Sm«M,  'RaMatUr  Sdmlptver.."  Tftb.  15A8 
and '»),  Hfch.  Volkmann  (Znr  OuOL  if«-  JtnriitaUnHfr  jlMaai'a,  In  rild.  AnAln.,  I,  SiMtlB,  ISU.  [>p. 
eaV-UO).  W.  Bemfeardt  (iNa  ..tnaatatHHi^  dai  Smuca  vm  I-nJeemm,  VItUnb.rg.1Stl),  Bledlcr  (M« 
rriiOOt-tUMelm  WtUantdUMiiiig  dm  PUlavpim  l/Klv  Atiimmm  Smuaa,  -  Sckiilpr,- Fnwtait,  iSm). 
Ct  Barnbirdr,  tfrundr.  dm-  r^n.  Utt.  4lb  ad.,  p.  Etl  aeq. ;  OcUt.  Ortord,  il*  UlttHt  it  IMaromH 
«lldt»  ffuld  emrtm^  Smuea  IDim),  Parii.  lBt7;  Ed.  Oognel.  SJnd^iia,  Straabonrg.  ISOl 

£.  JniiiHi  nnnuM  (OmiiM).  J^  naJwa  ifMnun  f.  («|k  TDt  m.  *aM>  f<>n-i),  «L  Frid.  Oaua ;  luff. 
v*.J.di  YiOoiton,  Dt  lAtnlegia  p/iytiea  Bieteoram  eonmttitlaHa,  Ofltt  1844.  CC  ICaittnl,  Ai  I.  .iiMaaa 
Oomma.  Lardan.  ISSB. 

a  jrnamU  fllfjl  raH7ii4ai  it  apopMiefmala,  td.  3.  Tenholian  Peerlkainp,  Harlem,  lBtt,prateid. 
Petri  JOtuinIaiidU  dim.  dt  Jfea.  Bttftr  (wbleb  appeared  Brit  In  ITBS).  Of.  Muaer,  Id  Dinb  and  Onm'* 
SladitK.  TI.  74  a«i,  SIbler  in  ibe  y.  SdMi>*lMtH*(*m  JAuaimi,  IV.  1. 19<4,  pp.  «S-t7 ;  Otto  Banhirdt, 
Zh  Mm.  A|/W  (S.-iV.),  Soma,  ISM. 
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Tb*  l«B^iig*  of  Cpletetu  (nssrded  br  Airlu)  In  Uia  AiMTpifiml  ud  tha  JtaoMrMfsH  biT*  bwa 
■dlMd  bf  Joh.  Mt-cleUuHT  (Ldpc  I7MJ ;  Uu  •uo*.  Istallur  with  ih*  taanataurj  (<  Slai|illiila>  on  Uia 
MktMridin,  *>M.  IBM).  OctBun  uuuIbUuu  oT  tha  UiiK*rMUm  ^  SptdOmi  lun  bMB  luad*  by  J.  U. 
SefaolU  (Alluu,  liMSy  ud  K.  Eok  (Vlaou.  IBGl) ;  £ok  hH  nUn  tnulUnd  bimpliglua'  oiinmanlMiT  ga 
tba  JTsiwal,  Tlann^  IHl  (IBM).  [7X(ir«4»<ir4>««'*u.  EdiI.  truil.  br  T.  W.  Ulfflmoii,  KniiKlsd  ua 
lbs.  Ctetcr'g  Ttnlon,  Boatoa.  IBt&^JV.]  WdtU  on  EpIsUIw  hara  btcD  wrIUan  bj  Dirriir  (liarbats, 
IIM).  ParlaU  (Erfort,  1W8),  Simgeuberg  (FlaiuD,  18M),  WlnntWa  (la  Ue  ZiUtiilir.  /  J^itot,  new  leiica, 
To).  4>,  IMt,  pii.  l-»t  ana  IK-Sat),  uil  OuL  Onach  (,Dtt  SIOmhAn  Urn  SpOMt,  O.-Fr.,  Wtralfamda, 
1WT>  Wttb  Iha  EiuAetridion.  •  wurk  calltlad  TbJwJs  (»W>.  I^h'T  attrlbuled  to  tba  Cabei,  who 
•pparaln  PlatQ'i  /■AukId.  but  Lb  reaJttj  s  prudact  of  tha  lat«r  Ealcctlo  BlololHn,  hi*  oftw  baan  poblllhtd 
Or  Bohweichloaar.  Ltlpalc,  11*8,  aod  olhan). 

ThewurtBBlltlad  n  lif  Jurte.  b^  tha  Enpwor  Uu%  Aunllii*  ADtonlaBa.bu  bean  adIUd  ^ l.V. 
Behalu (achlaiwlf.  lS01},uid  othan.  Ct  K.  BKh,  D»  11.  AtrtL  Ait  impiralar* iMti>ti>plunil4,V.  Don- 
rwi  (•«  >l»Ta.  'u'  Bcnaa),  F.  C.  B«hncid(r'i  tnoalitlon  of  Iha  MtdUaUo*i  (Bnilu,  lUT,  Id  ad,,  IWX 
M.  E.  da  Snskau.  Awti  «r  JTorv  ^w^la.  an  v<a  •(  «  dorMw  (Pirtt,  IS&9).  H.  Noel  dci  Targen,  Oiai 
•ir  jnvn-Aar««  (Pari*,  IStOX  H»  KOnlggback.  iX  StoicUma  Hard  AntoiUni  (KSnlgibais,  Pr^  1M1), 
Sd.  Zallar,  JTonM  ^srWiw  Autuntn^  Oa  Zclltr't  Tiv^r.  ■.  AtA^  Lrlpa.  IBtEt  pp.  Sl-IOT).  Ars.  Bodeek, 
jr.  Aw.  Aiii.  alt  Jfreuitd  muI  ZrUffmemt  tfM  Dabbi  Jthuda  Aa-A'aW  |La1p*.  IMS),  and  J.  SobBatar, 
JOiat  Stoical  apud  M.  A^r.  Antf^ndamimta  (In  Uia  Sekrfflm  dtr  Unit. «  KM  av  dm  Jalm,  lUB, 
TdL  XT.  Kiel,  IM».    [Engl.  tAatlitlouartha  TKoivMorUircaa  AnnUua,  BoatoB,  IML-IV.] 

Baildn  tba  worki  and  fragmenli  af  vndi  by  th<  fitolea  tbauuelTai.  tba  itatamenti  of  Clean,  Pin- 
tank,  Dttf.  L.  (Book  TIL),  StobBU,  and  SlmplldBa,  tra  aapadallj  BaaTiil  a*  aldi  to  th*  knewladi*  of 


The  Stoics  dMwd  themselves  Hnrag  th«  foIlowCTa  or  Socrates  j  and  tbeywere,  in 
reality,  so  nearty  related  to  Bocrates  ia  Iheir  doctrines  and  their  theoi7  of  life,  and  wer* 
to  such  a  degree  more  oonttniutors  of  previous  tjpes  o(  thought,  that,  although  the/  maj 
be  distinguished  from  the  previous  schools,  thej  can  not  be  regarded  as  iatroducitig  a  new 
period  In  Greek  phllosophj.  "  Socrntes  sat  for  the  portrait  of  the  Stoic  sage ;  the  Stcno* 
■trove  eanwatiy  to  build  up  their  inner  man  after  the  pattern  of  the  virtuooa  wise  Bisii, 
ivhose  lineaments  they  bwrowed  from  the  tranaflguied  and  lon3r  form  of  Socratas  "  (Noadc, 
AycAc,ToLI.,  I86:,p.  13).  The  productive  element  in  the  Btoio  pbiloaophf  is  indeed  tiot  to 
tra  deemed  Inugntfloaat,  especially  in  the  field  of  ethics,  where  thrir  rigorous  discrimination 
*iid  Beveraace  of  the  moivllj  good  fWim  the  agreeable,  and  the  rank  of  indifference  to 
irhich  llioy  reduced  the  latter,  mark  at  once  the  merit  and  the  onesidedness  of  the  Stoics. 
But  this  element  is  less  duracteriatio  of  their  philosophy  as  a  whole,  than  ia  the  fact  that 
in  the  latter  those  elements  of  humane  culture  were  conserved,  which  were  bequeathed  to 
tiie  Stoics  by  their  predecessors,  and  by  their  agency  these  elements  gained  a  wider  range 
of  inSuence.  The  modificationa  introduced  bj  the  Stoics  into  tha  form  and  content  of  plii- 
losophy  were,  for  the  moat  part,  only  such  as  grew  out  of  their  tendency  to  philosophize 
for  the  many.  But  the  exteusive  diffusion  of  a  philosophy,  together  with  the  modiflca- 
tioas  of  doctrine  involved  in  such  diffusion.  Is  insufficient,  when  token  in  connection  with 
ma  inferior  activity  in  the  derelopment  of  philoso[duo  thought,  to  authorize  us  in  regarding 
tliat  philosophy  as  iuai^furating  a  new  period. 

The  life  of  Zeno,  the  founder  of  the  Stole  achool,  fUls  nesrly  between  3G0  and  268 
B.  C.  i  for  the  exact  determination  of  the  dates  nor  authOTitiei  are  too  contradictory.  A. 
■on  of  Moaseas,  who  was  a  merchant  of  Cittinm  (an  Hellenic  city,  but  inhabited  partly  by 
Fhenicians),  he  too  was  occupied  in  hia  early  Hfe  (according  to  DIog.  L.,  YII.  1  seq.,  until 
his  SOth,  or,  more  likely,  according  to  Fersnus  as  cited  by  Diog.  L.,  Til.  IB,  until  hia 
Sid  JMt)  in  commBrc*.  A  shipwredc  Is  ssid  to  have  been  the  occasion  of  his  reEidiug  for 
s  while  at  Athens.  The  reading  of  works  written  by  the  disciplea  of  Socrates  (especially 
the  reading  of  Xenophon'a  Merwrabdia  and  the  Platonic  Ajxib)f[i,  see  Nog.  L.,  VIL  3,  and 
Tbamlst,  Oral  33,  p.  2SG  e)  flUed  him  with  admiration  for  the  itrength  of  eharacter  <Us- 
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pliTBd  In  SocnriM,  ind  in  Cr«tM  tbe  Ctiuc  be  thought  he  had  foond  the  nun  vfao^  of  all 
men  then  liTing,  moat  reMmbled  Soorates.  Accordmgly  be  joined  hinualf  to  Cntoa  ■■  hia 
pupiL  It  is  laid  that  the  writing  or  Zeno,  espedollf  the  earliest  of  them,  wmtiined  Idaaa 
which  tBToredof  the.hanbneaa  tod  coaraeneaa  of  C;tudam  and  for  irhinh  lat«r  Btoies 
(probablj  Chryilppua,  kn  particular)  MOgbt  to  subalitute  otbera  more  mild  and  nttned. 
Of  Zeno'a  work  on  the  State,  It  waa  atiA  (Diog.  L,  VIL  4)  that  he  wrote  it  nrl  r^  nw 
nvic  wpdr.  Kot  deriviog  pennaneat  MttaftctiOD  ftom  the  Cjnic  ^liloaopber,  he  is  said  to 
have  addreaaed  himself  to  Stilpo,  fhim  vhom  Crates  In  vain  sought  again  le  tear  him 
away  (DIog.  L.,  VIL  24) ;  then  he  beard  Xenocrates,  and  after  the  death  of  the  latter 
(Olfmp.  116.3  =  314  B.  a),  Polemo.  Not  long  al^  310  b.  o.  be  founded  hia  own  philo- 
Bopbical  sdKxJ  in  the  ZriJa  mtnihi  (a  portico  adorned  with  paintings  of  PolygnotusX 
whence  tbe  school  received  the  name  of  Stoic  According  to  ApoUoniua  (qi.  Diog.  L^ 
TU.  18),  he  taught  68  yean,  wbidt  agreea  with  the  atatement  that  be  lived  98  jears; 
but  according  to  tbe  testimoi?  of  Persnaa  {Aid.}  he  died  at  the  age  of  12  jean  (for  wiuA 
Zumpt  reads  SI,  in  view  of  Diog.  L.,  VII.  9,  where  Zeno  in  a  letter  to  Antigonua  calla 
himaslf  80  yeara  old).  Tbe  Atbenians  held  Zeno  in  high  respect,  and  honored  him  (rccm^- 
ing  to  Di<^.  L,,  VIL  10)  with  a  golden  cbaptet,  a  tomb  built  at  the  public  eipcnse,  and 
(Diog.  L.,  VIL  S)  also  with  a  monument  of 'brass,  ou  account  of  the  nrtue  and  tempeiance 
of  wbicb  he  gaTe*proof8  in  his  docbine  and  life,  and  to  the  practice  of  which  he  directed 
the  young.    Tbe  titles  of  Zeno's  works  are  died  in  IXog.  L.,  VII.  4. 

Cleanthes  of  Auus  in  Troas  waa  (according  to  Diog.  L.,  VIL  168)  originally^a  pugilist, 
and,  while  In  attendance  on  the  iDitruetious  of  Zeno,  earned  bis  living  by  carrying  water 
and  kneading  dough  in  the  night.  He  grasped  phlloeopbical  doctrines  slowly  and  with 
dilBculty,  but  held  IVithnilly  to  that  which  he  had  once  taken  in,  whence  Zeno  is  aaid  to 
have  compared  him  to  a  hard  tablet,  on  which  it  waa  dilBcult  to  write,  but  which  retHincd 
perauuently  tbe  characters  once  inscribed  on  it.  Accot^ing  to  Diofc.  L.  (VII.  ITS),  he 
remained  nineteen  ysara  the  pupil  of  Zeno,  wbom  he  then  succeeded  aa  director  of  tho 
acbooL    For  the  titles  of  his  written  works,  see  Diog.  L.,  VIL  114,  lis. 

Noteworthy  pupila  of  Zeno,  beddea  Geantbaa,  were  PersieuB  of  Cittium,  to  whom  we 
owe  several  valuable  literary  notices  (he  repnired  In  2T8  b.  c,  with  bis  pupil  Aratus  of 
Soli,  fW)m  Athens  lo  tbe  court  of  the  Macedonian  king  Antigonus  Oonatas) ;  Ariato  of 
Chios,  who  underraiuad  the  ttieoretlcal,  rejected  logic  as  uBelesE,  and  pby^ca  aa  a  scienra 
beyond  the  reach  of  man,  and  declared  all  things  except  virtue  and  vice  to  be  indiDbtcnt ; 
and  Herillua  of  Carthage,  who,  on  tbe  contrary,  deSned  the  chief  buaineaa  of  man  aa 
knowledge  (nrurr^^),  but  rect^nized  beaidas  it  aootber  seoondary  end  (fnrariilf,  Diog.  L., 
VIL  165):  acoording  to  him,  the  gilts  of  fbrtune  are  treeaurea  of  the  unwise,  but  tbe 
highest  good  of  tbe  wise  man  is  knowledge^ 

ChrytippuB  of  Soli  or  Tamis  'm  Oidlia  (283-209  bl  o.),  the  sdoobbbot  of  Oleanthet, 
became,  through  hia  elaboration  of  tbe  ajatem  on  all  its  sldea,  a  sort  of  second  founder  of 
the  Stoic  school,  so  that  it  waa  said  (Diog.  L.,  VIL  183)  that  "without  CbrysippuH,  Cm 
Btoa  bad  not  existed"  (Xt  ^  yip  ^Xptoimrot,  ebcii'^  Smi).  Tet  bi  hia  works  he  was 
Vary  dlflhae.  He  la  said  to  have  written  dally  five  hundred  lines,  and  to  have  eiwipoaad 
aeven  hundred  and  Sve  books,  which  were  largely  filled  with  dtationa  fhmi  olber  antluva, 
especially  fhim  poets,  and  with  numerous  repetitions  and  corrections  of  what  had  gone 
before  (Dit^.  L.,  VIL  180  aeq.) 

Alter  Chrysippus,  Sptuerus  fhim  the  Bospborus  was  one  of  tlie  most  celebrated  of 
the  disdplea  of  Cleanthea.  Tbe  Stoio  fioethua  appears  to  have  been  a  oontonpcaary  and 
eondiacipla  of  OhtT^ppua  (aa  may  be  Inferred  tram  Diog.  L,  VH.  M). 

rs  of  Chrysippus  were  Zeno  of  lorBna  and  Diogenes  the  Babylonlaii  (fron 
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Saleuda  on  the  Tigrii),  of  whom  Cntes  of  UaUo^  periiapi  aiao  ArlBtvdiui  and  oerteinlr 
ApoUodorus,  tho  author  oC  the  Xpovui  (writMn  aller  144  b.  c.)  sod  other  works,  were  pujuls. 
The  next  leader  of  the  adiool  after  them  was  Autipater  of  Tamil.  DiogcDia  went  (accord- 
iDg-  to  GelL,  H.  A.,  XT.  11)  in  the  /ear  1SS  B.  c^  together  with  Cameades,  the  Academy 
■nd  CrilolatiB,  the  Peripatatic,  to  Rome,  ta  an  embaaaador  of  the  Atheniana,  ctnamistkaied 
to  procure  the  retniaiion  of  a  pecuniary  fine  which  had  lieeu  laid  upon  them.  Through 
the  public  diacouraes  of  theae  philoaophen  Greek  philOBophy  waa  first  made  known  at 
Komej  but  it  wa£  unfaTorablf  reoeived  hj  the  Senate.  "The  Peripatetic,  Critolaus, 
ftwcinated  the  Roman  youth  by  the  clevemMS  and  aptaesa  of  hli  atjle;  ths  Aoademi^ 
Oannadei,  by  hit  fordbla  delivery  and  brilliant  acuteDeaa;  the  Stoic,  Diogenei,  by  the 
nild  and  tranquil  flow  of  hia  diacauraea,"  (On  the  aeoding  of  Iheae  men  to  Borne  in  tba 
Tear  \ib  b.  c.,  cC  Wiskenun,  C.-JV.,  Hertfeld,  1S6T.)  The  elder  Cato  waa  nnwiUing  that 
the  public  poli<iy  of  Borne,  which  for  the  Boman  youth  waa  the  BDpreme  norm  of  Judgment 
and  action,  and  waa  pocseued  of  unoonditi^ud  authority,  ahould,  through  the  Influence  of 
fbreign  philoeophera,  become  Bubordinated  hi  the  conacdoimeM  of  these  jouth  to  a  tDfm 
mirerBal  ethical  norm.  Be  insisted  on  the  earliest  poaailde  diamiasal  of  Ihew  enibaa- 
■wlara.  In  hia  view,  the  condemnation  of  Bocrates,  as  the  author  of  tuoh  oormpUiig 
■peculation,  waa  juat  and  was  well  done.  A  decree  of  the  Senate,  in  the  year  ISO  a,  a, 
ordered  the  baniahment  fVom  Borne  of  all  foreign  philosopberi  and  teachers  of  rhetoric 

FauKtiuB  of  Bbodes  (abont  ISO-lIl  b.  c),  a  disciple  of  Diogenea,  won  over  to  Qreek 
phUoaophy  auoh  members  oT  the  Boman  Bristocracy  aa  LkUus  and  8cI{4o  (the  latter  of 
whom,  according  to  Cic,  Aead.,  IL  2.  G,  ti  ol,  he  accompanied  on  his  dipiomatlo  journey  to 
Alexandria,  143  B.  o.).  He  toned  down  the  harsher  elementa  of  the  Sbno  doctrine  (Cia, 
Dt  Fi*.,  IT.  28),  aimed  at  a  less  rugged  and  more  brilliant  rhetorical  style,  and,  in  addition 
to  the  authority  uf  tho  earlier  Stoics,  appealed  also  to  that  of  Plato,  ArlstoUe,  Xeoocrates, 
TFfaeophrBstus,  and  Dicearch.  Indioad  more  to  doubt  than  to  inflexible  dogmatism,  he 
denied  the  poaaibQity  of  aatrological  prognosticatioDS,  combated  all  fbrma  of  divination, 
abandoned  the  doctrine  of  the  destruction  of  the  world  by  flre,  on  which  Boethua  and 
other  StoIcB  had  already  had  doubts,  sod  with  Socratio  modeely  confessed  that  he  was 
still  tar  from  having  attained  to  perfect  wisdom.  His  work  irepl  rou  ufifjuivrof  forma  tlie 
baaia  of  Cicero's  De  Ogiciit  (Cic,  Dt  Of^  III.  3 ;  Ad  AtL,  XTL  11).  With  him  begma 
the  leaning  of  Stoidsm  toward  EdectidBm  (a  change  largely  due  to  Boman  influences). 
Among  the  diadplei  of  Fanietiua  were  the  celebrated  jurist  and  FontiTei  Uaxioms,  Q. 
ICuana  ScmvoU  (died  SS  b.  c),  who  distinguished  tht«e  theologies:  the  thetJogy  of  the 
poeta,  the  theology  of  the  phQosophers,  and  the  theology  of  statesmeti.  The  flrat  was 
•tttliropoisorpbtc  and  anthropopathic,  and  therefore  fUsa  and  Ignoble.  The  secraid  was 
rational  and  true,  but  Impracticable.  The  third,  on  whidi  the  malntenanoe  of  the  estab- 
lished cultuB  depended,  was  indiapensable.  (Of  a  similar  nature  were  the  ofunlons  of  U. 
Terentiua  Varro  [ll(>-!5  B.  o.],  who,  educated  by  Antiochus  of  Ascalon,  the  Acadetnio, 
wu,  like  the  latter,  an  eclectlo  in  philosophy,  but  interpreted  the  religious  mytha  alla- 
goricaUy,  aa  did  the  Stoics,  and  conceived  God  as  the  aoul  of  tlie  universe.) 

Posidonius  of  Apamea  (in  Syria),  whose  school  was  located  at  Bhodes,  — where,among 
othera,  Cicero  and  Pompey  heard  him, — was  a  disciple  of  Panntios,  and  was  regarded  as  the 
man  of  the  most  comprehenaive  and  thorough  learning  {irohj/i^ianaat  and  JTumj/MnvjcA- 
TOTOf)  among  all  the  Stoics.  He  returned  again  toward  dogmatism,  blended  Aristotelian 
■Till  Platonic  with  Stoio  doctrines,  and  took  such  pleasure  in  high-sounding  discourse,  that 
Strabo  (ITL  p.  141)  avers  he  was  "inspired  with  hyperboles."  About  the  same  time 
Ihred  the  Stoic  ApoUodorus  Ephillus,  or,  rather,  Ephelus  (i  Ipiiat,  ten%Akm>). 

The  Side  Atbenodorut  of  Tarsoa  was  superintendeut  of  the  Feigsoean  library,  and 
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afterward  a  companion  end  friead  of  the  younger  Oilo  {Olkuub),  who  tpp^jred  tba 
Scoic  prlacipleB  bj  hia  life.  Besides  him,  Antipeter  of  Tf  re.  who  died  at  Athena  about 
46  B.  g.,  waa  alio  a  teacher  of  the  jounger  Cato.  The  Stoic  ApoUooides,  a  friead  of  Calo, 
was  with  the  latter  duriag  his  last  days. 

Diodotua  was  (about  85  b.  c)  a  teacher  of  Cicero,  aod  afterward  (until  hia  death,  abont 
80  B.  c.)  a  member  of  his  family  and  his  Triend.  Athenodorus,  the  son  of  Sendon,  and 
perhaps  a  pupU  of  Posidoniiis,  was  (together  with  Arius  of  Aleiaodria,  who  ia  probably 
idenlicnl  with  the  eclectic  Plntoniat,  Ariua  Didymua]  a  teadier  of  OctaTiaous  Augustus. 
Tbe  Stole  HeroclituB  (or  Heradides),  the  author  of  the  "Homeric  Allegories"  (ed.  Uehler, 
Leydeu,  1S61),  seeoa  to  have  liced  aear  or  in  the  time  of  Augustus.  Under  Tiberius, 
Atlalus,  one  of  Seneca'a  tutors,  taught  at  Rome.  An  instructor  of  Nero  was  ChEremon, 
who  appears  afterward  lo  have  presided  orer  a  echool  at  Alexandria. 

L  AntmuB  Seneca,  bom  at  Cordova  ^n  Spain),  waa  the  aon  of  U.  Anniens  Seneca,  tba 
rhetoricdan,  and  lived  A.  D.  S-CS.  In  philoKipbj,  his  attention  was  majnly  directed  lo 
Ethics,  which  science,  however,  assumed  in  his  hands  rather  the  form  of  eibortation  to 
virtue  than  that  of  investigation  into  the  nature  of  virtue.  Seneca  resembled  the  Cjnirfl 
of  hia  tine  in  the  slight  worth  whicb  he  attributed  to  speculative  inveatigationa  and 
ayatematio  connection.  The  conception  of  eanieet,  laborious  inquiry,  as  an  ethical  end 
posaesging  an  indopendent  worth  in  itself,  is  absent  from  hia  philosophy ;  he  linowi  only 
the  antithesis ;  faeen  doed  ph^oaophia,  rum  dicert ;  phUctophiam  eiltelamet^um  faart,  jsant 
Ttmedium  til,  eta,  and  thus  illiistrates  the  Stoic  distaste  for  the  Ariitoteliaa  concepUon  of 
philoaophizing,  carried  to  ita  eitreme.  By  hia  hopeless  complaints  over  the  corruptneM 
and  misery  of  human  lifb,  and  by  his  indulgent  ooncessiona  to  human  &ailty,  he  ia  fkr 
removed  from  the  spirit  of  the  earlier  Stoa. 

L.  AnnKi^  Comutua  (or  Phumutus)  lived  about  A.  D.  S0-6S  or  GB  at  Rome.  He  wrote 
in  the  Greeli  language.  A.  Persius  Flaccua,  the  satirist  (a.  d.  34-62),  was  his  pupil  and 
friend.  U.  Aunnus  Lucanua  (39^5),  the  son  of  Seneca'a  brother,  was  bIeo  among  bis 
■cholars.  To  the  Stoio  drcle  belonged,  further,  the  weU-known  Republicans  Thrsaea 
Pietua  {Tac,  Ana.,  XVL  21  seq.;  UuL,  IV.  10,  40)  and  Eelvidiua  Priscus  (Ai»»,  XXL 
28-3S  ;  But,  IT.  G  seq. ;  B,  G3). 

C.  MuBoniui  Bul\i(  of  Vclsinii,  a  Stoic  of  nearly  the  same  type  ae  Seneca,  wis, 
with  other  philosophers,  banished  lh>m  Rome  by  Nero  (Tadtua,  AnnaJL,  XT.  11).  He  was 
afterward  recalled,  probably  by  Galba.  When  Tespasian  ordered  the  baniahment  of  all 
philosophers  from  Home,  If  ueonlua  waa  allowed  to  remain.  He  atood  also  in  relations  of 
personal  intimacy  to  Titus.  Hia  pupil  Pollio  (perhaps,  according  to  2eller,  III.  1,  ISEi, 
p.  653,  identical  with  Talerlna  Pollio,  the  grammarian,  who  lived  under  Hadrian)  wrote 
dTro/iHj/iovrfi/mm  ISavaavioii,  IVom  which,  probably,  Stobicua  drew  what  he  o 
roapecting  his  teachings.  Uuscnius  reduced  philosophy  to  the  simplest  moral  U 
One  of  hia  finest  sayings  is  :  "If  thou  docst  good  painfully,  tiiy  pain  Is  transient,  but  the 
good  will  endure;  if  thou  doeat  evil  with  pleeaure,  tliy  pleasure  will  be  transient,  but  the 
evil  will  endure." 

Epictatus  of  Bieropolia  (in  Phrygia)  waa  a  slave  of  Epaphroditua,  who  beloi^ed  to  the 
body-guard  of  the  Emfieror  Nero.  He  waa  BDerward  aet  IVee,  became  a  diacifde  of 
Uusonius  Ruf\]s,  and  was  subsequently  a  teacher  of  philosophy  at  Rome,  until  the  proscrip* 
tion  of  phUoBOphera  throughout  Italy  by  DomitiDO  in  the  year  94  (GelL,  X.  J.,  SIV.  11 ; 
cf.  Suet,  SomA,  10),  after  which  he  lived  at  Kicopolis  in  Epima..  There  he  was  heard  by 
Arrian,  who  recorded  hia  discourses.  Epictetug  emphsBlzea  chiefly  the  necessity  of  holding 
the  mind  independent  of  all  ezlemil  goods,  since  these  are  not  under  onr  controL  To  thia 
end  we  ahonld  bear  and  forbear  (iv(xo«  ml  airixov),     Uan  should  invariably  atrira  to  Bnd 
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■11  his  goods  in  himsdf.    Ee  should  fear  moM  of  all  the  god  (Mr  cr  iaifuiv)  vithin  hli 
own  breaaL 

Tha  Seotancea  of  the  Emperor  Marcus  Aureliua  srs  fonnded  largely  on  thoae  of  Epl> 
tetuB.  Hia  predilection  for  soUtarj  contemplation,  "  in  which  man  la  alone  In  the  preaence 
of  hia  Geniua,"  givea  to  hia  vlewa  a  certain  relalionahip  with  the  Neo-n»U>nic  {diiloaopbj, 
which  waa  soon  afterward  to  ariae. 

§  63.  Tho  Stoics  make  Logic  and  PhyairB  in  reality  tmeiUar;  to 
Ethics,  although  they  generally  ascribe  to  Physicfl  (including  The- 
ology) a  higher  rank  than  to  Ethics.  Under  Logic  many  of  the  Stoics 
include  Dialectic  nnd  Rhetoric.  The  Stoic  Dialectic  is  a  theory  of 
cognitiuD.  It  is  founded  on  the  Analytics  of  Aristotle,  which  it  enp- 
plements  by  certain  investigations  respecting  the  criterion  of  trntb, 
the  nature  of  sensuous  perception,  and  certain  forms  of  the  syllogism 
(the  liypothetical  syllogisiii,  in  particular).  Its  changes  in  tenninology, 
however,  mark  no  scientiiic  progress,  their  only  Qse  heing  perhaps  to 
ftcilitate  the  work  of  elementary  instruction ;  greater  intelligibility 
-was  not  nnTreqaently  purchased  at  the  cost  of  profhndity.  The  fun- 
damental criterion  of  tmth,  frith  the  Stoics,  is  sensuous  distinctness 
in  the  mental  representation.  All  knowledge  arises  from  senBUOUS 
perception ;  the  soul  resembles  originally  a  piece  of  blank  paper,  on 
whivh  representations  are  afterward  inscribed  by  the  senses.  In  place 
of  the  Platonic  theory  of  ideas  and  the  Aristotelian  doctrine  of  the 
conceptual  essences  of  things,  the  Stoics  teach  the  doctrine  of  subjec- 
tire  concepts,  formed  throngh  abstraction ;  in  the  sphere  of  objective 
reality  only  concrete  individuals  exist  For  the  ten  categories  of 
Ari^totle  the  Stoics  substitute  four  class-conceptions,  to  which  they 
attribute  the  highest  generality,  viz. ;  Subetratam,  EseeDtial  Attri- 
bute or  Quality,  Condition,  and  Relation, 

T>ii>  Stole  connpllon  oT  w^i|^k  !■  tmtrd  of  ij  Enonli  (Lrydtn.  ISM,  from  tb>  AtwiaUt  Aeaif.  Lug- 
(Ihl.  ]Sl:i--2S),  llw  Slulc  dnctrtnc  at  otngocifi  bf  Trmdalcnlnirg  (fforA  <iar  XattearimiiArt.  DtrllB,  18M; 
pp.  tlT-!3t):  cf.  rraDII.  In  hli  Gacll.  d.  Loglk.  ZtWtr.  In  hli  F\.  d.  Gr.,  lU^  ilio,  J.  H.  KllUir,  D*  SI. 
a*^.  pram,  dt  tomm  Hvin,  BmIh,  ISU,  ud  NluU,  Dt  l>ag.  Chryt.  MHi,  G.Pr.,  QnidL  1S». 

The  three  parta  into  which  j^iloaophy  waa  divided  by  the  Stolca  corresponded  with 
tbe  three  species  of  virtue  {aprT%  which,  according  to  then,  the  philosopher  must  seek  to 
acquire,  namelj :  thoroughnesa  in  the  knowledge  of  nature,  in  moral  culture,  and  in  logical 
disciplloo  (Plutarch,  J)<  Wie.  PASo*.,  LProem;  ofuTar  T$r /wuujTiirar  rprlf  ■  fuemln;  rriafyi, 
iofuu/y).  The  Stoics  emplofed  the  term  Logic  to  denote  the  doctrine  of  ^>nif,  i.  <.,  of 
tfaonght  and  discourse,  and  divided  it  into  Dialectic  and  Bbetoric  (Diog.  L.,  TIL  i\.:  ri  H 
jLirfimi'  liipm  faeiv  biiot  ci[  Siio  diaiptie^at  lirurr^/iaf,  ti;  jnirofuidpi  koX  t\(  laOjierui^). 
Cleaollica  enumerated  aix  divisioiv  of  philosophj:  Dialectic,  Khetoric,  Ethics,  Politics, 
Phyaica,  and  Tlieology:  be  doea  not  appear  to  have  reduced  these,  In  soy  case,  to  tiie 
three  abote^imML    To  iUiiatrate  the  nature  and  mutual  relation  of  iof^io,  ethics,  end 
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phyricfl,  thi  StokM  (aooording  to  Diog.  L.,  VIL  40,  uid  Bext  Emp.,  Adv.  JfoA.,  TH.  11 
aeq.)  compared  the  flnt  to  the  bonei  and  ainews  of  the  bodj,  the  «heU  or  an  egg,  or  the 
fence  iudoBiiig  a  garden ;  ethics,  to  the  flesh  of  the  bodj,  the  white  of  the  egg  (and  tha 
trees  lo  the  garden  T) ;  and  phjeica  (espedallf  when  viewed  as  theology),  to  the  toul,  the 
jolk  of  the  egg  (and  the  fruits  of  the  garden  7) ;  aome,  however  (c  g^  PoBtdoniuB),  preferred 
the  oomparisan  of  phjeics  to  flesh,  the  white  of  the  egg,  and  the  trees  in  the  garden,  and 
elhics  to  the  aoul,  the  jolk  of  the  egg,  and  the  Ihiitaof  tlie  garden. 

In  Dialectic  the  Stinca  included  the  doctrine  of  language  (grammar),  and  the  doctrine  of 
that  which  language  eipresaea,  repreaentationa  ottd  thoughts  (theory  of  cc^idtiini,  includ- 
ing the  Aristotelian  Logic  as  modified  by  them).  In  Grsmmar  the  Stoics  accomplished 
Terj  meritorious  reiutta,  but  theae  aie  in  part  of  more  significance  for  the  hiatorj  of 
poritive  philological  inquiry  than  for  the  hiatory  of  philoeophy.  C£  the  aboTe-dted  works 
of  Leradi  and  Steinthal  (p.  24). 

The  fiindamental  queaUon  in  the  Stole  theory  of  cognition  rdates  to  the  meana  by 
which  truth  la  to  be  known  aa  auch  (uptT^pun).  A  aimilar  question  was  not  unknown  to 
Aristotle  (JfeftipL,  IV.  6 :  rf;  j  cpnuv  riv  iytaivovra  Koi  Uuf  Tie  KCpi  Itaara  tfimina 
ipiati),  but  he  dassed  it  with  auch  idle  questiona  aa  wheUier  we  are  now  awake  or 
asleep.  With  the  Stoica,  aa  the  contrary,  and  in  Fa«t-Ariel«telian  philosophy  generally, 
the  question  aa  to  the  oriterion  of  truth  acquired  a  conatantly  increaBlng  importance. 
The  Iheoriea  of  the  earliest  Slolca  reapecting  the  conditions  of  the  veraci^  of  our  cog- 
nitions, are  rather  Indeflnite.  Zcno  (according  to  Clc,  Acad,  11.  41)  likened  perception 
to  the  outstretched  Qngers,  assent  lovynaTdBeeii)  to  the  hand  half  closed,  the  ueDtal 
^Jprehenaion  of  the  object  itself  {KOTiX^tpic)  to  the  hand  fUly  dosed  (the  flat),  and  knowl- 
edge to  the  grasping  of  the  flat  by  the  other  hand,  whereby  it  was  more  comidetely  and 
surely  closed.  With  this  accords  tha  Stoio  definition  of  knowledge  sa  the  certaio  sod 
incontestable  appreheoelon,  through  tlie  concept,  of  the  thing  known  (nrd^^yiir  oofa^ 
■at  i/irriirroroc  iwi  Uyiytr,  SCob.,  Eel  Eth.,  II.  ISS),  t/^ther  with  the  coaaequent  deSni- 
tion  of  scieoce  as  the  lysteto  of  auch  "  spprehensions."  The  Stolo  Boethns  (Dkig.  L.,  TEL 
G4)  nsmcd,  as  criteria:  reaaon,  sensation,  desire,  end  science.  But  Chryslppiis,  in  oppoat- 
tlon  to  BoethuB,  and  with  him  Antipater  of  Taraua,  Apollodorus,  and  others,  proposed  at 
a  criterion  the  jmroXiTirru^  foimtria,  i,  <.,  that  repreaentation  which,  being  produced  in  ua 
by  a  real  object,  la  able,  as  it  were,  to  take  bold  of  or  graip  (nrroAo^i^dinv)  that  object  The 
word  raraKap^vrtv  is  also  used  in  the  work  aacribed  to  Philolaus,  to  denote  the  grasping 
of  an  object  (vni  rsv  i/iaiav  ri  l/uuav  jumiAa/i^civteAu  iri^mcai,  aee  Boedch,  PiUM,  p,  19!), 
and  in  the  same  sensa  it  is  employed  by  PosidoniuEi,  the  Stoic,  as  nted  in  Seit,  Adv.  M-, 
Til.  93:  "light,"  he  says,  "Ii  apprehended  by  the  luminoua  eye,  aound  by  the  aeriform 
ear,  and  the  nature  of  the  All  by  the  related  T^iyoi  in  us ; "  the  expression  ^airraaia  boh- 
AirnruE^  is  therefore  lo  be  explained,  not  as  signifying  a  repreaentation  by  which  the  soul  is 
taken  pOBSesgion  of  or  afl'ected,  but  one  by  which  the  soul  grssps  the  object  of  tepresentation 
(ri  imapxov).  In  Seit  Emp.,  Adv.  it..  Til.  144,  the  ^avraala  Mami^rmiii  la  defined  ss  a 
representation  coming  Oom  the  object  and  agreeing  with  it,  ImpreBaed  and  sealed  on  the 
mind  and  incapable  of  existing  without  the  existence  of  its  ol^fect  (i  oiri  rev  vKipjcerrat 
jcol  kot"  mrri  ret  im6pxov  h/aicc/a/iay/iivv  nil  Ivairta^payiaiitv^,  imia  aiuc  &v  yfvetn  iri  fi^ 
incipxovro^).  There  remains,  it  is  true,  in  every  cage  the  second  question,  whether  a 
given  ropreaentatlon  Is  of  the  klod  described  or  not;  It  depends  on  our  tno  detennination 
either  to  allow  or  to  deny  to  a  repreaentation  that  asaetit  (m^niriifraic),  by  which  we 
declare  it  tme,  and  In  this  none  but  the  aage  will  be  sure  never  to  commit  an  error.  The 
next  diatinguiahing  element  of  correct  representationa  la  aensuoua  dietinctneas  {hipYtm), 
which  is  uaually  wsDlliig  In  representationi  whicli  do  not  arise  ttom  an  ol^ect,  i  s^  in  the 
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mere  imagea  of  the  ttacj  (fovnia/uini).  But  liniM  it  wEaatinNa  hammu  that  fUaa  repre- 
BsntatiouB  appear  with  all  the  force  of  true  oii«i,  the  later  Stoica  (acoordisg  to  Bext  Bmp^ 
Adv.  JfulA.,  TIL  353]  fouad  thomftelrel  cooBUained  to  add  that  the  kbora  description 
Implied  only  to  those  repreaentatiom  ^alnat  which  no  contrarr  Instanco  could  be  alleged 

Bepregentation  (fovroofa)  was  de&n«d  bj  Zeno  m  an  impreBBioa  on  th4  loul  (rimtiait  in 
•P^Xiii  ood  Cleanthea  compwed  it  to  the  Impression  made  bj  »  seal  on  wax;  but  Chrj- 
Bippus  opposed  the  definition  of  Zeno,  taken  in  Its  literal  sense,  and  himself  defined  #ai-ra«k 
as  an  alteration  in  the  aoul  {iTtpoluoii  inig^,  gazL  Emp^  Adv.  JC,  VII.  328  seq-V  Tba 
famaia  is  a  iMte  (n^Soe)  produced  in  tb«  soul,  to  which  it  announcea  both  ita  own 
Bziatenca  and  th«t  of  Its  otgect  (Plutarch,  Dt  Pine.  i^tliH:,  IT.  12).  Through  our  pero^ 
tiona  of  eitemal  objects  and  also  of  btanul  states  (such  as  Tirtuousneu  and  vidousneH, 
Bee  Cbrjraippus,  reported  in  Plut.,  De  SL  S^tiffn.,  19,  S),  the  originaU/  TBCant  soul  i*  filled 
with  images  and  as  if  vrlth  wriKen  cfaarscters  (Plut.,  Da  Floe.  FK,  IT.  11 :  ^awip  ;^pTmr 
tptfiydr  tif  aireypo^i^). 

After  peroeiving  an  ohject,  the  memw7  (/tvim)  "^  '^  remains  behind,  though  the  ohjeot 
ba  remored.  Prom  the  combinatloii  of  similar  memories  arises  experience  (i/arcipla,  defined 
■a  Ti  ruv  i/witiCni  n-A^^).  The  ooncept  [fwou)  ia  formed  from  single  perceptions  hj 
generalization,  which  act  may  be  either  spontsneoua  and  unconsdoua  (avnrirt.p'^rut)  or 
oonadouB  and  tnethodical  (ib'  ^/itTlpac  dubocoJioc  ml  tiri/it^Miat);  in  the  former  cue 
"  common  ideas  "  or  "  anticipations "  (jkkwiJ  iwpuu  or  irp^^^i;)  are  formed,  in  the  latter, 
artificial  concepts.  "  Common  ideas  "  are  general  noCioiis  developed  in  the  course  of  ' 
nature  in  all  men  {iirri  iP  ^  Kpi}j[ifioii  tvsoia  faaa^  rmi  iitt&0J)ii,  Di<^.  L.,  YII.  S4). 
These  ideas  (although  termed  j/ifvroi  irpal^ir)  were  not  Tiewed  by  at  least  the  earlier 
Stoics  aa  innate,  but  only  as  the  natural  outgrowth  from  perceptions.  Bationality  ia  ■ 
piodoet  of  the  progressing  derelopment  of  the  individual;  it  is  graduallj  "ag^oaier< 
•ted  "  {emaSpv^traH  out  of  his  perceptions  and  representations  undl  about  the  fourteenth 
jv»i  of  life.  The  technlcalty-ooTract  farmatiou  of  concepts,  Judgments,  and  inferences 
depends  on  the  observance  of  cert^  rules,  which  it  is  the  business  of  Dialectic  to  teadL 

In  their  theorj  of  the  concept  the  Stoic*  maintain  the  doctrine  wbldi  was  afterward 
dKuminated  Nominalism  (or  Couceptoftlism).  They  hold  that  the  individual  alone  pos- 
sesses real  eiistouoe,  and  that  the  universal  exials  only  in  us,  in  the  form  of  subjective 
thought  (Pint.,  De  Plae.  Ph.,  I.  10:  ol  airA  Zi^vuvof  Xruuuu  tyva^/iara  i/iinpa  rd<  id^oc 
f^oB').  That  Zeno  put  forth  this  doctrine  in  express  oppowtion  to  the  Platonic  tiieory  of 
ideas,  is  afflrmsd  by  Stob.,  SO.,  L  333. 

The  four  most  genersl  oancepts(rd  ynnt^irara),  which  with  the  Stoics  take  the  place  of 
the  ten  categories  of  Aristotle,  are:  1.  ri  intonttiitvoti  (the  Bubetrstum) ;  3.  ri  ■KoUm,  or, 
more  exactiy,  ri  irotiai  virau^inw  (essential  quality);  3.  ri  n-^  ^XP"!  or,  more  exactiy, 
rd  iriic  l^pr  ffixiv  tnton^iirvov  (accidental  state  or  condition);  4.  ri  vpif  n  xuf  ix^i  or 
more  exactly,  ti  icpit  -n  r^  fjpF  nudv  tiroa'^iaini  (relation). 

In  thrir  dootiine  of  the  Syllogism  the  Stoics  began  with  the  hypothetical  sjUogiam 
which  (according  to  Boeth.,  Dt  SyUag.  Mypolh.,  p.  B06)  was  first  considered  by  the  two  Aris> 
totelians,  Theophrsstua  and  Eudemiia  (most  fully  by  the  latter).  Chrysippus  (according 
to  Seit.  Empir.,  AiAi.  MaOi.,  Till.  323)  placed  at  the  bead  of  his  doctrine  of  the  syllogism, 
five  "  non-apodictic  syllogisms "  {mAXoyiaiul  avanSitacTm),  in  whidt  the  M^f or  Premiss 
(J^p/u)  posited  two  terms  ss  either  standing  or  falling  together,  wbUe  Om  Minor  Premise 
(irfi^;ivi^).categorioally  affirmed  or  denied  one  of  these  terms,  and  the  Condusicn  {cirt^opS^ 
ateted  what  then  resnlted  for  the  other  term.  Cf.  Frentl,  OtmA.  der  Log^  L  pp.  4S7-tiS{ 
Zdler,  PkOoi.  dn-  A-.,  3d  ed.,  ni.  p.  SS  aeq. 
13 
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g  54.  Physics,  with  the  Stoics,  inclades  not  only  Coemolc^,  hot  also 
Theology.  The  Stoics  teach  that  whatever  is  real  ie  material.  Matter 
and  force  are  the  two  ultimate  principles.  Matter  is^>^  ae  motionless 
and  trnfonned,  though  capable  of  receiTing  all  motions  aad  all  forms. 
Force  is  the  active,  moving,  and  moldiog  principle.  It  is  inseparably 
joined  with  matter.  The  working  force  in  the  oniverse  is  Glod.  The 
world  is  hounded  and  spherical.  It  possesses  a  general  unity,  while 
containing  the  greatest  variety  in  its  several  parts.  The  beauty  and 
adaptation  of  the  world  can  only  have  come  from  a  thinking  mind, 
'  and  prove,  therefore,  the  existence  of  Deity.  Since  the  world  con- 
tains parts  endowed  with  self-conscionsnees,  the  world  as  a  whole, 
which  must  be  more  perfect  than  any  of  its  parts,  can  not  be  nncon- 
scions ;  the  conscionenesa  which  belongs  to  the  nniverse  is  Deity.  The 
latter  penneates  the  world  as  an  ali-pervading  breath,  as  artistically 
creative  fire,  as  the  sonl  and  reason  of  the  All,  and  contains  the  rational 
germs  of  all  things  {Xiyot  ffrrep^TiKof),  The  formation  of  the  world 
takes  place  by  the  transformation  of  the  divine  original  tire  into  air 
and  water ;  of  ibis  water,  one  part  becomes  earth,  another  part  remains 
water,  and  a  third  part  is  changed  by  evaporation  to  air,  which,  again, 
is  BQbsequently  rekindled  into  fire.  The  two  denser  elements,  earth 
and  water,  are  mainly  passive ;  the  two  finer  ones,  air  and  fire,  are 
mainly  active.  At  the  end  of  a  certain  cosmical  period  all  things  are 
reabsorbed  into  the  Deity,  the  whole  aniverse  being  resolved  into  fire 
in  a  general  conflagration.  The  evolution  of  the  world  then  begins 
anew,  and  so  on  without  end.  The  ri^e  and  decay  of  the  world  are 
controlled  by  an  absolnte  necessity,  which  is  only  another  expression 
for  the  subjection  of  nature  to  law  or  for  the  divine  reason ;  this 
necessity  is  at  once  fate  (el/ioffxevij)  and  tlie  providence  (Trpdvow), 
which  governs  all  things.  The  linman  sonl  is  a  part  of  the  Deity,  or 
an  emanation  from  the  same ;  the  sonl  and  its  source  act  and  react 
upon  each  other.  The  sonl  is  the  warm  breath  in  as.  Although  it 
ontlives  the  body,  it  is  yet  perishable,  and  can  only  endure,  at  the 
longest,  till  the  termination  of  the  world-period  in  which  it  exists. 
Its  parts  are  the  five  senses,  the  faculty  of  speech,  the  generative 
faculty,  and  the  governing  force  (*"i  ^efiovtitSv')^  which  is  situated  in 
the  heart,  and  to  which  belong  representations,  desires,  and  UDder- 
standing. 

Ot  tba  utim]  plilloiapliT',  ptrehology,  wid  thHlogj  oT  th>  BtolH,  Imt  Jnalns  Lipatat  (ntiHatoffIa 
Atotcvmn.  Astir.  inO).  Ju.  Th'wulu  IDt  SlebL  mundi  arwMou,  Ltlpdc,  lt»),  Mlsh.  Souitac  (£ta 
paHngtH4tta  SMe.,  Jul,  1100),  Jab.  WoIl  Em  (£M«nw>  Av«<Ka  0*  Dtt.  Ottt.  IIU),  O.  iMam 
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rtm  tahi  ^fiMt,  bi  Ui  Tirm.  fUbt.  SdtrHUm, 
m  ((^r  panel  unptr  fimrtiU  p^iitlobvla*  3M- 
a  l^uat  niH«  pUIoHpUai  iSMcat  tU  nm  nUfiaiM  So- 
■HHO,  Xtliu««>i  )W^  ^  £lil««  (Til  acjKttttm,  {Mm  ^ifoH^fa  obU^ki,  injiHiiiii  n<Rnifoa  d 
^feJa^  Ik  dH*-.  apalogiliavm,  tea.  //.,  Ao^iktU,  Olti.  ISH).  O,  Hola*  (»i><a<nif>t  dtjbla  dattHna, 
ammLPiwtmilKS*amlKTf.zaa»y-tt0.atlot{Sk*<HtXdof,bKi1itmnMUIadSLp3tili>4.ptrMii.ti^^ 
a.  Pr,  BlnMi^f,  1S«}— O.  Wubunath  {DH  AHtUUf  dtr  SMbf  Ctv  MaiMJb  umd  Mnoiu*,  BwlU, 
1U)),F.  WlDMi(6<i>I«i>r>»9(i«(jMai<«f(tfir<K!(f>te  dsetr.  ((U«h  giunodo  dnl  fate- M  (yXo  OS  m»- 
<wu,  O..Pr^  WlttaDbws,  IHl), 

Theology  and  all  oilier  doctrines  wUch  Aristotle  jnduded  under  metaphTiics,  vers 
Mrigned  bj  the  Stoica,  for  vhoat  every  thing  real  waB  material,  to  phT^c*.  Bat  althoagb 
ihef  acoonlrd  to  phf  lics,  ai  comprehending  ipecuIatiTe  theology,  the  hi^wst  ratik  among 
the  philoaophical  diacipiinea,  jet  it  was  cultivated  by  them  in  b(A  with  leaa  eeal  than  ynm 
ethics.  This  ia  spedollf  evidenced  by  the  thct  that  the^  proceeded  mors  Independently  in 
l^ic  and  elhica  than  in  phTsics,  for  which  they  went  back  subatantlall/  to  the  Heraditeao 
nataial  philoaophy. 

Inatesd  of  the  (bur  Aristotelian  apxal  or  prinoipleB  (matter,  form,  working  causes  ■"^ 
final  causes  whiidi,  indeed,  AriatoUe  bad  himaelf  already  reduced,  in  a  certain  aspect,  to 
twoX  the  Stoics  name  two  prlndplea:  ri  irouAr  and  ri  viaxpii,  or  the  active  and  the  passive 
principles.  These  principles  are  regarded  by  them  as  inaeparably  united  In  all  forma  of 
eiistSDCe,  including  the  higheat  Hence  they  conceive  the  human  and  even  the  divine 
spirit,  not  aa  immaterial  intelligence  (k)v(),  hut  rather  as  force,  embodied  in  the  Anest  and 
highest  msieriol  lubstancea.  The  Stoics,  therefore,  diifer  fh)in  Aiiatotle,  as  Aristotle 
differed  fhim  Plato,  and  as  Theophntttus  (in  a  measure)  and  more  especially  Strato  of 
LampsacoB  end  tila  followers  differed  from  Aristotle,  namely,  In  the  in<3«aaed  tendency 
which  they  manifest  to  substitute  the  idea  of  tniT7ian«nce  for  that'  of  trtnsMndoiDe. 

Aooordbg  to  Diog.  L,  TIL  IS4,  the  Stoica  defined  the  passive  principle  as  nnqnalifled 
substance  (Atomc  oMrls)  or  mutter  (^),  and  the  active  principle  aa  the  reason  immanent 
In  matter  (o  jv  o^  yr/oC\  or  Deity  (d  Acdf).  The  former  is  the  constituent,  the  latter 
the  formative  principle  of  things  (3enec,  EpiA,  6S.  3 :  ^ntni,  u(  «n>,  iSWn  noitrs  duo  «fM 
ia  rwKM  iwAtn),  cz  jiiihu  omnia  Jlan^  eaumm  d  moteriun.  JGUena  jaai  inert,  ra  ad 
omnia  foraia,  eeaalara,  n  nana  moKot.  Cauta  anttm,  id  ttl  ratio,  materiam  jormai  et 
qitoeumgvt  nit,  venat;  txiBavaria  opera  produdL  Ent  dAtt  ergo,  unda  aU^iad  fiat,  deiade, 
a  qMo  fiat:  hoc  oauaa  at,  iUud  materia).  The  highest  rational  force  dweDs  in  the  flnsBt 
matter.  The  prindple  of  life  is  beat  (Cic,  De  NaL  Dwrvnt,  IL  9 :  [ac^rding  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  8t<ncs]  omne  jtied  vioil,  live  animal,  rive  terra  edUwn,  id  vimt  propter  mdutm 
uKocolarsm.  Bi  t"* iatelligi ddxt,  tam ealori» natareaa  vimhaiere  ia  tt  wHaletn per  orrmen 
fnmtbm  jwriinsw  hm).  This  vital  heat  the  Stoica  derived  fMm  rb  rvtv/ia  tt^ani  6^  Uov 
ic6a/iov  (the  spirit  that  pervsdeB  the  whole  world)  or  ri  Kvp  TtxvuiSv  (the  STtlstiCBlly  crea- 
tive or  forming  fire,  in  distinction  tront  fire  thst  consumes).  SaysPluCBrch(i)aiSllDte.£<pii;)l,, 
41);  "ChrysippuB  teaches,  in  the  first  book  of  bis  irtpl  irpopn'or,  tbst  st  certain  petiode  the 
whole  world  is  reaolved  into  Ore,  which  fire  is  identical  with  the  aool  of  the  world,  the  gov- 
erning principla  or  Zeus ;  but  at  other  times  a  part  of  thlB  Ore,  a  germ,  as  It  were,  detadied 
from  the  whole  mass,  becomes  changed  into  denser  substances,  and  so  leads  to  the  existence 
of  contseta  ol^ects  distinct  fVom  Zeus."  Again  {Aid,  38) :  "  There  was  a  beginning  to  the 
existence  of  the  tun  and  moon  and  the  other  goda,  but  Zeus  is  etemaL"  That  part  of  the 
Deity  which  goea  forth  Irom  him  for  the  formation  of  the  world,  li  called  the  U^  avip/au 
riit6(,  or  "  seminal  reason  "  of  the  world,  and  is  resolved  into  a  plurslity  of  J>iyot  vwepfiaTiml 
(Sext.  Knpir.,  AA.  J^tiA.,  11.  101 ;  Plutarch.,  Flac  PK,  L 1).  That  the  Stoh)  Boethue,  and 
also  FanaitiiM  and  FoBtdooius,  ahatKloned  Um  dogma  of  the  burning  up  of  the  world,  and 
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afflnned  tts  impefidiaUBtj,  and  that  Dtogenes,  ths  Babylonian,  to  Ida  oU  age,  adtaBDed  at 
Isart  BO  far  BB  to  enMru^  doubta  of  that  dogma,  is  asaerted  hj  the  anthor  of  Iba  voik 
whioti  gi>M  under  the  Dame  of  Philo,  and  ■•  entitled  rtpi  ijdapeiat  tiepor,  pp.  491  (wL 
Jtmtgtj)  and  toa  (pp.  4S1-U1  stand,  id  the  maaBacriptB  and  pablkhed  edituma  of  On 
iroA,  bj  sneral  laaTea  too  near  the  beginning,  as  ia  ahowu  hj  3.  BerDBja  in  the 
mmalAer.  Ar  BrKiur  Jted.  i  W^  1863,  pp.  31-40 ;  thia  ucUon  ahould  be  adTaiued  to  ' 
p.  B02). 

Wog.  L.  (Vn.  140)  mentions,  aa  doctrinea  of  the  Stoica,  the  nnUy,  flnitenaaa,  and 
■ptwiidtf  of.the  irorld.  Bejond  the  woiid  eiiata  an  milimfted  void.  Time  (Ibid.  141)  ia 
the  eKUiiiafon  of  the  mothm  of  the  world  (iiioniiia  tiX  rov  tinfun  m-foiuc).  It  is  infinite 
both  in  the  dii«ation  of  the  peat  and  of  the  tVintre. 

'     AH  fncUtldnal  thing*  are  dUferent   (K>m  each  other  (Senec,  Spid.,  113,  13:  ettgS    - 
■  M  [dmn  orfffieu  wigew'wn],  vt,  qmx  ada  erant,  el  dUrtmOia  atent  el  imparia^    No 
two  leatea,  no  two  llTing  belnga  are  ezaq^y  alike.     Thta  -view  wu  ezpreased  mbee- 
quentlj  by  Lailmits  In  hil  prindpiuia  identilatu  wtfi'»wniiWtnm,  in  connection  with  his 
Iftnadology. 

•  nie  new  world,  whldi  comes  forth  after  eatA  general  oonflagration,  become^  In  eonse- 
qneM*  of  Ae  neeeasi^  which  governs  all  things,  in  all  respects  simllaT  to  that  which 
preceded  it  (Hemes.,  Ik  Kal  Bom.,  ch.  38).  Yet  not  all  of  the  Stoics  seem  to  have  onder- 
Mood  this  cecessitj  in  ao  rigorons  a  sense.  Cleanthes,  in  hia  "  Hymn  to  Zens,"  excepts 
ttam  the  inflnenoe  of  the  dlvtnelj  determined  Neceaaity,  all  evil  actions,  saying:  "Nothing 
takes  place  without  thee,  O  Ddty,  except  that  which  bad  men  do  through  their  own  want 
of  reaaon ;  but  even  that  which  ia  evil  is  overruled  bj  thee  for  good,  and  la  made  to  faai* 
Boniae  with  the  plan  of  the  world."    Cf.  also  Qeauthee,  as  dted  hf  Epictetus,  Mmitai,  El: 

'A70U  Si  /i'  i  Zai  tail  ab  fi  Barpu/iti^ 
'Oirot  r<iff  i/iiv  tt/(l  Siarrray/ibias 
%  tin/ui  i  iocvor-  ^>  lU  /i4  Wji, 

Chryslpiraa  sought  (aooordliig  to  Cic,  Jh  Pdo.,  IB),  by  dlatSnguiahh^  between  "prin- 
cipal" and  "auziliarj"  causes,  to  maintain  the  doctrine  of  fate,  and  yet  to  escape  IVom 
that  of  necessity,  aseerting  that  hi/a  related  only  to  auxiliar;  causes,  whOa  the  of^tHbtt 


The  human  r*1,  aa  defined  by  the  Btolca,  Is  an  inborn  breath  (I>t<«.  L.,  Vn.  1S6:  r) 
m^i^iff  ^pv  irvcii/ui),  or,  more  eipUdtlf,  an  inboni  breatli  extending  continaously  Aroa^ 
the  whole  body  (Chrrnppus  op.  Galen.,  E.  d  FbL  Plac,  ed.  XOhn,  Yol.  V.,  p  38T :  trvapa 
giift^vTav  ^ftiv  mnnxtf  narri  rfS  e^/utn  St^Kor).  It  is  a  part  Revered  from  the  Deity  (asfa- 
rtee/ia  toi  AkA,  Epiot.,  DUa.,  L  14.  ().  Ite  eight  pans  (the  ityqunatiini,  or  govemii^  part, 
the  five  aenaea,  the  ttoilty  of  speech,  and  the  generative  tbrce)  are  enumerated  by  Plu- 
tarch, Dt  Plac  n.,  IT.  4  (cf.  Dtog.  L.,  Til.  IBT  seq,).  That  the  hegrmonicon,  or  governing 
part,  was  situated  In  the  breast,  and  not  in  the  head,  waa  inferred  by  Chryaippua  and 
Others,  chiefly  from  the  dreumstance  that  the  voice,  by  which  thoughts  are  expressed, 
ariaea  fVom  the  breast  Tet  on  thia  pohit  the  Stoica  were  not  aU  agreed  (Galen.,  S^ 
H  Flat  il,  m.  1,  p.  190  leq.). 

Cleanthes  aaaerted  (Diog.  L.,  Vlt  IGT)  that  all  aoula  woold  continue  to  exist  until  ths 
general  confiagration  of  the  world,  but  ChryaippuB  admitted  this  ooly  for  the  aoula  of  the 
wise.  Panntiua  appears  (according  to  Cic,  Tiac,  I.  32)  to  have  denied  the  doctrine  of 
fanmortality  altogether.  But  the  later  Stcucs  returned,  for  the  moat  part,  to  the  earliw 
dootrlM. 
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Ai  Qw  iDMt  Impcrtawt  dpouaant  of  Um  Etoki  Iliwkigj,  (be  "  Zlymn  q^  nnnfflw  i> 
Zm*'  ^  Sfa>h,^Lp.  SoitBitj'heraflndapUoe: 

'SMtai'  Uar&rav,  m^airwfit,  nvytpartt  aid, 
la,  fiaaii  ipxVT^  vifiai  fttra  irivra  Bi^tpyiai, 
Xoiftc'  ai  jip  travnvoi  ^l/at  ^v^nUm  wpaeauSa:^ 
"E*  OT«  yap  yhif)c  lafiev,  1ft-  /ilii^/ui  ^jfdvrtr 
Mdwoi,  (en  (mi  ri  ml  f^nm  ihn^  j*l  Jtiia». 
T^  at  Kodviariaa,  ml  oi*  i^dror  oU>  dtfou 
Zal  i^  frof  Mt  k^v^bic  ^Jjim^fuviif  mpl  jaiat 
nMtnu  f  iciv  i^gr  Koi  £i(^  tiri  «iw  (fxmlTab 

Tov  >af>  iiri  fi^rt!  fiowT  iniiT'  t^^tyamn 

'tk  ai  oimnHvnc  ■Dwb'  'U^ov,  if  iii  Kiirru» 

toiTf  iiqtriifitrof  fieyiAoit  futpoif  n  fitaacr, 

"Of  rtffoof  ytyaiv  Birarai  ^lirbc  ifid  iravrdt. 

Ot>M  ri  /lyvcnu  I(1)«f  iirl  j^iaiA  ooi  Sljpi,  iiSilam 

Urrt  ■or'  atitptm  dclm  ir£lm>^  otT*  txl  irh-rH 

m^  irdaa  ^(ocoi  meat  o^nipytai  atnlaif. 

'AUd  oA  col  rd  tripiaai  iirtaraaai  ifnia  iihni, 

Kol  toa/itit  ri  imaiia,  nol  ov  flXa  aoi  ^tia  tarit. 

'Ode  y&p  tit  f"  ^airra  ovr^ianat  ia^iA  nuEoloa^  • 

fM'  Iva  ylrnadat  w6»ni»  TAfoi  aH»  Utm, 

"On  fi(ijmrrt(  Uiarr  {mi  Ar^ur  wamt  Aaa, 

Aliofupoi,  al  r*  aya^ini  fih  itl  KT^a  Tro^krrwf 

Obr'  iaapuai  #«»  totvdr  vd/mr,  olrrt  eUoukp, 

'a>  nv  nMfuim  aim  v^  fiior  itrtf  Mv  Ixot*. 

Ami  f  aW  ipiiuoa  im  uUm  dUa[  iir'  UA^ 

01  iikv  vrip  i6^tK  trrm^v  daatpiaTmr  Ix""^ 

01  f  iirl  Ecpdnnivaf  Tcrpaiifihici  tUti^  "^f^ 

'AMm  S  tit  Amoiv  tai  oliitarot  iita  Ipjftt. 

'i3JA  Zrt  ichiiopt,  aXiavt^  ipxadpowt, 

'AvSpiitnvi  fih  /Ami  iwripaaivijc  diri  Au)ipiJ(V 

*Hv  ai,  rirtp,  aKiSaoav  ^x^  ^""i  ^  ^  mpfiKu 

Tti/a/c,  V  *lamios  ai  dloK  fitra  iravra  Kv^tptifr, 

*TfantivTtt  ri  ai  Ipya  Sar»ad(,  ^  hrfeiKi 

OF^rdi-  Uirr',  hril  eirt  fiporoif  ytpas  dMo  n  fit^or, 

(Htt  draif ,  4  KU>te  wl  v^pn-  iv  Jfa;  iiaiiir. 

%  55.  The  Bnpretne  end  of  life,  or  the  highest  good,  is  virtae,  t.  «., 
a  life  confonned  to  nature  {liftoXoyovftfva^  r^  f^m  <^),  the  agreement 
of  hnniMi  oondoct  widt  the  all-oontrolling  lav  of  nature,  or  of  the 
hamaD  with  the  divine  vill.  Not  contemplation,  but  action,  is  the 
sapnxDO  problem  for  num.  Bat  action  implies,  as  its  sphere,  hnman 
BOine^.  All  (rther  thing*  coiflt  for  man  and  the  gods,  bnt  man  exists 
fiv  Bociety.    Virtne  is  sufficient  for  happiness,    tt  alone  is  a  good  iq 
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the  fiiU  sense  of  that  word;  &U  that  is  not  virtae  or  vice  is  neither  a 
good  nor  an  ctH,  but  a  Bomething  intermediate ;  bat  among  things 
intermediate,  some  are  to  be  preferred  and  others  to  be  rcrjected,  vhile 
others  still  are  abeolntel;  indifferent.  Pleasure  follows  apon  activity, 
bat  should  never  be  made  the  end  of  human  endeavor.  The  cardinal 
virtnes  are  practical  wisdom  (rpufi/Tt?),  courage,  discretion,  and  jus- 
tice. Onlj  he  who  unites  in  himself  alt  virtaes  can  be  said  traly  to 
possess  virtae  as  snch.  To  the  perfect  performance  of  doty  (or 
KaT6f8<,)fia)^  it  is  essential  ihat  one  dionld  do  right  with  the  right  dia- 
'  poution,  the  disposition  poBsessed  hy  the  sage ;  right  action  as  sach, 
without  reference  to  disposition,  is  the  befitting  (ttadyKov).  The  sage 
alone  attains  to  the  complete  performance  of  his  duty.  The  sage  is 
without  passion,  although  not  withoat  feeling ;  he  is  not  indulgent, 
bat  jnst  toward  himself  and  others ;  he  alone  is  free  ;  he  is  ting  and 
lord,  and  is  inferior  in  inner  worth  to  no  other  rational  being,  not 
even  fo  Zeus  himself;  he  is  lord  also  over  his  own  life,  and  can  law- 
fiilly  bring  it  to  an  end  according  to  his  own  free  self-determination. 
{The  later  Stoics  confessed  that  no  individual  corresponded  fnllj  with 
their  ideal,  and  that  in  fact  it  was  possible  onlj  to  discriminate 
between  fools  and  those  who  were  advancing  (towaM  wisdom), 

Ob  th«  mond  pbUoKrphr  or  th*  BM»,  i£  G  SdopplBi  (XbmiHb  Aoiu*  nUaMjAlM  JToTBlt^  Hv- 
•BO^  Itot),  Joh.  Bvth.  Ntemsrer  {Dt  Stotamim  inh.*,  HtlnU.  1«T«),  Jo*,  nmii  Bodda  (A)  X 
gt  Vn  PMlet.  MoraH,  Etlla,  IWB-WX  C  A.  Hf  uaun  (I>*  n^nxiMH  PUietl  ' 


Sottomm,  Jam,  ITOS),  Joh.  Ju.  Dorn&ld  (d  Jhu  iLOmtiiit  SMa,  Lelpila,  ITSO),  CbiiUoffb  ll(t»n 
lDt»irtU4ApatlU4<HrSuatr,  1b  Ui  Ftrwt.  pMlf.  Se*rffl»a,  Leiyt.  ITTO-Tt,  td  pot,  p.  ISO  leq.),  Joh. 
BHb(r«-UiUiite<l<r«i<K*«t  Jfiml  hp  £(H^(«,  Ififauu,  1711),  a  Pb.  CoDi  (AUowUiMfw  fl{<ir 
MiffaoMoMi  und  tl«  ^tpoOiklbBHcit*  dir  if«iter«  jtolH*«i  JMfcwpU*.  «&<(  <#«««  VtrtuAt  SAv 
MrMKoU,  JToaMate  MUl  AX«*«  Mi>iv4,  TOb.  17M),  J.  A.  L.  W«|KbBsMcr  {SAieit  SMariim  nem- 
tbmm/iMdtaiuiita  eum  prOudpUt  nMct  KatiOanat  eompar^  Hunb.  mi),  AdL  Kiw  {I>t  Stcicantm 
mvnatt  lOteo  prUmlpia,  Vitab.  inT),  Chrlitlu  Oarve  (Id  On  iDtiodactorr  Euo;  pROicd  la  bU  tiuil. 
«t  ArlMotla'l  Xthlo,  Vol  L.  BraaliB,  tn8,  pp.  U-»),  E.  6.  Lille  (At  SMajmnt  jUiiliMojMa  •meraU, 
AltOBi,  1800),  WlUu  Tni«.  Knc  {Zmimi*  *t  Spleuri  dt  tummo  froiw  doelr^ui  turn  KatMama  ua^L, 
TlUb«(^  laOD),  Kllpptl  (OmMku  BMeonm  tOiaat  atqvt  C/rltL  MpoaWs,  Ottt  latt),  J.  C  P.  Marar 
(jMoDrum  doctrimi  mtea  <»»»  arid,  eoaip,  OGU.  lOXi,  Dcleliniuiii  (/>«  paradoeo  SMmnmL.  eamta 
ptama  porta  mt.  Uarb.  1881),  Wllh.  Trwig.  Kmc  (Oi/amvUt,  giXfrM  pAilsHttU  AoM  nBtmni 
teMWi  d^/MtruHt,  Lslpt.  1884),  U.  U.  ■>  BiBBihiintr  i^ii  r^  tiiMymi  itaymy^  wftnm  jiUlDa^  yn*- 
«i!pM  A«<a,  doiKriiu  Ot  auirU  vohailarla.  ObKbt,  IMI),  Unndlni  (IKa  OrvmdiOlm  dtr  itefUw 
jriiRi(SottwaIl,lM4>J>ivfranH»''],r.  Bir>l>Kni(/>>2aiKniJ(dM£K,FuHiaeShOidLOIdla>iMa  (JK 
«>  giHKf  JMol  tuOurat  cvMMt^aiite-  vivewfiim  u«  rHiH«Xwn  pan**,  L*lpt.  ISsi).  Bl.  B«lau  (Sof- 
nmm  da  i^ImNMh  dooMita,  BtrllD.  IMl,  jKotoorun  i<Moa  oJ  ap(««wa  Moa  raDila,  Humbsnc,  IBlt), 
Wlntar  latoleorain  parAttimmt  priiteipta  dodrlnat  tMeat  quamala  tint  tiit4>- 1*  apta  4t  MimKaa, 
A-ft",  Wlttanb.  IBK),  KkUr  («•  BraiHtag*  dtr  MuttAlm  TufmOMrt,  Progr,  rf  tk*  W<rdv-«7^ 


AoooT^fC  to  Stab.,  £tt,  IT.  p.  123,  tbe  tAfeni  end,  u  deSited  bj  Z«no,  wm  karm«^ 
via  <m«'*  Je(^(rt  i/nwlnjoiyiivut  If",  "*"  ''"  «"■!  no*'  hia  Uymi  ml  Di^i^Avof  J^),  Cleuthe* 
b«i[ig  tha  Srst  to  define  it  u  oonibnuU;  to  salure  (bj  adding  rf  fCou  to  ifnHoymiiitvui). 
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Still,  Diog.  L.  (VII.  8T)  nyi  that  Zeno,  In  lua  work  irepl  ov^p^irev  ^beiuc,  expTMaed 
the  priodpLe  of  moraU  u  S/aXofovfitvuf  rf  ^(nai  f^v,  aitd  this  sUtement  is  all  tlie  mora 
iredible,  because  Speusippua  (agreeablj  to  hia  naturaliatu:  modified  Platimiaiii)  had  already 
deSoad  b^pineaa  aa  a  peifect  Ifit  ("habitude")  in  thiaga  according  to  nature  (aocording 
to  Ckm.  ALez.,  Sirom^  U.  p.  t\S  d),  and  Polemo  (according  to  Cic,  Acad,  Pr.,  II.  13)  had 
demanded  that  men  lire  Tirtuoualy,  eqjojing  the  things  proTidad  bj  nature  (Iwnate  vivert, 
frvenim  rtibia  Us,  quatprimaa  himiim  nolura  amcOStl),  and  Henclitua  also  (i9>.  Btob.,  Scm., 
in.  84,  Bee  aboTO  aJ  g  IG,  p.  42)  had  enounced  the  ethical  poitulate,  that  men  should  b« 
guided  b;  nature  in  theii  actiona  (ii^ia  ilyeai  ml  trouiv  tori  ^laai  tirotovraf).  Hu 
*>DatnrQ,"  which  we  are  to  tbllow,  li  with  Cleanthes  prlodpall;  the  luttureof  tfae  onlTerae; 
CLryaippuB,  on  the  oontraiy,  dednea  it  aa  the  nature  of  nan  and  of  the  univats*  eombinad, 
our  naturea  being  parts  of  universal  natura.  The  formula  of  ChrTaippua  waa:  "Utw 
•ccordiag  to  your  experience  of  the  conrae  of  nature  (xar'  j/iircipfnv  ruv  ^miei  evft^aniivTur 
or  oMoMi^ut  rp  ^nmi  (vv,  DIog.  L,,  TIL  81  eeq.).  A  general  leuiing  toward  the  anthro* 
polo^oil  eauception  of  the  principle  of  morala  is  manifeat  in  the  fonnulas  employed  by  th» 
later  Stcdca,  eapedaUy  in  the  following  dictum  of  certain  of  the  lateat  of  them :  "  The  end 
of  man  is  to  lire  agreeably  to  the  natural  cons^tution  of  man "  (t^^  nvoi  ri  (^v  axaJov- 
due  rf  -roil  Mtpinrov  Koraamvi,  Clem.  Alex.,  Strom.,  II.  p.  4T6).  The  formula  of  IMogtnea 
Babjlonius  demanded  the  use  of  prudence  and  reaaon  in  selecting  things  Bocording  \t> 
nature  (ri  AixrfiaTilv  ht  rf  ruv  sard  ^if  It^oy^);  that  of  Anttpeter  of  Tarau*  required 
tlie  unrarjii^  choice  of  things  conformable,  and  refection  of  things  non-eanfomiable  to 
natnre,  to  the  end  of  attaining  thoae  things  which  are  to  be  preferred  (Ctv  iiiityt^iivoiic 
fikv  rd  urd  ^fun*,  amiiXeyofikvQu^  ii  rd  izaf^  ^iictv  idft/atH/t  i^  airapa^ru^  ^p^  Ti  Tvy* 
xioftv  rbv  nponiiiiKiv  arri  ^toiv);  PanffitJua  recommended  following  the  impulaea  of 
nature  {ri  (tv  nird  rd;  Itdoiitvat  ^/uv  r^f  ^forruf  &^apit&i\  and  FosidonluB  reiiuired  men 
to  U*e,  having  in  view  the  tme  nature  and  order  of  aJl  things  (ri  {'tv  StopdbifTa  t^  Tim 
tAuv  a^itav  Koi  Tifaiy  Seneca  waa  of  opinion  that  the  aimple  i/ioiaymfUvut  was  auO- 
dent,  rinee  wisdom  condated  "In  always  willing  and  rejecting  the  some  things,"  and  that 
the  limitation  "rif^tly"  waa  alio  unneceaaary,  since  "it  was  impoaaible  for  one  to  be 
always  pleased  with  any  thing  which  was  not  right." 

The  true  ol^ect  of  the  original  vital  instinct  in  man  is  not  pleasure,  but  self-coaaerratian 
{Diog.  L.,  Til.  85,  eiprasiing  the  doctrine  of  the  first  boolc  of  the  Tttpl  ttUw  of  Cbry- 
■ippua :  irpuTw  (uxiiov  livtu  iravrl  f  i^i  t^  txirroii  dtrmaiv  jkoI  ti^  rabrv;  cwclSr/etv).  Plea- 
sure is  the  natural  result  (ijrcflwiifia)  of  successful  endeavor  to  secure  what  is  in  harmony 
'With  our  nature.  Of  the  various  elements  of  human  nature,  the  highest  is  reaaon,  through 
-whidi  we  know  the  aU-controlling  law  and  order  of  the  universe.  Tet  the  highest  duty 
of  nan  is  not  timply  to  know,  but  to  follow  obediently  the  divine  order  of  nature.  Chiy- 
■Ippua  (q^  Plutarch.,  Dt  St.  Repugn.,  oh.  !)  censures  those  philosophers  who  regard  the 
■peculatire  life  aa  having  Its  end  In  itself,  and  afSrma  that  in  reality  they  practice  only  a 
llnar  apeciaa  of  Hedonism.  (This  only  proves  that  to  Gbrysippus,  as  to  the  most  of  his 
eoutemporaries,  the  earnest  labor  of  purely  adentiflc  investigation  had  become  un&millar 
and  incomprehensible.)  Keverthelesa,  the  Stoics  affirm  that  the  right  praxis  of  him,  whose 
lifb  is  conformed  to  reaaon  (^fof  Xo/m^),  is  founded  on  speculation  (Siupia)  and  Ultimately 
blended  with  it  (Diog.  L.,  TIL  130). 

Tlrtue  (rata  ratio,  Cic,  Taic,  IT.  31)  is  a  SiiBtatt,  C  «.,  a  property  In  which  (as  lit 
stralghtness)  no  distinction  of  more  or  leu  is  possible  piog.  L,  VIL  98 ;  SimpUa,  in  At. 
Oat,  fit.  61  b).  It  is  poaaible  to  approximate  toward  virtue ;  but  be  who  only  thna 
^proziniateB  la  as  really  nnvirtuoua  as  the  thoroughly  vidous ;  between  virtue  and  vica 
0prr^  sol  noMia)  there  il  no  meaa  (Diog.  L,  TU.  111).    Cleanthes  (in  agreement  with  the 
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CrnicB)  dad«i«d  that  virtue  oould  not  ba  loit  (JMnrd^^tfnwX  ^hOo  OlirTBippiu  •fflnlwd 
the  eontrvy  (om^lfT^,  Diog.  L,  YU.  111)^  Tirtiw  !■  toffldent  for  luppiiiMa  (Ciix, 
JWod.,  3 ;  Dice-  ^  ^^  '^^)i  ""^  baoeuaa  it  readers  us  iikasnaibl*  to  pain,  Int  becauM  U 
makea  us  ioperior  to  it  (Sen.,  E^.,  9).  fo  his  praoticai  ralatloii  to  extanud  thinga,  man  is 
to  be  guided  bj  the  diatiaotion  betmoi  thinga  to  ba  prabned  (jr^anTitm)  and  Ihii^B  solr 
to  ba  prefamd  {awparpany/tiim,  Nog.  L^  TTL  IDS ;  Ckv,  Dt  Ftt^TIL  BO).  Tb*  fonter  ar* 
not  goods,  but  tilings  posaaasing  a  oertain  Taloa  and  whidi  wo  oataral^  at 
among  these  aia  indoded  the  primary  oVjaots  of  oar  natnial  ina 
ma  eSbrta  to  obtain  them  wa  ara  to  ba  goided  by  their  ratatlve  worth.  An  adaon 
{htpyvfia),  whici  ia  cxmfonned  to  the  nature  of  the  ageat  and  yrbi)^  is  tbereflHv  nSotu/Oj 
jnttillid)!*,  Is  batting  {Kot^Kov);  whan  it  results  ftom  a  Tirtuous  dlapositfai  or-  (Nm  aba- 
dteaos  to  reason,  it  is  KoBffKoii  in  the  absolute  sanae^  or  morallj  rif^t  action  (iiarifiOupa, 
Diog.  L.,  TIL  107  aaq. ;  Stob.,  &l,  U.  1S8).  No  aot  as  audi  is  rither  pndseworthr  or 
diqracaflil;  even  those  acdona  which  are  regarded  aa  the  moat  crbniml  are  good  when' 
done  with  a  right  intention;  in  the  opposite  case  tiw;  an  wrong  <Orig.,  c  Ob,  TV.  46; 
oorreot,  by  this  passiga  in  Oiigen,  tba  atatemainta  of  Sezl  Bminr.,  Ada.  MoOl,  IX.  IM ; 
JVrft.  Svp.,  m.  346).  Binco  UU  belongs  in  the  class  la  things  indlffbrent,  auldde  ia  per- 
miMibla,  aa  a  raticmal  meani  of  tanninadng  life  (rUo/iPt  iSari^;  c£  Cic,  A  Fm^  lU.  90; 
Ben.,  ^.,  11;  i)t /Voc.,  eh.  S;  Diog.  L.,  TIL  130). 

AU  virtuea  were  reduced  bj  Zeno  to  ^piviiait,  pracUosl  wisdom,  which,  bowerer,  took  In 
Tsrloua  oironmstaDoea  the  form  of  (diatribotiTB)  Jostloet  pnidenoB,  and  conrage  (Plut,  D» 
BiBie.  B^uff*.,  1;  Pint,  Virt.  Mer.,  oh.  3:  jpt^J^umr  n^  ppitvmr  hr  /it»  awxn/efurlat  luat- 
oabv^,  hi  ii  eXpertaif  aafpairini^,  hi  ii  im/iryerioit  Mplav).  Later  Stoics,  adopting  tba  Fla- 
tonic  enumsratlon  of  four  cardinal  virtues,  defined  moral  intigtit  sa  the  knowledge  of  things 
good,  bad,  and  indiObrent ;  courage  as  the  knowledge  of  Uiings  to  be  faared,  of  things  not  to 
be  feared,  and  of  things  neither  to  be  feared  nor  not  to  be  fbared ;  pmdsnce  (telf-restraint) 
as  the  knowledge  of  things  to  be  aosght  or  avoided,  and  of  tUnga  neither  to  be  Bought  nor 
■voided;  and  justioeas  the  distribution  to  every  person  of  that  which  belongs  to  him  (nmnt 
Cattfiw  tribueiu).    In  every  action  of  the  sage  all  virtuel  are  united  (Stob,,  .£1:1.,  IL  103  seq.V 

The  emotions,  of  which  the  principal  tbms  are  fear,  trouble,  desire,  and  t^Msure  (wttb 
refenooe  to  a  fbture  or  piMent  euppoaed  evQ  or  good),  resnlt  IVom  the  &ilBTe  to  peas 
the  r^htpraotical  Judgment  as  to  what  is  good  sndwluit  evQ;  no  emotion  is  either  natural 
or  useful  (Cio.,  2W.,  III.  9,  and  IV.  19;  Sen.,  Ep.,  116). 

The  sage  combines  in  himself  all  perfeotions,  and  is  inferior  to  Zena  himself  only  in 
things  non  asatntiaL  Seneoa,  J)e  Aw.,  1 ;  Bemu  ipn  tampora  tantum  a  Dea  d^cri.  Chiy- 
sippus  (according  to  Plut,  Adv.  SL,  83) :  "  Zens  is  not  superior  to  DIo  in  virtue,  and  both 
Zeui  and  DIo,  in  so  Hu  as  they  ere  wlie,  are  equally  proSted  the  one  by  the  other."  The 
fool  should  be  classed  with  the  demented  (Cic,  Patadox.,  *■;  fb*&,  IIL  G).  Without 
prejudice  to  lus  moral  Independeiice,  the  sage  is  a  piaetlcal  member  of  that  cranmunity,  ia 
which  all  rational  beinga  are  included.  He  mteieata  himself  aotlvely  in  the  aflkira  of  the 
state,  ddng  this  with  all  the  more  wflliDgnew  the  more  the  latter  approzimatoe  to  Uie 
ideal  state  which  indudes  all  men  (Stob.,  Ed^  IL  186). 

The  dialinclJOD  between  tlM  wise  and  Uie  tmwise  was  conoelved  moat  absolalely  by 
Zeno,  who  ia  said  to  have  divided  men  peremptorily  Into  two  cJaaaes,  the  good  (owovAiia) 
and  the  bad  (^X«,  Stob.,  Bd.,  IL  198).  With  the  eonfesaiou,  that  in  reality  no  sa^,  but 
only  men  progressing  {irpotimwi)  toward  wisdom  could  be  Ibimd,  goes  hand  in  band 
among  the  later  Stoics  (partloularly  tram  and  after  the  thne  of  I^na^ua)  a  leaning  loward 
Bcdsctioiam ;  whUe,  on  the  other  hand,  elements  of  8toio  dootrkie  wen  incorporated  into 
the  apeculatlons  of  Flstoulsts  and  Ariatotellsna. 
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Gargettoa,  and  vas  a  pupil  of  Nanaiphanes,  the  Democritean.' 
Adopting,  bat  inodifj'ing,  the  Bedonio  doctrine  of  Aristippiia,  and 
combining  it  with  an  atomistic  pli^eica,  he  fonnded  the  philoBophy 
vhich  bears  his  name.  To  the  Epicarean  echool  belong  "itBtro- 
dorns  of  LampsacuB,  who  died  before  Epicnms,  HermarchoB  of 
Hitylene,  who  encceeded  Epicnrna  in  the  leadership  of  the  school, 
Folyeenoa,  Timoorates,  Leonteiu  and  his  wife  Themistia,  Colotes  of 
Lampsacns  and  Idomenens,  Foljstratns,  the  soceeeBor  of  Heirmarehm, 
and  his  sncceesor,  Dionysios ;  also  Basilides,  Apollodoms,  "the pro- 
fuse," anthor  of  more  than  four  hundred  books,  and  his  papil,  Zeno 
of  Sidon  (bom  about  160  b.  a),  whom  Cioero  diatLDgaisheB  among  tha 
Epicureans,  on  accoont  of  the  logical  Tigor,  the  dignity,  and  the 
adornment  of  his  style,  and  whoso  lectorea  formed  the  principal  baaia 
of  the  works  of  Fhilodemus,  his  pupil ;  two  Ptolemies  of  Alesandria, 
Demetrius  the  Laconian,  Diogenes  of  Tarsus,  Orion,  Phedrua,  oon- 
temporaiy  witH  Cicero,  but  older  than  he,  Fhilodemus  of  Gadara 
in  Coelfisyria  (abont  80  b.  a),  T.  Lucretins  Oams  (9S-63  B.'  o.), 
author  of  the  didactic  poem  D»  £ervm  Natura,  and  many  others. 
Epicureauiam  had  rerj  many  adherents  in  the  later  Homau  period, 
but  these  were,  for  the  most  part,  men  of  no  originality  or  indepen- 
dmce  as  thinkers. 

^^au^  npt  tinm  ftt  si.  Is  girwilmumJww  velnMAMiM  gua*  i^pmiimi,  torn.  IL,  Vtfin,  IMi 
t«n.X^I8Ba.  i^irf jVagmJuta mrvmm II. tl XI. d* natlira, vibtiutitlliitt pap^raeiU «■  Ewvulama 
jmWi nftria.  «a  le—.  IL  nimm.  EmuL  «iiwiutaWim  «it  J.  Cmr.  OwlUli^  L»lp».  ISIS.  S>«frl«tiuBU 
ftoiB  tlH  (uw  WDCk  (whieta  mm  Ib  put  to  ODRHt  and  mmpliU  puucs  at  Book  IL.  pntlouly  pnb- 
IU*a>>namteludlB  U»itiItaToliu»  of  th*  Bireia.v>a.tiaateUo  ottfro,  rf  wMdi  th*  frit  port  t^ 
poBvdUHiiplolMiaM  JMrii«(«f4  ,(p(«iw<  ifj  M«<«t4iM  «MK,  Id  tlM  Anwl  wIL,  JTMpal, 
Tl^ISai.  WwwiM<  lamfaaiki  ^9iRKita,Vn  I^aaM.-\Ut.  Srnw..  toL  n,P«l*.lMa.  IIcAM^lfM 
■^  aUfH  rHmfptntnw  (In  p*rt  vsll  pTMcrrcd)  In  tba  BmvaL,  ToL  IT.,  Nsplei.  ISSl    J%udrt 

toumfa,  LoBdott,  1810);  td.  FiUnu,  Hmbaij,  ISSS.  (Tb*  11U*  •hoold  b(,  nUitr:  ^itjOMun  npt 
«ir4*iH);  cC  roten.  Sfnml  eatlM*.  aU.,  torn.  IL,  IMi;  Ryti^X  An dn Etnuimtt.  BoOti* : I*Uod.  infl 
■iHpriii.ftiMilhi  Tlan  ijTti  Kvii'ii  ilum  (1tl»).  n»fiir  jilHm  fTiini.  T  l.ii|i  in  in.  bmm^Dt 
J%Uai.iaroJ>iI1tl^t*,G»mpga,l»L 

nUodinU  dt  Muiiea,  di  TlMi,  ud  otliar  wotk^  In  th*  Emdaiimt.  wlun.,  torn.  L,  IIL,  IV.,  T,  TL, 
TUL.  IX..  Z,  XL,  ITM-lffiB.  *^l,aHiuK  wyi  umiuir,  ■Jkrmriitm  nfii  Iprk.  etc  I"  «»  EwvHlmuntllim 
■Bin  HI  (mm.  p.  L,  IL,  Oriord,  ia»4-«l.  iMuh.  Bftagal,  J>atHtrU  ButMtr  KlutorltdMF/Mod«t¥ltn 
<Im  ggiflamiiiJittiM  JEoBm,  1b  Ui*  Tnu  of  th*  Bmilu  Aaddnf  (phtkn.  a.),  ToL  IIL,  ]M  llT.,  p. 
■n  —^  HodM,  IBM  FUhdmH  m^  hukw  Ittw  dtetmmt,  ad  vol.  EwmL  utmpla  KtapMtimim  t 
CBanlmm  dtltrnmlt,  ta^lt^U,  i^abmU  Hwm.  Bwppt,  Lolp*.  18118.  fMlod.  AlUk.  Ober  4n  BtiAnMitH 
and  ntop>r.  Aiiwl.  a.  O^tvtMtrbUdtr  f  Qr—k  tait  uid  Oomun  truilation  bjr  J.  A.  Hirtmig,  Lelpb 
U5T.   AmlofUMliint  voliinlinin  pHU  tttpmni  eoOtiMB  aUtra.    Tbm.  J.  —j. !  Ftilbidtmt  npi  ««ni 

itendL  adjidtm  iMnpromo  (tocnWdub  <(  J^MiMHIanl,  tit  Tbosd.  Gamp«n,  LaLjit.  IHt     iTfrm- 
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.f<W(MKn««m«iiHi<irMf,<Md.lSM<rf.PliHdr^ibDnX    TImflktaM  Charaeltrm  H  PI 
vttUt  Uiir  aKimut,  td.J.1,  Cwlnl,  L^ptta,  IBM. 

Bucent  «dlUun*  at  Uib  Bt  Benm  Ifalura  ol  T.  Lnmdiu  Qml  in  tbsH  of  C  LHbmuB  (Bn-Ua, 
lit  ed„  1SU;  vIUi  CommuiUTT),  Jik.  Bn&v*  O^if*-  IBGS,  M  «d^lWT),  knil  H.  A.  J.  Unnnj  (Cunbr. 
ISM);  tmululoDi  (tn  Ohtdu)  b;  KmImI  (LoIim.  18S1,  Sd  ed^  ISnx  Qou.  Bouat-Oenlen  iBcrL  ISK). 
BH^ter  (Book  I,  1-3M,  Pohd,  IBM),  ud  W.  Blndar  (Stnltgin,  IBN),  uid  (Id  Fnoeb)  brH.dc  Fmics- 
vlUg  (Fln^  1S8I],  [Ed«L  tniiiL  by  J.  &  WM*oa  tsaj.M.  Soad,  Id  Bdin'i  ClHilcal  Llbiuy^TK] 

B«ld«  Ita*  worktoTtba  Eplcamn*,  U»  prlndpal  HiinBoriHirknOHlsdga  of  Eplamudim  !■  Book  X. 
of  Che  bliurlnl  wotk  at  Dlogena  o[  Larto,  U>geUi«r  with  Chwo'i  ucountB  (/)■  .ftft,  L,  il*  JROL  Storum, 
L,  ata.).  Modern  vrlEcnon  EpiflDmolun  m;  F.  Ouwndi  (JBnrcitiiMoiMn  paradtaieama  adv.  JfIi- 
talllKit,  lUnr  /,  Oniioblo,  ItM;  II.  Tie  H>gi>,  IKW;  21(  eUa  «w<£u  ti  dodrlna  Xpieuri,  Lrcni, 
lUI;  j<n<>iK><fv.<RZ>(iV-''^^LfODi,IStt;5^iiffiiMpil<Ii>HrpAl<U.Qrfe>iri.Tha  Etfat,  lia\  Bun.  im 
eacbUn<Piri*,1S«CI).  Juqau  BoihIsI  (P<v4%  ISTt),  «,  PlourqDM<Tab.  ITEfi),  BstlcDi  (PdU,  ITCBX  Wck- 
Dfkroi  (Onlfiv.  IIM),  H.  Wjezdidi  {Lefdea.  1894),  I.  Prrllcr  (In  tlia  B,UbI.  XIV^  ISDS.  pp.  <G-«a),  ud 
onIhediMMHofLucretIill.IIiiiiirtlcDliir.  A.  J.  }t<luckEr(BoiiD,lS4T,UHlCDli>gn(^  ISSfi).  Henn.  Lntie  (In 
tha  FKUcioaMt.  TIL.  ISM,  pp.  SM-783},  F.  A.  Mlnkcr  (Bsrltti,  ISGS),  W.  CliTlet  (»anlc^  lEU),  E.  HillIT 
(Jnu,  ISET),  J.  QbII.  Bnon  (A  da  otomti  dcitr^  dim.  tnaug„  ICDintar,  1SA7),  E.  dr  eoctui  (Re  Zii«r. 
nutejiLKfur.  doe*-,  P*di^iaST),T.  Uonc«e  (XtvdawrZ.  wu  «.  moraMKft  Flria,  IHQ).  SninilUud 
Briber  (In  tha  PkUoloirtt,  ZIT_  ZXIII.,  ud  ZZIT.y,  Hlldabnndt  ( 7:  Ztur.  dt  pritwrdtu  d<Ktr4»a.  O.- 
Fr..  Uagdeb.  IBM),  H.  Ewlppe  (Omni,  da  Luentii  end,  netoHana,  Oattlngcn,  IBM),  Rod.  Doaurwtk  (£v 
er<l.;wi«(  graoan.  atertt.,  Halla.  lUI;  ^J^uo-.  wdica  FI<«i1r<ano,  Halls,  16«X  E- Heine  [,Dt  Liter. 
eom4nt  dt  nnm  iui*m,  dim.  inatff..  Halls,  IS«S),  Ta.  Blndull  ( Jd  £<w.  da  renaH  nai.  eant.  Mr.  C 
4l  fI,,tiH  tuHtd* atonltydtm.  i»Mif..'Ballt^tat3 ;  QuaeiL Laer.,  ff.-iV..  ADclaaLlSST).  CK.  also. H.  Fsr- 
miDn(0.-ft-..Cattbiu,  IBOT),  JdL  Jaawn  <iXai..  OBU-lSe^),  ud  C  Mvthi  (£•  Aitew  d*  Xno^oa,  Parii, 
1E«8X  *i>d  BoekamUlar  (ZtMraNou,  ff,-iV,  Stad^  ISO). 

According  to  Apollodorua  (i^.  IMog.  L.,  X.  14),  Epicunii  vna  bora  Olymp.  109.3, 
during  the  archoDsliip  of  Sosigenes,  in  the  month  of  Oamelion  (hence  in  December,  at,  or 
in  January,  311  B.  o.).  Be  p«BBed  bis  youth  in  Samoa  (according  to  Siog.  L.,  X  IX 
frhilber  a  colony  had  been  sent  f^m  Athens,  and  it  appears,  also,  that  the  place  of 
his  birth  WBB  not  Atbetis,  but  8bd)o«,  since  the  colony  was  seat  out  in  Olympiad 
lOT.l  (353-61).  Hia  &ther,  a  school-teacher  (ypaiiiiarodiA6niuiXoi),  was  drawn  thither  as  * 
EleruchOB.*  Eplcnrus  is  said  to  have  turned  his  attaotion  toward  philosophy  at  the  age 
of  fourteen  years,  because  hia  early  iustruetorB  in  language  and  UtemCure  could  give  him  no 
Intelllgeace  respecting  the  nature  of  Hesiod's  Chaoa  (Dtog.  L.,  X.  !).  According  to  another 
and  quite  credible  account  {ihid.  2-4),  be  was  at  first  an  elementary  teacher  or  bd  asaistaot 
to  hia  father.  At  Samoa  Epicurus  heard  the  Platoniat  Pamphilua,  who,  hnwerer,  failed  to 
oonyince  him.  Better  sucoeaa  attended  the  efforts  of  Nauriphanes,  tbe  remocritean,  who 
had  also  passed  through  the  school  of  the  Skeptics  and  who  recommended  a  Skeptical  bias, 
which  should,  however,  do  no  prejudioa  to  the  acceptatioa  of  his  own  doctrine.  According 
to  Diog.  L^  X.  T  and  14,  the  Canonio  (Logic)  of  EpicuniB  is  founded  on  principles  which 
he  learned  fhim  Nsaslphanos.  Epicurus  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  writings  of 
Demoeritus  at  an  earlf  age  (Diog.  L,  X.  3).  For  mme  time  he  caHed  himself  a  Democ- 
litsan  (Plut,  Adx.  Colot,  3,  after  the  accounts  of  Leonteus  and  other  Epicureans) ;  but  he 
•fterwwd  attached  so  great  importance  to  the  points  of  difference  between  himself  and 
DemocrituB,  that  he  cOQCeivBd  himself  Justified  in  regarding  himself  as  the  author  of  the 
true  doctrine  in  physics  as  well  as  in  ethles,  and  in  opprobriouBly  designating  Democrltus 
by  the  name  of  LtipinptToi  (Diog.  L.,  X.  2).  In  the  autumn  of  333,  when  be  was  ei^teen 
years  old,  Epicurus  wont  for  the  first  time  to  Athens,  but  remuned  there  only  a  short 
time.  Xenocrates  was  then  teaching  in  tbe  Academy,  while  Aristotle  was  in  Chalds.  It 
was  asserted  by  some  that  Epicurus  attended  toe  lessdns  of  Xenocratea ;  others  denied  it 

ooloslal  pousulona  had  been  alloUed,  ud  who  rstalned  abnad 
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(Chx,  Dt  XdfL  Dtor^  I.  SB).  Aooordiag  to  Apollodorua  (op.  Diog.  L.,  Z.  14),  Epicurus  com- 
menced  u  a  teacher  or  f^iloBoph^at  the  age  of  thirtj-tiro  (310  or  809  b.  o.).  in  Uitflene, 
taught  soon  aflenranl  at  Lampiacuo,  and  fbunded  some  yeara  later  (306  B.  o.,  BCCorUing  to 
Diog.  L.,  X.  2)  his  school  at  Athens,  over  whlcli  be  praiided  until  his  death  In  OlTinp. 
12T.3  (370  B.  c). 

A.  GheerAil,  Bodol  tone  prevailed  In  the  sdiool  of  Epicurus.  Coaieenesa  was  pro- 
scribed. But  in  the  chmce  of  ineana  of  amueemBiiC  no  exceia  of  scnipulouBiiesB  was 
observed.  Aapeniive  gossip  reelecting  other  philosophers,  especially  respecting  the 
chie&  of  other  schools,  seems  to  have  formed  a  favorite  source  of  enterlainnient ;  Epi- 
rarus  himself,  as  is  known,  did  not  hesitate  nnoriticallj  to  incorporate  into  his  writings  % 
Baas  of  evit  reports,  which  were,  for  the  most  part,  iinfouuded.  He  embodied  the  pnti< 
tiples  of  hia  ptuloaoph/  in  brief  formula  (iciipiiu  Mfai],  which  he  gave  to  hit  acholars,  to 
be  learned  by  heart 

In  the  oompowtion  of  his  extremely  numeroua  woriis,  E[Mcurus  waa  very  csreless,  and 
M  proved  his  saying,  that  "it  was  tio  labor  to  write."  The  oolymerit  allowed  to  them  waa 
that  they  were  easy  to  be  understood  (Cic,  Da  Fin.,  L  6) ;  in  every  other  respect  their  form 
was  universally  condemned  (Cic,  Ih  Nai.  Ihontm,  L  S6 ;  Seit  Kmp.,  Ado.  Jfatt.,  hletoL). 
Tbey  are  said  to  have  filled  in  all  nearly  three  hundred  volumes  (Diog.  L.,  Z.  36).  A  list  of 
the  most  important  works  of  Epicurus  is  given  in  Diog.  L.,  X  37  and  38.  Diogenes  tuunea; 
in  particolw,  besides  the  niipau  M^ai,  I)  works  directed  against  other  philosophical  schools, 
&;.,  "Against  the  l£^;arians,"  "On  Sects"  (tc/iI  a'lpiBmi');  3)  logical  vrorks,  t.g,,  "On  tho 
Criterlum  or  Canon;"  3)  physical  and  theological  works,  e.  (,,  "  On  Nature,"  in  thirty-seven 
books  (of  which  considerable  remains  have  been  found  at  Heroulaneam ;  a  part  of  them 
are  yet  to  be  published),  "On  the  Atoms  and  Empty  Bpace,"  "On  Plants,"  "Abridgment 
of  the  works  on  Physics,"  "  Chaeredemus,  or  On  the  Qoda,"  etc. ;  4)  works  on  moral  sub- 
jects, cp.^  "On  the  End  of  Action"  (irtpl  Tflm-r),  "On  Upright  Action,"  "On  Piety," 
**  On  Pteseota  and  Gratitude,"  etc,  besides  savaral  whose  nature  is  not  evident  ti'om  their 
titles  (such  as  "  ^Teocles  to  Themiata,"  "  Symposlon,"  etc),  and  letters.  Some  of  the 
latter  have  been  preserved  by  Diogenaa  Laertius. 

The  moat  Important  of  the  immediate  disciples  of  Epicurus  was  Uetrodorus  of  Lamp- 
flscus.  His  works,  which  wore  Urgely  polemical,  are  named  in  Diog.  L.,  X.  14.  Hie 
other  more  considerable  Epicureans  (Hermarchua,  etc)  are  also  named,  &id.  X  S3  aeq.  In 
tte  very  front  rank  of  the  Epicureans  belongs  the  Roman  poet  Lucretius.  Borace  also 
snbscribed  to  the  practical  philosophy  of  the  Epicureans.  In  the  time  of  the  emperors 
the  Epimirean  philosophy  was  very  widely  accepted.  (Whether  in  the  passage,  Diog.  L, 
X.  9,  in  whidi  the  Epicurean  philosophy  is  Hpoken  of  as  almost  the  only  one  still  surviving, 
reference  is  intended  to  the  time  of  Diogenes  himself  or  to  that  of  Diooles,  his  voucher,  is 
doabtful.) 

§  57,  Epicnmg  treats  logic,  in  bo  far  as  he  admits  it  at  all  into 
ioA  ajBtem,  as  ancillary  to  phyBica,  and  the  latter,  again,  aa  ancillary 
to  ethics.  He  coneiderB  the  dialectical  method  incorrect  and  mis- 
leading. His  l(^c,  termed  by  him  Canonic,  propoees  to  teach  the 
norms  (Eanones)  of  cognition,  and  the  means  of  testing  and  knowing 
the  troth  (criteria).  Ab  criteria  EpicorOB  deeignatea  perceptions, 
repreeentations,  and  feelings.  All  perceptions  are  trae  and  irre- 
fdtahle.    B^reeentations  are  remembered  images  of  past  perceptiom. 
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Belief  fuw  true  or  false,  according  ob  thej  are  confinned  or  refiited 
\ty  perception.  The  feelinga  of  pleasure  and  pain  are  criteria  indi- 
cating  what,  is  to  be  Booght  or  avoided.  A  theory  of  the  concept 
and  of  the  Byll<^em  vas  omitted  by  Epicnnu  as  aaperflnoos,  ranee 
no  technical  definitions,  divi^one,  or  sjUi^isms,  ooold  aoi^l;  the 
place  of  perception. 

Ob  Um  pratyto  Dta^cma,  A  joh.  Ml*.  K—  (aUL  ITO)  naJ  Bwrti  (Janii'wi  urn  ttmktmm 
Oi  AiMcipaUailimt  DadHiut,  Le.vdiB.  lfB»,  nprlpWd  from  Ua  ^muL  .duit.  Xi>««L,  1KMIV  «(«■- 
perti,  In  hit  BvwtaiL  atuMai  (h*  mbon,  |  U),  tmU  (tf  tha  BpiCBnu  deoCriiH  et  Oa  —'-»■—'  and  Ik* 


Acoordlug  to  Diog'  lAirt,  X  39,  EpicDrna  divided  phlloaophj  Into  tiiree  puis:  ri  tt 
naaviibv  «al  fmauM  laX  ^Budv.  Lo^  or  "  Caoonlci,"  WM  placed  befon  phyaic«,  u  in 
Introduction  to  the  lams  (aooording  to  Diog.  L,  Z.  30;  CSic,  Acad.,  n.  SO;  A  At.,  L  }; 
Ben.,  EiM.,  SB). 

Bejecting  dialsctio,  EplraruB  (woording  to  Diog.  L,  X.  31]  dedared  it  niffldent;  roit 
^uuAt  x"P''"  i""^  "^  T^  wpoYiioTaii  ^yytmt  (that  the  ioTeMigatori  of  nature  ahooid 
obserre  the  natural  nameaof  tluDgs;  cf.  Clc,  DeFm.,  IL  3,  0:  BpiairiKn,  qn  erebn  dieat, 
tUUgmUr  eporlen  ea^rimi,  qua*  vu  mljtela  tO  vceOu*).  To  the  tliiee  criteria  of  Epicanm 
aboTB  mentioned  (which  were  designated  hy  him  in  a  work  entitled  "  Canon,"  in  Iho  fd- 
lowtng  tema;  Mptripia  t^  Ht^tiof  tlvat  rat  al«A}«ir  col  rdt  vpni^ifKit  tai  ra  icMi, 
•ee  Diog.  L.,  Z.  31),  tbe  EpieureatiR  added:  ml  rof  ^avTaarUdf  bri^okat  rfr  imvolat  (the 
IntniUve  appreheurioua  of  the  totellect).  [Rather  the  Imaginative,  i.  &,  repreaentatiTa 
operatioDB  of  the  intellect. — IV.]  This  latter  criterium  appears,  however,  ttom  Dtog.  L., . 
X.  38,  not  to  have  been  unfamiliar  to  Epicunis  himaelC  No  perception  can  be  proved 
bisa,  whether  bj  other  perceptions  (whose  authority  can  not  be  greater  than  that  of  the 
peroeption  in  queation),  or  b;  reason,  which  ]a  simplj  an  outgrowth  from  perceptiMia. 
The  halludnatioiia  of  the  insane,  even,  and  dreama  are  true  (U^^ ;  for  they  produco  an 
impreeaion  (uvci  jip),  which  the  non-eilating  could  not  do  {DU>g.  L.,  X  32].  It  ia  ob- 
viouB,  iit  oonnectioD  with  tliia  Utter  argumeDt,  that  in  Epicurus'  conception  of  truth 
(ii^ia),  the  Utter,  in  the  sense  of  agreemeni  of  Ou  pryMcal  image  viA  a  real  dtgeet,  ia 
oonfouoded  with  ftychiai  rtdUtji. 

Uental  representatiana  (frpo^j^if)  are  general  and  permanent  images  preserved  in  the 
mefflory,  or  the  remembraooe  of  numerous  similar  petoeptiona  of  the  same  object  {mBaXu^ 
vS^it,  itv^i"!  rov  iroUinf  Ifadn  fctivTiK,  Diog.  L,  X  33).  Thej  emerge  In  conadouaneaa 
when  the  worda  are  employed  which  designate  their  respective  objecta.  Opinion  (Hia)  or 
belief  {imih;<lMc)  arisea  from  the  peraistence  of  the  toipreaBiona  made  on  ua  by  ot^esta.  It 
rehtes  ettlier  to  the  future  (rpoa/idw)  or  to  tiie  imperceptible  (Ui/Xov).  It  may  be  troe 
or  Use.  It  is  true,  when  perception  teatifiea  in  tta  favor'fii-  itrtfiaprvpitTai,  aa,  «.  g.,  when 
K  correct  aasumption  respecting  the  ahape  i^  a  tower  ia  vsrlSad  by  observing  it  near  at 
hand),  or,  when  direct  evidence  of  thia  kind  la  impossible  (aa,  a  g.,  in  regard  to  the  theory 
of  atoms),  when  perception  does  not  witness  against  it  (#  in)  avrifuipTvp^iu) ;  in  all  other 
oases  it  ia  false  (Dk^.  L.,  X  93  seq.;  BO  seq.;  SezL  Emp.,  Adv.  Math.,  TH.  311  acq.). 
Xlplcarns  demanded  that  inveatigatora  abould  advanoe  bom  the  phenomenal  to  the  seardi 
for  the  unknown  (v.  a.,  to  the  seerdi  lor  causes  which  do  not  &11  under  the  obaarvatkm  of 
the  aenses,  such  aa,  in  particular,  the  eilBtenco  and  nature  of  atoms,  Diog.  L.,  X  33 :  wrpl 
rop  aiiXov  oirS  rov  faawfihui'  xpi  ovfwwvrfw).    But  he  lUd  not  develop  more  minutely 
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ilw  loelod  thMtr  tX  thli  psth  of  inTiatigitlaBi  (wUoli  Zma,  tte  BpiniiMa,  Htd  VtiDot- 
trabu  ■flervrwd  attampWd  to  do). 

The  feelingB  {v^)  are  the  oriteria  for  practical  condact  (Diog.  L,  Z.  34). 

Epicurus  treated  only  of  the  moet  elementorj  proceues  of  knowledge  with  any  cod- 
Mderable  degT«e  of  attention  j  be  neglected  thoae  logioal  operations  which  conduct  beyond 
tbe  detimmnDe*  of  marB  peiMptlon.  Of  the  matheouiticd  •aancaa  ha  alSrined  (MMOrding 
to  Clft,  De  At.,  L  31,  11) :  a  /lUi  Mdut  prqMa  wra  wn  ^mm^  «(  K  wamt  vera,  nA&  • 
tefftrmU,  qmjiKimdiiu,  L  e.,  gmo  intiaia  vmrtmut.  Cicero  nya  farther  (De  Fin,,  I.  7,  U); 
"In  another  part  of  philosophy,  which  ia  called  logic,  our  philoaophsr  (EpkmruB)  aeema  to 
me  weak  and  deflcient ;  he  reject*  deflnition;  be  giTes  no  instractlDn  reapecting  diriaion 
and  dUtribution ;  he  does  not  tell  how  reaeoning  la  to  be  affboted  and  brought  to  a  ri^t 
oonduiuin;  nor  does  he  ahow  in  what  namier  Wlaolee  are  to  be  reacdved  and  amliiguitie* 
brought  to  light."  Still,  the  work  of  Fbilodemus,  recently  publiabed,  mpl  a^^kv  ml 
eiiiai6»air,  whkb  ii  founded  on  the  leotoiea  of  Zeno  the  E[dcurean,  hia  teacher,  contains 
kreapectableattempt  at  a  theory  of  analogical  aitd  inductile  infereuoe.  (SeeTh.  Qompei^ 
In  tha  aboTe-dted  HtraJaiL  SM^en,  So.  1,  Preface,  where  an  eaasy  m  the  content  and 
worth  of  thia  work  la  promised  in  tha  nnmbara  yet  to  oone.)  The  inierence  ftom 
atialog7  (i  asri  r^  6/ioiiTvra  rpdrec)  Ig  deeorfbed  as  the  way  f^Mn  the  known  to  th* 
unknown.  Zeno  reqidrea  that  diflbrent  indivlduaU  of  the  SKoe  genus  be  eEamined,  with  • 
view  to  diacorering  the  otaistant  attributeSi  these  may  then  be  ascribed  to  the  other 
IndiTJdnal*  of  the  same  genua.  Aeoording  to  Proolus,  i»  AmL,  56,  tO,  <0,  Zeno  <who  had 
also  heard  Cameades)  disputed  the  validi^  of  msthematloal  demonstmUon,  while  Post- 
doBina  tfaa  Bimc  dafbnded  it 

§  58.  The  Katnrftl  PluloBophy  of  Gpicnrns  agroes  enbetuitially  with 
that  of  DemocrituB.  According  to  Epicanis,  every  thing  which  takes 
place  has  its  natural  oaiuee;  the  intervention  of  the  Gods  ia  tmqecea- 
Mty  for  the  explanation  of  phenomenB.  Yet  it  is  not  posnble  in  every 
partienlar  inrtance  to  deBignate  with  complete  certainty  the  real  natu- 
ral canse.  Nothing  can  come  from  the  non-eziating,  and  nothing 
which  exists  can  pass  into  non-existence.  Atoms  and  apace  exiet  from 
eternity.  The  former  have  a  epeciiic  form,  magnitnde,  and  weight. 
In  virtne  of  their  gravity,  the  atoms  were  originally  affected  with  a 
downward  motion,  all  fallingwith  eqnal  rapidity.  The  first  collisions 
o£  atoms  with  each  other  were  doe  to  an  accidental  deviation  of  single 
atwns  from  the  rertical  line  of  descent ;  thus  some  of  them  became 
permanently  entangled  and  combined  with  each  other,  while  others 
nboanded  with  an  upward  or  aide  motion,  whence,  ultimately,  the 
Tortical  motion,  by  which  the  worlds  were  formed.  The  earth, 
together  with  all  the  stars  visible  to  oe,  form  bat  one  of  an  infinite 
number  of  existing  worlds.  The  stars  have  not  soak.  Their  real 
and  apparent  magnitndee  are  about  the  same.  In  the  intermnudane 
spaces  dwell  the  gods.  Animals  and  men  are  prodacts  of  the  earth ; 
the  rise  of  man  to  the  higher  stages  of  culture  has  been  gradual. 
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"Words  were  formed  orifpoally,  not  hj  an  arbitrRTy,  but  hj  a  natnral 
proceee,  in  correepondcnce  with  onr  aensatioDB  and  ideas.  The  Bonl 
is  material  and  cotnpoeed  of  exceedingly  fine  atoms.  It  is  nearly 
allied  in  nature  to  air  and  fire,  and  is  dispersed  through  the  whole 
body.  The  rational  bodI  is  situated  in  tiie  breast.  Its  corporeal 
envelope  is  a  condition  of  the  sabsistence  of  the  soul.  The  poesibility 
of  sensaons  perception  depends  on  the  ezisteuce  of  material  images, 
coming  from  the  surfaces  of  things.  Opinion  or  belief  is  dae  to  the 
continued  working  of  impreasions  on  ns.  The  will  is  excited,  hat  not 
ncceeearily  determined  by  ideas.  Freedom  of  the  will  is  contingency 
(independence  of  causes)  in  self-determination, 

Th« Xpl""'**'' l'''!"'°* '* 'P*'''*"' '^'*''''***'  ^^-  ChirletoB  t"|-'-'-f^-  ^■' — tr  ffriiincfci  CHjiTj 
loHlana,  Landoa,  lOM).  ud  PloDcqnet  (/ti  eomogmia  ^Uart,  Tib.  ITU};  the  thMlagjt  cf  Eplcnrtu, 
bf  Joh,  FHttI  {Stntbartr,  16SB),  J.  H.  Xnsmarer  (Ju^  ITII),  J.  G.  Betawui  (Cab.  Vn%\  3.  k.  F.  BMt* 
(JUH,  1741).  (a>n>tDph  lCttn«<lnbli  rami.  jMtK  &*rVt«h  LdpL  ITIA-TO.  11.  p.  41  ■«).).  O.  r.  B«hcH- 
muD  {8cluiia&ma  d*  Eptcitri  OttvleQia,  ina.  tcHoL,  Qnlhwild.  lEM) ;  bt*  doetitn*  at  th*  mortally  of 
tbe  Hnl.  b7  JM.  RFliick(r  (Ob-  Todtigtdaiitt  htf  dtm  CHtcAm,  tint  hiiloriKiu  JUkM-iJmik  «« 
bfondtrtr  BQdMAI  oV  ^<«r  wid  dn  rSm4faln  JXotte-  iMcrm,  ff.-Pr..  Trlrr,  IMt).  CT,  >1»,  r. 
A.  Lugil  OMsMaM  am  MaHrtaUmnut  ud  Ua  X  JtMrSgt  tur  em*,  itm  Mt,  VHMrthnr,  IMI. 


M  tbe  hMd  of  bU  idijvica  Epicums  placea  Uie  princEpie :  "  Xothing  can  oobm  from 
nothing,"  to^tlm  irith  iti  oorralaCe:  "  The  aiisteat  can  not  beoome  noii.exUtent "  (aM{* 
ylvmu  it  nrii  ^  dvroi,  and  tnxUv  f^ifxrai  cl{  ri  i4  if,  Kp.,  ap.  Diog.  L.,  X.  38).  Of 
thing*  oorporeal,  some  are  composite  and  Eome  (all  others)  are  the  constituent  parte  of 
which  tha  fonner  are  compounded  (&.,  40  seq.).  Continued  diTition  of  the  composite  most 
•t  last  bring  us  to  ultimate  indiTisible  and  undiaiigeabh  elenentB  (dro^a  u)  i/irri^jfrii)^ 
uoleM  everjr  thing  ia  to  be  leaolred  into  the  non.ezlat«nt.  All  these  indirislble  and  primi- 
Uve  elements  are  indeed  of  various  magnitudea,  but  they  are  too  amall  to  be  separatdy 
visible.  The;  have  no  qealities  bejond  magnitude,  shape,  and  gravitj.  Their  nmniwr  is 
Infinite.  Fartbor,  if  that  which  ve  call  TBCuum  and  space  or  [dace  did  not  exist,  tbero 
■  would  be  nothing  in  whidi  bodies  could  exist  and  move.  Whatever  is  material  has  three 
dimensions  and  tbe  power  of  r«sistaoce  (tA  rptxi  Suurram'  fieri  ivnnnrfof,  Sect  Smp., 
Adv.  Malli.,  hil  il  at.);  emptj  space  is  intangible  nature  (f fwif  dvof^,  A.  X.  3 ;  Dies.  ^i 
X  40} ;  it  is  r^of  ("  place "),  viewed  as  that  io  which  a  bodj  is  contpined,  and  x^pm 
("room"),  viewed  as  that  which  admits  the  passage  of  bodies  through  it 

The  most  coniiderabte  of  the  points  of  difference  between  tbe  Epicureen  and  Ae 
Democritean  ph7Bics  is,  that  Epicurus,  in  order  to  explain  how  tbe  atoms  flrat  cams  in 
contact  witb  each  other,  ascribes  to  them  a  certain  power  of  ukdlndual  or  arbttrarj  self' 
detennination,  in  virtue  of  which  the;  deviated  sltghtl;  fWim  the  direct  line  of  fall  (Locret., 
IL  216  seq, ;  Cic,  St  Jta.,  I.  6,  Dt  Nal  Dettr.,  I.  25,  etc.).  He  thus  attributes  in  BcaM  sort 
to  atoms  that  specJes  of  ftvedom  (or  radier  that  independeooe  of  law)  which  be  attributos 
to  the  human  will. 

The  motion  of  the  atoms  Is  not  directed  bf  tbe  idea  of  flaali^.  Tbe  Empedoclean 
opinion  (Arist,  /^yi.,  IL  8,  De  Pari.  Aitim.,  I.  I),  that  among  tbe  numerous  fortuitoua 
creations  of  nature  which  Qrst  arose,  onlj  a  fbw  ware  capable  of  prolonged  life  and  con- 
served their  eiiatenoe,  while  tbe  rest  perished,  was  renewed  bj  the  Bfdeureana.  Lucnti^M 
iajs  (De  Stnm  Sdl,  L,  1030  seq.): 
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Jl&nt  carta  MjiM  amnftoprimcriKa  ranm 
Ontte  M  jWMgM  iripM  JOffoei  nwnfe  (Msruifi, 

JAc  fiHU  guatgua  dareal  motat  ftpiaart  projado: 

Bed  ftia  mviUa  modii  multii  iii»taiafa-tfrrm» 

Mx  infiaita  vtzantmr  po'dla  plagit 
Owuia  gem*  motH*  tl  «aeku  acptriunda. 


(jwiJilnu  hate  nb>u  tontitUt  *tKitma  crtati. 

The  theory  of  ■  Jivine  iwdauoe  of  th«  aOUn  of  nature  was  also  •rpmdj  denied  by 
BpicuruB  himwlT  S>fs  Epicunu  (iq).  Diog.  L,  X.  16  eeq.):  "It  muit  not  be  Buppoied 
that  the  notions  ot  the  itan,  their  riebg  and  setting,  their  eclipsei  and  the  like,  are 
eObcled  and  regulated,  or  that  thej  hare  been  onoe  for  M  regulated  bj  a  being  poeieaeing 
■t  the  Kuna  time  complete  bleuednen  and  immortilit/ ;  (or  labor  and  care  and  anger  and 
fBTor  are  not  compatible  with  happineaB  and  Mlf-eutBdeoey." 

A  world  (n^/ioc)  la  a  aecCioD  of  the  infinite  nniverse,  conUuning  atara,  an  earth,  and 
•very  rariety  of  phenomeoa  {repioxi  tic  aSipami,  iarpa  n  Htl  y^  tal  leimi  rd  faiv6/uii* 
irtpii^oMnt,  amTTOfi^  ipmea  iwi  n>C  dfrcfpov,  Epic.,  op.  Diog.  L.,  X.  88).  The  number 
of  each  worlda  ii  Infinite ;  they  are  not  eternal  ab  mitio,  nor  will  thej  endure  forever 
(Oiil.  88,  89). 

The  re^  and  apparent  magnitudea  of  the  niD  and  the  otiier  heaTenly  bodiea  are  the 
aame ;  for  if  the  eOect  of  diatance  were  to  reduce  (apparently)  their  (real)  magnitude,  the 
wune  mun  be  troe  of  their  brilUancy,  which  nevertheleia  remidiis  erldently  undlminiahed. 
The  gods  of  Che'pop»l>r  faith  eziat,  and  are  imperiihable  and  Ueaaed  belngi.  We  poaaeM 
»  distinct  knowledge  of  them,  for  they  often  appear  to  men  and  leave  behind  representa- 
tivo  images  (irfNiA^if)  in  the  mind.  But  the  opinioni  of  the  maaa  of  men  respecting  the 
gods  are  false  aasuntptiooa  (uiroXfi/jtif  i^rubif)^  containing  much  that  ia  IncoDgmoua  with 
the  idea  of  their  immortality  and  blessedneu  (Epic,  ap.  Diog.  L,  X  113  seq. ;  Chv,  Dt 
KaL  Dear..  I.  18  seq.).  The  gods  are  formed  oT  the  fineat  of  alotns,  and  dwell  In  the  Tdd 
■paces  between  the  diflbrent  worlds  (Oic,  Dt  Sat  Jh*r.,  II.  !3  ;  Dt  Div.,  II.  17 ;  Lucret., 
L  b9 ;  111.  13  leq. ;  v.  141  set).  The  sage  finds  hla  motive  Tor  reToring  them,  not  in 
fear,  but  in  admiration  of  their  ezcellenoe. 

The  Soul  Is  defined  by  Bpicunis  (t^.  Diog.  I..,  X.  63)  aa  *  a6/m  Xnroiupif  imp'  Mm'  rl 
ifyoui/ia  KOfKaicap/Uvm  (aee  above,  p.  106).  It  is  moat  similar  in  nature  to  air  j  ila  atonu 
are  very  dUTerent  frran  those  of  fire;  yet  in  ila  oompoaitioD  a  certain  portion  of  warm 
aubetaooe  ia  united  with  the  metitorm.  In  death  the  atoms  of  the  soul  are  scattered  (Epie., 
ap.  Ditf.  L.,  X.  64  aeq.;  Lucr.,  III.  418  seq.).  After  this  resolu^on  of  the  sonl  Into  it* 
constituent  stoma,  sanaation  ceeaea ;  the  oeaaatfon  of  which  Is  death  {artfi^v  oieA^wc). 
When  dcBlh  comet,  we  no  lo^er  exls^  and  ao  }onf(  at  w«  exltt,  death  does  not  cotn^ 
so  Lhat  for  us  death  is  of  no  concern  {i  Mvorof  owicv  irpi^  4/<ati  Epio.,  q>.  Diog.  L.,  X. 
124  seq. ;  Lucret.,  III.  841  seq.).  Nothiag  is  immaterial  except  empty  apace,  which  can 
e&cct  nothing;  the  soul,  therelbre,  which  it  the  agent  of  distmct  operationa,  ia  material 
(Kpjc,  aid.  X.  67). 

The  doctrine  of  material  elSuies  ftum  things  sad  of  Imagea  (dStM),  which  were  tap> 
posed  necessary  to  perception,  was  shared  by  Epicurus  with  Democritus.  These  image*, 
ijipa  (rim-w),  were  repreaanted  at  ocmiog  fhim  tlie  surface  of  things  and  making  theu'  way 
throo^  the  intervenhig  air  to  the  visual  faculty  or  the  understanding  (tir  Tijv  Injitv  4  r^ 
dioMMiiv),  D)(«.  L^  X.  4S--4B )  Miflemi  frapit.  Mbr.  II.  at  XI.,  A  nalura,  Lucret.,  IT.  38  aeq. 

There  i*  no  fhte  [t^taputt^)  in  lb*  WMld.    That  which  d*p*nd*  on  u*  U  not  nhjec*  t« 
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the  Infioencs  of  mj  extertul  powar  (ri  ^roff  ijiOr  iJjowvTm^,  and  it  la  our  power  of  ft«a 
■elf-detenniiution  whidi  makM  na  proFef  ■□bjeots  of  pniaa  ud  bUioe  (Epio,  af.  DJog:  L, 
Z.  IS3 ;  cT.  Cia,  Jeod,  IL  30  j  i)«  Afe^  10.  SI ;  Dt  Sai.  Aorwn,  L  2S}. 

The  inlerest  of  Epienrui  in  lita  uitanl  philooophj  turns  eBaenUally  on  the  diaproof  of 
QteoIogioU  ezpUnitioas  and  the  eWabHahmant  of  the  oatiualiitic  primaple,  and  not  on  the 
determiiutiDD  of  compleUid  sdentdllc  bath. 

§  59.  The  EpicDFeao  EUucs  a  foouded  on  the  Ethics  of  the  Cyre- 
naics.  In  it  the  highest  good  is  defined  as  happineea.  Qappiness, 
according  to  Epicoms,  is  Bynonvmons  with  pleaeore,  for  this  is  what 
erery  being  natnrallj  eeeka  to  acquire.  Pleasnre  maj  resnlt  either 
itom  motion  or  from  rest.  The  former  alone  was  reoc^ized  hy  the 
Pjrrensies ;  bat  this  pleasure,  according  to  Epicnms,  is  only  neceesary 
when  lack  of  it  gives  qb  pain,  l^e  pleasnre  of  rest  is  freedom  trona. 
pain.  Pleasure  and  pain,  farther,  are  either  mental  or  bodily.  The 
more  powerful  sensations  are  not,  as  the  Gyrenaics  affirmed,  bodily, 
bnt  meoital ;  for  while  the  former  are  confined  to  the  mommt,  the 
latter  are  connected  with  the  past  and  future,  through  memory  and 
hope,  which  thus  increase  the  pleasure  of  the  moment  Of  the 
desires,  some  are  natural  and  necessary,  others  natural  but  not  ne- 
oessary,  and  still  others  neither  nataraJ  nor  necessary.  Not  every 
species  of  pleasure  is  to  be  songht  after,  nor  is  every  pain  to  be 
shunned ;  for  the  mesne  employed  to  secure  a  certain  pleasure  are 
often  followdd  by  pains  greater  tUan  the  pleasure  prodaced,  or  involve 
the  loss  of  other  pleasures,  and  that,  whose  immediate  effect  is  pain- 
fbl,  often  serves  to  ward  off  greater  pain,  or  is  followed  by  a  pleaa- 
m«  more  than  commensurate  with  the  pain  immediately  produced. 
Whenever  a  qneetion  arises  aa  to  the  expediency  of  doing  or  omit- 
ting any  action,  the  d^rees  of  pleasure  and  pain  which  can  be  foreeeen 
as  sure  to  result,  whether  directly  or  indirectly,  from  the  commission 
of  the  act,  must  be  weighed  and  compared,  and  the  qneetion  must  be 
decided  according  to  the  preponderance  of  pleasure  or  pain  in  the 
foreseen  result.  The  correct  insight  necessary  for  this  eompariBon  is 
the  cardinal  virtue.  From  it  flow  all  other  Tirtnes.  The  virtaooa 
man  is  not  necessarily  he  who  is  in  the  possession  of  pleasure,  bnt  he 
who  is  able  to  proceed  rightly  in  the  quest  of  pleasure.  But  nnce  the 
attainment  of  the  highest  possible  amount  of  pleasnre  in  connection 
with  the  smallest  possible  amonnt  of  pain,  depends  on  a  correct 
praxis,  and  since  the  latter,  in  tnm,  is  dependent  on  correct  insight, 
it  follows  that  the  virtnons  man  alone  is  able  to  attain  the  end  de- 
soribed ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  virtuous  nun  will  attain  it  without 
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failare.  Tirtne,  then,  is  the  only  poesible  and  the  perfectly  snre  way 
to  happiness.  The  eage,  who  as  such  poaaeaBea  virtue,  is  consequently 
always  happy.  Xhiration  of  ezisteDce  does  not  affect  the  meaanre  of 
his  happiness. 

Tb*  Mml  FkUoupbr  of  tba  Spleanuw  li  ipHMlr  tniM  or  bf  D«  Osntom  CPwO.  imo,  awtlHr 
■dlUoB,  snivted  bj  Rand*],  H^n*,  IVM),  BMUsi  (Furl*,  1TM),  ud  Oron  (In  eoDDHtloB  vlth  hli  bsuL 
sflTlMoUe'i  EttXa,  Val.  L,  BMbn.  ITW,  pp.  «(»-ll>)t  (£,  iIh,  K.  Flitiwr,  Uibtr  dU  Miteali  wul  4<- 
*w»*w*l  »iiilnHt;  KOI  [Trqinuv  do  YtrfiMgit,  In  tha  jr«M  OK  dtr  «a4AM<t  m«,  VoL  IS. 

EpicuniB'  own  dedaratiotis  rMpecting  the  principles  of  ethka  maj  be  read  in  Book  X, 
oT  Dtoe«ne«  L,  «apeaiallj  In  the  letter  (Vom  Epicuroa  to  Henceeua  (X.  llS-136).  Eiaot- 
neu  in  deBnitk>n  and  rigid  deduction  do  not  there  appear  aB  arts  in  irhich  Epionnii  was 
pte-emioenL  He  uttera  hia  Ideas  looielj,  in  the  order  in  whidi  the;  oocor  to  him,  and  with 
■11  the  indetenninateueu  of  unehiborated  thought.  Ha  takes  no  paina  to  be  exact  and 
^vtematic,  his  only  aim  being  to  provide  rolea  of  ea87  practical  applio&in.  The  prinoi^a 
of  pleMure  cornea  to  riew  in  the  course  of  the  progt^gs  of  his  diacuasion  In  the  following 
lenna  (X.  128):  ^6av^  ^x^  "i^  rj^  Uy^fuv  ilvoi  tw  /uuatpiuf  (tc,  and  in  defeue  of  it 
£picurui  adda  (X.  1S9),  that  in  pleasure  we  are  cognUaut  of  the  good  which  ia  &nt  among 
all  goods  and  coogental  to  onr  nature  (dTodiv  itpiimv  ml  in77n'(jiE^),  the  beginning  of  all  our 
■loosing  and  ■*<dding,  and  the  end  of  all  our  action,  sensation  being  the  criterion  bj  whicb 
m  Judge  of  erary  good.  But  previoiulr  to  the  fonnutalion  of  thia  doctrine,  manj  rules  d 
andDCt  are  given,  the  Tuioua  spedea  of  destrea  are  disouaaad,  pleaaure  and  freedom  from 
pain  are  diacouraed  upon,  and,  in  particular,  the  principle,  hj  whidi  we  are  to  be  guided 
in  our  acta  of  choice  or  avoidance,  Is  defined.  (Z.  Its)  as  health  and  mental  tranquillity 
(^  Tov  ai>i>anK  iyltia  taX^r^  ^x^  arapaiia),  in  whii^  happiness  beoomes  complete  (iirtl 
TdvTv  roil  /uaapiuf  C^v  larl  r^^).  Spicurus  nowhere  states  In  the  form  of  a  deOniUm 
what  we  are  to  understand  bj  pleasure  (^ikw^),  and  what  he  «aji  of  the  relation  of  posi- 
tire  to  negative  pleaaure  (as  the  absence  of  pain)  is  veiy  indefinite.  In  the  letter  referred 
to,  after  an  eihortation  to  all  men  to  phUosophiie  in  ever;  period  or  life,  to  the  end  that 
Tear  ma;  be  banished  and  h^>pineu  (n^  ndoi/ioviav)  attained  (X.  122),  followe,  first  (123- 
131),  insbuction  respecting  the  gods  and  respecting  death,  and  then  (131]  a  dassiflcation 
of  denres  (hrA^ai),  Of  the  latter,  we  are  told  that  some  are  natnnil  {fueixal),  othen 
empt;  {laval).  Of  the  natural  de^rea,  wme  are  neoBssary  (awtyuiiu),  while  the  otbera 
•re  not  neceMary  (^usl  iiimn).  Those  which  are  natural  and  necesBar;,  are  neoeiaary 
■ither  for  our  hapjdness  (irpd(  tiiSatf>ov!av,  which  ia  obviously  taken  in  a  narrower  sense 
tlua  before),  or  for  the  preservation  of  the  bod;  in  an  untroubled  condition  {itpit  ^  '"^ 
aiftani  iox^'ielm'),  or  Ibr  life  itadf  (frpilc  alrri  ri  i^).  (In  another  place,  Diog.  L.,  X. 
14>,  the  desires  ate  daeriBed  timpi;  as  either  natural  and  necessary,  or  natural  and  not 
neoBBBBry,  or  neither  natoral  nor  necessary:  desires  of  the  first  class  aim  at  the  removal 
of  pain  J  those  of  the  second  at  the  dlveniflcatjon  of  pleaaure ;  and  those  of  the  third  st  tha 
giatlflcation  of  vanity,  ambition,  and  empty  conceits  general!;.  This  daasiScation  is  critt- 
ciaed  with  usjutt  se»erliy  by  Cicero,  Da  /In.,  ch.  9.)  Proper  attention  to  these  diatino- 
tions,  according  to  EpicuruB  [ap.  IMog.  L,  X.  128),  will  lead  to  the  right  conduct  of  llfb, 
to  health  and  serenity,  and  oonseqnently  to  hap{dneBS  (flotapUit  i^).  For,  he  eontinuea, 
Um  otqed  of  all  our  actions  is  to  prevent  pain  either  of  the  body  or  of  the  mind  (inuc 
/i^  aiyufm,  /t^  rappofiev).  We  have  need  of  pleasure  (i^dn^)  then,  when  Its  absenM 
brii^  na  pain,  and  only  then.  Pleaaure  is,  therefore,  the  stsrting-potnt  and  the  end  of 
hi^pinesa.  (How  the  two  statements:  "Pleaaure  is  the  ethical  principle"  and  "We 
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have  need  of  It  cnly  irhen  its  aboence  bringa  ub  pnia,"  can  be  reconciled,  or  bow  one  is 
tha  conHequencs  of  the  otber,  !t  Ib  difflcult  to  ny ;  toi  if  reallj'  ths  end  of  all  our  action 
la  odI;  to  aecure  oar  freedom  trma  paiD,  and  if  we  bsve  no  need  of  pleaanm  eioept 
when  ita  absence  would  be  paiDfuJ,  pleasure  is  obTiouely  Dot  an  eod  but  a  meana)  Afler 
the  (abave-g:iTeD)  brief  justiflcatioo  of  the  bedonic  principle  {X.  ]I9),  Epicurus  labora 
to  disprove  the  mistakeD  idea  that  all  kinds  of  pleasure  are  worthy  to  be  sought  iner. 
He  adinlta  that  ererj  pleasure,  without  disttnction,  ia  a  oatiinil  and  tberefoTe  a  good  th!n|t, 
and  that  every  pain  is  an  evil,  but  demands  that,  before  deciding  in  fkvor  of  a  givMi 
pleasure  or  against  a  certain  pain,  we  weigh  Ita  cansequences  (av/i/jfrpiiai^),  and  that  wa 
then  adopt  or  reject  it  according  to  the  preponderance  of  pleasure  or  pein  in  the  result. 
In  the  light  of  this  principle,  Epicurus  then  recommends,  with  special  emphasis,  modera- 
tion, the  accuatoming  of  one'a  self  to  a  simple  manner  of  life,  abatinence  fh>m  oosllj  and 
intemperate  enjoyments,  or,  at  most,  only  a  rare  tadulgence  in  them,  so  that  health  may  be 
preserved  and  the  cham  of  pleasure  may  remain  undiminished.  To  give  greater  force  to 
hia  recommendations,  he  returns  to  the  proposition,  that  the  proper  end  of  life  ia  freedom 
from  bodily  and  mental  sufTerlng  (/i^c  dA^Fiv  uira  aii/ia,  p^  TapirrtaOai  atra  inif^). 
Bight  calculation  is  the  essence  of  practical  wisdom,  which  is  the  Ughest  result  of  phi- 
losophy and  the  source  of  all  other  virtues  (Diog.  L.,  Z.  132).  It  ia  impossible  to  live 
^jeeably  (^uc)  without  living  prudently,  decently,  and  uprightiy  (^povi/iuc  ml  taXa( 
Kai  dimiuf).  Conversely,  it  is  impossible  that  a  life  thus  directed  should  not  be  at 
the  same  time  an  agreeable  one ;  the  virtues  and  pleasure  grow  together  insepaiablr 
(mi/iiri^icQcii'  oi  aptrcu  T^  C^  ^"C,  X.  132).  Epicurus  concludes  hie  letter  by  portray- 
ing the  bappy  lifb  of  the  sage,  who,  concerning  the  goda,  holds  that  opiuion  which  la 
demanded  by  reason  and  piety,  does  not  fear  death,  rightly  values  all  natural  goods,  knows 
that  there  ia  no  such  thing  as  fate,  but  by  bis  insight  is  raised  above  the  contingcndea  of 
life,  deeming  It  better  to  fail  of  his  end  in  single  instances  after  ialelligent  deliberation, 
than  to  be  fortunate  without  intell^nce  {npiiTTov  clvai  vo/il^ov  ruAoj-ifrwf  irvxtiv,  4 
oAoj-ioTuc  riruz"!'),  the  man  who,  in  one  word,  Uvea  like  a  god  among  men  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  immortal  goods  (X,  133-135). 

The  Eplcurenna  deny  that  the  laws  of  ethics  are  Innate  in  man,  or  that  they  were 
invented  and  violently  imposed  on  him  by  bis  first  rulera ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  the 
result  of  the  judgment  of  eminent  and  leading  men  respecting  what  ia  useful  (m/i^poii)  to 
society  (Hermarchu a,  ap,  Porphyr,,  De  .litaWiL,  I.  cha.  7-13;  of.  Beraajs,  Thmphr.  SArift 
iber  lySmmigkeit,  Berlin,  1S66,  p.  6  aeq.). 

Epicurus  distinguishes  (op,  Di<^.  L.,  X.  136)  between  two  species  of  pleasure,  tie.;  tbo 
pleasure  of  rest,  icarao-n7;uir(ii^  ^iav^  (tlaMliiat  voluptata,  Cic,  Be  Fin,,  II.  3),  and  the 
pleasure  of  motion,  ^  nard  niin/aiv  ifrJov^  (uoJujjta*  in  modi,  Cic,  ibid.) ;  the  former  is  doflnod 
SB  freedom  trom  trouble  and  labor  (Arapafia  u!  mrovia),  the  latter  as  joy  and  cheerfulness 
{X^pa  xal  a/^poabvii).  In  his  conception  of  the  "  pleasure  of  rest,"  Epicurus  vsries,  some- 
times identif^ng  the  latter  with  the  momentary  satisfaction  which  arises  trom  the  removal 
ef  a  pain,  and  sometunea  with  the  mere  absence  of  pain.  This  uncertainty  is  the  mors 
unfortunate,  since  the  term  4<Wi^  (like  volvpiiu  and  "pleasure")  never  receives  ia  the 
ordinary  us^e  the  ^gnifimtion  of  abaenct  of  pain;  Cicero's  severe  censure  {De  Jin.,  II. 
2  seq.)  of  the  careleaaness  snd  obscurity  of  Epicurus  in  the  employment  of  this  tetm  is, 
.therefbre,  not  ungrounded.  Tot  Cicero's  account  appeara  1«  be  not  wholly  tVee  from  mis- 
appreheowons.  Thus  it  can  only  be  ascribed  to  an  inexact  apprehension  of  the  doctrine  of 
Epicurus,  that  Cicero  should  auppoee  that  Epicurus  identified  the  highest  pleasure  wrth 
the  ftbBenee  of  pain  as  auch  (De  Jts.,  I.  11 ;  n.  3  seq.))  Efdcurus  (ap.  Diog.  L.,  I.  14i) 
only  says  that  the  oomplete  remove  of  pain  Is  Inseparahl/  «onnected  with  the  higheat 
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iDtenBtflcatiwi  of  pLaaaura  (fbr  WbkSi,  indeed,  It  would  b«  mors  exact  to  Mf  that  Hie  Utter 
alwayi  involveg  the  formsr,  but  not  ooiiTereoly). 

It  would  appear  from  tile  aocouDU  of  CJoero  (De  Al,  L  T  and  17 ;  IL  30)  that  EpicD- 
ma  derived  aU  psychical  pleasure  from  the  memor;  of  put  or  the  hope  of  future  corporeal 
pleasures.  Thia  doctnne  ia  Dot  to  be  fouod  is  any  of  the  writlngg  of  Epicurua  now  at 
band,  and  it  ia  quite  posaible  that  in  thia  point  he  hat  been  tnisunderatood.  Hamoif 
•nd  hope  are,  indeed,  aooording  to  flpcurua,  the  ground  of  the  higher  worth  of  p^t^iioal 
pleasure,  but  be  can  scarcely  have  tau^t  that  thef  were  the  only  aourot  of  uieh  pleaaniak 
It  ia  right  to  aay  only  (aocordiog  to  Eplcuma),  that  all  psychical  pleasure  originate!  ja  «m 
vaj/  or  aitolhtr  in  aensuoua  pleasure.  In  a  letter  quoted  by  Dio^  L.  (X.  31),  Epicums 
dedareo  with  reference  to  tumaeli^  that  his  bodily  pains  are  outweighed  in  his  old  age  bf 
the  ptaaanre  which  the  recollection  of  his  philosoptiical  diacoTenei  aSbrtU  him. 

The  alleged  averment  of  Epicurus  in  his  work  x'cpi  WAovc  (see  Diog.  L.,  X.  6),  that  be 
did  not  know  what  he  should  understand  by  the  good,  if  tammu  pleaaurei  were  taken 
away  {afatpav  /dv  TOt  Sii  x"^^  ^>^i  a^atpov  it  Kai  rdf  Sf  i^poiialov  Koi  roc  it  lupoa- 
p&Tur  col  rdf  Ad  lap^),  ia  compatible  not  only  with  the  doctrine  that  sensuous  plea> 
aurea  are  the  only  real  onea,  but  also  with  the  doctrine  that  they  are  the  neoeanry  basis 
of  all  other  pleasures,  ao  that  with  them  all  others  would  disappear.  If  wa  adc^  tlM 
latter  as  the  doctrine  of  Epicurus,  the  word  a^atptai  in  the  paasage  aboTe  quoted  most 
not  l>e  understood  in  the  Aristotelian  sense,  as  deaoting  merely  mental  abstraction,  but 
aa  aignifjing  an  attempt  (of  course  only  in  thought)  at  real  removal  In  what  maiUMr 
intellectual  pleasures  are  dependent  on  sensuous  pleasures  Is  left  undetermined. 

Epicurua  says  eipressly  that  no  kind  of  pleasure  deaerras  in  itaelf  to  be  n{)ected, 
though  many  a  pleasure  must  be  sacriflced  on  account  of  its  consequenoas  (Diog.  !•.,  X. 
UI,  cf.  113).  The  conception  of  a  diDtiaction  in  the  worth  of  different  pleasures,  sa 
determined  by  their  quality,  aooording  to  which  the  one  pleasure  oould  be  termed  refined, 
the  other  leaa  refined,  or  unrefined,  finds  no  plaoe  in  the  Epicurean  system.  Hence  the 
conception  of  Aoncr  remains  inexplicable  in  the  Epicurean  theory,  and  in  the  praxis  of  the 
Eplcuresns  it  waa,  so  lar  as  poss^le,  placed  in  the  background.  It  was  these  deficiencies 
that  occasioD«d  the  most  weighty  and  annihilating  objectiona  of  Cicero  (Da  .flln.,  IL) 
■punst  Epkureaniam.  Yet  these  causes  alao  secured  for  the  system  ila  most  ext«aielT* 
acceptation  at  the  time,  when  the  thirst  for  pleasure  and  despotism  bad  brokjn  down  the 
antique  sentiment  of  honor. 

In  principle  the  Epicurean  ethics  Is  s  system  of  egoism ;  for  the  advantage  of  the  indi- 
Tidual,  which  is  treated  aa  identic^  with  the  happiness  of  the  individual,  is  required  fai 
all  cases  to  furnish  the  law  of  action.  Even  Friendship  is  explained  by  this  principle. 
Friendahip,  aocordlng  to  Epicurus,  is  the  best  means  of  assuring  to  man  all  the  enjoyokents 
of  life.  Some  of  the  E^cureans  (according  to  Cic,  De  .An.,  L  30)  added  to  thia  two 
other  theories  of  fhendship,  some  asaerting  that  it  began  in  the  idea  of  profit,  which  in 
the  natural  progress  of  Mendly  intercourse  tieoune  changed  into  a  sentiment  of  uoselflsh 
good-will,  and  others  atllrmlng  thst  a  covenant  among  the  wise  men  bound  them  to  love 
each  hts  Mend  ss  himself.  Epicnma  himself  Is  the  author  of  the  apboriam  (asoribsd  to 
to  him  in  Plutarch,  NonPoue  Suaetttr  Ymiee.  F^rieurmn,  Ifi.  4);  "It  is  mora  pLanaant  to 
do  than  to  receive  good"  {ri  ti  iroulv  ijiuni  tm  Tciaxjcai).  Yet  through  the  great  weight 
which,  both  in  theory  and  In  their  actual  We  with  each  other,  was  laid  by  the  Epicureans 
on  fHendship  (a  social  development  which  only  iMcame  poadble  after  the  dlasolntion  of  the 
bond  wtiidi  in  eariiar  timea  had  so  doaely  nniled  each  individual  dtinn  to  tlie  dvil  com- 
munis). Epicureanism  ^ded  hi  softening  down  (he  aaperi^  and  ezduaiveness  of  socieat 
maiman  and  Is  oultivating  the  social  virtues  of  oompanionableness,  eompatilMUS,  bieadU- 
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new,  gentleoBM,  benefloence,  and  gratitude,  and  so  perfomied  a  work  whose  merit  ahould 
uql  be  underestimated. 

If  wa  compare  the  Epicurean  teadilng  with  the  Cyrentit^  we  disoover,  tioag  with  tjtelr 
agrMment  in  th^  general  prbidple,  the  prindple  of  Bedouism,  two  main  differencea  (of 
which  Diog.  L.  treata,  Z.  136,  137).  The  C^renalca  potlt  only  the  poaitive  pleuure  whidi 
is  connected  with  gentle  motion  {Xiia  tlviieic),  where  Epicurus  posite  not  onlj  thia,  but 
alio  the  negatiTe  pleasure  oonnected  with  repose  (jmnnn^fun-u^  ^i^ov^)-  Fartlier,  Q» 
Cfrenaica  afSrm  that  the  worat  pains  are  bodQj,  while  EpicuniB  afflnDS  them  to  be  pt^- 
liiical,  since  the  Mill  suflbn  ttwa  that  which  is  part  and  from  that  which  !b  to  oome;  ia 
litui  manner,  to  the  former,  bodilj  pleaaura  seems  the  greater ;  to  the  latter,  psfctiioaL 
The  ethical  leaohing*  of  the  principal  repTeaeDtatiTes  of  the  CTreoaio  school  afW  Aria* 
Uppus  were  all  incorporated  Into  the  Eplcarean  tTStem.  Thus  Ejncunia  agreed  wHfa 
Tbeodorui  that  the  ethical  "  end "  was  a  general  state  rather  than  particular  plMmma, 
with  Hegedua,  that  the  principal  thing  waa  to  avert  suffering,  and  with  AnnioBria,  that 
the  sage  ahonld  Mslonsly  cultivate  friendship. 

That  by  which  Eploureaniam  ia  adentificallj  juatifled,  is  Its  endeavor  to  reach  oljeetiTs 
knowledge  by  rigidly  eic^uiUng  (or  attempting  to  exclude)  mythical  forms  and  conoeptioDB. 
Its  defldency  ilea  lo  ita  restriction  to  those  most  elementary  and  lowest  apberes  of  inrea- 
tigation,  in  which  alone,  as  things  then  were,  knowledge  having  even  the  show  of  exac^ 
ness  and  Tne  tram  poetic  and  semi-poetic  forms  was  possible,  and  in  its  explaining  awajr 
whatever  was  not  susceptible  of  adentif  c  eiplanatlon  In  accordance  with  the  Insulfldent 
hypotheses  of  the  system.  The  indecisiveness  of  the  struggle  between  Bpicureamam  and 
the  more  ideal  philosophical  schools,  and  the  rise  of  Skepf'^Nii  *i>d  Edectidsm,  can  be 
otherwise  explained  than  by  tlie  hypotiieeia  of  an  abatement  of  the  desire  for  knowledgo. 
They  were  rather  (and  to-day  something  of  the  same  kind  is  being  repeated)  the  natural 
result  of  the  dUtributlon  of  different  advantages  and  defldendes  among  these  Tsrioua 
■choola ;  tba  idealistic  philoeophers  sacrificed  («s  tbej  stlU  do  to  a  great  extent  to-day)^ 
in  many  reapecta,  adentific  puri^  and  rigor  of  form  to  an  unoonsdoualy  poetical,  or  at 
laast  luUf-poetic^  manner  of  apprehending  the  bluest  objects  of  knowledge;  while  Epi< 
cureaniam  (like  all  exdaairely  realistic  systems),  in  its  endeavor  to  present  a  perfectly  dear 
and  intelligible  account  of  things  on  Che  prindple  of  immanent  natural  causality,  Ignored 
largely  the  existence  end  importance  of  olijects  which  were  then  incapable  of  eiplaoatian 
nnder  a  form  so  strictly  sdentiflc.  Gf.,  farther,  respecting  the  significance  of  Epicu- 
reanism, the  sections  on  this  subject  in  A.  Lange's  Gtkh.  de$  Materiaiunau,  laerlohn,  18SS, 
Hid  in  his  Neut  BeHtag*  tw  0*tA.  da  UaltriaiumM,  Winterthur,  1867. 

§  60.  The  roenlts  of  the  great  philoaopliical  BTstems  were  not  only 
reproduced  or  appropriated  and  developed  in  the  achools  which  foU 
lowed,  bnt  were  Bubjected  to  a  critical  reviaion  and  re-examination, 
which  led  either  to  their  being  remodeled  and  blended  together  in 
new  sjBtems,  or  to  donht  in  regard  to  all  of  them  and  in  r^;ard  to 
tlie  cognoecibility  of  any  thing,  i.  e.,  to  EclecticiBm  and  Skepticism. 

There  appeared  in  BOccession  three  Skeptical  schools  or  gronpe  of 
philoeopherB :  1)  Fyrrho  of  Elis  (in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great) 
and  his  earlieat  followers;  2)  the  BO-called  Middle  Academy,  or  the 
Becond  and  third  Academic  Schools ;  3)  the  Later  Skeptice,  b^inning 
with  jfinesidemos,  who  again  made  the  teaching  of  Fyrfixa  the  bana 
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of  their  own  teadiing.  The  Bkepticiam  of  the  Uiddle  Academy, 
iBening  from  the  Platonic  Dialectic,  was  less  radical  than  that  of  the 
FyrrboRiBts,  Bince  it  waa  directed  principsU;  againat  a  determinate 
form  of  doctrine,  namely,  agunat  the  dogmatiBm  of  the  Btoioa,  and 
was  at  least  bo  far  from  abeolntely  denying  the  poeeibility  of  knowK 
edge,  that  it  admitted  the  eiiatence  of  probabUltiea,  of  which  variona 
degrees  were  distingnished. 

The  earlier  school  of  Skeptics,  among  whom,  next  to  Pyrrho, 
Timon  of  Fhlios,  the  Sillograph,  was  the  most  important,  asserted  that 
of  every  two  mutually  contradictory  propositions,  one  was  not  more 
tme  than  the  other.  They  songht,  by  withholding  their  judgment  in 
all  cases,  to  secore  peace  of  mind,  and  esteemed  every  thing  except 
virtne  indifferent.  Among  the  later  Skeptics,  the  most  noteworthy 
was  .^aesidemoB,  who  went  back  to  Pyrrho  in  philosophy,  was  the 
anthor  of  ten  skeptical  "  tropes,"  and  attempted,  on  the  basis  of  Bkep- 
ticism,  to  revive  the  philosophy  of  Heraclitos.  Beside  him  we  may 
mention,  in  particular,  Agrippa,  who  rednced  the  ten  tropes  to  five, 
Fevorinns,  who  seems  to  have  wavered  between  the  Academic  and 
the  Pyrrhonic  form  of  donbt,  and  Sextos,  who  belonged  to  the  em-, 
pirical  school  of  physicians,  and  composed  the  works,  still  extant, 
entitled  "Pyrrhonic  Sketehes"  and  "A^inst  the  Dogmatists." 

or  Hw  BktpUdifB  of  PtitIw  Inat  Job.  ActWbIu  (Dpb  >TW),  O.  PIsneqnM  (TAb.  IKH),  KlndimUr 
U».  J>.  *M^.  auto  Mbter  virtut,  LttpOe,  ITS*),  3.  O.  UBoek  (Dt  Xelkmt  adrw  /Mfol*  Aq-Wdi^ 
w—ifaiiWiii  jyrrjlwil—t,  AIUL  ITt^  B.  Bf«dw*w  {Dt  pkUiit.  J^rrAoiUi.  Elal.  ISIIX  J.  B.  TbortMaka 
iQwU  lute-  aeadtm.  <(  wpl  Utif^  l^jita,  ISll};  db  Hmon,  He  Jdl  F.  LuflwlBiich  {Dim.  *rm  i» 
nnuM  tmograpka.  aaa.  ^<ucltmfivtm4mta.  Ltlpi.  ITSO-M).  ud,  of  pw*  nunt  mun,  WMkuuth  (Of 

(OMw  Ilia  Sraak^  Fna  ADtaii  WSIka  (WuMhau,  IBM),  ud  WrUOr.  Fiul  (Berlll,  IBIIX  hafmanU  at 
a»  wiMlBd  vt  TlmaB  »n  enut  la  th*  AuUmloiy  pabUilMd  bj  7.  imbt,  frsurtha  PalUlDa  Codu  (LUf. 
IB»-1T).  OC  D.  Zlmmamuiui.  DartHthmf  Or  PyrrK  FK,  ErL  IMI ;  Ulbtr  Or^r.  «.  Bt/Uatiiig  dw 
I^rr*.Pk,lli.lMI:  OmmtKM^guaTtmonitF^WittliiUBrmKrMqmtKMaStiileBmpMeotraiUta* 
oVbHuafv  (0.-iV.),  O.  IMS.  a*lmtt  OnU -t  Sa-UnaM,  la  L*  SovMcltau :  Atmdiidimt,  Famal, 
Xkm  M  ad,  fiiiM,  un. 

lar  Uka  lH««nr«  nhVnt  *"  *>«  Hkldl*  Aadcnr,  las  abir>«  I W,  p.  1U.  Ftr  tba  adltloai  of  tha  tw* 
woiks  af  Saztu  BBplrisaa  IPfrriUim.  buUhU.  IMr,  Jll^  ud  (Xm*u  MaOkmuMm  LOrt  H.\  ita  limn, 
|t,p.Il.  Ct  L  KifHr,  Tatv  A>i<<H  Anf^.  ^MrVTrptf  Whw.  >B  Uw  JQMih  jrt«/ i^MV 
■artea,  VIL  IBtU,  pp.  lOI-m ;  O  iau^tla,  StA  AiqXr.  el  la  FUlotnpMt  AvJatM^iu,  Pulv  1»8. 

(X  TtM,  Omek.  dt  SluptMmmt,  TflUii(aD,  ICUi  Nomuii  UaCliU,  Tin  Omt  Bk^ttaJHm  F^rrta 
(a  Stutat,  l^aim  Md  CuaMdci,  IHT 

pfTTho  of  Ml  (kbout  3SO-210  B.  o.)  <■  said  (Diog.  L.,  IX.  B1,  cC  Sext  Emp.  Aie.  MaOL, 
TIL  13)  to  h»Te  been  &  pupil  of  Bnrto  (or  D17B0),  wtio  wm  a  ton  and  diwdpla  of  Btilpo; 
jet  this  atatement  ii  verr  doubtful,  ainoe  Bftbo,  if  he  was  reallj  a  bod  of  Stitpo,  mutt  ha*e 
bMn  j(nitig«r  than  Pjrrlio ;  accordin;;  to  other  accounts,  BrfK)  waa  a  dlaclple  of  Socratea 
or  of  Euclid  of  Ue^ara,  Socratea'  diaciple.  Perbapa  thia  Biyao,  diatnple  of  Bocralea,  web  ths 
Brjao  of  Heraclea,  bom  whoM  dutogtiea,  aocordiog  to  Theophraatua,  ap.  Atheneua,  XL 
p.  fiOS,  Plato  wu  aaid  to  have  boirowsd  oonsidsrablj'  (perhapa,  In  particular,  in  tha  Thaae- 
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tetoB  T).  Ha  B«etD8  to  have  thonghC  higbl;  of  the  doctrioei  of  Democritno,  but  to  lum  bated 
moat  other  philowpbere,  regarding  thsm  bb  SophlaU  (Diog.  I^  IX.  CT  and  68).  He  acoom- 
paoied  Asaxarchus,  Che  Democritean,  of  the  suite  of  Aleiaoder  the  Qreat,  on  hi»  miliiarr 
oamp^gne,  ai  far  H  India.  He  became  of  the  opioion,  that  nothing  was  beautif\]l  or  bste- 
Ail,  Just  or  unjuEt,  In  realitj  (rf  i?^lf,  Diog.  L.,  IX.  fll,  for  -rhicdt  we  find  fiatc,  &.  101, 
and  hi  8eit  Emp.,  Adv.  Ma&.,  XI.  140) ;  in  itself  eTerj-  thing  waa  Just  as  mncb  and  juit 
M  little  (outhi  /(oUov)  the  one  as  the  other;  ererj  thing  depended  on  hnnaii  institution 
and  cuBtam.  Hence  Fyrrho  taught  thst  real  things  were  inaccessible  to  human  knowledge 
or  incomprehensible  (Axaraliv^''),  and  that  it  wM  our  dut?  to  abstain  IVom  judging  {ti!iix>i). 
Tba  eiternal  clrcumttancM  of  human  life  are  all  Indifferent  [aSti^opoi') ;  it  become*  the 
wtee  man,  whatever  ma;-  be&U  him,  always  to  preaem  ootnplele  tratiquillity  of  mind,  and 
to  allow  nothmg  to  diitorb  hii  •quuhnitT'  (arapafia,  Dlog.  L.,  IX.  61,  63,  66-68;  (£ 
(Xc,  De  Fin.,  II.  13;  IIL  S  and  1;  IV.  16:  Ffprka,  gm  virMe  carutinaa,  niJiC  omnino 
quod  apptiendum  tit,  nUnquof}.  The  pTrrhonlsts  were  termed  (according  to  Diog.  L.,  IX. 
69)  doubters  (aitap^utoi),  skeptics  (tncnrruof),  suspenders  of  judgment  (j^n-mil),  and 
inquirers  {fiTTruoi).  Pyrrho  himsalf  developed  his  views  only  orally(Diog.  L,  Fnem,  16; 
IX.  102).  It  was  thus  easy  for  his  name  to  become  a  typical  one,  and  for  many  viewa  to 
be  ueribed  to  bun  by  later  disdples  and  writers,  which  were  only  the  views  of  the  school. 
The  most  correct  reports  of  his  doctrines  are  those  which  are  derived  fh>Di  the  writings  of 
TimoQ,  his  diaciple  (tenned  by  Seit.  Empfr.,  Adv.  Jfott.,  I.  53;  i  wpef^r^  rii*  TUrppuvof 
«>w). 

As  immediate  disdples  of  PyrAo,  IMog.  L  (IX.  67,  69)  names,  among  others,  Philo  of 
Athens,  Nauslpliaues  of  Teos,  the  Democrltesn,  who  anerwsrd  became  a  teacher  of  Epi- 
ounw,  and,  as  the  most  eminent  of  all,  Timon  of  PbliuB.  TinoQ  (bom  about  S3G,  died 
about  S3G  B.  c],  whom  (according  to  t)i(^.  L,  IX  IDS)  Stilpo,  the  Megarisn,  had  IiiBtructed 
before  PyTrho,  was  the  snthor  of  satirical  poems,  SlXXai,  iu  three  books.  In  which  h« 
treated  and  reviled  as  babblers  all  the  Greek  philosophers,  eicopt  Xenophanes,  who,  he 
said,  had  sought  for  the  real  truth,  disengaged  from  useless  subtleties,  and  Pyrrho,  who 
fbund  it  In  opposition  to  the  assertion,  that  the  Ruth  was  known  through  the  co-opera- 
ttoa  of  the  eensei  and  the  intellect,  Ilmon,  who  held  boUi  to  be  deoeptive,  repeated  tha 
Terse:  "Attagas  and  Nnmenius"  (two  notorious  cheaters)  "came  together"  (mvi^Btf 
'Arnij'ac  n  mi  Noivt^iof).  According  to  Arlstodei  (op.  Euseb.,  Pra^ar.  Evang.,  XIT.  18), 
Timon  appears  to  have- developed  the  main  thesis  of  skepticism  Id  tbe  following  manner : 
He  who  would  attain  to  happiness  must  consider  diree  things :  1)  the  nature  of  things 
3)  how  we  are  to  conduct  ourselves  with  reference  to  them,  S)  the  {theoretical  and  prac- 
tical) result  flowing  Ihim  this  conduct  There  exist  no  flxed  difTerences  among  things;  all 
things  are  unstable  and  can  not  be  Judged  of  by  us,  Owing  to  tbe  instability  of  things  our 
peraeptloiis  and  representations  are  neither  true  nor  false,  and  can  therefore  not  be  relied 
npon.  Adopting  this  view,  we  become  non-oommittal  (we  decide,  say  nothing)  or  tret 
from  bD  theoretical  bias  (i^cla),  and  thns  secure  imperturbsbleness  of  mind  (ampoffo). 
nUs  state  of  mind  follows  our  suspension  of  Judgment  ((Ka;)^)as  its  shadow  (inuar  rpdnov, 
IHog.  L,  IX.  107).  The  subject  of  doubt  is  not  what  appeirs  (the  phenomenon),  but  what 
is.  Sajs  Hmon  (op.  Diog.,  IX.  lot):  "That  a  thing  ia  sweet  I  do  not  affirm,  but  only 
admit  that  it  appeen  so."  In  his  work  entitled  IIMa',  Timon  (according  to  Dlog.  L.,  IX. 
T6)  eiplained  hu  ezpresrion,  bMt  /laMov,  ss  eqaivslent  to  fivitv  ipi^cni  or  intpooBtrtlv  [we 
determine  nothing  end  sssent  to  nothing).  The  grounds  for  every  proposition  and  ita 
contradictory  opposite  show  themselves  equally  strong  (taoadtveia  tih  Xtym),  Another 
eipresiion  for  the  skeptical  withholding  of  one's  judgment  la  ipfufla,  etc  equilibriiim 
[Md.  74).    The  otrdfo  ;idUw  Is  Intended  by  Qua  Bkeptice  to  be  taken,  not  in  tbe  positiv* 
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g  real  equally,  but  0DI7  in  *  privative  mum  (ov  Scruuf,  oJU'  ivupn'Mu;)^ 
M  when  it  is  said,  "Bcylla  exiat*  no  more  than  the  ChimiBra,"  i.  t^  neither  eziata  {ibid.  7G). 
All  dieM  prind^es,  after  being  first  .applied  against  th«  MMrtiona  of  the  dogimatiBta, 
were  fioallj  to  be  ^>plied  to  tbemeelTeB,  in  order  that  in  the  end  not  even  theae  prin- 
fiplea  Bhould  retain  the  character  of  fixed  asaertiona ;  juat  u  «verj  other  Uyoc,  or  aaser- 
tion,oouid  be  met  bj  a  contradictor;  aasertioD,  BO  alaooould  these  (ib^  7  S,  given,  apparently, 
u  on  BfOnnation  of  liraon).  In  this  poaitiou,  obvioualj,  Sicepticiam,  carrying  ila  own  prin- 
dple  to  the  extreme,  at  laat  destroy B  itaetf;  l>etidM,  the  SkepUca,  while  arguing  against  the 
force  of  logical  formi,  could  not  but  employ  tbem  thomeelvM,  tbua  coooeding  to  them  in 
bet  the  force  which  their  theory  denied  them  {except,  of  oouise,  in  ao  far  aa  the  employ- 
ment of  them  ttoia  the  Slieptical  stand-point  was  declared  to  be  merely  hypothetical,  and 
Intended  merely  to  ahow  that  if  they  were  valid  tlief  might  be  turned  against  themselvea, 
and  were  thus  aelf-deatructive). 

Hie  later  ^optica,  who  styled  tbemielTei  Fyrrlionists,  were  accustomed  to  define  the 
difference  between  the  members  of  tiie  lliddle  Academy  (aee  above,  g  U)  and  the  Fyrrho- 
nistic  doubtera,  by  aaying  that  the  Academics  of  the  Bcboots  of  Arcesilas  and  Cameades 
asserted  that  they  knew  only  one  thing,  viz. :  that  nothing  waa  knowable,  while  the  Pyr- 
rhoniatB  denied  even  this  one  auppoaed  cerUinty  (SoiU  Emp.,  Hypoiyp.  I'yrrlum.,  I.  3,  226, 
333 ;  cf.  GelL,  K.  A.,  XI.  G,  B).  But  this  spprodalion  is  incorrect  tn  what  concerns  tlie 
Academica;  for  neitlier  ArceaiUs  (Cic,  Aead.  Fott,  I.  12,  4S)  nor  Cameadea  (Cic,  Aaid. 
Pr.,  II.  9,  38)  aacribed  to  the  theaes  of  Skepticism  complete  certainty.  It  Is  correct  only 
to  say,  in  general,  that  the  Skepticism  of  the  Academics  waa  less  radical  than  that  of  the 
Pyrrhonista,  bnt  not  for  the  reason  above  cited,  but  becauae  it  admitted  a  theory  of  proba- 
biliij  (agunst  which  Seit  Emp.  contends,  Ais.  Math.,  TIL  m  seq.),  and,  In  what  con- 
cerna  ArceaUas,  becauae  this  philosopher  (according  to  Sext.  Emp.,  Byp.  Pyrrh.,  I.  234, ' 
and  others)  employed  his  method  of  negative  critidam  only  as  a  preliminary  to  tbe  com- 
munication of  Plato'a  teachinga  (provided,  fbr  the  rest,  that  this  atatenkent  is  exact  or 
referred  to  the  right  person).  There  existed  besides  a  very  important  difference  between 
the  Academic  and  tlie  Pyrrhonio  Skeptics,  in  that  the  latter  only,  and  not  the  Academics, 
■aw  in  ataraiy  the  supreme  end  of  philoBophy. 

Alter  that  the  Academy  (in  the  persons  of  Fhilo  of  Lariasa  and  Antiochua  of  Ascaloo, 
and  their  sucoessora)  had  gone  over  to  an  eclectic  dogmatism,  the  SkepUcal  doctrine  of 
t'yrrtiD  was  renewed,  especially  by  .XoeBidemua.  .fnosidemus  of  Cnossus  appears  to 
have  taught  at  AJexandria  in  the  flrat  century  after  Christ.  He  wrote  nvp^uviiuv  MfuK 
Urii  Pt^Tua  (tAog.  h.,  ISL  118),  of  which  FhoUus  {BOL  cod,  312)  prepared  an  abridgment, 
wludi  Is  still  extant,  but  is  veiy  brief  His  stand-point  ia  not  that  of  pure  Skepticism, 
rince  he  proposed,  by  the  employment  of  the  skeptical  principle,  to  lay  the  foundation  for 
a  Muewed  HeracUtism.  He  proposed  (according  to  Sext  Emp.,  Eyp.  Pyrrh.,  I.  210)  to 
•how  first  that  contradictory  predicates  appeared  to  be  applica'ile  to  the  same  thing,  in 
order  to  lireak  the  ground  for  the  doctrine  that  sach  predicates  were  in  reality  thus  appli- 
cable. With  him  doubt  was  not  doctrinal,  but  directive  (li;^^).  The  ten  ways  (rpinot) 
of  Justifying  doubt,  which,  according  to  Sext.  Empir.,  Byp.  FyrrK,  L  3S,  were  traditional 
among  the  earlier  Skeptics  (rapi  nii[  apxaun-tpoii  ncnrrueic),  appear  to  liave  been  first 
•numerated  In  hia  work,  and  not  in  that  of  'nmon ;  Sextos  treats  Agrippa  as  the  first  of 
the  "Later  Skeptics.''  The  ten  tropes  (otherwise  termed  }.iYtH  or  rdirw)  were,  according 
to  Sext  Empir.  {Hyp.  FvttIl,  I.  36  seq.)  and  Diog,  L.  (IX.  78  seq.)  severally  as  follows : 
The  first  was  derived  Ihim  the  different  constitution  of  the  various  classes  of  animated 
beings,  resnitlng  in  diflbrences  in  their  modes  of  apprehending  the  same  objects,  of  which 
Bodes  it  was  imposdhle  to  decide  which,  if  either,  waa  correct;  the  second  was  drawn 
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ihnn  tha  difTeTent  oonstitntion  0.  ditbrent  men,  whsnn  tha  Buoe  raaoh  u  before;  tlia 
third,  from  the  differoDt  atructure  of  tbe  Bereral  orgaiii  of  aeuM ;  the  fourth,  from  the 
TuiobOi^  of  OUT  phj'aical  and  mental  cooditkaii;  the  fifth,  from  the  dlTOtaitiea  of  aj^iear- 
•noe  due  to  poaition,  dlsbuce,  and  place ;  the  aizth,  ttom  tlw  &al  tbat  no  object  can  be 
peroelred  b7  itaelT  aloue,  apart  Ih>m  all  othera ;  the  aeTctith,  from  the  TarkHia  tqipeanmM 
oT  objects  04  dstennined  b;  quantity,  aiie  of  parts,  and  the  like;  the  eighth,  hoax  tbegm- 
eral  relatiTitf  of  all  our  knoidedge  (and  thia,  as  ia  corractl7  remaited  by  SexL  Emiar, 
IBup.  iV^A.,  1.  3S;  dlOeE,  XL  6, 1},  la  the  substance  of  all  Aeptioal  tropes);  the  ninth, 
from  the  Tariationa  in  our  notions  of  objecta,  according  aa  we  percdre  them  mora  ta  leas 
ftvquentlj ;  and  the  tenth,  from  diveraities  of  culture,  ouatoms,  laws,  mythical  notions,  and 
philoBopbical  theories. 

The  later  Skeptica,  beginniog  with  Ag^Ippa  (the  fifth  ■uooeaaor  of  .Alneddemaa),  and  in. 
duding  SeztuE,  the  empirical,  or,  as  he  preferred  to  be  «^led  (see  .fii^ iVrriL,  L  33fi  aeq.( 
Adr.  Math.,  TIU  Stl),  the  methodical  physician  (about  300  a.  d.\  and  his  pupil  Satuminus 
(Diog.  L.,  IX.  IIG),  and  others  (with  whom,  among  others,  Farorinos  of  Arelate,  the  grant' 
naiian  and  antiquarian,  who  lived  at  Bome  and  Athena  under  Hadrian,  and  was  the  teacher 
of  A.  Oellius,  teems  to  have  agreed),  enumerated,  as  leasons  for  "rirnxi,"  or  the  suapen- 
■ion  of  judgment,  five  tropes  (see  SexL  Emp.,  Syp.  Pf/rr.,  L  164  leq. ;  Diog.  L.,  IX.  M  seq,). 
The  flrat  of  Otese  was  founded  on  the  disaepan^  of  human  opinions  respecting  t^  aame 
otd*"** )  the  second  pointed  to  the  regrcM  in  Af^ncbnt  involTed  in  proof,  sicae  whatever  ia 
proved,  la  proved  by  that  which  itaelf  needs  proof^  and  so  on  without  end ;  the  third  wm 
taken  from  Uie  relativity  of  things,  all  of  which  vary  in  appearance  according  to  tbe  con- 
■titntioa  of  the  percipient  and  aocoiding  to  tbeir  relations  to  other  things  with  which  they 
are  combined ;  tbe  fourth  called  attention  to  the  arbitrariness  of  the  fundamental  pila- 
dples  of  the  dogmatists,  who,  in  order  to  avoid  the  rtgrmiut  in  i^fiuUam,  set  out  in  their 
proob  fVom  some  pre-supposition,  wlioae  truth  they  illegitimately  assumed;  the  fifth 
p<dnted  out  tiie  usual  rirde  in  demonstratioii,  where  that  on  which  the  proof  rests  most 
itaelf  be  pstabltahed  by  that  which  is  to  be  proved.  According  to  Sezt.  Emplr.,  Byp, 
Pl/rrh-,  I.  ITS  seq..,  Still  later  Skeptics  maintained  the  two  following  tropes:  1)  NothSng 
is  certain  of  itaelf,  as  Is  proved  by  the  diacrepaa<7  of  opinions  concerning  all  that  is  per> 
oeptible  or  thinkable ;  and,  therefore,  !)  nothing  can  be  made  certain  by  proof,  since  the 
latter  derives  no  certainty  tVom  itself,  and,  if  boed  on  other  proof;  leads  us  either  to  a 
regrasui  ia  tnfinitum,  or  to  a  orde  in  demanstration. 

To  disprove  the  possibili^  of  demonstration,  Seztus  advanced  a  series  of  argmnenta,  of 
which  the  most  noticeable  was  this  (Myp.  Fffirh.,  II.  134  seq.),  that  every  syllogism  movea 
in  a  cirde,  since  tbe  mqor  premise,  on  whidh  the  proof  of  the  conclusion  depends,  depends 
fijT  its  own  certainty  on  a  complete  induotion,  in  whidi  the  condusion  must  have  been 
already  contained.  (Cf.  Hegel,  Log.,  IL  p.  161  seq.;  Bnej/eL,  g  ISO  seq.,  and  the  remarks 
ia  my  Sytlem  o/ Logic,  under  g  lOL) 

or  special  interest  and  importanoa  are  tiie  skeptical  argumenta  agdnBt  the  validity  of 
the  notion  of  cansallty,  reported,  apparently  after  .Alneeidemns,  in  Seit,  Empir.,  JA>.  ifoA, 
IZ.  201  seq.  A  cause  is  a  relaiiimm,  for  it  is  not  to  be  ooucsived  without  (hat  which  U 
causes;  but  the  relative  baa  no  existence  (ovx  inipx")  except  in  thought  (en-nwirai  pimi), 
Further,  in  each  case  cause  and  efibct  must  be  either  synchronous,  or  tbe  former  must  pro- 
cede  or  follow  the  latter.  They  can  not  be  synduonous,  for  then  cause  and  effect  would 
as  sudi  be  indiatingulshable,  and  each  could  with  equal  reason  be  daimed  as  the  cauM 
of  the  other.  Hot  can  the  eauae  precede  its  effect,  since  a  cause  is  no  cause  until  that 
exists  of  whidi  it  ia  the  cause.  Lastly,  the  supposition  that  the  cause  follows  its  effect 
ia  without  sefise,  and  may  be  abandDoed  to  those  fools  who  habttually  invert  the  utural 
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ord«r  of  Oilngs.  Other  a^umentt  against  caiualitj  are  alio  adduced  by  Sextu*;  tL« 
Cliaracteriatio  fact  la  ooaneotioii  with  thaoi  U  that  that  argument  ia  not  included  among 
UMm,  wbich  In  modem  times  (ainoe  Hume)  haa  had  moat  weight,  namelf,  that  the  origin 
«f  the  notion  of  csumU^  oan  not  be  to  aoooonted  for,  aa  to  Justify  out  relying  upon  it  ai 
•  foimofct^tKOL    (CC  Zeller, /%.  d  Or^  IMed.,  UI.  p.  4U;  2ded.,  ULb,  p.  33  aeq.) 

11ie<dogy,  alao,  end  eapedatlj  the  Stoio  doctrine  of  providence,  wete  among  the  objects 
of  Skeptioel  attack  In  the  IMer  period  of  ^eptidem.  Ha  argumenta  employed  in  this 
ooneection  were  derixed  eepedally  from  Cameadea  (Seit  Empir.,  Aiw.  Jlalh.,  IX.  IST  aeq.: 
Byp.  iVirL,  III.  S  seq.),  and  were  dnvn  ptindpally  Srom  the  evil  in  the  world,  which  Ood 
either  could  not  or  would  not  prerent,  both  of  whidi  auppotitiona  were  inoompMible  with 
the  idea  of  Qod.  Tet  the  Skeptics  explained  that  their  intention  was  not  to  destroy  the 
belief  in  the  existence  of  gods,  but  amply  to  oombet  the  nnromenta  and  the  pretended 
knowledge  of  the  d<^;m«tie  phOoaephsra. 

g  61.  A  tendenc;-,  more  or  Itm  decided,  toward  EolectdciBm,  is 
manifest  in  all  the  d^^matic  philosophy  of  the  later  portion  of  an- 
tiquity, and  especially  in  the  period  of  the  propagattoc  of  Greek 
pUloeophy  in  the  Boman  world.  The  most  important  and  ioflaen- 
tial  repreeentative  of  this  tendency  is  Cicero,  who,  in  what  pertains 
to  the  theory  of  cognition,  oonfeeaed  his  adhedon  to  the  akepticiam  of 
the  Middle  Academy,  took  no  interest  in  physics,  and  in  ethics 
wavered  between  the  Stoic  and  the  Peripatetic  doctrines. 

The  school  of  the  8extians,  who  flourished  for  a  short  time  at 
Borne,  about  the  banning  of  the  Christian  era,  seems  to  have  occu- 
pied a  position  intermediate  between  Pythagoresnism,  Cynicism,  and 
Stoicism. 

Mnrd  Zaller  (In  No-M  otthttntiei^notaiteanmhiiigfftmttitfntaiidaiJUrtmm.  r««nv«,  aO. 
br  Slid.  TiKbair  and  Tr.  t.  HollHIidDTf;  Berlin,  18M]  IruU  or  nllglcin  utd  phllowipli;  laaoati  U»  Jtovumt. 

AiaooK  Iha  htUw  tiMtlHi  on  tbt  phlloMpb/  at  Cto*»  nuy  b*  iMDtlDiud  tbnu  of  Juas  At  NcoM 
(Cto.  /'UInK  d*  Vila  it  MbtOu*,  Pudiw,  U>T),  AnL  Bnshar  {EUtiea  OtfnmiaiuL,  Hunb.  1<ll>>,  J.  C.  Wal- 
dla  (£■  pMlsHpMa  CVcsrcna  Piaiimiea,iaA,11tA\ISu.MtAmn  {OroLdt  jMlM.  Olemitit.  ^Mt^m 
in  (MlMmn  puif.  nurMt,  In  liU  Taw.  fUloi.  adkr.,  YoL  L,  mfi,  p.  Sit  Hq.),  B.  C.  r.  Haiumuin 
il>t  tiidalt  plMoK^iea  CtctmU,  LOsah  ITM),  Oodtlia'i  OoUatkin  nf  IhoH  pHH^H  In  Onto  irhkli 
nlala  tn  tha  hlatory  of  pbUwopb;  (Berlin,  1TS9,1M1,  ieU)-<rliliib  li  mora  TaluU*  M  »a  tmpati  orCIOHV<* 
fUIotophtail  taneaptlaui  than  u  ■  oonCiibntlon  U  Aa  hlalorj  of  i^loaopbf— «Bd  Iba  aniiatatloM  ud  dia- 
niiMlian  ippaadad  br  Chrlatlan  Oarra  to  hit  tnuulaitou  of  tfaa  i*a  OPfef*  (BrMlan,  ITCt,  Mb  ad.,  <».  IBl*), 
at  also  KrlaidM<*  AnoUfirm  (QotL  IStfl,  aca  abova,  p.  13)  and  Bittai>a  mtnata  oxpoaiUiiii  of  tba  pU- 
kn^hr  If  OlMTV  la  Ua  OmA.  dtr  FUIot.,  IV.  pp.  lOS-lTS  [l(«niiin'a  Bagllab  tnuUttmi  of  Kl  AM  if 
FUhi,  LDDdon,  1S««,  VoL  IV..  pp.  W-1W).— n-.]  Uora  natnt  worki  wortb/  or  manUoii  w  tbou  of  J.  T. 
BabirHlTtitr  dia  PMm.au  ObL,  ITarta,  VoL  ZIl,  pp.  ItT-IMX  Karl  Balom.  Zuibailaa  (A»<kKw<<m*- 
telufftUtlu  S^raelUmmftit  Ut  Ocwv't  tiitttrg^iHidma  Wirt  torn  Slaatt,  Hiidalb.  ini),  Lothelaea 
E(»e*«'10nM>MtoawKl£aw«<<lwV(lM^bUnen,Brie;,  tBKI).Baph.XIUui<r  (JT.  TWtl  Oomniiilt 
f/Ulem^Mam^iftutpaiiipuHta,  Hamburg.  1810,  J.  A.  O.Tan  Hanada  [JT.  TWZJw  Ofoirg  4^A~Unw, 
JV^f.  ad  Bhm.  IRM),  BannibaiiaT  (.Dt  JrUUMta  HittOc  fripUt,  Utresht,  1U1),  C  t.  Hannua  (ZW 
MteniHCaMaM  Tlouai  cUaAv<  ••  ('■a  ratMo, /yopr.,  OStL  ISUX  J.  Klriu  ( Z><  JbaMAw  Tbptc^^ 
riHt,  Bonn,  1844),  LcfWr  (JT.  JVUiu  Oaro  pUlatopMat  AMtortou,  Larden,  IMS),  C.  Cnma  (Quid 
OrateU  Otem>  i»  f>MimiMa.qmld  ttU  d^mtrlt,  0..ft-..  DIUaeLdot^  ISSBXHiTHUdt  (i)<  Oc  j)Hn>4t 
neipOt  pMioKxpMat  moroHt,  O.-Pr.,  Bmmaricli,  1B9T),  A.  Da^ardlni  (Da  aofoiMa  cMJi  apud  Cta, 
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itOtrynU,  -Fr<vr'  It  tba  Fr^WlUk-erttiik,  B<r<lD,ieSC),  Y.  Huln  (Catfr  da*  7ii*attitim  itr  luU- 
ntt/Am  wut  eMMIelun  SMt  oaf  Orvnd  ttiur  Vtr^McAunff  dti  Oletroniatiitahtm  Auuku  D*  OffiHU 
mil  dem  fltidinSmlgm  da  luiHgtn  Ambratttit.  Munich,  IBU).  Q.  Bu»lottl  (DtOa  dottrtni  jUaiq/Mi* 
nti  Utrl  dt  VicmvHt.  FloKiH*  IWR),  J.  WilMr  (Ci  An.  Imntatt.  fum  prate.  CVa  kud,  Pncne.  IMI), 
G.  ZeltKhmun  (0i  7b«s,  7«.  fimUbm,  Di—^  Hilla.  IMSj.  Thi  luB^nnl  dLHerutlan  tt  Bnfg  Jtnucb 
(4ri<teM«  m  arlt  rfutoHta  qtunrUar  quid  kabtat  Ciera,  Barlln,  ISH)  eonulnt  natawoitlir  onntribn- 
Uoni  t»  tlM  (DlatliHi  of  th*  qDuUan.  to  vtut  eiunt  CI«ro  lud  rod  ud  nndenWod  AtlilaUi. 

On  tha  pbtlcwiilier  BeiUoi,  •*•  D<  Bnrignj  (JTcmDlrvi  dt  FAcad,  dt*  Jnierlpt,  ZXSI.),  Lutajila 
(A^iilnic«iI*iSnMiu,Pu1a,lHl).udlfalindOtC((7Aanuter  vfid  ITr^ppwif  it«-  ^>f^l<*t  d44  nOao- 
fnUn  iS«H«^  l!.-/V„  BsHwall.  1M1,  uu]  Ma  avr<»l«i  "iwHrlawHii  ^trUctit  dtt  Htm  lUtat, 
Bttnlu^vm  Som.'  Klein  tt^Jlttaitcluifl,i>iiil4nttliu  abirart<MttU  /JmH^mBHrj/t,  g.-iV.,  Bomrafl 
ud  TOblnfan,  IBOl  ud  1S<3>. 

When  criticum  had  demciDBtnted  the  pietenee  of  unUntble  elementa  in  all  the  great 
•jatema,  the  menidicable  need  of  philoaophical  oonvictians  could  not  but  lead  either  to 
the  oonatniction  of  new  ay atema  or  lo  EdecticUm.  In  the  latter  it  would  necesmnljr 
end,  if  the  philo8i^>hicing  aubject  retuned  a  nuve  oonfidenoe  in  hia  own  "  UiUi^filltgelilieS," 
J.  «.,  in  the  directueae  of  hia  natural  peroeptiona  of  truth  or  in  hia  BBgadoua  tact  in  the  ap- 
invdatioD  of  philoaopbioal  doctrines,  while  jei  lacking  the  creative  power  requieite  to  the 
founding  of  a  aTatem.  In  particular,  Eclecticism  would  naturally  find  acoeptancB  with 
thoae  who  sought  in  philosoph/  not  knowledge  at  such,  but  rather  a  general  Iheoreticil 
preparation  for  practical  life  and  the  basia  of  ratiooBl  convictions  in  r«11gioD  and  morals, 
and  for  whom,  therefore,  rigid  unitj  and  ajEtematlc  ooonection  in  philosophical  thought 
were  not  uneondmonaltr  necesswy.  Henoe  the  philosophy  of  tha  fiomana  was  almost 
oniverasllr  ecleotic,  even  in  the  caae  of  those  who  professed  tbeir  adhesion  to  some  one  of 
the  Hellenic  STStams.     The  special  representative  of  EclecticiBm  is  Cicero. 

U.  TuUius  Cicero  (Jan.  3d,  106— Dec.  1th,  43  B.  0.)  pursued  his  philosophicsl  studies 
especially  at  Athens  and  Ehodes.  In  his  youth,  he  heard,  Brat,  Phadrus  the  Epicurean 
•ad  Philo  the  Academic,  and  was  also  instructed  by  Diodotus  the  Stoic  (who  was  alter- 
ward,  with  Tfrsnnio,  sn  inmate  of  his  house,  Hue.,  V.  39,  J^tut,  paaim).  Ha  aAer< 
ward  heard  Antiochua  of  Asl»k)n,  the  Academic,  Zeno  the  Epicureau,  sad  lastly  (at 
Bbodei),  Poaldoniua  the  Stoic,  In  hia  latter  years  Cicero  turned  hia  attention  again  to 
philosophy,  espedaJly  during  the  last  three  years  of  hia  lifb.  HutL,  T.  3;  Ph&aiiphia* 
intmuJH  qwtra  a  primie  lemporibui  aetata  norira  vohmtaa  studixB'iqtie  ma  armpulinet,  hit 
grarusimu  catSnu  in  candcm  portu/ni,  ac  guo  tranaa  egrati  magna  jadati  laKftitate  am- 
fufimM. 

Cicero  givea  s  liat  of  his  philosophical  writings  in  De  Din.,  II.  1.  In  his  work  entitled 
JSbrtnuiki,  he  had,  as  be  here  says,  uT^d  the  study  of  phQoaophy;  in  the  Atadmid  he 
had  indicated  what  he  oontidered  the  most  modest,  consequent,  and  elegant  mode  of  phi> 
loBophizing  (namely,  that  pursued  by  the  Middle  Academy);  in  the  Bve  booka  Dt  FiaSmt 
Somntm  et  Malonan  he  had  trested  of  the  foundation  of  ethics,  the  doctrine  of  the  highest 
good,  and  of  evil,  after  which  he  had  written  the  five  books  of  Ttucvlan  J}itpvtetu>ia,  In 
which  he  had  shown  what  things  were  necessary  to  the  greatest  happiness  in  life  ;  then 
had  fbUowed  the  three  booka  St  Katura  Dtonan,  to  which  were  to  be  joined  the  then 
nnflnished  work  Dt  Diaiaatiate  end  the  projected  work  De  Fhi>.  Among  bis  pluloaophic^ 
works  were  alao  to  be  redtoned  the  six  books  Dt  StpMiea  (previously  temposed)  and  Um 
worka  eotided  CmK^atio  and  Dt  Sentcluit ;  to  these  might  be  added  his  rhetorical  writings ; 
the  three  booka  J>c  Ontort,  and  Dnitvt  (Dt  Clara  Oratoribfu*),  constituting  a  fourth,  and 
the  Orator,  constituting  a  BlUi  book  on  the  same  genersl  topic 

Cicero  composed  the  work  Dt  Ib^.  (in  six  books)  in  the  years  G4-63  b.  c.  About  tho 
third  pan  of  it  has  oome  down  to  us,  most  of  which  wh  first  published  by  A.  Mai,  f^om 
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th«  PdimpOMt  In  the  Tatican  (Borne,  1st  ed.,  1833);  ■  part  of  Book  TI^  the  dreun  of 
Sdpio,  is  preaerred  iu  Unerobiuit.  Complemsntary  to  this  work  was  the  Dt  Legibua, 
begun  in  C3  B.  a,  but  never  flniifaed,  and  now  extant  only  in  a  (Vagmentaij  form.  Poo- 
^M;  as  earl;  u  the  beg^innlug  of  the  year  46  &  c.,  but  perhaps  later,  Cicero  wrote  the 
amall  work  called  Paradeaa,  whtdi  ia  not  mentioned  by  him  in  Dt  Div^  II.  1.  The  Oan- 
tolalia  and  BorUiuiiu  were  composed  in  46  b.  c,  of  both  of  whidi  only  a  few  figments 
remain  to  ua ;  In  the  same  year  the  Aeadanica  (now  incomplete)  and  the  Dt  finlbut  (which 
w«  possaos  entire)  were  writlen,  and  the  7tiM«Jtm.  XUqi.  snd  the  lit  Ndt.  Dear,  -were  begaoi 
the  two  laot-nAmed  worka  were  not  completed  till  the  following  year.  The  date  of  the 
Caio  ll«jor  Mvt  Dt  SotoAtte  fUli  in  the  beginning  of  44  b.  o. ;  that  of  the  Z>a  DminaiiirM 
(abore-dted,  Intended  aa  a  complement  to  the  work  on  the  Nature  of  the  Oods)  falls  in  Qm 
Mune  year,  as  also  do  the  Da  Fa/o  (whicb  has  not  cone  down  to  us  entire),  the  lost  work 
Dt  Gloria,  and  the  extant  worka :  LatUuM  a,  D*  AmidtiaH  and  D»  Qgleiit;  thf  treatise  Dt 
TirbOSmt  (not  extant)  was  probably  oompowd  immediately  after  the  Dt  Ofidu.  Among 
tite  youthful  works  of  Cicero  were  tha  tranalatloos  (now  loit)  of  Zentqihon's  (BiMomicw 
•nd  Plalo'a  JVofo^iinu  (which  latter  waa  still  existing  in  the  times  of  Prisdanua  and  I>on&> 
tus) ;  bat  bis  translation  of  Plato's  Kaaeut,  of  which  a  oonsiderable  fragment  fs  preserved, 
waa  made,  acoording  to  the  Aead.,  in  4S  (or  44)  b.  a  Of  the  rhetorical  works^  whicli  are 
classed  by  Cioero  himsdf  with  his  phUosophioal  works,  ths  Dt  Oraion  was  written  fn  the 
j«ar  66,  and  BnOut  and  the  Qralor  in  46  B.  a 

That  Cioero  in  bis  philosophical  writings  depended  on  Qredan  sources  appears  from 
his  own  confession,  sinoe  he  saya  of  the  farmer  (Ad  AUievim,  X  1 1  G2):  iir^pn^  nmt, 
tatnora  labonjnmt,  verba  tantummfftro,  qvSmt  abiaido  (yet  tS.  De  /Vn.,  L  3.  0;  B.  1 ;  De  Off^ 
I.  2.  e,  where  Cicero  alleges  lus  relative  indepeodence).  It  ia  still  posalblB  to  point  out  the 
fitreign  sources  of  moat  of  his  writinga  (generally  by  the  aid  of  passages  In  these  writings 
tiiemaelves  or  In  Cicero's  Epistles).  The  works  De  Sep.  and  Dt  LtgUm  are  in  form  Imit^ 
lions  of  tlie  worka  of  Plato  bearing  the  same  names ;  their  conteota  are  founded  partiy  on 
dceio'a  own  poUtical  experiences  and  partly  on  Plstooici  Ariatotelisik,  and  Stoio  doctrines, 
and,  to  a  not  Inconsiderable  extent,  on  the  writings  of  Polybius.  The  Faradoxa  discuss  cei^ 
tsin  weU-known  Stoic  prindpleB.  The  OoniolaMo  is  founded  on  Grantor's  work  ir^  wMovt, 
the  (kiet)  Bcnimtiiu,  probably  on  the  TlpvrptirrixAi,  which  Aristotle  had  addressed  to  Themi- 
ion,  king  in  one  rf  the  cities  oT  Cyprus  (see  Bemays,  Dit  Diaiogtdet  ArUL,y.  llSseq.),  or,  It 
may  be,  on  the  Protepticiu  of  Philo  of  I^riaaa,  the  Academic  (see  KHscbe,  Vtber  Oiaro'a  Aa^ 
dmim,  G^t,  fibdim,  IL,  IMS,  p.  181) ;  the  Dt  Fiiabtu  (the  beat  of  the  extant  philosophical 
writings  of  Cioero),  on  the  works  of  Phtsdnis,  Chrysippua,  Cameades,  Antiochus,  as  also 
OD  the  reaolts  of  the  studies  pursued  by  Cioero  in  his  youth,  when  he  listened  to  lecture* 
■nd  engaged  in  philosophical  discussions }  the  Aeadiemiai,  on  the  writings  and  in  pwt  also 
on  the  diaooursee  of  the  more  dlHlInguIshed  of  the  Academics ;  the  IW.  Ditp.,  on  the  works 
<rf  Plato  and  Crantor,  and  on  Stoic  and  Peripatetlo  writings;  til*  first  book  of  the  Dt'StOvra 
Jkonm,  on  an  Epicurean  work,  which  has  been  diaoovered  In  the  Boculanean  Bolls,  end 
waa  at  flrst  considered  to  be  a  treatise  of  Phtedrus  trtpl  Btbv,  bat  has  now  been  reoi^niied 
m  the  woric  of  PhUodemus  mpi  iai^lat;  Cioero's  critique  of  the  Epicnrean  stand-point  la 
foonded  on  a  work  by  Poaidonius  theStolo;  the  second  book  of  the  J)i  JTof,  Jtor.  Is  founded 
partknilar^  on  tlie  works  of  Cleanthes  and  Chryslppns ;  the  third,  on  tb^se  of  Oaraeades 
and  OlIlomachuB,  the  Axademica;  the  flrst  of  the  two  books  Dt  DiBfnatiiTitt  Is  based  on 
Cbrysippas'  work  iripl  xp^/'"',  on  the  ircpl  /lavnn^  of  Poaldoniu^  and  im  works  com- 
posed by  Diogenes  and  Antlpater;  the  second  book,  on  tho  works  of  Cameades  and  of 
Fansthis  the  Stoio;  the  treatise  Dt  Fato,  m  writings  of  Chrysippus,  Poaidonius,  Cleanthes, 
and  Cameadesi  and  the  Cbto  Ma)or,  on  writinga  of  Plato.  XeooplMD,  Hippocrates,  and 
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Ariato  of  (Alia*.  The  Ladiu*  oT  Cicero  repCMM  MpB^^U;  upon  the  work  of  Theophrastua 
on  FHeodahip,  and  alio  on  the  £Me>  of  Ariatotle  and  the  writings  of  Chtyslppui;  the  two 
firat  booka  of  the  i>e  Ogicii*  vera  draini  priiidiiiill7  from  Fatuetiua;  the  third,  from  Poai- 
doniua ;  hut  beaidea  the  writinga  of  tbeae  men,  thoee  of  Plato  and  Arialotle,  and  also  thoM 
of  the  Stolen  IHc^enea  of  Babjlon,  Aiitf[«t«r  ct  tjn,  ud  Hec»to,  woie  eni^ed  in  the 
oompoeitjon  of  the  A  Q^ienf. 

From  Slceptidam,  whiclv  Cioero  was  unable  fdentSflcallj  to  lenita,  and  to  which  he  wm 
erer  being  inriled  by  the  conflict  of  philoeophical  authoritdea,  he  was  diapoeed  to  take 
reflige  in  the  immediate  oertaintj  of  Che  moral  conaciouaneaa,  the  eoMomit  gt^utta  and  the 
doctrine  of  innate  ideas  {notiona  wauJaa,  nidura  ncMi  Minfau).  Charaoteriatia  are  such  deda* 
rations  aa  the  following;  fhim  the  De  LtgHma,  L  13  ;  I'aiitrbatriam  aulem  hanan,  oirmnon 
rtrum  Atademian  hone  ab  Anailn  et  Carneade  Tteenlent  aorenmt  «t  tOeai,  rum  ti  invaMril 
&  haee,  quae  Mdu  anfa  noMi  mitnxia  et  compotita  vidmtw,  nimiai  edit  nunei ;  quam  quideat 
tgo  ptaeatt  aipio,  tnbtuontrt  oon  tatdto.  In  ph^Bica  Cicero  does  not  advance  bejond  tba 
stadinm  of  doubt ;  still  he  regards  the  Aeld  of  phf  sical  investigaUou  as  furoishing  agreeaUe 
"paatime"  for  the  mind,  and  one  not  to  be  deapiaed  (Aead.,  n.  41).  That  which  moatinter- 
esta  him  in  natoral  sdence  Is  ite  relation  to  tlie  question  of  God's  exiBtence.  The  foUowing 
noticeabls  paaaage  ia  directed  againat  athelatic  atomism  (ih  KaL  Dior.,  IL  37) :  ^K  (viz^ 
tiio  fbimation  of  the  world  bjan  accJdePlfll  oombinatkm  of  atoms)  qmasittimatJieripoluiiM, 
•MO  inteBiga  eur  tun  idem  pulet,  si  nMununibilu  tntua  el  vigiati  formae  ftftcrorum  iwl  owvM 
(Ml  qvaia  Ubst  oH/fait  ttajidaatur,  peue  tx  hii  in  itrrant  taeuatii  onnida  Ennii,  vi  deiacif* 
legi  pouint,  iffei.  Cioero  would  have  mythology  purged  of  e*ery  thing  unworthy  of  the 
goda  (the  atory  of  the  abduction  of  Qanymede,  for  example,  litw^  L  36;  IT.  33),  but 
would,  as  fkr  as  possible,  bold  fast  to  that  in  which  the  beliefh  of  different  peoples  agree 
{Tiuc,  I.  13);  beia  particularly  attached  lo  the  belief  in  providence  and  immortally  (fME,, 
I.  I.  3  aaq. ;  49  tt  aL\  but  ia  not  altogether  Itee  ftom  nnceroun^  on  these  sulyects,  and 
with  dlspu^ODate  impartiality  allows  the  Academic  [^liloeopher,  in  his  J)a  Nalvra  Dearam, 
to  develop  the  grounds  of  doubt  wiU>  the  same  minuteneaa  and  thoroughneaa  with  whicli 
tha  Stcdc  developa  his  arguments  for  dogmatiam.  Cicero  defines  the  monHy  good  \}ioBtttim) 
M  that  which  is  iutrinaicaily  praiseworthy  (JM  J1«L,  IL  14 ;  J>a  Qg.,  L  4),  in  ac(X)rdanca 
with  the  e^mology  of  ths  word,  which  to  him,  the  Roman,  represents  the  Greek  atX&ii. 
The  most  important  problem  in  ethics  with  him  is  the  queetion  whether  virtue  la  alcme 
■ufflcient  to  aecure  happiness.  He  la  inclined  to  answer  this  question,  with  the  Stoics, 
in  the  atBrmative,  though  the  reodlectton  of  hia  own  weakneaa  and  of  the  general  fhiilty 
of  mankind  often  fills  him  with  doubts ;  but  then  be  reproachee  himaalf  for  Judging  of 
the  power  of  virtue,  not  by  ita  nature,  but  by  our  effeminacy  (nMc,  Y.  1).  Cicero  is  not 
■Itogetfaer  dlsbcilned  {De  Fin.,  T.  26  aeq.)  to  the  diatinction  made  by  Antk>cbiis  of  Aska- 
Ion  between  the  vita  beata,  whidi  is  made  sore  ander  all  drcumatancea  by  virtue,  and  tha 
Jtita  beaHuima,  to  which  external  gooda  are  neoeaaaiy,  although  be  entertains  ethical  and 
logical  scruples  respectit^  it,  and  elsewhere  (Tuac,  V.  13)  rejects  it;  but  he  contents  him- 
■elf  with  the  thought  that  all  whkli  is  not  virtue,  whether  it  deservea  the  name  of  a  good 
or  not,  is  at  all  events  vaatly  hibrior  to  virtue  in  worth,  and  is  of  vaclBhing  oonaequence  in 
eomparison  with  It  IDe  Fm.,  T.  33 ;  De  Qf.,  III.  3>  From  this  point  of  view  the  difference 
between  ths  Stoic  and  Peripatetic  doctrinea  mnka,  in  hia  liew,  to  a  mere  difference  of  words, 
which  Osmeades  (aooording  to  Gio,  D«  J%i.,  III.  13)  had  already  declared  it  to  be.  Cicero 
la  more  decided  In  opposing  the  Peripatetic  doctrine,  tliat  virtue  reqoirea  the  reduction  of 
the  ii69^  (ti'anslated  by  Cicero  ptrtttrbaiitnia)  to  their  right  proportions ;  be  demanda,  with 
the  Stoics,  that  the  sage  ahould  be  without  iri!^.  But  be  makea  hia  demonstration  easier, 
by  induding  in  the  concept  n&dot  {ptrktrlaHo)  the  mark  of  laultiiMSS  {l^uc,  T.  6 :  ovtraa  a 
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nda  Toiimte  animi  eommetio),  bo  that,  in  bet,  he  only  proTei  \rhai  ii  aelf-«T!deDt,  tU.  :  that 
tbftt  which  ia  taaltj  IB  not  to  be  auffered;  but  he  miBSM  the  real  point  in  dispute  (Ituo, 
IT.  17  seq.).  In  mother  particular,  also,  he  standi  on  the  aide  of  the  Btoics,  □atnelf,  in 
r^:aTdti]g  practloal  Tirtue  aa  the  higheat  virtiM.  Of.  ile  Qf.,  I.  U ;  omtie  iiffkium,  jued 
ad  eat/imctteaaa  Jumiiutm  <<  ad  toeUtakn  bttniam  void,  ani^tmeitdma  at  iX  e^kia, 
fiud  cognOim*  et  tcmOla  «oniiMfar.  li.,  46 :  agert  eontiderak  plurii  *^  gitom  cogOan 
frudaitar. 

CiceTo'a  political  Ideal  la  a  govcTninent  made  op  of  iDonaTcfaioal,  arlnocr&tic,  and  demo- 
eratie  elementa.  He  findi  it  realized  approiimately  in  the  Boman  atate  (Da  Sep.,  I.  IS ; 
IT.  13  laq.)-  Cicero  approvea  of  augurlea  and  the  like,  m  an  accommodation  to  popular 
belief,  M  alao  of  deceiTing  the  people  hj  allowing  tbem  only  the  appearance  of  political 
llber^,  mnce  he  regarda  the  maaa  of  men  aa  radically  tmrea«onable  and  unfit  for  freedom 
{DeKoLDm-..  IILS;  D«  Wirfnol,  II.  12,  83,  73;  Dt  Ltg.,  IL -J ;  UL  13  dal). 

Gceio  ia  moat  attractive  in  thole  pirta  of  hia  works,  in  wfaich  in  an  eleratad  rhetoiical 
■tyle,  and  without  toocbing  upon  aubtle  matters  of  dispute,  he  sets  forth  the  Crutlia  and  Mn> 
timents  which  are  oniTersalty  afSrmed  by  the  moral  oonadouaneu  of  man.  Hia  pruae  of 
disinterested  virtua,  for  example  {De  Fin.,  II.  4;  V.  13),  is  vsrj  Bucaeaafut ;  so,  in  particular, 
Is  the  manner  in  which  the  idea  of  the  moral  oommunitj  of  mankind  (on  whicli  idea,  taken 
by  Cicero  fh>m  the  apnrious  letter  of  Archytaa,  Plato  founda  in  the  Rep.  hia  demand  that 
phDoaophera  should  enter  practically  Into  the  aShira  of  the  state) :  nan  ■oUi  tnJuni  imM 
Mtrnw  orttuqae  mxfri  partem  palria  vindicat,  p«Tttm  amid,  et«.  (Dt  <^.,  L  7 ;  oC  .Oa 
jfo.,  n.  14),  and  the  Aristotelian  docbine  of  man  as  a  "  political  animal "  {fit  fin.,  V. 
93)  are  praaented.  And,  again.  In  bis  TmeiAan  Di^'i,  the  weakness  of  Cicero's  argomeo* 
tatlon  and  the  duDneas  of  hia  dialectic,  eepedallj  as  oompared  with  the  Platonic  dialeatio 
which  he  makes  his  model,  are  not  more  marked  than  the  rhetorical  perfection  of  the  pas- 
K^es  in  which  he  disoourses  of  the  dignity  of  the  human  mind  (TWc,  I.  34  aeq. ;  of.  Dt 
Leg.,  1.  T  aeq.).  So,  too,  bis  enthuaiastio  panegTric  of  philosophy  (Tine.,  Y.  3:  Ovitatplii- 
htophia  dux  I  0  vtrfuJu  indagairiit  a^ndtrvcqite  vitiomm,  etc. ;  cf  De  Leg.,  L  3S  seq. ;  Acad., 
J.  3 ;  Hue.,  I.  SB ;  n.  1  and  i ;  De  Off.,  II.  3)  contuns  much  that  is  felioicons  In  thought  and 
u  (e. ;.,  eri  mttern  tmw  dits  kiw  et  tat  praeceptii  tuie  actia  paeaaU  immorlnlitati  onto- 
.  etc.);  and  although  it  is  aomewhat  defoced  bj  rhetorical  exaggeration,  It  was 
inspired  by  a  conyiction  which  was  deeply  rooted  in  Cicero's  mind  at  the  time  when  ha 
wrote  the  works  Just  dted. 

fieneca  {Nat.  Quaeit,  VII.  83)  says  of  the  k^ooI  of  the  Beztiana,  that  afler  hsTing  oom- 
menced  its  eiistenoe  with  great  idai,  it  tiooa  disappeared.  Q.  Sextius  (born  about  70  b.  o.) 
was  the  founder  of  the  school,  and  Sextius,  his  son,  Sotion  of  Aleiandria  (whose  inatruc- 
tiona  Seneca  enioyed  about  18-30  x.  n.),  Coraelius  Celsus,  L.  Craaaitina  of  larentum,  and 
Paplriua  FabianuB,  are  named  as  his  digciples.  Q.  Sextius  and  Sotion  wrote  In  Greek. 
Sotion  inspired  his  pupil,  Seneca,  with  admiration  for  Pythagoras  (Sen.,  Ep.,  108);  absti- 
nence fVom  animal  food,  dUly  aclf-examination,  and  a  leaning  toward  the  doctrine  of  the 
transmigration  of  soule,  are  among  the  Pythagorean  elements  in  the  philosophy  of  the 
Bextiana.  Their  leaching  aeems  to  haTS  conaisted  prlndpally  of  exhortations  to  moral 
ezoellence,  to  energy  of  toul,  and  to  independence  with  reTerencs  to  external  thii^s.  The 
■age,  ssys  Sextius,  goes  through  life  armed  by  bis  virtues  against  all  the  oontingendes  of 
fortune,  wary  and  ready  for  battle,  like  a  wel].erdered  army  when  the  foe  ia  near  (Sen., 
i^.f'59).  Yirtue  and  the  happiness  which  flows  fW>m  It  are  not  Ideals  without  reality  (aa 
they  had  oome  to  be  regarded  by  the  later  Stoics),  but  goods  attunable  b;  men  (Sen.,  .^ 
M).  fFhe  collection  of  aphorlsma,  which  has  come  down  to  us  in  the  Latin  translation  of 
Buflnos,  is  the  work  of  a  Christian,  who  wrote  not  long  before  A.  o.  300.    It  is  flrat  dted 
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bj  Orig.,  c  OeUum,  VIII.  30,  under  the  tiUe :  S^frw  yvutiai.  A  Syritc  T«nioii  or  it  exiita 
uid  ii  published  in  the  Anaitcta  Syriaea  oT  P.  de  I«gMd«,  Leipiie,  I8SS.  It  appetn  to  bo 
bunded  ou  k  few  of  tlic  aatheotic  sajiuga  of  Q.  Sextius.) 


Third  (Psxtjuukolt  Thbolooicai.)  Pesiod  or  Gssxk 
Philosopht. 

THE  NEO-PLATONISra  AND  THEIR  PREDECESSORS  IN 

THEOSOpmCAL  SPECULATION. 

§  Q3.  To  the  Third  Period  of  Greek  philosophy,  or  tho  period  of 
the  predominance  of  theoaophj,  belong:  1)  the  Jewish-Greek  phi- 
losophers, 3)  the  Neo-Pythagoreans  and- the  Fythagorizing  Pltiton- 
ista,  8)  the  Neo-Platonists.  The  Jewish-Greek  philosophers  sooght 
to  blend  Jod^sm  with  HeUeoism.  The  philosophy  of  the  Neo- 
PythagoreaQB,  Pythagoriziog  Flatonists,  and  Neo-PIatonists  was 
Hieosopluc.  To  this  the  previotiB  development  of  Greek  ]>hilosophy 
itself  was  alone  snfficient  to  condnct  them,  when  physical  and  mental 
investigation  had  ended  in  Skepticism  and  Eclecticism.  This  state 
of  Greek  philosophy  (especially,  in  view  of  the  close  contact  in  this 
period  of  the  West  with  the  East)  coald  not  bat  indnce  a  greater 
snsceptibility  to  Oriental  infilnences  than  had  hitherto  existed,  and 
each  inflnences  did  operate,  in  no  insigniticant  measure,  to  determine 
the  form  and  substance  of  the  speculation  of  the  period. 

•tOtKMiMtdtrXomio- 

The  ioflnenoe  of  the  Orient  wu  in  imponaiit  eo-opmttxag  &otor  in  d«t«ntihiiDg  tba 
character  of  the  philosophy  of  this  period  (see  Hitter,  Hiibiry  of  Phitatoflm,  lY.  p.  330 
Mq.) ;  but  then  irere  ilso  interoal  causes — to  which  Z«ller  rightly  directs  UUntion  (Ph.  d. 
Or.,  2d  ed.,  ToL  III.  b,  pp.  66  Mq^  368  seq.)— which  produced  a  leaniog  toward  a  mytbical 
theology.  "The  feeling  of  alienation  fVam  Ood  and  tlie  yeamiDg  alter  a  higher  TOTeUtion 
are  universal  iduracteriatica  of  the  last  centuries  of  the  ancient  world;  this  yearning  waa, 
in  the  Brat  place,  but  an  expression  of  the  consciousness  of  the  dedine  of  the  clasiical 
natjons  and  of  their  culture,  the  preaentirnent  of  the  approach  of  a  new  era,  and  it  called 
into  life  not  only  Ohriatianity,  but  also,  befora  it,  pagan  and  Jewish  Alexandrianinn,  and 
other  related  derelopments."  Bnt  this  same  feeling  of  exhaustion  and  this  yesming  aftar 
estraneone  tiA,  accompanied,  aa  they  were,  by  ■  dimlnislied  power  of  original  tbonght,  Iw^ 
In  religion,  to  the  adoption  of  Oriental  fbma  of  worship  and  Oriental  dogmas,  and,  afcore 
all,  in  speculation,  to  sympathy  with  the  Oriental  tendencyto  conceire  Ood  aa  the  tnn- 
Bceudant  rather  than  aa  the  immanent  cause  of  the  world,  and  to  regard  seU'-ebnegation  aa 
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tiia  essential  form  of  moraUty,'  wliUe,  under  the  same  InQueoce,  special  empbasla  wu 
plaoed  OD  tlie  kinilred  dements  in  Greek,  and  especiallj  In  the  Platonic  philosophj.  Neo- 
PlatoniBin  is  a  phHosophy  of  Bjacretiani.  Its  elemeota  ire  partly  OrieDtal  (Aleiuidrjne- 
Jewish,  in  particular)  aod  partlj  Hellenic;  ita  fonn  ie  Hellenic.  The  religioue  phOosophj 
of  the  AieiaDdrUn  Jews  and  the  QnoBis  of  early  ChriBtianlty  are-  products  of  tlie  ume  ele- 
ments, but  under  an  Oriental  form.  Robert  Zimmermann  rightly  remailca  (OetcA.  dar 
AaOtttOe,  Tieuia,  IBCS,  p.  123),  that  Plato's  attempt  to  tmnslate  Orient«l  myBticiam  into 
■dentiflc  speculation,  ends  in  Neo-Platoniam  with  a  re-trenslation  of  thonght  into  imagea. 

The  traits  oommon  to  the  speculations  of  the  Jewish-Greek  philoaaphera  and  the  Neo- 
PTthagoreana,  the  later  Platoniats  and  Neo-Platonists,  are  aptly  enumerated  by  Zeller 
{PhOct, dm-  Oriechm,  1st  ed..  III.  p.  666  seq.,  !d  ed.,  III. b., p.  S14)  aa  followa:  "The  dualiatio 
opposition  of  the  divine  and  the  earthly ;  an  abstract  conception  of  God,  excluding  ail  ibiout- 
idge  of  the  divine  nature ;  contempt  for  the  world  of  the  senses,  on  the  ground  of  the  Pla- 
tonic doctrinea  of  ixiatter  and  of  the  descent  of  the  soul  from  a  auperior  world  Into  the  body ; 
the  theory  of  intemediale  potendes  or  bein^  through  whom  Ood  acts  upon  the  world  of 
phenomena ;  the  requirement  of  an  ascetic  self-emancipation  IWim  the  bondage  of  sense,  and 
tiuth  in  a  h{gher  revelation  to  man,  when  in  a  stale  called  EnOaaiaem."  From  Plato's  own 
doctrine  these  later  forma  of  Greek  philosophy,  notwithstanding  all  their  intended  agreement 
with  and  actual  dependeoce  on  it,  are  yet  very  essentially  distiuguiahed  by  the  prmaple  of 
reodatiatt  contained  tn  them.  To  the  Heo-FlatODists  the  writinge  of  Plato,  the  "God- 
enlighteoed "  (Prod,  TAcoI.  FtaU,  I.  1),  became  a  kind  of  revealed  record.  The  most 
obacure  and  abetruse  of  them  (a.  g^  the  Faeudo-Platonlc  FaTmioada,  with  ita  dry  achems- 
tlsD)  and  its  sophistical  play  with  the  coaceptiona  of  One  aod  Being)  were  to  many  of  theae 
philosophera  the  most  welcome,  and  were  regarded  by  them  aa  the  moat  sublime  doeu-  . 
menta  of  Platonic  theology,  becense  they  offered  the  IVeest  room  for  the  play  of  their 
unbridled  imaginiaga  concerning  God  and  divine  thinga. 

Orsnting  that  theosophicsl  speculation,  in  comparison  with  the  Investigation  of  nature 
and  man,  may  appear  aa  the  higher  and  more  important  work,  still  ITeo-Platonism  remains 
deddodiy  iareriot  to  its  precursors  in  the  earlier  Greek  philoaophy,  since  it  did  not  solve 
ita  problem  with  the  same  measure  of  sdeatiQc  perfection  with  which  they  solved  theirs. 

§  63.  There  is  aa  yet  no  distinct  evidence  of  a  combination  of 
Jewiph  theology  with  Greek  philoBuphemea  in  the  Septnagint,  or  in  the 
doctrinea  of  the  EBsenea.  Such  a  combination  existed,  poasibly,  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  Therapeutea,  who  held  certain  doGtrines  and  nst^ea  in 
common  with  the  Pythagoreans,  and  certainly  in  the  teachings  of  Aria- 
tobnlns  (abont  160  b.  c.),  who  appealed  to  (aporioua)  Orphic  poems, 
into  which  Jewish  doctrines  had  been  incorporated,  in  support  of  the 
.  assertion  (in  which  he  agrees  with  Pseado-Andreas),  that  the  Greek 
poets  and  philosophers  borrowed  their  wisdom  from  a  very  ancient 
translation  of  the  Pentateuch.  The  biblical  writings,  says  Aristo- 
hnlns  (who  interprets  them  allegorically),  were  inspired  by  tlie  Spirit 
of  God.  God  is  invisible;  he  sits  enthroned  in  the  heavens,  and  is 
not  in  contact  with  the  earth,  but  only  acts  npon  it  by  his  power. 
He  formed  the  world  out  of  material  previously  existing.     In  de- 
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fending  the  obeervance  of  the  Sabbath,  ArirtobuliiH  emploTS  a  Pytha' 
gorizing  iiTimerical  Eymbolism.  The  personification  of  the  visdom 
of  God  as  an  intermediate  eflsence  between  God  and  the  world,  and 
pre-existing  before  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  seems  to  have  b^^n 
already  with  him.  In  the  Book  of  Wisdom  (of  Psendo-Solomon) 
wisdom  is  distingniBbed  from  the  divine  essence  itself,  as  the  power 
of  God  which  works  in  the  world.  But  Fhilo  (bom  about  35  b.  o.) 
was  the  first  who  set  up  a  complete  system  of  theosophy.  With  him 
the  expounding  of  the  books  of  the  Old  ToBtament  is  synonymons 
with  the  philosophy  of  hie  nation ;  bat  in  his  own  exposition  he  alle- 
gorically  introduces  into  those  docnmenta  philoGOphical  ideas,  partly 
derived  from  the  natural,  internal  development  of  Jewish  notions, 
and  partly  appx)priated  from  Hellenic  philosophy.  He  teaches  that 
Qod  is  incorporeal,  invisible,  and  cognizable  only  through  the  reason ; 
that  he  is  the  most  universal  of  beings,  the  being  to  whom  alone  being, 
as  such,  truly  pertains ;  that  he  is  more  excellent  than  virtue,  than 
science,  or  even  than  the  good^^er  se  and  the  beautiful  per  se.  He  is 
one  and  simple,  imperishable  and  eternal ;  his  existence  ia  absolute 
and  separate  from  the  world  ;  the  world  is  his  work.  God  alone  is 
free  ;  every  thing  finite  is  involved  in  necessity,  *God  is  not  in  con- 
tact with  matter ;  if  he  were  he  wonld  be  defiled.  He  who  holds  the 
world  itself  to  be  God  the  Lord  has  &llen  into  error  and  sacril^e. 
In  his  essence,  God  is  incomprehensible ;  we  can  only  know  that  be 
is,  not  what  be  is.  All  names  which  are  intended  to  express  the 
separate  attributes  of  Qod  are  appropriate  only  in  a  figurative  sense, 
since  God  is  in  truth  unqualified  and  pure  being.  God  is  present 
in  the  world  only  by  bis  operations,  not  by  his  essence.  The  Logos, 
a  being  intermediate  between  God  and  the  world,  dwells  with  God 
as  his  wisdom  (^of  fa)  and  as  the  place  of  the  Ideas.  The  Lt^os  is  dif- 
Ifnsed  through  the  world  of  the  senses  as  divine  reason  revealing  itself 
in  the  world.  This  one  divine  rational  potency  is  divided  into  nujnerr 
ons  Bubeidiaiy  or  partial  potencies  (^wofieif,  Atiyoi),  which  are  minister- 
ing spirits  and  instruments  of  the  divine  will,  inmiortal  souls,  demons, 
or  angels ;  they  are  identical  with  the  general  and  specific  essences, 
the  ideas ;  but  the  Logos,  whose  parts  they  are,  is  the  idea  of  ideas, 
the  most  universal  of  all  things  except  God.  The  Logos  does  not  exist 
Jrom  eternity,  like  Qod,  and  yet  its  genesis  is  not  like  our  own  and 
that  of  all  other  created  beings ;  it  is  the  first-begottem  son  of  Qod, 
and  is  for  tis,  who  are  imperfect,  a  God ;  the  wisdom  of  God  is  its 
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mother; at'ifl  the  otder  and  ^fae  world  is  tiie  yomgw  son  of  God. 
Through  the~  a^ncj  of  the  Lc^os,  God  crested  the  irorld  and  has 
revealed  himself  to  iL  The  Logos  ia  also  the  repreaentativa  of  the 
world  before  God,  actiag  as.  ita  high-prieet,  interceeaor,  aod  Far»- 

'  olete.  The  Jews  ore  the  nation  to  whom  God  revealed  himaelf ;  from 
them  the  Greeks  borrowed  dieir  wiedom.  Knowledge  and  Tirtne.are 
gifts  of  God,  to  he  obtained  only  b;  setf-ahoegation  on  tlie  part  of 
man.  A  life  of  contemplation  iaeoperiortoione  of  practical,  political 
oecapation.  The 'Varioos 'minor  acieiieee  serve  aa  a  preparaterf  train- 
ing for  the  knowledge  of  God.  Of  the  philosophical  diBoiplinea, 
logic  and  physics  are  of  little  worth.  The  highest  step  in  phi- 
losophy is  the  inlmtioQ  of  God,  to  vhidi  tite  sage  attains  through 
divine  illanun^dn,  when,  completely  renouncing  himself  and  leaving 

'  behind  his  finite  self-conscionsness,  he  nei^ns  himself  miresistingly  to 
the  divine  influence. 

-  -  OBjBUuindMlh*lote(aMoreiHkctTiUntlia,gl.ewMMhjwnlM)i««itlilaHt4*rt  ta  Inpk 
Umiu  jMt'i  QtnA.  dH  A<f «tUtuiu(TuI.  L,  LeIpK  IfCI,  pp.  ».V»:  3i4-Ml.  f UJ,  ud  ia  Iha  aupnhtn- 
tin  work  of  H.  OtCii,  ^moUoUi  dtr  ^wf«(Va1.  IIL,  Ldpi.  ISM,  pp.  nB-M9),uil»ln  the  worti  of 
Swild  (•»  alwr^  p.  1(0  ud  othtn,  ud  B,  B4hnlti,  i»<*>lhliBl>  A>Hr<«(^ibM7rt((  iM  Mr  ZnUr^ 
Jtnaelmi  (tta  Oalur'i  Pnt.  JTmhUjU,  ToL  K  Ho.  4.  Oet,  tSM),  ukd  WtUul.  CKbb^  DU  Thmtgtittm 

■   (Pnir.a'tlHevnM.  A'IdirlaaniiMXKAo'RibavlMt. 

Of  AriitotvlB*  and  Aadma  tnat  OtA-Ia.  Vau-lOi  Uat.  Abu,  IHnkfcit^a-tb^MalB,  lOBT.  L  sk.  10, 
p.  S5  Kq.X  I&  Vox  Ifft  LXX.  laUrpnt,  Tha  Higvi,  lUl ;  f»mrt.  ad  Pomp.  MO-,  lADdon,  1>8<>,  Tatirlc 
(3(M:£^.,III.,p.4M>,Kh!h.Slmi>B(01<£(HlL<I.  T.  T.  I^rii,  1078,  II.lp.  1B>;  ni.n,  p.  tl«).  Humfred 
Hodr  lanOni  Mtturim  ArUUat  dt  LXX.  tltttrprtMl>*t,  tic,  Oilbrd,  1«8G,  uid  CH  HbUarum  tact,  orig, 
mlnlenibiu.  *ta,  Md.  ITOfi^,  Nls.  da  XaDn?  (Parti.  lVm\  A.d\.  tu  Daia  (Aaiittrdun,  1II»),  Ladol.  Cup. 
ftUuiinit,I>tAriiMml»JwiatofttUatBp)ia  PtrifvUtUt  Altamdrtito,td.io.  Lous,  Urdaa,  ISM;  <C 
Jj>btek.AslaiipAaiiiiii,l.p.U!:  iluUr,I[uallil^i>r,turriail*<rAliandrl6,Ptzit,ieiO.Tiil.lLf.n\tni.; 
(E,  klao,  tb>  vorki  olOttSnt  (tC  11  Hq.)  and  Dlhne  (II.  IS  >»].|  clud  belnir ;  GwHg<l,ln  ill^u'i  ZtiUdirf/t 
/MA  n<D]:.lBt*,K&>,|!.  Uaid  Bob.  nindc,  JrMD6kHiak«StiNf<«i(CJr™"-  /Vo^.),  O  lagan,  1  Bit. 

ODi>Miidp-/«iicvlM«(apHiBaf  Jewlahart(iB,dairaladloBsnlpUlDKipk]'),iiI.Jak.Benaji,  CaAar 
(to*  i^MvlM(<KAa  (PadteU,  *<s  2Mf>vp  av  ««SaiWa«Btaia  ZO^  BnHn,  1 BM ;  Otto  OsTtKi.  i)«  ^aatiif o- 
FtaetOiU,  Id  tha  J'tlML.  ZIV,  LUf,  pp.  »1-111 ;  Lnqnld  BcbiDUt,  is  Jahs'B  Jalirt^  Vol  TI^  UCT,  p.  MO 
•K).  Tlura  Bcbmfd  lUwka  ta  point  oat  aepant^r  tha  HclltiilitiB  or  Jtrlih-Alcnndrlu  aod  ttaa  purely 
Jaarlak  oTsDldEiti  in  thaprlDdpalpaua^of  Uiq  poem,  and  axoludeg  all  but  thfl  Inat-bamed  as  Lntarpolatad. 

nUa'a  miiki  ban  beam  aditcd  \j  Tboin.  Mauf*;  (iMidaii,  VHi),  A.  V.  PfelVcr  (ErlaagaD,  liSB-M, 
Id  ad.,'lSlQ),  uA  C.  r.  BMitar  (LatpL  lSie-l»),  amoBg  aUin;  ■  ataraotrpad  adltton  wa*  pnMlahad  at 

-  Lripata ]B ISSl-IUi  PUla-abogkaiiUuenallanorUiavarLdbaabaenpnUUbad.piwiadadb/ianfiliDtro- 
dnotloabr  J-C>.>IDnFi(B(rllii.lSll);  /MJtoua. ad.  C.  Tltrbondorf,  Lelpile,  ISCS.  Os  Pbllo'i  doctrlna,  ct; 
atpnIallT,  Augmt  /^rcr,  FMIa  ^n4  4tt  aUitcmdritiitiA*  Thtfopkli,  Blnttfart,  ini.(alii>  BDdiir  tbo 

'   Utlar  IHtUelU  OfMiAU  df  fl>mttiMwnt.  VaL  \.)\  A^g.  Ter^  BUM,   i;a«UaUKdAi  Bartilhifg 

am-JtMm!/hal*Mmdtin4iilUmJt4lUriiiupMt<>tcjMt,Sii\t.iaU.   Be*  alu GkriiUu  Lodw.  Scaisil,  Clliar 

■n*  iHUMMa  Otf""'^*'*  **  At{faiiHm  dtf  JJa—mWufaafaw  JZa'tntaaajiMJHcgbUa,  duAMOwIan  da 

JBd.jUaitm<fH»<imB^liimgeo'>Z<ilKM'1l/Al>in«t<.16at.>'<LS.r^S-0E^iuidKihl.pi>.S-»8.   Qreu- 

/     maV"*  "rmcn  a  aambar  af  wnrka  on  Phllo  (Lilpa.  IBM,  l£a)  avq.) ;  otfacr  writm  on  tha  aame  anbjset 

.   ■n%nai]ek(J>elfltV7ir.7'attaav.,OattlSOT),W.Bcliaffar(C»»i<^''A('nnUaTtni«18tt,]BS1),i>^. 

:    araii«(IliUnina&aBdnmkRlt<»j;kaDl.iht(f.H.fii«,Arirffinvr:,VaLL,lsn,Pp.>^aBdlaC»n- 

a*r^  walk  Z»r  fieacA.  dar  crUA.  u.  tdm.  LUL.  Daimat,  and  Upa.  IHT,  pp.  401-440),  Y.  KtftntalB  (i^V* 

/  Ltht  ^A  dtf  gitlt.  VitWi««an,Lalpa.lM«),  J.BD<Aar<i«UHKH*a^tad<«hTSb.lB4B),M.Wol(r(I>ta 

'      /■Al/oAte^lt /n^tOHfiAla,  tta^  Lalpa.  1«4>;  M  (d„ Gothaubw^  1806),  L.  Moaek  (AyniU,  Vol.  IL,  Vn.i, 

vaoy  Z.  Trank^  (Zv  xna  <tar  nvfo.  In  tba  Matafclr.  Jtr  ffttA,  a.  IRm.  At  AifMAwu, Jnlj,  IStT^ 

aM  yawl.  Dalaanay  {PMtn  VAImamirtt,  Paria.  1»W). 

IS 
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For  as,  the  e&rlieit  document  of  JewiBh-Alezendrian  culture  'a  tl>e  S^luagM.  The 
oldest  parte  of  It,  among  which  the  translation  of  the  Pentateuch  belongs,  reach  back  into 
the  earliest  period  of  the  reign  of  Ptoiemj'  Fhiladelphus  (whowai  king  fVou  2Si  to  HI 
E.  c).  ArislobuluB  BD7S  {op.  EusebiiiB,  I^aepar.  Evang.,  ZIII.  12,  in  a  fragment  of  hia 
dedicator;  epistle  to  the  king,  vho — according  to  Euseb..  PragxiT.  Ev.,  IX.  G,  with  which 
Clem.  Alex.,  Strain.,  I.  p.  342,  is  to  bo  compared — was  Ptolem;  Philomelor),  Uiot  before 
tlw  time  of  Aleionder,  and  also  before  the  supremacy  of  the  Feitians  in  Egypt,  the  four 
last  books  of  the  Pentateuch  had  been  already  translated,  Demetriua  Phalenus  taking  the 
lead  in  the  matter.  According  to  a  statemcDt  of  Hermippus  the  CallimadieHn  (Diog.  L., 
V.  18),  Demetriua  lived  at  the  court  of  PtolemnaB  Lsgi  ooly,  but  under  PhUadelphua  van 
obliged  to  avoid  the  country.  This  account  ia  not  in  contradiction  with  that  or  Aria- 
tobulus  {and  R.  SlmoD,  Hod]',  and  others,  are  consequently  at  fault  in  arguing  from  the 
■upposed  contradiction,  tlial  the  fraginenta  of  Ariatobulua  are  spurious);  we  may,  ratherj 
conclude  from  the  two  reports  that  preparations  were  made  for  the  translation  by  Demetriua 
during  the  life  of  Ptolenicus  Lag!  (but  probably  not  till  the  Inst  part  of  hia  reign),  and  that  it 
may  bare  then  been  begun,  but  tlutt  It  was  principally  accomplished  under  Fbiladelphns ; 
Josephas  {Ant.,  XII.  2)  places  the  commeocemcDt  of  the  translation  in  tlie  year  28&  B.  c 
Whether  certain  porta  of  the  Pentateuch  were  really  tranelated  into  Greek  still  earlier  Ib 
doubtful,  but  thc7  were  certainly  not  translated  at  so  early  an  epoch  aB  that  named  bj  Aris- 
tobulus.  The  ti^nslatlon  of  the  principal  canonical  writings  may  hare  been  completed  under 
Ptolemy  Euergetea,  the  successor  of  Philadelphiis,  soon  after  hia  accession  to  tlie  throne 
{i*^].  Parts  were  added  to  the  Bagiographa  at  least  as  late  aa  130  n.  c.  (according  to  the 
Prologue  of  Siracidea),  and  without  doubt  also  Tery  much  later.  Dohne  (II.  pp.  1-12)  pro- 
fesses to  have  discoTcrcd  in  the  Gcptuagint  numeroua  traces  of  the  Jewish -Alexandrian 
philosophy,  which  waa  subsequently  more  fully  dercloped  by  Philo ;  according  to  him,  the 
auUiors  of  this  translation  of  the  Bible  knew  and  approved  the  principal  doctrines  of  thia 
philosophy,  contrived  to  suggest  tlicm  by  apparently  iusignificant  deviations  from  tho 
original  text,  and,  foreseeing  the  method  of  allegorical  interpretation,  which  waa  subse- 
quently to  bo  adopted,  endeavored  by  the  construction  of  tlieir  translation  to  facDitate  it. 
But  the  paaaages  on  wliich  Dabne  founds  hifl  argumentailon  by  no  dicbds  force  us  to  this 
very  doubtful  hypothesis  (see  Zeller,  Fk.  d.  Or^  let  ed..  III.,  pp..660-3i3,  ad  ed.,  HI.  b.,  p. 
215  seq.) ;  we  Snd  only  that,  as  a  rule,  the  notion  of  the  sensible  manifoslatlon  of  Ood  is 
,  suppressed,  anthropopalhic  ideas,  such  as  the  Idea  of  God's  repenUng,  are  toned  down  in 
tlieir  expression,  the  distance  between  God,  in  his  essence,  and  the  world,  is  Increaaed,  and 
the  ideaa  of  mediuting  links  between  the  two  (in  the  form  of  divine  potencies,  angela,  the 
divine  ddfa,  the  Ueasias  as  a  heavenly  mediator)  appear  more  hilly  developed  than  in  the 
original  text  In  these  peculiarities  genna  of  the  Liter  religious  philosophy  may  undoubt- 
edly be  seen,  but  not  aa  yet  thia  philosophy  itself.  It  is  scarcely  necessary,  either,  to  see 
in  them  a  union  of  Greek  phiiosopbemes  with  Jewish  ideas. 

Such  a  union  is  Brat  discoverable  with  certainty  in  the  fragments  of  Arigtobuliis,  the  ^ 
Alexandrian,  who  (according  to  Clem.  AL  and  Eusebius)  was  usually  styled  a  Peripatetic 
The  passages  in  Eusebius,  citod  above,  establish  beyond  a  doubt  that  he  lived  under  Ptole- 
mcus  Philometor  (131-145  b.  c),  notwithstacding  sovoral  (evidently  erroneous)  authorities, 
which  place  Lim  under  PtoL  PhlladelphuB.  He  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  Pentateuch,  and 
dedicated  it  to  Ptolemy  (Philometor).  Fragments  of  the  same  and  of  tho  dedicatory  epistle 
are  preserved  in  Clem.  Alex.,  Strom.,  I.  (IS  and)  29;  (V.  SO;)  VX  31,  aod  in  Euseb.,  Fra^mr. 
M\>^YU.  13  andU;  VIILfiandlO;  JX.  6,  and  ZIO.  12.  In  the  fragracnts  furnished  us  bjr 
Eusebius,  AriatobuIuB  dtea  a  number  of  pasaagea  purporting  to  have  been  taken  fVom  the 
poems  of  Orpheus,  Homer,  HeBiod,  and  Liuua,  but  which  were  evidentlj  brong^t  Into  th* 
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fbnn  In  which  thej  are  dl«d  bj  some  Js»,  and  perhapi  by  Aiiitobulua  himieir.  (Tet  ut, 
Jost,  (TocA.  del  JtMtoittMM,  I.,  p.  S9EI  seq.,  who  dlsputeB  ths  latler  ■uppolitioa.)  The 
moit  axteiuive  and  unportant  fHgment  is  one  which  purpocte  to  be  takes  (Vom  the  Upi( 
Uyoc  of  Orpheus  (EuB.,  Fratp,  Bv^  XII.  IS);  the  eaiiie  Irag^ment,  in  another  form,  haa  been 
prewrved  by  Justin  i£ntjT,  De  MonarAia  (p.  3G,  FariB  edition,  I14S),  so  that  It  ia  aUn  pos- 
aible  lo  point  out  prooiael]'  the  changea  made  in  it  by  Ariatobulua.  The  main  docttinea  v/C 
the  poem  are  thua  recapitulated  by  Aristobuiui ;  All  created  thiag*  exist  and  are  upheld 
by  dirlne  power,  and  Qod  ia  over  all  things  (itanfiOTeitBat  feip  dnv/ui  rd  nirra  ml  ya^Ti 
vTApx'"'  ""^  '*''  TdvTMv  (Inu  rto  Oriji').  But  In  thb  Ood  who  aocomplighea  and  rulea  orer 
ftll  thin^  {xAfffmo  rvrur^  ,  .  »  abrov  <r  tiro  ^nh^a  rcAfiraf,  tv  <r  avrnf  avrdf  irepfvuforraA 
Ariatobulus  reeogniaea  not,  with  the  Qrectao  poet*  and  phDoaophen  {eapedally  the  Stotoe), 
the  Deity  himself,  but  only  the  Divine  potency  (dtvofuf),  by  whom  the  world  is  governed ; 
Ood  himself  ia  an  extra-mundane  being ;  he  it  cathroned  lu  the  heavens,  and  the  earth  it 
.  under  his  feet ;  he  ia  invisible,  not  only  to  the  aemea,  but  to  the  eye  of  the  human  Mul — 
the  vovf  alone  peroeivea  him  (owU  tic  ourdv  aeopif  imx""  "i^^,  *^  ^  tunyxiaTai).  In 
tbeae  theological  and  paycholt^cal  propositions  it  la  poaaible  to  diacoTeT  k  reveres  to  the 
Aristotelian  doctrine  and  a  modiflcation  of  the  SCcric,  and,  lb  so  br,  a  Justi&cation  of  the 
denomination  Peripatttie  ss  applied  to  Ariatobulus ;  but  they  bear,  at  least  to  an  equal 
extent,  the  impress  of  the  religions  faith  of  the  Jewish  nation.  Id  bterprettng  the  sev^ 
daya'  work  of  creation,  Aristobulns  interprets,  metaphorically,  the  hght,  which  waa  created 
on  the  flrat  day,  ss  aymbolizlng  the  wisdom  by  which  all  things  are  illumined,  which  soma 
of  the  (Peripatetic)  philosophera  had  compared  to  a  torch ;  but,  he  adds,  one  of  his  own 
nation  (Solomon,  Pntv.  viiL  23  aeq.  ?)  had  teatifled  of  it  more  distinctly  and  finely,  that  it 
aziated  before  the  heavens  and  the  earth.  Ariatobulus  then  endeavors  to  show  how  the 
whole  order  of  the  world  reata  on  the  number  aeven :  Si'  i^fiiiuv  61  tal  <ra{  i  s6a/iof 
KoAtiToi  (Arislob.,  iqi.  Euseb,,  Pr.  £v^  XnS.  12). 
'  Aristaaa  ia  the  nominal  author  of  a  letter  to  PhUooTBtes,  in  which  are  narrated  the 
drcamalMicea  attending  the  traoaUtion  of  the  sacred  writings  of  the  He1)Tewa  by  the 
seventy  (or  aeventy-two)  Interpreters  (sdL  Sim.  8<^Td,  Basel,  1661;  ad.  Bernard,  Ox> 
ford,  1693,  and  in  the  editions  of  Josephus ;  also  in  Hody,  Da  BibL  IkcL  Orig.,  Ozfbrd, 
170G,  pp.  i.-ixxvi.).  The  letter  states  that  Aristeaa  had  been  sent  by  Uie  king  of  Egypt 
to  Eleazar,  the  high-priest,  at  Jeruaalem,  to  ask  for  a  copy  of  (he  Uvr  and  for  men  who 
would  tnnslate  IL  The  letter  Is  spurious,  and  the  narrative  fHill  of  fkbles.  It  was  probably 
vrritten  In  the  time  of  the  Aamoneans.  In  this  letter,  a  diatlnctinn  la  made  between  the 
povrer  (diFvo/uc)  or  government  (dwoffrtia)  of  God,  which  is  in  all  plaoes  (dis  navrut  iarlv, 
navTtt  rdfTDV  ir^poi),  and  Qod  himself,  the  greatest  of  beings  ifitftatnc),  the  lord  over  all 
things  (i  KVfueiuii  atravruv  8i6i),  who  stands  in  need  of  nothing  (aTr/xwdfl^),  and  i*  enthroned 
in  the  heavens.  All  virtue  is  said  to  descend  trota  Ood.  Qod  is  truly  honored,  not  by  gifts 
and  offerings,  but  by  purity  of  soul  (i^j);^  wSapiAnpi), — The  allegorical  form  of  interprel*- 
tion  appears  already  brought  to  a  considerable  degree  of  perfection  ui  Pseudo- Aristeaa. 

In  the  Stcond  Book  a/  llu  Maecabeea  (ii.  SB)— which  is  an  extract  from  the  history  of  die 
Byrion  wara,  written  by  Jaaon  of  Cyrene — the  distinction  made  between  Ood  hlmaelf,  wha 
dwells  in  the  heavens,  and  the  dwiaa  povxr,  ruling  in  the  temple  at  Jeruulem,  recalls 
the  aimllar  Alexandrian  dogma.  ITon-AleKandrian,  on  the  contrary,  are  the  belief  in  the 
resnrrection,  by  divine  favor,  of  the  bodies  of  the  Just  (vlL  9-H ;  ziv.  46),  and  in  creation 
out  of  nothing  (rlL  IS),  if,  indeed,  the  latter  doctrine  is  to  1)e  understood  here  In  its  strict 
dogmatic  sense.  Borne  have  attempted,  Airther,  to  point  out  analogies  with  Aleiandriaa 
doctrines  in  the  third  and  fourth  Books  of  Uaccabees,  in  the  third  Book  of  Etra,  in  the 
Jeirish  portions  of  the  SibtOimm,  sod  Id  the  Witdom  iff  SmuMc    The  Paeudo-Solomonla 
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Book  of  Witdoin,  vhich  *ppeira  to  h«Te  been  oompoeed  btfora  tlw  time  of  PUlo,  deacribe* 
wiBdoni  u  tlie  reflected  Bpleador  of  tbe  dlvtns  light,  u  amirTOT  of  the  dirlne  rtBciencr,  an 
flfflDi  of  till  diviiie  giorj,  and  oi  >  s^rtt  dU^iEed  through  Ui*  whola  world,  fnibioDinK  oil 
things  Willi  art  and  uDiting  Itself  to  those  louU  who  an  ^saoiug  to  a«d.  ■  The  pre- 
BzlstiBBce  of  indiTidual  loula  it  taught  (i.  SO,  tn  tbe  word*:  o^oMf  6m  jAAw  sc  '4" 
s/iiiuTiiv];  the  murrettioQ  at  »I1  men,  of  th«good  to  Ueaaedmsa  and  of  tiie  bad  to  Judg- 
ment, ii  taught,  and  men  are  referred  (or  happineBB  to  the  future  life.  Ood  oreated  the 
worid  from  a  pre^iiatiog  matter  (iL  16). 

At  what  time  the  society  of  Sacna  aroae  in  Paleatine  and  of  Tkilvptulct  Is  Eg^p^  1? 
uncertam.  Josephua  Qrat  raentloDS  the  ESBenee  in  hi*  aeoount .  of  the  timea  of  Jonathan 
the  Uaccabean  (about  160  &  o.) ;  there  existed,  he  laja,  at  th»t  tine,  Uiree  Mcta  {aipinii) 

■  BDnmg  the  Jewi,  the  Phariaees,  tbe  Saddnoees,  and  the  Eaasnee  (AtA,  ZIIL-S).  Itaeema 
necesaar;  to  r^«rd  the  name  of  the  Esaenea  ai  derited  Ihim  dtaMetuik,  to  be  alleat,  mya- 
'terlona  (eonaerTers  of  secret  doctrinea,  mystlca}.  llie^  sought  to  attain  to  the  highest  de- 
gree of  holiness  bj  tbe  most  rigid  •taet«niki(iBness  (alter  the  example  of  the  Haxarites), 
and  transmitted  to  their  auocesaors  a  secret  doctrine  respecttaig  angels -and  Ute  creation 

'  (l^om  which,  uitappesrt,  tSieCoibala  ■ubsequentljaroae;  cf.below,  gel).  Tbe  Tber>- 
peutes  (who  were  more  given  to  mere  contranplation  in  monaatle  retirement)  sprung  tVom 
'~  the  Essenes  (rather  than  the  latter  fVom  the  former).  Him  doctrine  of  the  Thenpeutes  was 
related  to  the  Pythagorean,  and  more  especially  to  Uie  Keo-Fj'thegorean  dootrins.  That 
the  body  is  a  prison  for  the  (pro-existent  and  poat^iistent)  soul — also  tlra  doctrine  of  con- 
ftwiea  whldi  are  everywhere  present  in  the  worid,  are  tenets  belonging  to  andent  Fytha- 
goreaniam;  not  so  the  TheiapeuUe  inhibition  of  the  oaUi,  of  bloody  offeringa,  and  of  tbe  use 
of  meat  and  wine  (at  least,  according  to  the  teatimony  of  Arlstoxenus  the  Aiistotellan,  not 
tbe  earliest  Pythagoreans,  but  only  the  OrpblsCs  and  a  part  of  the  Fytbagoreans  of  tho  flfth 
and  fourth  centuries  B.  c,  abstslned  ttota  the  use  of  meat),  and  tbe  reoommendatiou  of 
'oahbocy,  the  doctrine  of  angela  (demons),  raagio,  and  prophecy — tniile  which  reappear  in 
ITeo-PytiiagoreBaism,  aod  are  unmlatakably  of  Oriental  origin.  It  ti  coQoelTable  tliat  (aa 
Zeller  assumes)  these  doctrines  and  customs  were  derived  from  the  Eyt  by  Uie  Orphiats 
and  Pythagoreans,  that  before  the  time  of  Uie  Uaocabeea  they  paaaed  (bnn  the  latter  to 
tbe  Jews  in  Palestine  (tbe  Essenee),  and  that  the  latter  again  delivered  them  to  the  Jaws 
in  Egypt  (the  Therspeutes).  Still,  it  Is  improbable  that  Pytfaagoreanism,  at  a  time  when  it 
had  become  nearly  or  quite  extlnguiHhed  (cT.  Zeller,  I.,  Sd  edition,  p.  SIS,  3d  edition,  p. 
Stl),  conld  have  exerted  so  powerAil  influence  on  a  portion  of  the  Jewiidi  nation,  and  it  it 
more  natuml  to  suppose  (with  Hilgenfekl)  that  the  Thempeutic  doctrine  of  abstinence  was 
transmitted  without  Oredan  intervention  fVom  the  Paraees — after  they,  tac  tlieir  part,  bad 

.  submitted  In  their  doctrine  to  a  Buddhistic  lsflueeoe-~-to  the  Jews  of  Ptdeebne  and  ftom 
the  latter  to  the  Egyptian  Jews.  "Rte  eztatenoe  of  the  Therapeutic  sect  m^,  however,  on 
its  part,  have  been  among  tbe  causes  which  induced  the  rise  of  Neo-PytluKonaaiaai  at 
Alexandria. 

Philo  the  Jew  lived  at  Alexandria,  wbidi  he  calls  "our  Alexandria"  (ij/aripa  'AJi^fav- 
'  6ptia)  in  his  work  De  Legatitme  ad  Cajum  {id.  Mang«y,  vtd.  II.  eS7).     According  to  Josephus 

'    (Atit,  XVIII.  8 ;  XX.  B),  be  was  dercended  ttou  one  of  the  meet  Ulustrioua  families  of  the 

'  oouotiy;  BuseUus  (But.EecL,  H.l)  and  Wtronjmum  {Calal,  Baiptonm  Ecdu.)  report  that 
he  belonged  to  a  saoei^olal  ftmlly.  His  tirother  held  the  office  of  Alaiardm  (superinten- 
dent  of  tbe  Alexandrian  Library).  In  the  first  half  of  the  year  40  Philo  was  at  Home  ta  an 
anAassador  from  the  Alezandrlsn  Jews  to  the  Bmperer  Csius;  be  was  then  already  ad- 

' '  vaneed  In  years  (i]«Z«^adOv<tin,si'.Uang.rIL  609),  and  at  the  period  when  he -wrote  hit 
account  of  this  embassy — probably  soon  after  the  death  of  Caiu«  (a.Ii.  41)  and  during  the 
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reign  of  Claudiua — ho  dasied  himself  imonK  the  old  men  fylpomtt).    His  iiiQi  USt,  con- 
■^entlj,  tnOte  tbird  deokdolwfMv  Chrut, 

The  EiUej^rioal  method  of  iaterpa«tKig  the  lacred  ScriptUTMi,  whi^  had  long  prevuled 
unoog  the  more  cultinted  of  Uie  Aleundrian  Jbwb,  wu  ^opted  hj  Fhilo  without  reatrio- 
tjon.  HU  prinoi[de,  that  the  pmpbeta  were  only  inyoluntarj  ioitnimeiils  of  Uie  spirit 
wtdch  spolce  thnjnKh  them,  vaa  favorable  to  the  freeit  uie  of  thU  mode  of  exageiia. 
Riilo  critioiBeE  the  attitude  of  thoee  who  merelj  bold  fait  to  the  literal  aenee  of  Scriplurea 
aa  low,  miworlhy,  and  nipersUtioua  j  he  denies,  in  tqtpoiitlon,  obriouily,  to  a  claim  of  the 
orthodox,  that  thla  is  "UDVarhiahed  piaij  without  ostentation"  (uoU^tOToi'  tvci^itai, 
/uri  amfiof),  sfflnning  this  honorable  deacr^tioa  ai  applicable,  rather,  to  hii  mjstical 
method  of  interpretation,  and  describing  hi*  opponents  ai  b^ing  affected  with  the  jncurabla 
dEaeoM  of  word-picking,  and  blinded  by  the  deoeptive  InSnence  of  custom  [De  Chervbim,^ 
ed.  Mang-.,  I.  146).  God  can  certainly  not  be  b^  properly  to  go  to  and  tro,  or  to  have  feet  V 
with  which  to  walk  forwarda,  h^  the  uncreated  author  of  ell  things  wlio  flUa  all,  etc. ;  die 
anthropomorphitic  representations  of  Scripture  are  only  permitted  as  an  aocommodation  to 
the  wants  of  the  sensuous  man,  wbile  for  the  dlBcerning  and  spiritual  it  declares  that  Qod  is 
not  like  a  man,  nor  like  the  heaTena,  nor  like  the  world  ( Qued  Deus  til  imtimtabHii,  td,  Uang., 
I.  380  seq.).  Fbllo  does  not  reject  the  lltentl  sense  in  eveij  case ;  be  onen,  especially  in 
the  case  of  historical  statementa,  aesumea  botb  thia  and  the  higher  or  allegoric&l  aense  as 
eqnaUy  true ;  but  the  latter,  in  bis  view,  is  never  absent  Tet,  with  the  same  poeitivenesa 
with  which  Philo  combats  the  Uteralists,  does  he  also  oppose  thoee  Symbolists,  who  ad- 
vanced to  a  coDSBqaence  which  threatened  to  evertbrow  the  positive  content  of  Judaism, 
by  ascribing  not  only  to  the  doctrines,  but  also  to  the  commanda,  of  the  ceremonial  law,  a 
merely  flfpirative  chatBCter,  and  by  tekdiing  that  the  literal  obaervance  of  the  latter  was 
superfluous,  and  that  it  was  only  necessary  to  observe  the  moral  precepts,  which  alooe  tliejr 
were  Intended  to  inculcate.  Philo  reoogaizes,  it  is  true,,  that  even  in  tiie  commands  of 
Beripture  the  Uteral  sense  is  always  acuompanied  by  another,  more  profound  and  higher^ 
but,  he  says,  they  are  to  be  obeerved  according  to  the  former  as  well  as  the  latter  sense, 
since  boUi  belong  together,  like  soul  and  body.  "Although  circumcision  properij  sym- 
bolices  the  removal  of  all  pas^on  and  seoauality  and  impious  thoughts,  yet  we  may  not 
therefore  set  aside  the  practice  enjoined ;  for  in.  that  case  we  should  be  obliged  to  give  up 
the  public  worship  of  Qod  in  the  temple,  and  a  thouBand  other  neoeaaaij  aolemnities  "  (De 
JBgratlene  Abratuanl,  td.  Mang.,  I.  4G0).  Tet  the  bference  rejected  by  Philo  ^ipeared 
later  In  the  doctrine,  that  (Christian)  faith,  even  without  the  works  of  the  law,  was  suffl- 
eient  to  salvation.  That  the  Idea  of  God,  which  was  alone  worthy  of  Him,  would  one 
day  create  for  Itaelf  another  and  more  adequate  "body"  than  that  of  the  Uosaic  ceror 
menial  law,  waa  a  conviction  to  which  Philo  was  uueble  to  attain. 

The  theology  of  Philo  Is  a  blending  of  Platonism  and  Judaism.    While  Philo  contends     \ 
that  God  is  to  be  worshipped  aa  a. personal  being,  be  yet  conceives  Bim  at  the  aame 
time  as  the  moat  general  of  exiatenoesi  rJ  ytvuiiraTiv  iarm  i  6eii  (.^JVU  ^^^fri  I'')'    '^^ 
la  the  only  truly  existent  being,  ri  Av  (Dg  Soim.,  I.  66.&,  Mang.).    But  Fhilo,  umilarly  to 
the  ITeo-Flatoniiti  of  a  later  epodi,  wlvanees  upon  the  Platonic  doctrine  by  representing    • 
Qod  BB  exalted  not  only  above  all  human  knowledge  and  virtne — aa  Plato  had  done — but 
also  above  the  idea  of  the  Oooir-iiptimif  n  J  aprr^  mi  tptin-uy  J  anar^iai,  nal  tptirrar  J 
aM  TayoBbp  ml  alni  ri  aMv,  Dt  Mundi  Op^fido,  1. 2,  td.  l[ang.)~-with  which  Plato  identiSes    - 
Hini — and  by  teaciiing  that  we  do  not  arrive  at  the  Abeolute  by  sdentiSc  demoDstiatio4 
l^yav  airodtUtt),  bnt  by  an  immediate  subjective  certain^  i^trofiytlq,  Dt  pc3l.Caiiti,  4B,  p. 
2S8  Mang-V    Btlll,  a  certain  kind  of  knowledge  of  Qod,  which,  however,  ia.only  second  in 
rank,  resnlts  fhim  the  aesthetic  and  theological  view  of  the  world,  as  founded  on  the  Socratio 
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principle  that  "  no  work  of  akill  makea  itself "  (aiiiv  ruv  n^ucuv  Ipyuv  irravrofiaTlZrrtu). 
*  Qod  is  one  aud  eimple ;  h  6eif  /ujvof  carl  nal  iv,  oii  eirfupi/ai,  plieif  inX^  .  ,  .  rtrarrai  o^f 
i  Btic  Kara  ri  Ir  tal  riv  /urviia,  foXKov  U  ul  ij  /lotuf  Kara  riv  hia  9t6v  {Legit  Alliy,, 
IL ;  ed.  Uuig.,  I.  63  Beq.).  God  Is  the  oulj  {rt»  nature  (i)  /idnr  timBtpa  fvofc,  i)<  Smmi^ 
IL),  hill  of  himwlf  and  soffiueat  to  himself  (^b  iavrmi  irX^ptf  nal  jaor^  usvdv,  iJs  Nam. 
MttbiL,  L  SS2).  ITotwithstanding  the  ptntheiatically-BauDding  neuters  which  PUlo  appltea 
to  God,  be  aaoribes  to  him  the  purest  bleuedness:  -'He  ia  without  grief  ot  fesr,  not 
■nltjeet  to  otiIb,  unTieldiug,  pamless,  never  wearied,  filled  wtth  unnUied  happiness"  (Jh 
t^tmbim,  1  164).  God  ia  everTwhere  by  his  power  (roc  Swifuic  airov  iiA  y^  al  v&troc, 
iipoc  T(  ml  moavtA  Ttiva(\  but  in  do  place  with  his  essence,  sinoe  space  and  place 
were  first  giTan  to  the  material  world  bj  him  {Dt  Lrngvarum  Cmf..  L  iib).  Bpe^ing 
figuratively,  PhUo  describes  God  as  enthroned  on  the  oulennost  border  of  the  he«»enB 
In  an  extra-mundane  place  (r^of /iiriM&r/usc),  as  in  a  sacred  citadel  {Qena.,  28. 15;  Ds  Hi 
Jfoi.,  IL  Ifti,  etc).  God  is  the  place  of  the  world,  ibr  it  ia  He  that  contains  and  enoota- 
passes  all  thinga  {Dt  Sonrnii*,  I.). 

In  creating  the  world,  God  employed  as  instruments  incorporeal  potencioa  or  ideas, 
since  he  dared  not  come  in  contact  with  polluting  niatter  [i^  caivq(  (rff  oveiat)  titr' 
tYtm^otv  i  et6f,  oMt  t^afrrd/jmoc  ourJf  nu  yap  i/v  Siim  airclpov  sal  vifvpfiiviit  M«(f 
ipaitiv  rdv  li/iaiia  tai  fiaxApum-  a?Xi  riilf  omj/ii-nKf  Svi-iiaaai,  uv  jnfiov  hmim  oi  id&u, 
Monxp^aaTa  irpif  rb  ylvo^  ijaurniv  r!)v  appirrovaav  Xa^iv  fiapf^,  IM  Saer^/lcaniSnii,  IL 
361).  These  potencies  surround  God  ss  ministering  apirits,  just  as  a  monarch  ia  sur- 
tounded  by  the  members  of  his  courL  The  highest  of  the  divine  potencies,  the  creatiTO 
(iro(ir''u^),  bears  also,  according  to  PhQo,  in  Scripture  the  name  of  God  [Bcif) ;  the  second 
or  ruling  ((Soei^uf)  potency,  is  called  Lord  (icipiac,  Dt  VHa  Mom,  11.,  IGO  tt  al).  These 
are  followed  by  the  foreseeing  potanoy,  the  law-giving,  and  many  others.  They  are  all 
conceived  by  Fhilo,  not  only  as  of  the  nature  of  divine  qualities,  but  also  as  relatively 
j  independent,  perional  beings,  who  can  appear  to  men  end  who  have  favored  some  of  them 
{e.  g^  Abraham)  with  their  more  intimate  intercourae  {De  YOa  Abrah.,  II.  17  seq.). 

The  highest  of  all  the  divine  forces  is  the  Lc^os  (Word).  The  world  of  ideas  {i  Ik  ruv 
iScaii  tia/iof)  has  its  place  (riirat)  in  the  diviue  Logos,  just  as  the  plan  of  a  dty  is  in  the 
aoul  of  the  master-builder  {Dt  Mundi  Opificio,  I.  4).  Fhilo  also  uses  sometimes  the  name 
8o[dti«  (Wisdom),  which  with  Aristobulua  and  other  earUer  speculators  was  the  Dane  for 
the  highest  of  the  potencies  intermediate  between  Ood  and  tlie  woiid  {t.g.,  L^itAOtg.,!!.: 
^  Tev  daA  aofla,  ^  ixpav  tai  vpurUirJiv  Ire/ta'  a<rd  ruv  iavrav  ima/itap),  but  Logos  is  the 
term  more  commonly  employed  by  him.  Sometimea  he  seems  to  conceive  Sophia  as  the 
highest  of  the  potencies  mto  wlildi  the  Logos  Is  divided,  and  as  the  aonrce  of  all  the  rest 
Tor  the  Logos  is  two-fold  in  its  nature,  and  that,  too,  in  man  as  well  as  in  the  All.  In  man 
there  is  a  A£}«c  Miidcrof  and  a  Myo(  npo^pmic ;  the  farmer  is  the  reason  which  dwells  in 
man,  the  lattsr  Is  the  spoken  word ;  the  former  is,  sa  it  were,  the  source,  the  latter  the  out- 
flowing itream.  (Cf.  Flat.T  SapK,  £63  e;  SiAvoia  is  the  interior  discourse  of  the  mind; 
and  Arist :  f  iou  Utoc  see  above,  p.  143.)  But  of  the  Logoi  which  belong  to  the  All, 
the  one  whldi  corresponds  with  the  cviiiBtTot  In  man,  dwells  in  the  incorporeal  and 
archetypal  ideas  of  which  the  intelligible  world  conuats;'  the  other,  corresponding  with 
the  irpo^opiK6;  in  man,  Is  dUHised  In  the  form  of  germs  (the  Upr  owep/iara<6c)  in  the  things 
which  are  seen,  and  which  are  imitstiona  and  copies  of  the  ideas,  and  constitute  the 
world  of  sensuous  perception  (Da  VUa  Mxit,  in.,  td.  Usng.,  IL  1G4).  In  other  words: 
Id  God  dwells  reason,  thought  {fwoia  as  hwracR/iivv  vd^ai;),  and  ita  expreesioD  {Xiin'6^ei( 
as  vm^uf  dii^oiof  or  ^fo  Semi,  Quod  Dent  tit  imimd.,  I.  STS,  ei  Hang.,  in  commenting 
on  0»nau,  tL  6).    This  reason  ia  God's  wisdom  (Sophia).    Yet,  in  other  passages,  PbCo 
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o*Ua  Sophia  the  mother  of  the  Logos  {De  Prefitgit,  662,  iLaog.).  He  seei  the  iTmbot  of 
tho  tiro-fold  Logos  in  the  double  breast-plate  (diir^ovv  tjiyiim)  of  the  high-priest  Ordi- 
narily, however,  he  apeelia  only  of  the  divine  Logoi  without  qualification  or  diatlnction, 
styling  him  Sod  ttnd  Paraclete,  the  Uediator  between  Ood  and  man,  elc  (pa  Vila  Mont, 
n.  IGG,  «d  llang. ;    Quit  Rerum  Oivin.  Satra  til,  I.  601  aeq^  etpatt.). 

The  creation  of  tlie  world  waa  due  to  God's  attribute  of  love.  He  created  it,  through 
the  instrumentalitj  of  the  Logos,  out  of  unqualified  matter,  which  is  therefore  of  the 
nature  of  the  anreal  (i  tcif  alruw,  ovk  ipjunm,  ri  Si  jiYvi/avav  Si'  ipyivov  /liv,  imd  Si 
Toil  oiri'tw  itdvTuf  yijviTai  •  tipijintt  alrim  n*  tia/iov  tov  8t6r,  tpyavov  61  Uyan  ftoi, 
i^jiv  Si  ri  Tirrapa  arntxtia). 

The  bushieaa  of  man  Is  to  follow  atid  imitate  Ood  (De  Carilatt,  II.  401,  et  poM.).  Tba 
■oul  muat  strive  to  beoome  the  dwellinfi-place  of  God,  his  holy  temple,  and  so  to  become  - 
strong,  whereas  It  was  before  weak,  aod  wise,  whereas  before  it  waa  foolish  (Z>e  Somn., 
L  13).     The  hig:heat  blessedness   is  to  abide  in  God  {jripac  liitufimiaf  r£  in^aut  ul , 

Pbilo  trace*  the  doctrioe  of  Ideas  back  toUoses:  HuCvfu;  tori  ri  Myfia  rmiro,  om  l/iiv; 
for,  he  says,  Mosea  teaches  {Otn.,  L  2T)  that  God  created  man  hi  the  Image  of  God,  and 
IT  this  is  true  of  man,  it  must  certainly  be  true  also  of  the  entire  sensible  cosmos  {Dt 
Jfundi  Opifieie,  Uang.,  I.  4).  Obvious  as  are  the  slgna  of  PUtonk)  influeoaes  in  Philo's  , 
doctrine  of  ideas  (Fhilo  himself  names  Plato,  and  teatifles  his  esteem  for  him),  and  of  Stoic 
{[iSuence  In  hie  Iiogos-doctrine,  yet  In  ftact  the  transformation  of  the  ideaa  mto  divine 
thoughts,  having  their  seat  in  the  Logos  of  God,  is  an  outcome  of  Philo's  religious  concep- 
tions, and  the  doctrine,  thus  transformed,  may  therefore  be  said  to  come  fVom  "  Moses." 
(This  transformation  of  the  Platonio  theory  of  ideaa  not  only  exercised  a  controllit^  Influ-  , 
mce  on  the  philosophy  of  later  thinkers,  but  it  has  also  interfered  with  the  oorrect  his- 
torical comprehension  of  Platonism  even  down  to  our  own  times.) 

As  in  what  he  says  of  the  ideas  and  forces  generally,  so  also  In  his  utteraDcea  reapect- 
ing  the  Logos,  Phllo  wavers  between  the  attributive  and  aubsCantive  oonception  of  it ;  the 
iatter,  according  to  which  the  Logos  is  hypostasiied  to  a  person,  is  already  developed  in 
his  doctrine  to  too  Bnn  ft  consistency  for  us  to  suppose  that  the  persouiScation  was  for 
Philo's  own  oonsdousnesa  a  mere  poetic  Action  (all  the  more,  stnoe  in  Plato  the  ideas  are 
attributes,  but  possess  an  independent  and  almost  a  personal  eiistence),  and  yet  not  to  a 
Oonuatency  of  so  absolute  a  character  that  Philo  could  be  interpreted  as  leaching,  as  a 
positive  doctrine,  the  exIMonce  beside  God  the  Father  of  a  second  peraon,  in  no  way  redu- 
cible to  a  mere  attribute  or  function  of  the  first  person.  Yet  so  far  as  FhUo  personifles, 
whether  It  be  poetically  or  doctrlnuUy,  he  owns  to  aoertain  subordination  lam.  Tlie  Logos  is 
Ibr  him,  aa  it  were,  a  chariot-driver,  whom  the  oiher  divine  forces  (Sma/ai^)  must  obey : 
but  God,  as  the  master  of  the  chariot,  prescribes  to  the  Logos  the  course  which  is  to  be 
maintained.  Philo  vadllates  consequentiy  between  the  two  conceptions,  the  ansloga  of 
which  reappear  later  in  the  Christian  church  in  UoQarchianlsm  and  AriaiuBm;  but  a  doc- 
trine analogous  to  Athanaaianiam  is  entirely  foreign  to  him,  and  woidd  contradict  his 
religious  as  well  as  his  philosophical  oonsciousneBB,  It  was  impossihle-  that  he  should 
oonoelve  of  the  Logos  aa  incarnated,  on  account  of  the  Impurity  of  matter  in  his  view — a 
considerntion  revived  at  ■  later  epoch  by  the  Cocetana — and  for  this  reason,  If  (br  no 
other,  It  was  impossible  for  Philo  to  go  farther  and  identify  the  Logos  with  the  expected 
Uessiaa,  to  whicli  course,  nerertheless,  be  was  powerfully  moved  by  the  practioal  and 
apiritual  interest  connected  with  redemption  through  the  Uessiaa.  The  incarnation  of 
the  Logos  in  Christ  fbrma  the  flindamental  speculative,  as  the  Invalidity  of  the  pomtive 
If  oaaic  law  and  the  new  commandment  ot  lore  fbim  the  fnndamental  practical,  doctrine  by  , 
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which  CtufatUnlt^  aspanrted  ftom  AltBcndrta  IbMw^ij'i..  Tbt  rapmuutetjuiu  «r  tUa 
ttmoioiilif  being,  fbr  tha  moat  part,  man  of  nor*  Qiaontical  cultura  tttaa  fopoe  of  wiU,  oaald 
not  accept  the  doetriaaof  the  inoaniattaa  without  a  aenae  of  thair  infldeiitj  to  their  pria- 
dldea,  and  dtd  not  poaaeaa  Oie  martyr'a  oourago—whEch  larardT'deTriopad  Jnthe  Upof - 
nateiial  and  intellectuBl  wealth — Beceaaaiy  tor  the  praetieal  nnandatioii  ef  the  cenmonial 
lav,  alttiot^htitla.coune  waa  detnaikled  m  alogfioal  oenaequenoa  of  their  own  viawB.    . 

§  64.  Cicero  names  as  the  fint  renewer  o{  'PjthtgorevBiBm,  F. 
NigidioB  FiguluB,  who  appears  to  have  lived  in  the  first  half  of  th6 
latt  contary  before  Christ,  at  Alexandria.  In  the  time  of  AugOBtna 
there  or^inated  several  works  falsely  attribated  to  the  earlier  Pytha-. 
goreans,  bnt  containing  Neo-Pythagorean  ideaa.  Abont  the  same 
time  Sotion,  the  disciple  of  Sextins,  the  Pythagorizlng  Eclectic,  lived 
at  Alexandria,  The  chief  repreeentativea  of  Kew-Pythagoreaiusm 
are  ApoUonins  of  Tyana,  in  the  time  of  Nero,  Modaratus  xif  Gadea, 
also  in  the  time  of  Nero,  and  Nicomachoa  of  Gteraaa,-  In  the  time  of 
the  Antoninee.  Also,  Secondoe  of  Athens  (under  Hadrian)  appears 
to  be  by  his  own  doctrine  not  iar  removed  from  this  group  of,  pbiloBQ- 
phers. 

T)  K«i-Frttat«M<»  nbtH  In  hat  tlu  cn*B- pnt  If  tt*  DtaBtDta  ^tod  ilDn, « I  It,  [^  U  Md . 
M.  Ct  *Uo  Hlina.  S«t*llUrn',  ZKi  foUmm  4>r«rt«  •!*•  FfU.  in'i  UmIuU  mtrUvffm  nil  £M. 
■.  Anm.  (O.-iV.),  MAumtult,  160,  ud,  n^>raln|  tbi  F^lbifonu  ductrtot  of  Bnmbui,  to  punt, 
Towhru,  iX*  jiyM.  ZOUm,  Obtrow,  IBIS.  Zcllir.  In  fk.  d.  Sr.,  HI,  M  •dlUon,  p.  »  Hq^  (Ith  a 
■nmnurj  of  U»  paMdoDrnaai  Dtantnn  (iftir  OwkminB,  KallHh.  ud  Onlll). 

Ob  tb*  M^Mt  tf  tiM  (*aml  nrolattoa  af  pbUaH^r  Monr  tk«  Qtrnk*  bi  tM>  imlod  ft«a  Sk*^ 
tMun1aUT^a»Bi,<'BiiBt.ir.f.Tb\ateb,failtktmtntleHiM4tmOrrm  rtrUUiUm  fv  HtUglM 

LnitErbMk  (iM«  a*iXut  £«lr»<^{^T(d.  1. 1SU,  p.  no  seq.)  l»U  of  jVi^ttw  n^tu  ud  the  H«>- 
FjFtluconu  idHML  Ct  ilH  BftcludR.  la  tlk*  JO.  JAil,  an  Mtla^  ZIII.  p.  ITT  hq^  ud  Elgin,  Dim, 
Bi>«i,lB(t. 

I^MotntHnim  fww  mpmrnnt  jwtof  »<te  ApOItH  J^mum^  ««■■  Aietiimt  AgeOmU  Jf^tm.. 
ipliMat,  XumttHilMr  »il«.  B(mveimt,4t^ta.  Oadafr.  OlMriM,  LrlptfclTOt;  •&  CL.  Kiir»T,  TnrlB 
(IU4,IHSX18U:  i^AnC.  nnUrminn.PBrihlMg.  Imit  iimrr.Comm^  qua dfPhaHtr.  in amponrnda 
mttmorta  ApoOmU  T.JMt  gnatraur;  Zwrtbrftckco,  IMS-M  Of  Apsllunlni  tr»t:  J.  C  Hen<^  (Lalpt> 
ITIS),  B.  O.  K)0H  (Vltrl^  ITn-H),  t.  U  ll«httin  <1a  bli  Comment,  Buib.  UU.  p.  B4T  Hq^J^  J.  B.  Udcc- 
nkl  (Hallt.  ITW),  r>rd.  Chr.  But  (ApvOoitiu*  «•<<  OkcWw,  TVHivv  l^lKJiin/VfTiecl,  ISBI).  A. 
Willur  (In  Jukn'i^rali*,  Val.  X,  ISU,  pi^  41S.4«I);  Jj'*i>d«  (Oaok  ('•r.(ar<Kj;.A«pi|i«,  ^lU  L, 
p.  Ill),  L.  ITcMk  (Id  hLa  Ptftht,  Vol.  L,  So.  S.  OlMHn.  IBK).  P.  M.  Honajor  (»«d>  nr  J.  fie  T,  Puli,. 
1B«S1,  A.  CbuuB(  (U  mtrwiilmt  dan,  FatiH^Ui.  A.  dtT.iatHt.  ,rt nvagtt.  fprvdift, par FH- 
lntlraU,  a  Mt  Uttra,  ovtnipB  IradmUt  dr  Qrte,  aeta  fsanfMMn,  not—  tt  JetaknlmimmU.  Puia.  lEM, 
M  cd.  tM4) :  <f.  Iww  MWtT^Zm- AfoOtntti-IMtaVm:  In  tk*  SMtuim.  JU^MIt.  n»I, «.  fM*  «A  br 
DallMob  wd  GwiUfca.  Val.  M.  IWk,  pp.  41>-4»aad  p.tn. 

jnaameU  tfv-oHni  arWumUeat,  Hbr.  //,  irf.  Fild.  Att.  la  bli  edition  oT  JambUtM  CltalcidmiU. 
HnlDpiMiflu  oriMfut^aoA  Ltlp^  ISlt.  (An  axWa  tAWan  of  Uilg  wcrk,  Nmfui^n  Tifuiritni  ijH*iif - 
n^  ?«0Uii  Awo,  w*j  pnMUhvd  «t  Pvrtl  fn  IGSSv)  '  Ifunwsxw  rtpwn|*w  TlH^tfTiyiunH  i^fiiff  ic^  ttav^^yi, 
JfieomiaM  »mi»tn*  P^ikagoMi  IMtediKUmUt  arlOmtllemt  Ubr.  II,  na.  Matrttmi  Haclu,  areHlmmt 
aodieU  OmmtU  pnbttmaU  arWm.  Lrtpa.  IMi.  T-^wwT^wiwMi  Ai^ttlfiim  jwi  itAtrnkmA 
•la  •»  irti^nr  r*i  HiMat^jiix  i^)«rni4i  fiHlvf^f  A^«iM>4d.Blalk.Ito(i)H,UtpaliMS«4j  inlibr.il, 
I«a.  inlr«d.  artOm.  tO.  Utm  (ff^JV.X  Weael,  tWT.  Tba  -Etx««>i*>»  <#>»>««<  of  Hleoowahna  ha*  t^a 
•dlttd  by  Uafbom  Id  tall  JAuM  Onaei.  In  tlw  AlUofFbntrtii  (cod.  1ST)  ibsn  h  u  •ilnetfivmawDrk 
pnrpoRtBt  le  bn<N  baan  mrlltM  bjr  btiB,  and  aailtM  "naofevaawM  .^rtO." 
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.  AmdmiU  lAOuKttmh  BbfUtta*)  SmltrnMat,  tO.  Lna*  Hulitanlni,  t(«Mta«rwlth  ttar  SntUneti  of 
Dcmophnoiiqdlkoaiocnite^LiydfminS.  p-SlOirq.:  iiiL  J.  A.  Bshler  {lofttbrr  wllli  ilia  B^st  !«■  fO^ 
m#«vj.  In  DmopiUi,  Dtnar.  tt  Stc  StU,  Leipt,  ITU  |i.  Tl  Hq.;  &r.  «L  Zat,  wf .  J.  C.  Onlll,  In  Opi^- 
eula  firiHoimm  mC  <M(MNau  ■finani'fa,  Ltliii.  ISlS-fl,  To).  I,  p.  lOSHq.  TlHlieii<larf  hu»c>vDlud 
kputofttaaBuf  tmninln  fJUwifiH  od  iitiHt  ufpipjnii  dlKiciTcnd  la  E^pt.  and  belonging  hT.  np- 
poH*.  lo  Ihe  aewnd.  sr,  >I  Iha  litcit,  lo  the  third  sanliir;  uf  the  pnicDt  rn ;  ef.  Bfrnunn  Banppa,  [n  tli* 
/MU0L.XTII.,  1M1,  pi>.lt»-lM;  Boii:  Belclie  hu  pnhllibed  in  otd  LUln  tnnflitltHi  of  tUa  LtEa,  Bnn  a 
Osdai  In  tlw  Kllnl(ib«s  library,  In  tfaa  PhtieloQut,  Vol.  ZrilL,1MI,  p[i  HS-Wt. 

The  return  to  older  H/Bteiiis  waft,  al  Alexandria,,  a  reeult  in  part  of  the  learned  Inrratiga- 
tiona  carried  on  ip  oonneotioii  with  the  Librtr;^,  and  in  this  respect  Neo-PftbagoreBiiiim 
■tanda  Bide  by  aide  with  the  renewal  at  Alexandria  of  the  ITomerio  form  of  poetry.  A 
ooDiideration  of  more  euentUI  significance  ii,  that  a  philosophy  which  conceived  the 
diriiie  under  the  form  of  the  trantcendtai  (or  which  at  leaat  admitted  thla  conception  side 
bf  lids  with  tlw  ooucei^iMi  previouslf  prsralQut  and  gave  to  th^  ronoer  a  constantly 
iDcreaaing  weight)  co^aponded  far  b^itter  with  the  autocratic  form  of  government  and 
the  Oriental  concept^  of  life  tllau  did  the  ajBteipq  of  the  period  next  preceding,  syBtema 
which  preauppose  a  certain  fVeedom  in  social  and  political  life,  and  which  at  the  time'  now 
under  consideration  had  already  been  shaken  to  the  foundation,  even  in  their  merely 
theoratkad  beaiinga,  by  the  apirit  of  douht.  The  aatisfaction  which  was  not  found  either 
b)  nature  or  in  the  indiTidual  subject,  wbb  now  sought  in  an  absolute  object,  represented  as 
beyond  the  spheres  of  both.  But  for  the  purposes  of  Ihia  search,  Pythagoreantsm  and 
alao  Platooiam  offered  the  appropriate  points  of  support.  Added  to  this,  finally,  was  the 
influence  of  Oriental  religious  ideas,  Egyptian,  Cbaldaie^  and  Jewish  (the  influence  ol*  the 
latter  being  the  most  important)  arising  through  the  meeting  of  varioua  natianahties  at 
the  aame  place  and  <n  tiie  same  pollUcal  union. 

Of  P.  NipdiuB  Hgulus,  who  was  also  a  gnunmarian  (QelL,  If.  A..  XTX.  i),  Oioero 
tells  UB  (Urn.,  I)  that  he  renewed  the  Pythagorean  philoaophy;  but  he  cannot  have 
exerted  a  very  considerable  bifluenoe,  ^noe  Seneca  {Quaat  Sitt,  YII.  32)  knew  nothing 
of  die  eiistettce  of  a  Heo-Pythagorean  ScltooL  The  school  of  the  Bextians  has  been 
already  mentioned  (g  61).  That  the  predilection  of  the  Libyan  king  lobatei  {probably 
Joba  n.  of  the  time  of  Augnatm)  for  Pythagorean  wrltbgs  gave  occasion  to  forgeries,  is 
reported  by  Darid  the  Armenian  [Sduii.  fn  AriaL,  p.  S8  a,  13).  Philo  dtes,  already,  the 
work  attributed  to  Ocellus  Luoanua.  The  work  entitled  irpif  muf  anxo/itvovt  tuv  aaptiif 
tnentioned  by  Porphyry  and  written  by  Sexlius  Clodlua,  the  teacher  at  Marcus  Antonlua 
the  TriuniTlr,  aeems  to  have  been  directed  against  thosQ  Neo-Pythagoreans  who  abstained 
from  tha  use  of  meat  (see  Jac  Bemaya,  l\eciphr.  Schrifi  iber  Frammigkeit,  Berlin,  1866, 
p.13).      . 

A  rtagment  tVom  the  work  of  Apollonius  of  Tyana  on  SaeT\fiea  la  preflerved  in  EnBe> 
bins  {Pracp.  £>.,  IV.  13).  In  it  ApoUomus  diatinguiBhes  between  the  one  God,  who  eilsta 
•eparale  fVom  all  things,  and  the  other  gods;  to  the  former  no  offeriugs  whatever  should 
b«  brought,  nay,  more,  he  is  not  even  to  be  named  with  words,  but  only  to  be  apprehended 
by  the  reason.  All  earthly,  things  are,  00  account  of  their  material  consUtutlon,  Impure,' 
and  unworthy  lo  come  In  contact  with  the  supreme  Ood.  To  the  inrerlor  gods  Apollonius 
aeems  to  have  required  tha  bringing  of  bloodless  offerings.  The  work  on  Apolloniua 
of  Tyana,  written  by  Flavins  Philostratus  (at  the  instance  of  the  Empress  Julia  Domna,' 
the  wife  of  Septimiua  Severus),  ia  a  philosophico-religious  romance,  in  whic^  the  Neo- 
PythagorMO  Ideal  la  portrayed  in  the  person  of  Apollonius,  and  is  claimed  to  be  superior 
to  that  of  other  Khools  and  sects  (referring  espedally  to  Stoicism,  and,  as  it  would  appear, 
to  Christianity). 

Ifoderatua  of  Oades,  who  iru  nearly  eontemporaneoni  with  Apollonius,  sought  to 
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JutUfy  tha  inootpMmtioa  into  FftbagoraaaiBm  of  Platonio  and  ueo-tlieolo^cal  dootrinei, 
through  the  hjpotheBis  that  the  uideDt  PTthBgoreans  themselvea  iataDtionall;  exprewed 
the  highsEt  truths  !n  signa,  and  for  that  purpose  made  uae  of  numbere.  The  Dumber  one 
vu  the  Bjmbol  of  udtf  and  equality,  and  of  the  cause  of  the  baroioDT'  and  duration  of  all 
things,  while  two  wag  the  a^mbol  of  difforeooe  and  inequaiitj,  of  division  and  change,  etc 
(HodaretUB,  op.  Porphjr.  Vit.  Pytltag.,  4B  aeq.). 

NicomaphuB  of  OerasK,  In  Arabia,  who  aeema  to  have  hved  about  140  or  160  A.  s^ 
teachea  (in  Ariihm.  IntroducL,  I.  G)  the  pre-eiistence  of  numbera  before  the  formatioa  of  the 
world,  in  the  miad  of  the  Creator,  where  the?  constituted  an  archetype,  in  confonnitf  with 
which  He  ordered  all  things.  KicoDiBChua  thus  reducea  the  Pjthagorean  numbera,  aa 
Philo  reduces  the  Ideas,  to  thongjitB  of  Ood.  NicomocbuB  defines  number  aa  definite 
quantity  [ri^dot  iipia/thm,  I.  7)  In  the  BtoXofoiia/Kva  apiSfi^uii,  Nioomacliui,  acconi- 
ing  to  FhotiuB,  QmL,  187,  expounded  the  njatical  aigniflcation  of  the  first  ten  numbera, 
•ocording  to  which  the  number  one  was  Clod,  reason,  the  prindple  of  form  snd  goodnew, 
and  two,  the  principle  of  inequalitr  and  change,  of  matter  and  evil,  etc.  The  ethical 
problem  for  man,  he  teaches,  is  aolTcd  by  retiremcDt  from  tha  contact  of  impurity  and 
reunion  with  Ood. 

To  Seeundua  of  Athens,  the  silent  philosopher,  who  lived  under  Hadrian,  are  ascribed 
(ja  the  Vita  SeauuU,  a  worlc  of  tha  second  century  aller  Chriat,  much  read  in  the  Uiddlo 
Ages)  certain  answers  (which  be  is  reported  to  have  made  in  writing)  to  philosophical 
questions  raised  bj  the  £mperor,  anawere  conceived  in  an  ascetic  and  fantastic  apiri^ 
which  ia  akin  to  the  spirit  of  Neo-Pjthagoreanism. 

g  65.  Among  the  Fytbagorizing  and  Eclectic  Platoniata,  vho, 
through  their  renewal  and  further  development  of  the  Platonic  prin- 
ciple of  transcendence,  jn  especial  opposition  to  Stoic  Pantheism 
and  Epicurean  Naturalism,  l>ecatne  the  precnrsors  of  Neo-Platonisni, 
the  beet-known  are  Eudorna  and  Anus  Didymus  (in  the  time  of  An- 
guBtos),  DerojUides  and  ThrasjUus  (in  the  time  of  Tiberius),  Theon 
of  Smyrna  and  Plutarch  of  Chaeronea  (in  Trajan's  time),  Maximus 
of  Tyre  (nnder  the  Antonines),  Apuleins  of  Hadanra  (in  Numidia), 
AloinouB,  Albinns,  and  Sevems  (of  nearly  the  same  epoch),  CalvisiuB 
Tanrufl  and  Atticus,  Galenus,  the  physician  (131-200  a.  n),  Celsus, 
the  opponent  of  Christianity  (about  200  a.  d.),  and  Nnmeniua  Apamea 
(toward  the  end  of  the  second  century  of  the  present  era). 

Od  Endoru,  A  KGpn-,  Id  tht  PMlaloyat,  TIL,  IWt.  p.  AM  vq, :  on  Arini  DldrmDi.  Mrlnek*.  Is  WBt- 
B«Q'i  ZMtttitp.  fOr  dot  Gynn.-  W^  DrrilD.  1S»,  p.  S«  h^.  ;  db  Thnuylliu,  BAtIo  (.ilim.  d*  raea±  dm 
iuteript.  Km.  ZX  K.  F.  Hermun  (/nd.  SetiiL.  OatL  ISH),  ud  Ufillcr  (/Vvrn.  U^L  Or,  111.  Ml);  od 
PlDtueh,  among  otllDr^  K.  Elehhoir(Sv™<''-/VD^.  Elbcrftld,  IBK).  Tbeod.  Hllmur  BebrdUr  (£wfr. /M- 
lanAi  K  IhtolBgicn  et  moralit.  In  niFis'i  Z>(tociAr.  /Sr  kUL  Tlmil^  Vol.  VI.,  LilpL  ISU,  pp.  I-IEI),  Xd. 
HUlrr  (In  hit  ffwA.  dt  nmrU  der  A'uiut  bti  dm  AiUii.'VtA.  lU  B«IIb,  ISOT,  pp.  SOI-IU).  O.  W.  Hltxid 
(Md.  £ML.K[f1.  JMRXI'ol'l  {DU  DSatoncioiiUda  nmardi.  e.-Pr,iHt\m,\ftl\-atai  (.Dt  Ptmianlio 
BMemtm  Adtttnaria,  n««  ParmaaU.  Nlu.  IMS),  O.  Oriti  (IH  t«  JTom^  di  FMarqtu,  Parii, 
ISR)  Sleb,  VulkmuiB  (£<£«n,  SAr^tn  taid  Fhilot.  da  PIviareh,  t  [uii,  BfrllB.  IsaB) ;  «  itpolclDi, 
Prutl  (0mA.  dtr  LogOb.  I,  pp.  STS-MI).  Edltlont  of  Alblnoi'  work  an  Plilo  km  bcu  ]iobllibfd  bJ 
SoknMdrr  (ImL  Ltel.,  Vntlil.  ISM),  uid  K.  T,  R'nunn  (In  Vol.  TI.  of  bli  HittlnB  af  tb*  irnrki  of  Plato) 
and  edmoni  of  Alrinini'  vark  ob  the  annw  bj  Orflll  (Ib  Attn.  AjAraL  dt  nto,  Ho.  1894).  and  K.  T.  Bar- 
maoa(UToLTI.  of  Plato's  work*).   Tb*  pbUoaopbkal  ttoUUn  of  Flatinh,  ApsMni,  and  Saien  are  feonl 
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In  thi  nmplats  tdllliwi  at  tkalr  inrka,  PluUtsh'i  ManMa  In  DtilDfi  enllHtian,  adllw]  by  Daliur,  P>il>, 
IHt  (H  Toll.  la  ud  IT.  or  hL>  woAi),  uil  upmUlf,  ti.  WrtUobuh  (Oifunl,  11>S-1S80,  L^im.  1;9«- 
ISM).  Ob  CilTltiui  Tumi,  eC  Btil«r,  Jlji  PA4laiojMm  dt  Tliiinii.  Hutis,  ISO.  On  Ibe  phlluwiptalnl 
Dpinlou  of  Oilaih  If.  Kntt  Sputifal,  £Mtr.  tw  6~<kA.  d<r  Jfjdie^ii,  L  117-1K  On  C«1■^^  ttm  oppontnt 
of  ChrliOultr,  «t  I*.  A.  FblllppI,  £<  CWf^  adttrioHl  CJiHtUaiumn,  pAUfoplianM  gntre,  Btrlin, 
lase,  C.  W.  BlndamuD,  rtfj*-  CWnw  ntd  Hfm  /i^AfVt  ffe^m  di>  CAriifeit,  In  Uia  XMItehr.  JVr  hm. 
Thtel..  1H1.  O.  Binmcuttn-Cniilni,  Vt  SeripioTibiiM  •attutl.  II.  p.  oAr..  qai  nonm  reJlyimm  imptiif- 
lunml,  Xalurn,  IMS,  BtdapTaDntn;.  Orig.,  Tol.  II..  Bonn,  IMS.  pp.  190-IM.  F.  Chr.  Bsdt,  Dai  CViatm- 
Huh  <»  din  dr^  trtim  JaltrA.,  pp.W3-SHI,  uiri  Yon  En^lhinll.  Ctlut  afr  HU  alums  trMk  MM 
«iaA.  ■.  aMtf .  £>lr«  «Mi  SHntOpmUcIt  Utt  BtUlttMyimt,  In  tha  Dorpattr  ZtUmAr.  f.  rKK-KirOt*, 
ToL  XL  ISN,  pp.  S$T-«M 

Eudorus  or  JUezaodrik  ((bout  36  b.  c.)  vrote  commentariea  on  th»  JTmani*  or  Plato 
■nd  nUo  on  irorka  of  Aristotle,  uiil  a  work  on  the  Parts  of  Philosophy  {iialpmc  tvv  tari 
fiXoaotiav  Mfou),  in  which  (m  in  the  Pseudo-Plutarchio  Placila  PIhIm.,  a  work  fouaded,  as 
ia  likelj,  ia  port  on  the  works  of  Eudorus  and  Arius)  the  riewB  of  different  philosophers 
oa  the  Tarious  problems  {jipa^iiara)  oC  philosophy  are  brought  together  (Plutarch, 
Ha  Anim.  FrocreaL,  3;  Simplic,  Ad  Aral  CkUeg.,  SehoL,  ed.  Br,,  p.  Gl  a,  2B  cf  oL ;  Stob., 
Ed,  U.  46  seq.).  This  Plalonist  wrote  also  ooDC«raing  the  Pythagorean  doctrine  (Simplic, 
M  fJiv-,  39  a,  where,  QOtwithstoDding  the  duality  of  the  eteraeots  aMumed  by  the  Pytha- 
^rsBDS,  namely,  the  number  One  and  the  "indeflnlte  duad,"  the  doctrine  is  ascribed  to 
(ll«n  that  Uie  One  it  the  principle  of  all  things). 

Arius  DidymuB,  a  learned  Academic  of  the  time  of  Augustus  snd  s  pupil  of  Antiochus 
of  Ascalon,  wrote  Ttipl  ruv  ipcaKSvruii  flUruyi  and  other  \rorks  (Euseb.,  Pr.  &i.,  XL  23; 
XT.  15  seq.).  Stobmua  dtel  {F^triUg.,  103.  28)  "  from  the  J^Uomt  of  Didymus,"  a  p«B- 
■1^  concerning  the  Peripatetic  doctrine  of  Endaeraenia,  and  his  account  of  the  Perlpatetio 
Ethics  (£cli  IL  pp.  242-334),  in  which  this  passage  is  again  cited,  sod  also  his  aooount  of 
the  Stirfo  doctrine,  and  other  things,  which  were  probably  token  from  the  Epitome  of  Arius 
(see  Ueineke,  as  above  cited,  and  Zeller,  Fh.  d.  Gr.,  UL  S)  2d  ed.,  1865,  p.  64S).  In  this 
account  the  Penpatetio  Ethics  is  aaslmilated  to  that  of  the  Stoics,  in  the  some  mantier 
In  which,  aocording  to  Cicero,  this  was  done  bj  Antiochus  of  Ascalon.  Didymus  wrote 
also  Tiepl  TlvBayopii^  ^iXoeo^af. 

ThrasylluB,  known  ns  the  arranger  of  the  Platonic  dialogues,  was  s  grammarian,  who 
UTOd  In  the  reigns  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius,  and  died  A.  D.  36,  while  holding  the  office 
of  astrologer  to  the  latter.  He  combined  with  Platonism  s  Neo- Pythagorean  numerical 
■peculation  and  the  practice  of  msfrio,  after  the  manuBr  of  the  Chaldeans.  SeiuA.  inJatsm., 
Tl.  ST6 :  T\ratyBMi  mvUaram  artium  acieTUiam  pra/tataa  pottremo  te  dalU  Plalonicae  itdat, 
e(  iteAufe  maOttai,  qua  praecipne  vigait  apud  TSitrivm.  The  mathetia  here  spoken  of  was  a 
superstitious,  mystical  doctrine,  founded  on  speculations  with  numbers,  and  combined  with 
astrology.  Albinus  {Inlrod.  in  iVobn.  Dialogoa,  ch.  6),  names,  besides  Thrasyllus,  Dercyllides, 
as  one  of  the  authors  of  the  division  of  the  Platonic  dialogues  into  Tetralo^es;  the  first 
tetralogy,  at  least  (Euthjphro,  Apology,  Crito,  Phaedo),  waa  arranged  by  DercjlUdes.  Ao- 
oording  to  Porphyry,  ap.  SimpHc  ad  AritL  fAy'-r  ''■  SI  (£i:Ai>^  cdL  Brand! s,  p.  344a),  Dorcyl- 
Bdes  composed  a  work  on  Plato's  philosophy,  in  the  eleventh  book  of  which  he  cited,  IVom 
Herraodorus  on  Plato,  a  paaaage  representing  that  Plato  reduced  matter,  the  inflnite  and 
the  indefinite,  to  the  More  and  Less  (Magnitude  and  Smallness,  etc).  The  problem  here 
cUaotused  relates  to  one  of  the  most  important  points  of  contact  between  Platoniam  and 
pTtbagoreanlsm. 

Theon  of  Smyrna  ^n  the  second  century  *.  D.)  wrote  a  work,  which  is  still  extant, 
expUning  the  mathematical  doctrine  of  Plato  {ed.  Bullialdug,  Paris,  1644;  ed,  J.J.de 
Gelder,  Leyden,  lBi7 ;  ^jnadem  Lib.  da  Aaltintomia,  ed.  Tb.  B.  Uartin,  Faria,  U4S).     He 
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ITU  mon  ■  mUhemktieiMi  tluui  a  philMOpher.     His  utroaomicBl  doctrinea  were  Tot  the 
most  part  borrowM  ftord  a  work  b^  Adnistufl  the  Peripatetio. 

Fliitarch  or  ChieroDea  (bora  about  60,  died  about  ISS  a.  d.),  a  pupil  of  Amaoiiiiis  or 
Alezaudria,  who  taught  at  Athena  uuder  Hero  and  Teepaaiao,  developed  hit  philosophical 
OldiiiaQB  in  tha  form  of  an  eipoaltioo  of  paaaagei  from  Fbto.  lb  thu  •zposition  he  be- 
lieved that  he  had  reproduced  Plato's  meaoiiig,  and  onlf  that,  Just  as  subaequentlj  the 
Keo-Flatoaiats  believed  in  regfard  to  their  work;  but  hit  doctrines  are  br  leM  removed 
ttom  pure  FlatoDtim  than  theira.  He  oppoaed  the  moniim  of  the  Sloioa,  and  had  reoooTM. 
to  the  Platonlo  hjpothesia  of  two  coimioal  prmcaplea,  namd?,  G<A,  as  the  author  of  all 
good,  and  matter,  as  the  condition  of  the  existence  of  evil.  For  the  IbnnatiOD  of  the 
world  it  was  neceBsarr,  he  taught,  that  the  "monad"  (jutvAt]  should  be  combined  with  the 
"indefinite  duad"  (ihidr  aipiarot),  or  the  form-giving  with  the  form>receiving  principle. 
The  Ideas,  according  to  him,  were  intermediate  between  Qod  and. the  world;  matter  was 
the  chaotic  substrate  of  creation,  the  ideas  were  the  patterns  and  God  the  effideot  cause 
(i  /liv  oiiv  l^  ruv  inrotii/ihtni  iraiiTiraTiv  iarai  ■  i  <P  IJia  rw  irapaiayfiaTuv  JtoiAuiTOi'  • 

i  if  Scig  Tuv  oirfuv  ipurmv,  Quaot.  Gmv.,  VIII.  3.  t).  God'a  essence  is  tiokoown  to  us 
(Di  Pvtli.  Orac,  SO) ;  he  aeea,  but  ia  not  seen  {De  Ji.  et  Otir^  16\  he  ia  one  and  free  trvn 
all  differentia tion  {htpiriK),  he  ia  the  existent  (Av),  and  haa  no.geoeais  {Dt  Elapud  DJplL. 
30;  J>t  It.  tt  0>ir,,  18);  Oolj  Ood's  workings  can  be  known  bj  us.  In  itself  matter  ia  not 
bad,  but  indiSbrent ;  It  la  the  common  place  for  good  and  evil ;  there  is  in  it  a. Teaming 
after  tiie  divine;  but  it  also  containa  snothor  principle,  the  evil  world-soul,  which  coexists 
with  the  good  one,  and  is  the  cause  of  all  disorderly 'motions  in  the  world  {Dc  Is.,  16  aeq, ; 
Da  An.  ProereaL,  ch.  6  aeq.).  The  gods  are  good.  Of  the  demons  (who  are  necesaaiy  as 
mediators  between  the  divine  and  human),  some  are  good  and  others  are  evil;  in  the 
human  soul  both  quahties  are  combined.  Besides  the  one  supreme  God,  Plutarch  reoog*  . 
nises  as  real  the  popular  divinities  of  the  Hellenic  and  Non-Hellenia  faltha.  The  moral 
element  in  Plutarch  Is  elevated  and  without  asperity. 

UaximuB  of  Tyre,  who  lived  about  one  balf-century  after  Plutarch,  wss  more  bvorabl* 
to  Syncretism  in  religion  and  to  a  superstitious  demooology. 

Apoloius  of  Madaura,  bom  probably  between  1S6  and  133  a.  s.,  taught  that,  besides 
Qod,  the  Ideas  and  Matter  were  the  original  principles  of  things.  He  discriminates  at 
belonging  to  the  sphere  of  the  aupra-aentible,  or  tnJj  existent,  God  and  his  reason,  whicA 
contuns  the  ideal  Ibrms,  and  the  soul ;  itaia  these  are  contradistinguished  all  that  is  sen* 
■ihle  or  material  'The  belief  iu  demons  receives  the  aame  favor  from  him  as  f>om  Haxi- 
mns.  "nie  third  book  of  Ms  work  Dt  Dogmate  Piatonii  contains  logical  theorems,  in  which 
Stoic  snd  Peripatetic  doctrines  are  blended  together.  Usrciaous  Oapella,  who  between 
M.  D.  330  and  439  (and  probably  between  410  and  439)  wrote  a  manual  of  the  "seven 
liberal  aria"  (edited  by  Franz  Eyssenhardl,  Leipsic,  1866  (aee  below,  g  8S),  also  Isidorus, 
borrowed  much  (Vom  this  work  of  Apuleiua. 

Aldnous,  who  lived  probably  at  about  the  same  time  with  Apuleiua,  likewise  name* 
in  bis  ontilne  of  the  Platonic  teaching  {«f  ra  rm  nUruvof  ASy/mm  t'uayuj^l  God,  the 
Ideas,  and  matter  as  the  Qrst  principles.  He  uncritically  mixes  Ariatotelian  and  Stoic  with 
Hatonie  opinions. 

Albmus  (wTvose  instruction  Gslenus  suugHt  st  Smyrna,  in  I51-1S3  a.  j>.)  wrote  an  In- 
troduction to  the  Platonic  Dialogues,  Which  is  of  little  value,  and  also  commentariea  on 
tame  of  die  works  of  Plato.  Cf.  Alberti,  UOtr  da  Alb.  Jktgogua,  in  the  AA.  Mua.,  new  series, 
XnL  pp.  16-110. 

Sevems,  ftom  whose  wriUngs  Eusebius  {Pr.  Ev.,  XIII.  11)  baa  preserved  us  a  frag- 
ment, combated  single  doctrines  of  Plato.    In  particular,  he  denied  tlie  geoeais  of  die  worlil 
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(iVoci  in  Ifoi.,11.  SaVixI  *fflnned  the  Kul  to  be  BiiDpl«,.like  b  mmtbeniBtical  flgore,  u>i 
not  oompouadMl  of  two  Bubstaiicet,  the  one  oapsble  the  other  iccapable  of  b^ing  kctec 
upon.    Witb  hi*  PlMoolem  were  btoii4ed  Stoic  doatriaea. 

OalvisiuB  Tuinit  (whu  taught  it  Athens  olfout  ISO  a.  s.)  wrote  tgaltiit  the  Stoica  and 
on  th»  dlfforenoe  teIw«Mi  the  doctolnea  of  PUto  and  AiiAtotls  (A.  GeUiua,  2f.  A.,  XII,  G ; 
fioidas,  *.  V.  Totfioc).  Qellioa  (born  about  130),  who  waa  hia  pupil  (in  about  the  7«Br  160), 
often uantleoihiffl. ' 

\Atticui  (laid  to  bare  flourished  about  17Q  a,  D.)  opposed  tb«  oombiiiatioii  or  Platonic 
viUi  Aiiatoteliait  doctrines,  and  disputed  violenttr.  againat  Ariatotle  (Euseb.,  iVnqg.  Eb^ 
XLltt  »L).  He  held  to  the  literal  eeose  of  tit«  ftmaut  (especially  aa  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  temporal  odgin  oZ  the  world).  In  hia  interpretation  of  the  ethics  of  Plato,  he 
■aema  to  luive  aaaimtlatad  it  to  that  of  the  Stoica.  A  pu|^  of  Atticns  wa#  Haipocration 
(ftwi,.*.  »»,  IL  Mlt^ 

(SandiuB  Qalentta  (In  the  (scond  half  of  the  fieconil  ocoturjX  the  well-known  toacher  of 
medicine,  cultivated  also  philosophj,  and  occupied  himself  with  the  minute  eipoaitioo  of 
mrlcB  of  Plato,  AriOotle,  Ihet^branue.  and  (3ii7iippuB.  Qalenus  extols  philosophy  (which 
with  hitn  is  identical  with  raligjon)  as  the  greatest  of  divine  goods  {Protr^t.,  ch.  1).    In 

'  logis  he  foUowB  Aristotle.  Iho  fourth  lyUogiatia  figure,  nened  after  him,  was  not  first 
bmught  to  light  or  "  discovered "  bj  him,  but  was  obtained  l>7  a  repartition  iato  two 
Bgursa  of  ttia  modes  included  bj  Theophrastua  and  Etidemue  in  the  first  figure.  In  meta- 
phf^cs,  Oalenus  added  to  the  four  Aristotelian  principlea,  matter,  form,  moviDg  OKuae,  and 

-  final  cause,  a  fifth  prindple,  nand;,  the  iiiatnimeot  or  meaoa  (^i*  oi),  which  hj  (Plato  and) 
Aristotle,  as  It  appears,  had  been  subsumed  under  the  concept  of  the  moving  cause.  Witb 
all  hia  iQcllnation  to  assent  to  the  Flatonio  views  respecting  Che  imniateriality  of  the  soul, 
he  was  UQable,  in  regerd  to  this  question,  and,  in  general,  in  regard  to  all  questions  vhich 
eondact  beyond  the  Umits  of  eiperisnce,  to  ovsroome  his  tendency  to  doubL  The  thing  of 
principal  Importance,  in  hia  eBtimatioD,  was  to  have  a  religious  conviction  of  the  existence 
of  the  gode  and  of  an  over-ruling  providenoe. 

Gelaus  (perhaps  about  300),  the  opponent  of  Ghri»tiBiiiCy,  whose  arguments  were  con- 
trorerted  by  Origen,  was  a  Platonist;  he  caooot  have  been  an  Epicurean.  He  does  not 
deny  tbe  influence  of  the  goda  on  the  world,  but  only  that  Ood  works  dlrecfly  on  the 
world  of  sense.  .  In  antagonism  to  the  diybe  causality  stands  that  of  matter,  which  latter 
is  the  source  of  an  irresistible  physical  necessity.  From  this  Celsus  is  to  be  diatib^uished 
the  Epicurean  of  the  same  name,  who  lived  about  170  i„  t>.,  and  is  mentioned  by  Ludan  in 
the  Antdnmantit. 

Numenius  of  Apainea  in  Syria,  who  lived  In  the  second  half  of  the  seoond  centuij 
after  Christ,  combined  Pythagorean  and  Flatonio  opinions  in  such  manner  that,  while  him- 
Mlf  conceding  to  Pythagoras  the  highest  authority  and  asserting  thst  Plato  borrowed  the 
MSential  parts  of  his  teachings  from  him,  he  made  in  fact  the  Platonic  element  predomiuant 
In  bia  doctrine.      Numenius  tncos  the  pliikisopby  of  the  Oreeks  back  to  the  wisdom 

'  of  the  Orientals,  and  calls  Plato  sn  Attic-spesking  Moses  (tluva^  Arrudiuf,  Clem.  Alei., 
iSbwi).,  I.  342  ;  Euseb.,  Fraij>.  &!.,  XL  10).  He  was  without  doubt  well  acquainted  with 
tba  doctrines  of  Fhilo  and  with  the  Jewish- Alexandrian  philoaophy  in  general.  He  wrote, 
among  other  thing*,  iTEpl  nir  IliUTWMr  itropp^rvv,  mpi  Toyadcm,  and  ttpl  t^  tup  'Ami^ 
fuuKur  rpic  IlUrura  diarT6atut  (Euseb.,  Pr.  Bv.,  ZIII.  t;  ZJT.  6).  Tha  most  Dole- 
worthy  devjatkro  of  Numenius  fVom  Plato  (but  which  was  not  recognised  by  him  as  swdi} 
consists  In  this:  that  ha  (following,  perhaps,  the.  prticedeDt  of  the  Christian  Gnostics,  espe- 
cially the  Valentiaians,  and  indireetl?  influenced  by  the  (ilstinotiqii  made  by  the  Jewish- 
Aleiandrlan  phUosc^en  between  &od  himself  and  his  power  working  in  the  world,  tha 
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Logos)  ditticg[aished  the  world-builder  (Si/I'''»'py6c)  aa  a  second  Ood,  ttaro  tlie  highest  deirf. 
The  Srat  Gk>d  it  good  in  and  through  hiniBelf;  he  is  pure  thougbt-nctiTity  {vovq)  Bud  Iha 
pricinpU  or  beiDg  {avaiac  apxi,  Eia^.,  Pr.  Ev.,  XI.  12).  The  aeooDd  God  (A  Seiinpof  di^, 
i  StiniBuprr^  6ti^)  ii  good  by  particlpiiliOD  In  the  eswnee  of  the  flrst  {jaruvaiQ  riA  jrpiror) ; 
he  looks  toward  the  lupersensuoiui  archetTpea  and  thereby  acqiiirea  knoirledge  Ifnarr^ii^) ; 
he  worka  upon  iDHtler  and  thus  fonns  the  world,  he  being  the  priacipte  of  geneaia  or 
becoming  iyrvietuf  apx%  The  world,  tlie  production  of  the  Demiurgor,  la  the  third 
Qod.  Numeniua  terma  the  three  Goda,  reapectivelj-,  father,  aon,  and  grandson  (TdirToc 
iKymn^,  and  an6iaiio(,  Prod^  »i  Pbd.  Tim.,  II,  S3).  Numeniua  aambes  this  doctrine  not 
only  to  Plato,  but  also  eren  to  Socratea  (Euaeb.,  Ft.  Ex.,  XIV.  G).  The  deamit  of  the  aoul 
from  it!  incorporeal  pi«-eiiatent  condition  bto  the  bodj  impliea,  according  to  bim,  prv- 
tIoub  moral  delioquency,  Croniua,  who  la  often  named  in  connection  with  Kumeniaa, 
and  ia  deacribed  by  Porphyry  {Dt  Anin  Nymph.,  21)  aa  his  friend  {iraipof),  aeema  to  have 
ahared  with  him  in  hia  opinions.  He  gave  to  the  Homeric  poema  an  allegorical  and  mythi- 
cal interpretation.  Harpocration  also  followed  Kumeniua  in  his  doctrine  of  the  thrMt 
highest  gods. 

The  writlnga  of  the  pretended  Henaes  TrismeglRtua  (ed.  Gust.  Parthey,  Berlin,  1854: 
cf.,  respecting  him,  Baumgnrtea-Grusiiia,  Frofr,,  Jena,  1SS1 ;  B.  J.  Hilgem,  Bonn,  1SSS, 
and  Louis  Menard,  Btrma  Trumegigle,  IradticHon  complete,  priddet  dime  itade  wr  For^iiiia 
da  Uvra  hermiUgiia,  Paris,  IS66,  3d  ed.,  1H68),  which  in  religious  and  phjloaopbiod 
regardi  bear  an  entirely  ayncretistic  character,  belong  to  the  time  of  Neo-PIttoniani. 

§  66.  Among  the  adherents  of  Keo-PUtonism,  a  Bjatem  foanded  on 
the  principle  of  the  transcendence  of  the  Deity,  and  in  wJiich,  not- 
vithBtanding  its  filiation  from  Plitto,  the  whole  of  philosophical  acience 
was  bronght  nnder  a  new  Bvst«matic  form,  belong,  1)  the  Alexandrian- 
Boman  school  of  Ammoniua  Saccas,  the  originator  of  the  whole  Neo- 
.Flatonic  movement,  and  of  Plotinns,  who  was  the  first  to  develop  the 
system  on  all  its  sides,  2)  the  Syrian  School  of  Jamblicbos,  who  fa- 
vored a  fantastical  theurgy,  3)  the  Athenian  school  of  the  yonnger 
Platarch,  and  of  Syrianiia,  and  of  Proclns  and  hia  succeesoia, — in 
whose  doctrines  the  theoretical  element  became  again  predominant, — 
together  with  the  later  Neo-Platonic  commentators. 

On  Nsii-PIitoniini  In  (CBinl  mi]'  tx  oeiDi«red  th«  «i>ri  <f  vorti  of  O.  Olnriu  (uinrard  to  Us 
tiwiilitlDn  of  SUnlrr't  Jllttery  t^nUotopiy.  LclpL  lin.  p.  IMS  Kq.),  J.  A.  Dl«tthuler  (/>ivnf»Bu,fW 
ttrltm  Htpwn  to  BAuIa  Altrandrltia  doaContm  trptntl,  Altd.  ItU).  tha  BUMrt  cHMgm  di  rtettet- 
ctuKt  m  dm  tumMan  TiatntcittH  (Av1f(D.  IIM).  Mdnm  (LelpL  IIMX  Kell  (Lclpa.  tIBB).  Orlrldu  (Hub. 
lTSS),F<t1ltbom(lnAUr,*Mrf;'<*A.(I.  PL,  III.  8. p. TO  teq,).  I. H.  Fldila (Zt( Mtini.  Satat  Ptatan.  OrtgiM. 
Bm-IIu.  1819).  F.  Booterwak  (£Uls(cipAaPuin  AlnanarUiimuK  iw  Stoplaloniisantm  rtetnito  arcaraHtr, 
Id  Oxwr.  Boa.  Bf.  OftUmg.  no.  ttl.  V.,  pp.  HT-SS^  GatUngin,  INI).  Tnehiner  [Oflr  fall  da  Bndtn- 
tttmi,  Lctpi.  1g»),  E.  Vogt  (.VMpfatoiKmiiw  tatd  ariKwiAinii.  Bcrlfa.  ISSi.  itpttcr  (Sw  r^eafi  iTJbe- 
awirie.  PirU,  IBIO,  td  ti.,  1U0~ISX  JDlci  Sltnan  {nUlair*  d*  tietiU  d^AU,  Firth  IMB-M.  e(.  Emft.  BatiMt 
Id  Rtnit  da  Dvm  Jltmda,  Sept.  1, 1U4).  J.  BinhAleraj'  SL  HJUln  (A<r  U  amaxn  eurirt  par  fAead. 
da  ■Xmw  moraia  tl  paUliyw  »r  ria>tt  <rAttwndrU.  fula.  \MS\  K.  Vaohcnl  {Blloin  eHUgf 
d*rte>I((rAL.Pvl«ia4C-G1),  SXiyaiaMHtuplal.  PtiUeitiAH.ln  Pm\ft  Hial-iwy^  da  tiaa.  AlUt- 
ttwiH).  Cl,*li>\HalBr.S»1lnar,/7<UMUimMiMdC4i'MHMtimDdvd<<fff<(<MiA<ffue««trf«iai<Ni'at 
ilAdcuOHimi  gv%  dat  OirUtfMum,  Colofna.  1SU.  and  rrau  Hlpltr,  A'M^hrian.  jtediM,  la  Uii 
n<H({MnBtr.  Jir  latK.  TUoL,  Ttiait,  IMS  <uid  wpuuely). 
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It  will  acarcel;  be  veoetBoej  to  renark  that  the  Neo-Platonic  philoiophy,  altliQugk  it 
■prung  up  afler  ChriBdanltj,  beloi^  in  ita  characteristics  to  the  pre-Chriatian  en. 

§  67.  The  founder  of  Neo-Platoni^m  was  Ammonins  Saccaa,  the 
teaclier  of  PlotintiB.  Ammonina  expounded  bis  doctrine  onlv  orally, 
and  its  exact  relation  to  that  of  Plotinus  cannot  be  determined  with 
certainty.  The  affirmation  tbat  no  essential  difference  existed  be- 
tween the  philosophies  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  is  referred  to  him  ;  yet 
tiie  correctness  of  this  refeience  is  also  uncertain. 

Of  the  disciples  of  Ammonius,  the  most  important,  after  Plotinus, 
are  Origen  the  Veo-Platonist,  Origen  Adamantios  the  Christian, 
Erennius,  and  Longinus  the  philologist. 

Dehiat,  Au<  HUerifut  nr  la  <tl4  rl  la  doefWn*  ^Ammonitu  Saeeat.  Bnurli.  ISM  O.  A,  Helfl, 
JHrBtrieln  dm  Ptrp*tHiuaiur0rifftit4t.UtstntbarK.  IBM.  Dimf.  LatvUuit:  Dta<MimiUaU.ei.&. 
T.  N.  UuniB.  Ulp>.  IIM,  id.  B.  Wdike,  Lclpi.  ISM,  LmffUt  ml  Dbm^l  n^  v^aui  ^d.  U  fipmcsl.  !■ 
JU<tn-u  OrateL,  ULelpi.  lest;  td.  Otto  Jihn,  Bocn.  IgC7.  Ltmgini  qyiat  tvpuvait,  id.  Walikr,  Oiford, 
laW;  Ht  A.  S.  EfMF,  Pull.  1S*T ;  0>t.  Rnhnken,  ZHk.  di  VUa  rt  tcHplU  Lont^ni.  IjijAtii,  ITtl,  du 
la  kt(  Opu»e,  Lsrdtn.  IMT,  pp.  MM-MT.  K  Y.txa.  Lan^n  at-lt  eirilabUmtnl  FaaUur  du  traUi  da 
nUlnwr— In  Enttt  Otal  nr  FhiMain  d<  la  criUgtu  olo  lit  Oma.  Pirfm.  ISM,  pp.  SU-tU.  Lonli 
Tiucber.  Xtwf(«  crW^tMi  wr  i*  TVoMi  <lli  AiMm*,  GuKTi,  IWl    Xmll  WlnUv,  IX  LomfUH  (U 

AmmoDios,  who  llT«d  abont  11S-S60  a.  d.,  waa  brought  up  bj  hia  parauta  in  the 
belief  of  Christiaiiity,  but  returned  afterward  to  the  Hellenic  faith  (Porphj'r.,  ap.  Siutb, 
SM.  Sai.,  VI,  18:  'A^/uiwof  /ihi  yap  Xpim-iavi^  hi  XparriaviMt  imTpn^lj  roif  ^iwtvow, 
6n  mi;  fpoviiv  mi  r${  ^iXoeo^of  fV^'ra,  riM'f  irjw;  n^  nara  vifani^  iroXirtlnv  /itri^Xcn). 
The  Buraame  Eauof  (the  tack-beardr)  waa  derived  from  the  occiipatiODly  which  Ammo- 
Diul  origiuallj  gained  hia  liviog.  Later  wrilerg  (notablj  Eieroclea)  gave  him  the  aumame 
droiiSaxTot  (diTinelj  taught).  The  report  that  he  declared  the  Platomc  and  Aristoteliaa 
doctrines  eseentiallj  ideaticaL  originated  with  Hieroclea  (ap.  Phot.,  3ibL  Cod.,  214,  p.  17  S  a, 
173  b;  Cod.  SSI,  p.  4G4a,  Beick.);  Hierocles  belonged  to  the  Atheniaa  school  of  Neo-Flato- 
nicta.  wlio,  perhaps,  only  Imputed  to  AmmouiuB  tbeir  own  desire  to  reconcile  the  teacluDga 
of  the  two  philosophers.  NemMiua  {Dt  AoL  Bom.,  ch.  32)  make*  tome  statemeuta  oon- 
cerning  the  doctrine  of  Ammoniua  respecting  the  immaterialitj  of  the  soul:  still,  it  maj  be 
queHtioned  whether  he  has  not  asertbed  to  Ammooiug  opinioiia  held  b;  others.  Whether 
the  doctrine  that  the  One,  the  abaolutely  Good,  is  exterior  to  the  world  of  Ideas  and  the  < 
diriee  underatanding — a  doctrine  of  fundamental  importance  In  the  ajalem  of  Flotinua — 
was  already  enunciated  hj  Ammoniua,  is  uncertain.  It  was  (according  to  Procl.,  TheoL 
FlaL,  II.  4.  (tut.)  not  held  by  Origen,  tbe  condisciple  of  Plotinus ;  what  waa  the  poaltion  of 
Longinus  on  this  point  cannot  be  determined,  since  tbe  point  disputed  between  him  and 
Longinus,  whether  the  Ideas  subailt  outside  the  Nona,  ia  not  neceasarilj  couwded  with 
the  one  now  In  queation. 

That  Origen  the  ChrisUan  is  to  be  distitigulahed  fVom  Origen  the  Neo-Plstonlst 
{although  G.  A.  Heigl  asserts  their  Identity),  is  beyond  doubt;  for  the  works  of  the  Ohris- 
tian  Cburch-Fa^er  were  known  by  Porphyry  (Eii»eb.,  But  Eai,  VL  19),  who  complaina 
of  his  adherence  to  Chriatianitj  in  spile  of  his  Hellenic  education  (Opiyhr^  it  '£Uj^  hi 
'SUi^in  irnufnilhic  Xi!)iii{  npi^  ri  Sip^Ofoi'  llimtiXt  nil^D^a),  and  yet  saya  of  Origen  the 
Platoniit,  that  (apart  frtan  his  oommantsrj  on  the  Prootmiam  of  the  Platonic  TmaauM, 
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which  ProduB  iMiitioM,  ad  Phi  fha>l.,  It.  *)  ho  wrote  odIj  on  the  two  foDowiiig  Bubjecta : 
irepl  6aiii6i/ay  and  in  /limr  1^071%  i  fiaaiiei^  (Forphyr.,  VUa  Koftm,  ch.  3).  Th*  latter 
wgrk  treated,  it  ia  moat  probable,  of  the  identitj  of  the  world-builder  with  the  supremo 
God.  (Cr.  O.  Heirerich,  Unteri.  am  dim  Gebiet  dtr  data.  AUailumminu.  O.-Pr,  Eeidel- 
berg,  1860.)  Origan  the  Christian  (1S6-3H  i..  S.)  appean  to  han  attetKled  the  adiool 
of  Ammoniua  in  tboM  the  Tear  S13. 

Parphjr;  reLates  {VUu  FUMni,  ch.  3)  that  "Erenuiiis,  Origen,  and  Plotinua'  made  • 
,  In^t^al  promise  not  to  divulge  tlie  doctrine  of  Ammoniua;  but,  ErenniuB  having  broken 
thia  ajreemeot,  Origen  and  PloUnua  felt  Ihemselvea  also  do  longer  bound  by  il;  atill, 
Flotinus  wrote  nothing;  till  quite  late  in  life."  Of  Erennlua,  tradition  says  that  he  eiplained 
.  the  term  "  metaphjaica  "  aa  denoting  what  He*  beyond  the  spber*  oT  nature  (see  Braitdb  In 
tbe.  Abh.  i.  Berl.  Akad.,  1831,  p.  34  seq.), 

Longinua  (213-273  a.,  d.),  known  as  a  grammarian  and  writer  on  nsthetics,  upheld,  in 
oppositioD  to  Flotlnua  and  his  followers,  the  doctrine  that  the  ideaa  eiiat  separate  from 
^  the  Nous.  Porphyry  also,  who  was  for  a  time  a  pupil  of  Longinus,  sought,  in  a  work 
directed  against  Flotinus,  to  demonstrate  the  aame  doctrine  (ori  l(u  roi  vmi  iflarva  vd 
vo^A),  but  waa  afterward  led  by  Amelius  to  abandon  it,  whereupon  tie  WM  trttadied  by 
Longinua  (Porph/r.,  TiL  BaL,  ch.  18  aeq.).  At  a  stUI  later  period  Plotinua  adtultlcd  that 
I«ngi DUB  waa  still  the  ablest  criUc of  hia times  ( FVfa  flat,  ch.  SO:  toE  uA'  i}fia(  nHTHurdTov 
ytvoiikvov) ;  but  he  contended  (perhaps  because  Longinua,  tn  oppoution  to  fabn,  inaisted  on 
the — real  or  anppoaed — literal  sense  of  tlie  FlatODic  writinga)  that  he  WM  only  a  philol- 
ogist and  no  philosopher  (op.  Forphyr,,  Wa  PIoHn.,  ch,  14 :  ^i^oyoc  fitv  6  Aayfijiic, 
fiXdeapof  H  oiiiafiai].  This  judgment  was,  at  all  events,  too  severe.  It  is  true  that  Lon- 
ginuB  did  not,  like  Piotlnug,  contribute  to  the  positive  development  of  theosopby.  But  ho 
participated,  cevertholeas,  in  the  philosophical  investigations  conaected  with  ihM  subject, 
and  really  enriched  the  science  of  natbetioa  by  Ids  work  on  the  Sublime  {itipi  ir^am),  irtddi 
Is  full  of  floe  and  just  observations. 

%  68.  FlotinuB  (204-269  A.  d.),  vho  first  developed  the  Keo> 
Platonic  doctrioe  in  eyatematic  form,  or,  at  least,  was  the  first  to  put 
it  in  writing,  waa  educated  at  Alexandria  under  Ammonias  Saccas, 
and  afterward  (from  a.  d.  244  on)  tatgbt  at  Rome.  His  works  were 
revised  in  point  of  Btjle  by  Porphyry,  and  pnbliahed  in  six  Enneads. 

Plotinus  agrees  with  Plato  in  the  doctrine  of  "sensibles"  (ala- 
0^£)  and  "  intelligibles "  (vmjt(£)  and  intenbediate  or  psychical  na- 
tnfes.  But  he  difiers  &om  him  radically  (though  unconscioosly — for 
Plotinus  t>e1ieved  that  his  own  doctrine  was  contained  in  Plato's 
writings),  inasmuch  as  he  teaches  that  the  One  or  the  Good,  which 
with  Plato  was  the  highest  of  the  Ideas,  is  elevated  above  the  sphere 
of  the  Ideas  and  above  all  the  objects  of  rational  apprehension,  and 
that  the  Ideas,  to  which  Plato  ascribed  independent  existence,  are 
emanations  &om  this  "  One,"  the  sou!  an  emanation  from  tiie  Ideas, 
and  so  on,  the  Sensible  being  the  last  in  the  series 'of  em^ations; 
"he  difiers  from  him,  farther,  in  teaching  that  the  Ideas  "afe  in  the 
Woos,  while  Plato  in  the  Timaeu«,  with  a  phraseology  which  indi- 
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cfttes  a  wavering  between  the  tendency  to  poetic  persoaification  and 
the  dogmatic,  doctrinal  tendency,  etylea  the  Ideas  gods  and  the 
higheet  Ideal  the  Idea  of  the  Goodj  the  bi^eet  god ;  and  the  anthor 
of  the  Sophtttet  ascribes  to  them,  in  nnqnalified,  dogmatic  form,  mo- 
tion, life,  and  reason. 

The  primordial  essence,  the  original  nnity,  the  One  (hi)  or  the  / 
Good  (iyadilv),  IB  neither  reason  nor  an  object  of  rational  ct^ition 
(neither  wvf  nor  hmjt^v),  becanse  excluded,  by  virtne  of  its  abaolnte 
unity,  from  and  exalted  above  both  the  terms  ihns  contrasted.    I^Vom  -7, 
the  excess  of  its  energy  it  sends  forth  an  image  of  itself,  in  like  manner 
B  the  Sim  emits  rays  from  itself.     This  image^  tnming  with  an  invol- 


nntary  movranent  toward  its  original,  in  order  to  behold  it,  becomes  ''' 
thus  KouB,  mind  (vov?).  In  this  Nona  the  Ideas  are  immanent,  not  ,4. 
however  as  mere  thonglits,  bnt  as  enhstantially  existent  and  essential 
parts  of  itself.  They  oonstitote  in  their  nnity  the  Nona,  joat  as  the 
theorems  of  a  science  constitnte  in  their  unity  that  science.  It  is  to 
them  that  tme  being  and  life  really  belong.  The  same  ideal  reality  is 
thns  at  once  the  tmly  existent  or  the  tme  object  of  knowledge,  and 
knowing  subject  or  Beaaen  ;  in  the  former  aspect  it  is  considered  as 
at  rest,  in  the  latter,  as  in  motion  or  active.  The  Kons  in  torn  pro- 
duces as  its  image  the  soul,  which  exists  in  it,  as  itself  exists  in  the  ' 
One,  The  sonl  has  affinities  both  for  the  ideal  and  the  sensible.  The  - 
body  is  in  the  son],  and  depends  on  it ;  but  the  soul,  on  the  contrary, 
is  absolutely  separable  from  the  body,  not  only  in  respect  of  its 
thinking  power,  bat  also  in  its  lower  faculties,  memory  and  sensuons 
perception,  and  even  in  the  formative  force  through  which  it  njolds 
uid  builda  up  its  material  environment.  It  precedes  and  survives  the 
body.  The  matter,  which  is  in  the  objects  of  sensuons  perception,  is 
only  generically  similar  to  the  matter,  which  is  in  the  Ideas  {i.  e.,  both  ' 
fall  nnder  the  same  general  concept  of  matter) ;  but  the  former  ia 
specifically  differentiated  from  the  latter  by  the  attributes  of  extension  I  . 
in  space  and  solidi^.  The  former  is  fi^  fo,  non-existent,  essencelees, 
anil  can  only  be  reduced  to  form  and  order  by  higher  forces,  non- 
derivable  from  itself.  The  forms  and  the  formative  forces,  the 
powers  of  nature  (A(^o(),  which  enter  into  it,  come  from  the  Ideas, 
or  the  Kona.  The  same  cat^^ries  are  not  applicable  to  the  ideal 
and  the  sensible.  The  huainees  of  man  ia  to  return  to  God,  whom 
he,  as  a  sensuons  being,  has  estranged  from  himself.  The  means  - 
by  which  this  return  is  to  be  accomplished  are  virtne,  philosophic 
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thtkngbl,  Knd,  ftbove  kll,  tb«  ImoMdikte,  ecitatie  intditiun  of  God  uid 
the  beooming  one  with  Him. 

Of  the  disciplei  of  Floti&ae,  the  most  tiotelrarth]^  ue  AmelHw,  - 
one  at  his  eftrliwt  disdplea,  and  Porphyry,  tlw  reneer,  ttrKo^r,  sod 
editor  of  hie  'works. 

nt  voiki  o(  rhitliini  ven  llnl  fnblliktd  In  Uh  LaUh  tnatWtra  of  Ito^Uw  rklMt  (rioRiMi, 
IMI ;  BiUgnUd.  IMd :  Bucl.  ]H>),  u«  Uini  IB  OrMk  Mid  UttD  [Ba«el.  IIM,  laS);  MlUgni  wllh  tbt  tiuk- 
iHMi  •(  nclMi  ttaBcnl  ma  b»ii  piUlibcd  br  Cu.  WfttMhigh,  6.  H.  Mcmt,  and  rr.  Gnaur  (Ox- 
ford. 1«5X  kf  Cnsw  ud  lloHT  (Pull,  1S»).  ud  bj  A.  Rlnhboir  (Lelfx.  18H).  FlMlcm'  tnulM  an 
ae  TlrtoM  ud  alrilBit  tbt  OlMMIta  «*»  ediud  Uid  psbHilwd  ^  XlnMoiriti  IHT,  Uid  Uik  Vittcr  of  Uwu 
inirt>,tijHtftl  tBanntk  IW).  JAhl  1. 1,  bM  M«  pabHttod  irpuM^  bf  Om»r : /VMta4  ZA,  iTf 
J^n&AWhiifiM,  Bakddb.  1S14  TJh  dgtitb  bouk  tf  lbs  tUi4  EnHid  {MB«enilii(  DUin.  emKBplUloB, 
nd  tb*  OM)  iMi  bees  tnnibitM  ud  nplilmd  bjCnnnr  (In  Dub  md  Otama'tStaaUn,  VoL  L.  Stldrlb. 
ieNtn'-»-IWXa*b«tBiiiiwl.bf  J.  a.  V.  En«tniBdt(ETliui;tn.in»).  Part*  ■/ PIMliu' vorki  h»* 
b«B  tnuliUd  lata  Engllab  bf  Tb.  Tifkr  (LoDdai,  ITST,  ITH,  mi).  wkI  iU  bim  bun  Inuktud  into 
rtMgb  uiA  prvMM  wMi  i  BoiniaaBtay  bjr  Boirtlltt  (Parii.  iWI'tU^ 

Of  Bodnv  warta  SI  natlnu  w«  BUI*  tbH*  of  0«*L  WIllL  OwlMli  (M^L  A  ilVirwUii,  fwu  iiiM' 

I>aBd,1«801,SMIii]Mn{A((<aI.i'MMniM«i«^Bi11<,im:  JfWMmUM  l%iM><a«.  if  to.  7^<r«:,  Hun- 
baif,  1M0;  ud  ^><  PleNii,  In  Pnlf 'a  Stal-tnt.  d.  eL  AU,\  HA.  HUkr  (In  hH  fiMiA.  dtr  Tkurii  dtr 
fMut  M  (tM  AlUn.  lU  pp.  tet-SlO,  Birlln.  19S71,  J.  A.  NoDdir  ( C:e»«r  AiiuadL  7/.  t :  OigtH  Jit 
«iHwM»r,  In  tM  jiM.  i«M-  jari  ^iod..  ftarHa,  INS,  ^  M  ar^.X  F.  Omar  <ta  lt>  ntiLtgam.  u  Um  pHia 
•dlUan  af  Iba  worki  M  PlotlBiiO,  Vtri.  OngarlTlDa  [In  ncbu**  ZMttkr./.  PIL,  XZVU  pp.  llt-lfl). 
Hob.  Zlmnermuin  {OfcK.  dtr  Jutt,  V1mii»,  1S68.  pp.  1t2-ltT\  C,  Berin.  Klrtbner  [ZHa  ntlntopliU 
if  iUiNii.  tCalK  leM),  Startt  (r'Mlii<  da  (Mw»  aaatanMa,  Sea-HapfdB,  l«M\  S.  Tolkmun  (ZHa  ilM* 
lt<r  antikm  AaOutOc,  tdtr  PtaHn;  AUl.  asm  ACUnM.  BlalHii,  ISCOX  Emll  Bnnnlns  (ZHa  £a^a  iwn 
AHAw*  M  PSottn,  im  ZviamiiuHhangt  ttnti  Sgtitnu  itirgt'Ultt,  afn  JltUrag  hp  fiucAfeOh  (far 
,daMttU,  BBtllAian,  1W().  A.  J.  TltHsfa  (Ca  a^ra^s  vsod  la  pafaw  aaiyw^da  mwMMI  fWto<a 
jniMH^nliu^i^  Anut  IBM).TalenUiirr(Hafteiinif  aataa  AHwadan  ««!»<  CaHaraateuflff  cm  JAm. 
//.>,.  In  i9uf<(iii>AdfHtU'an.te«i,  pL  118  Hq.),  Arthar  Rtcbttr  {Ktuplat.  Studittt;  ITtpi:  abB-Lebtii 
MhI  0*itlmtHtiBltt1uiig  4m  pletiit;  B^i:  Plotbt'i  LiArt  Mm  JalitwMl  dM  «afdpA(it.  6rmdlaft 
aadtar  J^lfoaopJUa,'  iT^TS:  <l(a  T/uo^oeli  ^nd  Pkylt  dit  FIMn ;  ff^flt:  dU  Fwyclialosit  in  rtaUtL ; 
m/t  t:  4ft  taa  dn  rmin.  Hall*.  IBM-tT).  Hcrm.  Fart,  milar  (XRMM  AxuUoHaa  Hnuamfltta 
£<M„  Barit*.  isn),  E.«reekar  (i>a  PfoMMiHUa  Hbrta^  t-ri  taaer«MiHw- >^  iW  nAai  a<  irvi  ™i  •■TMa 
MiMwn,  Maa.,  Btnabouri  and  IVIa,  1W<). 

J^»7i^rA  FVb  PletiiU,  aoupaiiM  tb  M.  appnrtil  flnt  Id  BODDHtlsta  vltb  tbe  kavl  aflllloBa  of  tha 
Anaada  la  lEM  abd  Kit,  (ban  In  rubrit.  B»l  6p.,  IT.  E,  Itll.  pp.  Il-UT.  od  U  tha  Oafonl  adiUoB  of 
tbo  AHOdi  In  IBW,  bal  net  In  tbe  Parla  edlllon.  agdn  In  Klrtbeff-i  cdlttoD,  Lalpa.  18M,  ud  Id  ColKit'* 
btaif.  UtH^  hrta.  1«M,  Gpptut.  PIL  m-lll.  ad.  int.  tttwctonnb.  /WyHjirH  ni.  Z>a.  ad.  KtriaH^ 
to  tba  ad.  or  ^oiiiiL  da  TIL  /V<*>'vor''«d.  Lalpa.  lUG-K;  ad.  Wrilarmun.  <b  Cohat'a  IHog.  U.  Parti, 
18B0,  app.  pp.  n-101.  PvpK}(Hl  ii^ftUk  r^  r±  m|n,  ad.  Ik  Bolttanlua  wllb  Iba  Vita  P^lhati.,  Bvina, 
iM  tbd  lb  Oit  Paria  adlUoR  of  P)»UbH  (iMCt.  FvrplV.  ^M  tU  BfU  ikialBcmtea  dif  AiutVtHm,  hi 
•anaavtlaB  witfa  Jamhl.  it  J^K.,  Vnlca,  ia»I,  and  la  Gala'a  ad.  oT  tba  aana  Tork,  OxDM,  ltl&  Av- 
f^l|ir.  di  qntnqut  vocitmt  ilet  it  taUgcr.  ArUMtUi  (ittnaiaeHii.'emiAt.iMx  theaama  la  pratlied  tomoH 
•dItlBH  tt  tba  OifaMv.  and  H  paUiihal  la  TdL  III.  dt  Iba  BiH.  MkaiL'i  tdltlSB  ar  ArMtotla.  Pnrpiitr. 
da  oMtaaiiMd  ai  aav  atUnaUwut  i  ftatwir,  ad.  Jac.  da  Bhoar,  Cliedil,  IICT.  Pnrpt^.  rpltL  ad  Uarftl- 
{■■>,  art  Angalna  Ualna.  Uttu,  IBIC  ud  Ittl.  ad.  J.  C.  CMnu,  IB  OjHiae.  DnMc.  ArWaiiftaaa,  Mu /..  Ldpa. 
inf.  ftr^igtU  U  pUloUfUa  M  araeaUa  UaNanrfa  RMvpwn  rlJittilst,  iO.  QaaL  TaW.  BwHa, 
lUS)  af.O.  Wolff,  Zla  luwtaaffM  onmlinw  oalola,  Bariia,  IBM;  Ptrpli^.  dt  abtttrumtia  tt  dt  antra 
ufrnptaram.  ad.  Bad.  narcber  (togalfaFr  Ttlb  ftrUan'i  Dt  Irat  AM*iaL  lU.}.  PaMa.  IStS;  Pcrp/L  pUIoa. 
i1«MiMI»#MMIalrfarte..  Aa«.  Huak.  Lal^lBM;  TTIkunn,  ftnvSalaH  ma  (Ja*  dnkrfrta*  daPtr- 
^Ayp*!  an  MiM*aa,  jKaJlais  la  tha  TInaL  Stud.  v.  Srtl.,  T.  1.  leti.  pp.  tIt-BM.  On  Purpb^rir,  tt.  Lucaa 
BotBtaD(ra*&a(lBr.  i>..tnlbapr>An  tabliMllllDn>ofPo<iihrrT'a*1irta,  Rant.  I ttO,  Cambridge,  t«gt, 
Mdia  fMrlit  MtU  Or,  IT.  p.  1,  ab.  tT),  Bmdia  {Abk.  d.  Mtri.  At.  d.  W4m.,  pKJd^l.  a,  19M,  jKt\%  aa^-). 
ndOniL  WBlir({7a6ardaa£ataiidaaft>rptvrwuid4a.dV<iaa««ffaaa<laateai'jUr(|1»ii.pnilliadta  WnU^ 
«d,  rf  ArtA.  AiflMlM  M  oraiMUa,  ata,  1^  1-tt,  UJt);  M  bit  nilc  akd^  tka  rapnWBMttaarf  Kaa- 
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HMoiln,  c£  B.  BeaUM  (AiivApr*.  aw  r4b  Am  r^Hb  ■liVlMiifglMiu.M  M*w  «  J(wv)Ild,  kwAA 

mA'.  "Kr.  cf«^<*«MO«^a<AMfo«r^Pu1t,lIinh.l«e4J;  09  hlinlitloB  loChrtetlutlr.HsKellMC 
(tn  Siitm'i  TlucL  ituartaUair^  IMO,  So.  1).  Jtl.  Btn»jo  ( AoipAraKaf  &>ki^  lt£>r  TMnimlffbtt.  <!■ 
JWH-ag  tur  atUtUM4ttuMc*U.  mU  trOUeluii  mm!  trklSmdfi  Jwuntaf  «.  Ptnilifrlg*  AaWjft 
SA<r  AHii<l«i««««  Bnlla,  IBMt,  *ad  Adult  gcUhr  (JM  fnr^ifr  ta  i«iA  TUk.  OMWMtorfa,  iMH, 
BcB,  IU1>.    Afytyr  en  <!«■  .ftftaWMWlin.  s.  d.  OriiA  m.  dtmt^  bf  &  Bahur,  BocdhHiMM,  IML 

Tho  BBtin  (d^  of  PlotiBQi  ma  I^oopati*  in  EgTpt  (Euiuqi.,  ViL  iSgplL,  p.  6,  BiriM. 
rf  aJL>.  He  luB«^  WM  uawillmg  stbd  la'  name  big  birtbiJaae  01  hii  pweoH,  or  the  tlaw 
of  hii  birth,  for,  mjt  Porph^ty,  hi*  dbdple  ( ViL  Plot,  ch.  1^  he  despiaMl  thew  aa  terre*- 
trial  matUra,  noA  he  iNiDed  ta  be  aahamed  of  being  in  the  body.  Forph7i7  atatea  (dut, 
ch.  1}  that  Plolibat  ^ed  nev  the  end  of  the  aecxind  year  aC  the  reign  of  daudiua  (S6S, 
■gauming,  as  wa  maf,  that  the  jeer  of  hia  reign  began  wltb  thedril  jma;  othenriae,  110), 
Mtd  tlut  (aeeording  to  infomatlon  given  to  Baalochiun,  hii  own  fellow'diBdpls)  he  waa 
then  aixtj-iii  jenra  old;  fhim  theae  data  PorphTtr  derives  iM  I^HiT)  aa  the  birth-jear  of 
Plotinua.  In  hia  tirentj-eighth  fear  Plolinua  applied  himielf  to  philoaophr,  and  liatonttd 
to  the  inatnictiana  of  the  man  then  &nKiue  at  Aleiaudna,  but  nona  of  Uiam  waa  able  to 
aatiaQr  hia,  till  at  laal  he  oame  to  Ammoniua,  in  whom  he  found  the  teacher  he  had 
•Onght.  He  remained  with  Annnoniua  till  the  jear  SdS  or  S43,  when  he  JcJned  himaelf 
t«  the  ezpedltioa  of  the  Emperor  Gordiu  against  the  Peraian^  that  he  might  leani  the 
Fwsian  philaaophj.  Ha  waa  presented  fWim  aocotDplLahing  thia  porpoae  bjr  the  uofbrto- 
Uta  iaaue  of  the  oxpedMim,  and  waa  obligml  to  fiae  for  hit  life  to  Antioch. 

nie  inference  of  aonM  hiatorfana  (Brucker,  for  eianiple,  lee  above,  p.  31)  tbat  notinu 
ma  a  diadple  and  adherent  of  the  Fotamo  who  la  mentioned  in  Diog.  L,  I.  31,  aa  tts 
founder  of  an  eclectic  aect,  ia  inrcorreet.  Suidaa  aaya  (1.  t.  Ilord/iuv) :  nor.  'AAifovilpeif 
Tfryotiiit  upt  AirfvianB  tail  /at'  ovrdv,  "  Fotamo,  the  Alexandrian,  living  before  and  after 
the  time  of  Anguatua,"  and  he  adds  that  he  waa  the  antbor  of  a  oommoDtarj  on  Plab/a 
JftyMttfE.  If  the  (tatemctit  of  Suidaa  ia  correct,  Diogenea  Laertiua  muat  aimpt;  hava 
copied  the  worda  of  hia  authwitj  (Diodea)  without  thoHght,  and  the  reference  in  th* 
trorda  xpi  ^17011  luu  ititicraii  rtr  ^ptan  turtix^  Wd  Osra/awef  must  be  to  the  time  of 
Angvftua.  Thia  Potamo  i^peara  to  be  identical  with  the  parson  mentioned  bj-  Plutardi 
(AioL,  61)  aa  "  Polaaio  the  Laabfao,"  one  of  the  teadiara  of  Sotion  the  Seitisn. 

At  the  age  of  fortf  feara  (IdJ  or  SM  i,  D.)  Plotinua  went  to  Home  (Porphjr.,  TU.  J%t, 
di.  3).  He  lucoaeded  there  in  finding  diadplea,  and,  later  atill,  ha  woa  over  U  his  doetriae 
the  Emperor  Oallienua,  aa  alao  hia  wifb  Sakjaiiia,  ao  that  he  ventnred  to  entertui  the 
idea  of  (bunding,  with  the  approval  and  aupport  of  the  Emperor,  a  philoaophera'  litj  in  J 
Oanpanu,  which  waa  to  be  aalled  PUloaopoUs,  and  whoaa  inlwbitaiita  were  to  live  ao-  ' 
Gordii^  to  the  Lcmi  of  Plato.  He  propoaed  to  live  in  it  himieU;  with  iui  diadplea.  6al- 
Uenna  waa  not  Indiapoaad  to  grant  the  philoaophar  the  daaired  parmiaaion,  but  lie  waa 
Aaanaded  flrom  ao  dcMog  by  hia  coimselorB,  and  the  plan  remiiiied  unezeouted.  Plotinna 
remain^  in  Rome  till  the  flrat  jear  of  the  reign  of  IL  Aureliaa  Oaudiua  (3GS  a.  n.),  Md 
then  ratlrad  to  Campania,  wlwie  he  <Ued  in  the  fear  269,  near  Uinturaa,  at  the  oounbT- 
■aat  of  Oaatridut  Rnina,  hit  admirer. 

It  la  evident  Ihim  hia  writii^  that  Plotinua  had  obtained  an  e^aot  knowledge  of  the 
dootrinea  of  all  the  phOoeopbieal  achoola  of  the  Greeki,  hj  reading  their  priodpal  woriia; 
that,  u>  partioolar,  he  had  atudied  Ariatotle  with  acarcel/  leaa  seal  than  he  had  studied 
Plata,  ia  expreaalj  csrtiOad  bf  Porphjiy  (Vila  Plot.,  eh.  14).  The  worka  of  Numeniua  » 
eaertad  a  powerful  ii^uenoa  on  hiaL  ForphTrj  recogniiaa  in  ITumeniua  a  forerunner  of 
Ammooiua  and  Plotiaua,  but  agreea  with  Amellna  and  Longinua  in  repelling  the  dtarggi 
raiaed  b^  aome  againat  Plotinu^  that  he  merelf  reproduced  the  taarhiiy  of  finmeniaa; 
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DQ  (lie  ooainrj,  he  m^s,  Plotioui  developed  the  PjrthBgoreui  and  Flatotdo  princtplM  frith 
br  graaUr  exacineis,  thoroughceBg,  and  dietinctneis,  than  anf  one  of  hU  predecessora 
{VitaJ^al^  chi.  17  leq. ;  !0  uq.).  At  the  SjiiouEiu  PlottnuB  oauaad  not  oolf  the  miUnga 
of  the  Platonuta  Berenil,  Croaiu*,  Numeoiua,  Gaiua,  aod  Atthnii,  but  alao  thoM  of  tto 
Peripatetics  Aipaaitu,  Alezaoder  (of  AphrodiataB  ?),  and  Adraatua,  to  be  read,  and  on  thwii 
he  baaed  hia  own  speculations  (Porpbf  r.,  VU.  Plot,  ch.  It). 

Plodnua  began  the  written  exposition  of  his  doctrinea  in  hia  fiftieth  rear  (Ifi3  a,  d.): 
His  Dumiucript  was  reriaed  afler  his  death  and  given  to  the  public  by  his  disciple  For- 
phfTj ;  7et  a  few  coines  made  ttom  the  original  had  prenoualj  oome  into  the  handa  of  bis 
mwe  familiar  disdplM. '  There  existed  also  in  ancient  timea  an  edition  bj  EuBtochini, 
reapecting;  which  the  notice  haa  come  down  to  as  that  in  !t  the  pe3rehol(^cal  iuTestigationi 
contBined  ia  JSnnead.  TY.  3--G,  and  which  belong  together,  were  divided  othenriee  than  In 
the  PorphTrian  revision,  the  third  chapter  coning  nearer  the  conunencement  of  Ibe  Bn. 
nead  in  the  ronoer  than  in  the  latter  edition.  All  the  msnuBcripta  now  extant  are  based 
on  tN  edition  of  Porphjry. 

The  works  of  Pla^nus  lack  the  srtistic  Tonn  of  the  Platonic  Dialogues,  and  etill  more 
their  dialectical  force ;  ;et  tliey  possess  a  certain  attraotiveneaa  IVom  the  eamest  Belf'«bati- 
donment  of  the  writer  to  his  thought  and  the  vuction  oFhis  slrle.  Porphjrj'  ascribes  la 
the  Plotinic  diction  terseneis  sod  wealth  of  ideas  (eWrovof  mi  rtMvmic)  and  leei  in  maojr 
parta  rather  the  language  of  religious  inspiration  (rd  ira>^  IvSbuiuh'  rat  iaraSuf  ^pd^u*) 
ttian  the  tone  of  instruction.  LoDginus,  who  combated  man;  ol  the  doctrines  of  nolinu, 
confeaaes,  nevertheless  (in  a  letter  to  Porphpy,  given  in  the  letter's  Vita  Flelta,  ch.  19)  his 
high  appredation  of  the  Plotinic  at^te  of  thought  and  expremion  (rh-  6i  rtiraf  t^  vpa^t 
ml  ruv  ivvotini  rdvdpdr  t^  riKvdrTra  ad  ri  fiXdmfov  rfc  rui-  ^i/TVIiiTuii  Sitfihtat  irtp- 
Pa3MvTO(  iyaiiai  soi  01^  uii  /itri  rbii  fUoyi/iurdruv  iytiy  ri  Tobm  jSi^JUa  faiv  or 
ithi  iTOf  f  TnTTMotf). 

The  sul^ects  of  the  flity-four  opuaculea  of  Plotimia,  which  Porphyiy  arranged  together 
In  six  Snitaad» — following,  as  he  himself  saya  (Pit.  Plot,  ch.  24),  the  method  of  Androntcua 
the  AristoteUui,  In  bringing  together  those  wbidi  related  to  similar  aubjects,  and  begin- 
ning with  what  was  eaaieat  to  be  understood — are  the  fallowing : 

Firtt  Bnnead.  1.  What  ia  meant  hf  iaov,  or  living  being,  in  general,  and  the  nature  of 
man  (in  chronological  order  the  tSd  treatise).  S.  Concerning  the  virtues  (chroDoiogicaily 
Oie  ISth).  3.  Couceming  dialectic,  or  on  the  Uiree  Btepa  in  the  process  of  lieing  to  the  . 
intelligible  (30).  4.  On  happiness  (46).  G.  Whether  happiness  Increasea  with  Its  duration 
(36).  fl.  On  the  beautiful  (1).  V.  Concerning  the  flrat  good  (prrmuni  boratm)  and  the 
other  goods  (M).  S.  What  objects  evils  are  and  what  is  the  origin  of  evil  (51).  9.  On  the 
uiilawf\i]Dess  of  aaidde  (16).  Porphyry  designates  {Vil,FhL,  ch.  34)  the  topics  of  the  flrst 
Ennead  in  general  aa  ethical  (rd  ffiuatTipa  or  rdf  ffluairfpa^  irmiBiatti).  The  place  assigned 
to  them,  however,  is  in  scJentiSc  regaiijs  inappropriate,  and  ia  also  scarcely  justifiable  on. 
didactic  grounds;  for  Plotinua  everywhere  maltes  the  ethical  doctrine  of  the  subfective  ele- 
vation of  the  individual  to  goodness  dependent  on  the  previously  developed  doctrines  of 
'  thri  wUch  is  good  In  itMlf,  of  being  and  of  the  soul  (cf.,  in  particular,  Ernuad.  I.  3,  1  intL). 

Second  BiMead{rar  fveutini  ermayayii).  1.  On  the  heavens  (40).  1.  On  the  revolution 
of  the  heavens  (14).  3.  Whether  the  stars  exert  inSnences  (S3).  4.  On  i)ie  two  kinds 
of  matter  (IS).  B.  On  potentiality  aud  actuality  (9B).  6.  On  qnaUty  and  esaenc*  (17).  " 
1.  Onlthe  possibility  of  complete  mixture  (37).  B,  Why  a  distant  object  appears  to  the 
eye  smaller  than  it  really  is,  whOe  a  near  one  appear!  with  its  actual  magnitude  (35). 
9.  Against  the  (Christian)  GnosticB,  who  give  out  that  the  world  and  its  author,  or  the 
Demiurge,  are  eva  (33). 
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Tlurd  ikatad  iiri  rd  irepl  Kda/tov).  ].  On  ttta  (3),  2  and  3.  On  prartdsDca  (41  and 
4SV  i.  ConcwninB  the  DsmoiL  charged  to  watch  otbt  at  (IS).  6.  Conaemlng  lore  (SO). 
6.  On  Uw  inpaaaibllitj  of  the  immsMrisl  (2S).  1,  Conoemmg  etemitj  and  time  (4G). 
8.  On  nabiM,  c«nt«mplation,  and  ths  One  (30).  9.  Tahoua  oousiderttlou  ree pecting  the 
nlatkiti  of  the  dirine  Noui  to  tlie  ideal,  and  respecting  the  eoul  and  the  One  (13). — Por- 
phjTj  Bays  (Ft.  Pt,  ch.  SB),  that  he  placed  the  Mventh  chapter  hare  iia  tA  rrpl  roi 
jljidvaB  and  the  efghtb  dia  tA  mfi  fbtfia^  ufaAajav,  bat  he  omits  to  aaj  anything  of  th« 
other  not  Isaa  important  duptera  of  tbli  Etmtad, ' 

Ibwih  Ennaatt  (to  vipi  ^luxvs).  1-  On  the  eisence  of  the  loul  (i).  1.  How  the  aoul 
hM»  the  middle  plaoe  between  IttdiTiailile  and  divifible  lubatance  (2S).  3-6.  On  Tariout 
pajtbologlcal  proUema  (31-39).  S.  On  HoM-perception  and  memory  (11).  1.  On  ttw 
aoul'a  immortally  (1).  8.  On  tha  deaoent  of  tlu  loul  into  the  body  (S).  S.  On  the  ques- 
tion, whether  all  aouli  are  one  (8), 

Fifth  Bnnead  (rd  npl  vov).  1,  On  the  three  original  hypoataaee:  the  Pirat  Being,  tb» 
Sous,  and  the  Soul  (10).  1,  On  the  genesla  and  ordsr  of  that  which  comes  aRer  tlie  First 
Being  (11).  3.  Bespecting  the  oognitire  eubaCancei  and  that  whjc^  ia  abore  and  beyond 
tham  (49).  i.  Beapeoting  the  One  and  the  manner  in  which  all  thioga  descend  from  it  (T). 
fi.  That  the  torrd  (InteUigUttes)  do  not  eiiat  outside  of  the  Noua ;  also,  on  the  Nous  and 
on  Ood  as  the  absolutely  good  (33).  6,  That  that  which  tnuisoeods  being  la  not  a  thiuli ing 
eaaancu,  and  what  it  is  that  possesses  thought  originally  and  what  poaBeeseB  It  derivatively 
(M).  1.  Whether  there  exist  ideaa  of  individual  objects  (IS).  S.  Respecting  lotelligibla 
beau^  (31).  9.  On  tha  Noin,  the  ideas,  and  the  exiatent  (6). — Porphyry  oonfeeaei  that  no 
one  of  theae  diapters  treat*  excluaively  of  Um  Nona. 

SixA  M^utead  (concerning  the  eziitent  and  the  Qopd  or  the  One).  1-3.  Of  the  genera 
of  the  exiatent  (the  Categories)  (43-44).  4  and  6.  That  the  existent,  since  it  is  one  snd 
the  same,  is  also  everywhere  entire  (32,  33).  S.  On  numbers  (34).  T.  On  the  plural!^  of 
the  truly  existent  and  ooncemlDg  the  Oood  (3S).  3.  On  human  and  divine  freedom  (39). 
B.  On  the  Qood  or  the  One  (9). 

The  chronological  order  of  these  flfty-four  treatisea  is  (aocordit^  lo  Porphyr.,  Tit  Flol, 
dis.  4-6)  the  following:  From  a.i>.  2G3  to  363:  Enn.,  1.  6.  (On  the  beautiful;  yet,  la 
reepeot  to  this  one  Porph.  (tiu  36)  expressea  himself  in  doubt),  IV.  1,  III.  1,  IT.  1,  7.  B, 
IT.  8,  V.  4,  IT.  9,  Tt  9,  V.  1,  V.  2,  II.  4,  ILL  9,  IL  J,  IIL  4,  L  9,  IL  fl,  V.  7,  L  3,  L  3, 
IT.  2.  From  2S3  lo  367 :  VL  4  and  B,  T.  6,  IL  fi,  III  6,  IT.  3-G,  IH  8,  T.  8,  T.  fi,  n.  S, 
TL  6,  IL  8,  L  B,  n.  7,  TI.  1,  VI.8,  IL  1,  IT.  6,  TL  1-3,  III.  7.  287-268:  L  4,  IIL  3 
and  3,  T.  &,  UL  5.  268-369 :  L  8,  IL  3,  L  1,  L  7.  Another  compoaition,  written  at  about 
the  same  time  aa  T.  8,  ia  mentioned  liy  Porphyry  ( Fit.  FloL,  ok  fi),  but  the  title  is  not 
given,  and  it  la  not  included  by  Porphyry  hi  any  of  ibe  Ermeadt. 

Philo  of  Aleiandria,  the  Jew,  had  introduced  the  diatioction  between  Ood  and  his 
«n»ld-building  foroes,  which  Utter  constituted  together  the  lUvine  Logos;  Plutarch  of 
CbMronea  had  treated  of  God  as  unknowable  in  his  essence  and  cognizable  only  in  hia 
irorid-oonstruating  aotJTlty ;  Numeniua  of  Apamea  had  hypostasised  Gh>d  bimaelf  and  the 
Seodurge  into  two  different  beings,  with  whom  the  wbrld  was  to  be  daaaed  as  a  UUid; 
and  Flotinos  went  Ihrther  In  the  like  direction.  With  Plato,  he  styled  the  Supreme 
BHence  the  One,  the  Oood  per  as,  but  denied  to  it— what  it  still  retained  in  the  doctrinea 
of  Phllo  and  Plutarch — the  epithet  of  Being  (ri  Bv),  for  he  taught  that  it  transcended 
Befog  (hctami  i%  omia^,  cC  Plat,  Agi.,  TL  G09,  see  above,  p.  133) ;  he  also  denied  to 
It  tite  bonl^  of  thought — in  oppotition  to  Numenius — alBrmbg  that  it  was  also  eialtad 
aboTB  the  rational  natare  {twintva  vo^ffcwc). 

Flotinus  pays  particular  atlenUon  to  the  demonstration  of  hia  fundatnental  doctrine, 
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)  Out  th*  One  1>  enltod  abora  the  Notii.  Tbt  tr««tiN  dMwd  b;  Por|di7T7  m  Um  ai^th 
In  the  third  Bmteai,  but  vhidt  od  dldaotlo  gronnda  tnight  properlj-  ba  plaoed  at  the  begin- 
ning of  th«  wliola  woric,  opatu  whh  tha  ptopoaitisn  with  which  Uie  JMqpAfute  of  Ariatotla 

,  begins  ("  All  man  Mtonlly  aeek  aftar  knawledga  '^  but  in  a  modlflsd  twd  sipanded  roitn, 
ttx.:  "All  tbhxga  tend  toward  thongbt"  [Atupio,  of  which  qwcaiolint  ia  tha  MfnologUal 
Bngjiah  aquivalent. — f)".].  Ha  Irtt  IntroduoM  tiiia  asMrUoo  u  a  sort  of  i^ful  pstxa- 
■tnm,  and  then  prooesda  to  juitl^  It  bf  MrioDs  and  aztended  •rgusantatioB.  Natura,  ha 
■aya,  Ib  the  uncMudoiu,  or,  aa  it  were,  the  ileeplnB  Logoa,  and  ih*  gift*  form  to  matter, 
ttat  die  maj  r^foioe  in  that  whidi  she  hat  formed,  m  in  a  Tnagnlfloant  draou;  tba  aanl  of 
dta  AJ]  and  the  aouls  of  men  And  tiwir  hlgbett  Kid  in  thoagbl;  action  ia  ant;  debQIty  af 
thou^t  (a^ivm  Srupat)  or  a  rwnlt  of  It  (ttcfiatolMiiiia),  the  fbrmar  when  it  talcaa  ptaca 
without  prerioua  reflecUon,  the  latter  when  it  iipreeededl^itidepeQdeDtthoagfat;  SMrwhicb 
reaaon,  aaTs  Plotlnui,  thoee  bofs  who  are  the  leait  giftad,  and  an  too  atupld  (br  jmnif 
Intellectual  actl*ftlea,  leBOtt  to  nannal  hbet.  Thosj^t  am  ba  dir«ot«d  is  a  riling  auflosH- 
aEoa  to  naton,  the  aool,  and  tfas  Koui,  becooibf  erer  more  and  aiore  ncllodwlth  the  object 
of  fiiou^t ;  bnt  then  Temabx  ever  inralTed  in  It  the  doal  dlatinotion  of  the  aot  of  koowii^ 
and  the  otject  of  ki]OwtBdge,aBdtUsBiuatbe  truanotoolyef  (behnmasKeutbut  otomj  ' 
Kova,  eren  tfae  diTiae  {rarrl  *p  vvWCnKrai  ri  nfrrfr).  Bnt  duaUqt  impliea  nniQr,  and  thia 
mit^  we  moat  aeek  to  diaeonr  (tl  M  Ito,  M  rl  rrpi  rim  ivo  hi§ui/y  The  Nona  cannot 
llaelf  be  the  nnltj  aougfat,  aince  it  ia  neaeaukraj  anbjeet  lo  the  dualitj  abore  pointed  out. 
Separate  the  Nona  ^tellect)  troK  flie  tatriv  (intalligible)  and  it  will  no  longer  be  Nona. 
Hence  that  whldi  ia  prior  to  duali^  ia  abore  and  beyond  the'Noua  (rl  rpdrtpm  rue  Ma 
ToSmm  itriitnva  iti  lov  tivu).  The  One  oan  no  yiore  be  va^rdv  than  Nona ;  for  Uie  *«rr^ 
ia  alao  inseparablT-  united  with  flie  Nous.  If,  therefora,  it  can  neither  be  Voui  nor  toTrdv, 
ft  must  be  that  thnu  wUdi  OMch  alike  is  derired.  It  i*  net,  however,  for  this  naaoa 
irtaUonal,  bat  aupra-rationBl  or  tranacendins  reason  (inrtfi^^far  ripi  vni  tiea).  It  is  to 
tiie  Kous  what  light  ia  to  die  eye  {Btmtad.  TL  1).  It  is  nore  liniple  than  the  Noui^  linaa 
the  produciiig  ia  alwaja  aimpln'  than  the  produced.  Juat  as  the  uaitf  of  the  ptint^  of  the 
Mdinal,  of  the  soul  fa  the  hii4>e"t  elenent  In  llieat  eziatencea,  eo  nnitj  in  itaalf  ia  that  - 
wbldi  ia  absolutelj  flrat  in  ontologieal  regards.  It  la  the  prindple,  the  aonrce,  end  tho 
power  traa  which  tme  being  deaoenda.^-Plotiiiua  here  hypoatasizea  the  last  reauh  of  ab> 

,  stmotlon,  and  makes  of  it  a  belag,  existing  apart  IVoai  other  beings.  He  then  legsrda  it 
SB  the  principle  of  that  (Vom  which  II  waa  abstraoted,  and  aocordingly  identlSee  it  with  the 
paity. — Just  as  be  who  has  loolied  at  the  hsaTeni  and  aeon  tlie  lustre  ef  the  itara,  thinks 
of  and  aeeka  to  diaoorer  ttie  artist  who  Oshionad  the  heeaens,  ao  mast  be  who  baa  bahetd 
and  known  and  admired  the  intelligible  world  (rAi>  vofrh>  k^^uv),  se^  for  Ha  artfat,  and 
■aka  who  then  It  is  that  has  called  Into  existence  this  more  glorious  worid  of  the  IntelU; 
lible  iyo^ie)  and  the  Intellect  (ymit). 

ne  dUforenoe  between  the  fundaments  doctrine  of  Flotinns  and  the  ooireapeoding 
doctrine  of  nato  Is  tety  dearly  eipraoaed  in  the  eoBpariaona  inatitutad  by  esdi.  Plato 
eowpares  the  ida*  <it  ttte  good,  aa  the  hl^ieat  in  the  world  of  Ideaa,  to  Uia  son,  as  that 
whidi  ia  highest  in  the  aeuslble  worid ;  PIoUnQB  covpsrot  tfae  same  idea  ai  the  erwlru  of 
the  ideal  world  to  tho  vrtatar  t>t  the  senriUa  worid  With  another  application  of  the  na- 
tonio  figure,  Flotinus  ctHnpares  Um  One  to  light,  the  Nova  to  the  aon,  and  the  sonl  to  the 
moon  [Bmea^  T.  B.  d).  Plotinua,  nevertheleaa,  belicTsd  himself  In  agreement  not  only 
with  FUto,  but  alao  with  the  (Jdest  {^oeotdun.  He  says  (Ameod  7.  1.  B)  that  wltk 
Plato  the  Nous  waa  the  Demiurges,  hence  the  Cense  (bItid^  bnt  that  Rate  mtfntidnsd 
the  eiistencs  of  a  bther  to  this  Ganse,  and  that  this  hther  was  tfae  Good  (riyoMr),  wbicfa 
la  superior  to  botb  teasOM  and  bring  (r4  itUtaa  mi  Mi  heiaaia  aiaSaf).    fiata,  he  eon- 
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tbMM,  i^Um  ths  tani  Ids*  ta  Btiac  «i4  Vmc,  h4  »vat,  tbetOoN,  Un  eoBddM«4  tbs 
UhI  u  twTuv  Uw  lteo4  tor  it*  mump.  FkiduM  onrliMkR,  Is  ihte  pwuwilLaD,  th*  fiH 
UwtrUwtwBittM  aood,l«B*nwpl«eM,  >'t)M  Ua*(>fth«a«(>(|,''MMpr«HiM>vh|chU  , 
Moided  by  Platoui,  «b4  » tba  aovmry,  diMioMlT  (ffim*  (hit  IM  uriadpl*  of  tte  IdMf 
^  iueir  uU  Uwl,  but  vulM  4boT*  UImUV  (AwmhI  V.  |,  •)  TL  1.  U:  i^xi  H  r) 
«Mi<bnv  oil  rt  jixvMi  A^uim,  W.'  of  <•  «••  fVti  '•tP")!  *?  *•  «*«i«i  >•*»■■  » 
irbioh  HMo  ooaoeivM  dw  Oao4  M  mptrior,  notivwi  uMUmwda  not  tka  Us*  of  3«wk  . 
bu(  tba  sui»  «f  all  Uaw  Thaw  ijogm*.  omtiwwi  riottwiy  vm»  t«Kh«4  upm  itaNidy , 
Ufw*  4t>  tiBw  of  PUto  bf  FHineaidH.  Fbo  i^btlr  t4wtifled  Uw  ntrtMt  and  tto  Ho«a, , 
aiid>apH«led  Uwiv  fnm  tba  SetMiblai  WtvhM  he  pfec— dod  to  ueiq  this  mUf  of  buo^ 
tui4  UuHtght  the  bighaat  o(  aU  uniliei,  he  pioQ*e<l«l  iaenatly  aad  laid  hntwlf  open  la 
dilidom.  wbicli  nuiBt  rHU  laaogawa  ip  tiua  pnWadad  Hoilj  a  imI  ^rall^.  JhU  Oa 
FarqunulM  of  tha  FUtwa  Cialogua,  aaja  Platioua,  diwri»ln»toa  awn  uaixlf  (ilb 
aoKiL  T.  1.  i).  Bor  did  it^oMgonA  vl"i  po«>i«4  t^  Houa  w  &r«t  wfi  nnplaat,  «^  hid 
antiqua  oMuwr  hit  upM  t))a  {wadM  touth.  1)10  iww  nar  ^  Mid  of  jLriatollB,  br  whani| 
liL  yrii^  tha  Noua  waa  6nt  i>  mok,  FloiiDui  aeaka,  aenrtbelaaa,  to  £0"  that  bia  own[ 
doctrina  ia  tha  iMvitaUe  oQuaaquMoa  of  wrtain  AriatotaUaa  taaBhinga.  la  Seraalitu  aad 
^pedoola*  )ia  diaaoTSta  at  ImM  k  •^■ntion  of  thainwUjgible  frontbeaennblt;  taitaf 
fU  (he  pluloaojfwn  beEpra  Plato,  b*  doda  tha  pTtbagerMwa  N«d  Fbcaeitrda*  nwft  fHeuUy 
to  hia  coDBepiiotia  (AwiNl  T- !■  >)•  TbaFj-lhavoreaaa  ■avthattheOiM.iiaanltadaban 
aU  Mntnnetf,  admittad  onlfof  nagatfva  datennii^tUBa,  and  th#C  arM  anltf  aauU  bt' 
(•cribed  to  it  onl}' ia  tha  aanw  of  tha  nega(i<^  of  liliinli^,  fcv  which  i«a»(w  Hm?  liva  H  th^ 
q^nlKilical  name  of  Apojlg  (OmM^  T-  6. 4)-  Pkttiiuia  qocfideFs  hiinael^  tbarefon,  jnatiAa4' 
In  drawing  tlie  gBtural  codcIiwod  that  hia  doctntiei  K  far  OoD)  beisg  new,  ws*  known  tnti 
to  the  earliast  philoaopberi,  tbou^  iniufflmaiitlr  ^oT^lopad  by  thanv  and  in  the  develop- 
nwnt  aun>'>^ '■r '>j°>*^'f  li*  Pt«<^^  to  Auniah  ueralf  an  arafeeia  of  what  thaaa,  Ua  pr*! 
dMeaaoTS,  had  alieadj  taught  (roif  vm  Mfovf  ii^ftrit  UtwiK'  >f}«viwu,  .Biaiadi  V.  1.  8). 

Jo  what  (aanaer  ths  Uaaj,  oi  plurality,  wai  erolvad  fh>n  the  One  ia  a  praUaaa  oa' 
whose  Bolution  Plotinua  doe*  not  ranture  without  a  praUninuy  praj"'  to  the  Dai^  Ibr ', 
the  Kift  of  correot  diaoerouent  {Bmtad.  T.  l.  6).    Ila  i«>aota  tha  atteispted  paathetaB* 
aolu^on,  aooording  to  whieb  tha  One  y  at  tha  auna  time  Allj  tha  Odb,  be  aaya,  it  ^  al)  I 
thinga,  but  before  all  (fhneod.  III.  8.  B).    The  Ona  it  at  onoe  noUuiog  and  all  thinga;  thf  1 
fonnar,  ^ece  all  liUv«  are  poaterior  V>  tha  One,  tba  laUar,  inaantucb  aa  *U  aia  datiTed> 
ttom  it  (Smtead.  TU.  1.  33).    It  j«  not  by  ditialou  that  aU  tbinga  Ktt  deriTed  tnn  it,  ainaa 
then  it  would  caaae  to  be  Ona  (EoMad.  ilL  S.  B).     Bamw)in|  itaelf  in  ropoaB,  iU  product*    ^ 
ariae  from  it  aa  if  by  radiatioii  (trifx^i^f),  Juat  aa  tba  auu  anuta  fhm  itaalf  tha  brightr 
tieaa  which  aunoiinda  it  (Jiwuaj.  T.  }-  >)•    Bat  •many  riiBiaiiltiHa  (amain  >n  tba  wf  ot 
thia  bypotheai^  which  Ptotinui  iriU  not  oonwaL    Waa  tha  plnrality,  which  tba  One  haf  \ 
diacharged  tram  itaelf,  originallj  omtaiaed  in  the  Ooa  or  notT    If  the  aOrmatiTa  ba  truai 
titan  the  One  wai  not  atriot)?  one  j  if  tha  n^ativa,  bow  oould  tha  Ona  giva  that  whteh  It . 
4id  not  poaaeas  T    Jim  KlMtion  of  thia  difficulty  ia  found  b  the  trpnaoanding  fowar  of  thf  | 
Ow^  which  lattei,  aa  the  superior,  can  lead  forth  (torn  the  anperabundanca  of  ita  perfeo-  i 
tlon  the  inferior,  without  having  oontained  the  latter,  aa  aut^  in  itaelf  {Simeaii.  T.  Z  1 ;  > 
hv  yip  TlXiiar  oZoir  vtrtpepfmi.  tai  nt  inccpit^pef  s^rov  n-cinxvcl'  i^is).      Hon  acpedally, 

the  poeaibili^  of  the  gsnaaii  of  all  thinga  fhm  tba  One  ia  gnmndad  ia  tha  ovonmatanc* 
tfaat  tfis  One  la  bot^  aTarTwhara  ud  yet  in  no  ^aea.  If  it  war*  tboftj  ararTWbMa,  it 
would  ba  all  tUaga  and  aa  not  ona;  but  liuaa  it  la  alao  nowhsre,  it  Mlowa  HM  whOa 
aJi  (hmga  azlat  tfaMugh  tba  One,  b  vlrtua  of  ita  belug  enrywhere,  they  exist  aa  dtAren. 
ttated  from  Oia  One,  In  rittue  of  Ita  baiag  nowhera  (#m««<).  JU-ihii, 
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The  trnmediate  prcMhiot  of  ttaa  CIim  ta  tlM  Vva»  (SmmwI  T.  1.  6  and  TO  The  Utter  U 
an  lintB«  Ituda)  of  th»  fortaer.  Ai  tba  product  of  the  One,  the  imege  tuma  towanl  tho 
One  in  order  to  graap  and  comprehend  U,  and  through  tU*  "nrf  turning  (ciriarpaff)  It  b»> 
C0BM«  Noua  (reaaon),  Tor  all  theoretical  comprehendon  ~u  eiUter  ol^otc  or  *mr  (wivw-peN 
ceptlon  or  rational  apprehendon) ;  it  la  the  Ibimer  onlj  when  the  ol^Ject  of  compreheniitai 
(i  lenalble,  hence  when  thla  object  !•  aupra-a^aibls  tt  I*  vmt.  The  Koua  i*  tn  dietinetion 
from  the  Om,  mibject  to  diDbientiatlon  (^fpAriK'X  in  that  the  daalitj  of  knowing  and  known 
lelnhereDt  Id  t(;  for  even  when  bothtbeM  temware,  in  Tact,  Identical  (in  self-knowledge)^ 
the  Ideal  dUhrence  lenai&a.  The  Nona  Indudea  in  ttaelf  the  world  of  Ideas  (£imaul.  III.  Bj 
T.  6).  "nie  Idea*  have  tlteir  maleriBl  coDBtltutioii,  but  it  i«  a  aupra^enrible  nature  (A»- 
mad.  IV.  4.  4 :  n  di  l<ep^  tori  tal  ri  iioptohiaKm,  nrpt  ft  4  ''Q^op^i  '"r»  ipa  col  Uf  4 
T^  /upt^r  iizoiitvv  Koi  i(i  rd  tnmitv''i>9i> '  Iti  ri  nia/iof  murit  iariti  ial,  luiBHia  il  ohn^ 
Inttov,  mnt  it  M'otmf  au  l(  6}ik,  mnl  iti  lhi»  iltiof).    That  the  Ideaa  are  immanent 

tin  the  Nona  aod  do  not  ezM  exteraall;  U>  it  (tn  oIk  l(u  rm  vm  ri  vrurri)  a  the  lecond 
eardfnal  pi^t  of  Hie  Ptotkiic  doetrtoe.  Plotlnua  dtee  Hato'a  utterance  hi  Ibe  nmaem, 
tiiat  the  Nous  look!  at  the  Ideas,  which  are  hi  "the  IMng"  (iv  r^  S  ion  iumf,  and  Baya 
that  from  thia  it  m^ht  appear  lliat  the  Ideaa  were  prior  to  the  Nona ;  but  if  that  were 
BO,  the  Nona  would  onl^  poaseea  In  Itasif  repreaentatiDna  of  tlie  trot/  existent,  and 
ttot  the  latter  Itaelf,  hence  not  the  truth,  which  would  then  lie  be7ond  Its  sphere.  Plata 
can  only  have  Intended,  therefore,  to  aaaert  the  identit]'  of  the  Nous  with  that  iDtellectnal 
world  in  which  exist  the  Ideaa  (the  niaiiot  viwric  or  the  A  lari  (uov).  The  inielligibte  i 
(hht^)  la  not  subatautiallj,  but  onlj  Ideally,  diattngutahable  IVom  the  Nona ;  the  aame 
extslence  la  Intelligible,  in  ao  Ikr  aa  it  poaaessea  the  attributea  of  repose  and  unitj  (ordaif, 
tvi^tlt,  ^'X"),  and  Kous,  in  ao  ftr  aa  It  exerdaea  the  act  of  knowing  iHtneBtL  III.  9.  I). 
The  Nona,  C  e.,  the  divine  and  true  Koua,  cannot  err;  if  it  had  not  the  truth  in  itaelf,  but 
onlj  Imagea  of  the  truth,  It  would  err  (rd  V"^  'S"  "u  "i^v  ^^9^),  It  would  not  par- 
ttcipate  In  Ae  truth  (ImaiO'K  oiifitiiif),  and  woi^ld  yet  be  subject  to  the  false  belief  that  ft 
posseaaed  the  truth ;  It  would  then  not  be  Nous  at  all,  and  no  place  whatBoerer  wouM 
remain  for  tfae  truth.  Il  is,  Iherefbre,  incorrect  to  seek  for  the  Ideaa  |rd  varrii)  outside  d 
I  the  Koua  {aa  did  Longlnus),  or  to  luppoae  that  the  Nous  coatalos  ooly  images  or  ImprM- 
eloDs  (riToi)  of  that  which  exists :  on  the  contraij,  one  muBt  confeaa  that  tn  the  true  Koua 
Uie  Ideas  are  Immanent  {Bimead.  V.  I.  1  and  S).* 

^e  Soul  is  the  Image  {diaioii)  and  product  of  the  Nona,  Just  aa  the  Nous  la  of  the  • 
Ooe  {Etauad.  V  1.  T  -  i^;r4r  yeovi  ivCf).  Aa  being  only  the  Image  of  the  Nous,  the  soul 
Is  necessarily  of  Inferior  rank  and  character,  though  none  the  leaa  really  divine  and  en* 
dowed  with  generative  force.  The  soul  luma  In  a  double  direction  toward  the  Nous,  Its 
producer,  and  toward  the  material,  which  is  its  own  product.  GomiDg-  forth  from  the 
Nous,  the  soul  extends  Itself,  as  il  were,  into  the  corporeal,  Juat  aa  the  point,  extended, 
becomea  a  line;  there  is,  therefore.  In  the  soul  (snd  this  is  In  acoordance  with  Plato'a 
teaching  Id  the  Tiinaait)  an  ideal,  indtvlsible  element,  end  a  dlvtaikile  element  which  goes  * 
to  produce  the  material  world.    The  aoul  is  an  Immatarlal  substsnce,  not  a  body,  nor  the    J 

•  Ntithfr  tbs  dootrin*  of  LonilniK  n«  (hit  or  PlotlBBi  It  Idtntlal  iHlh  PlMa'i  doctrlaa :  Flito  rcfve, 
■  atBtstatHMUOflba  WDtld.utlUu<mmuentin  tha1dts(irih>Oood,iBillD  Iba  dUlofne  SdpA.  (p.  M^ 
trim*  whit  ml  pnlablr  In  Ibt  Mftsnliif  ■  potO*  penonlSntJan  hu  ilnadf  bHOBM  m  DitUr  of  dnctrhi*— 
■wOaa,  lift.  uliiiMtoB,  >ad  nHoB  an  aacritiad  to  tba  Idoaa.  te  ihit  Uidt  nlatkB  la  tjia  Uddi  la  aalthie 
taut  at  tBtaaaaBte  Bor  that  of  itwiaaandaaa,  bat  tha  Waoa  la  iBrnmant  In  tham.  TliBt:lia  Uaaatruanad 
tfc*  twnan  Nona  ta  JaaUf  resofslied  aa  Plato'l  docMna  both  bj  Plottnaa  and  Laoflnaa.  It  lOllowgd  eb> 
Ttoulr  tma  tlH  anraniant  of  Plotloia.  ibat  ba  moat  eltliar  refiiaa  is  naii  a  kaairladfa  B(  tha  M(M  or 
ria*  Bita  tkam  alio  Innaaant  la  i)m  iMsun  Koaa. 
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2iannoa7,  nor  tlw  antelediy  of  Um  bodj  ud  isKpuable  from  the  lottor,  iliiDe  not  onlj  tlw  | 
'    N«iia,  but  *l«o  m«nioi7,  ind  aven  the  beulty  of  peTception  and  ths  psTchickl  force,  wLIdi 
UOldi  the  bodj,  are  leperable  fhim  the  bod^  (Plotm.,  iqi.  Euseb.,  Pnepar.  Kv.,  XT.  10^ 
Tbeis  exiitB  ■  real  plunlitf  of  souU;  the  highest  of  ell  U  the  eonl  of  the  world;  but  the  \ 
reat  ere  not  mere  parte  of  the  wortd-Mul  {Eanmd.  IT.  3.  1 ;  IT.  9).    The  aoul  panDeatee  ' 
the  body  m  Are  permeates  air.    It  ia  more  correct  to  aaj  that  the  bod;  is  in  the  soul  than 
that  tha  aoul  is  in  the  bodj-;  there  ia,  therefbret  a  portion  of  the  soul  in  whioh  thwe  is  no  ' 
haij,  a  portion  to  vhoae  AmctUma  the  oo-operetjon  oT  the  bod;  is  unneoeaaaiy.    But  nei-l 
ftar  are  the  aenauoua  flioultles  lodged  in  the  bod;,  iriiether  in  ita  individnal  parts  or  In  , 
die  body  u  a  irhole;  thej  are  only  pi«MUt  with  the  bodj  {mptittu,  rapauria),  the  aaQl| 
lending  to  each  bodilj  o^^  the  force  neoeeaaij  ibr  the  execution  of  ita  fnocUooa  {Ouiead. 
IT.  3.  13  and  13).    Thua  the  wml  is  preceat  not  onlj'  In  tlie  individual  patts  of  the  bodj, 
tmt  in  the  whole  bodj,  and  present  eTerjwhere  in  ita  eotiretj,  not  divided  among  the  djf-  ■ 
fereot  parts  of  the  bodj;  It  is  enUrelj  in  the  whole  bodj,  uid  entirelj  in  ererj  part    The  i 
aoot  IB  divided,  becanae  it  is  in  all  the  parts  of  its  bodj,  and  if  ia  undivided,  because  it  is  ' 
«ntirelj  in  all  parts  and  in  orerj  part  {/uptvri,  frri  h  traat  /tiptai  rm  tr  ^  horn,  oftlpantif 
it,  tn  6)i^  h  -ram  not  ka  iryani  o^rvil  U^,  EknMd.  IT.  3.  1).     The  aoul  it  per  t  indlvi- 
■ible,  being  divided  oulj  as  related  to  the  bodlea  into  which  it  enter^  since  these  could  not 
noeive  it  if  it  remained  undivided  iflnd.).     (It  Is  obvious  that  Plotinna  aonght  bj  this   I 
qnalillcation  to  eaoape  the  objection  of  Bevems  to  the  Platonic  doctrine  of  the  mixed 
nature  of  the  substance  of  the  bouL)    The  soul  is  esBentiallj  in  the  Nous,  aa  the  Nous    I 
la  in  the  One;  but  the  aoul  contalna  the  bodj  (Anewi  T.  6.  9).     The  Divine  extends  lh>m    ' 
the  Om  to  the  soul  (fimeod  T.  1.  1).      ~ 

The  Bonl,  in  virtue  of  its  moUlitj,  begets  the  eorpoi«al  {Bitmad.  m.  1.  10 ;  cf.  IT.  3.  9  > 
L  S.  6).    That  material  bodies  pcosess  a  (•AsfruAim  (hrouf/invi'),  wlildi,  itself  unchained,  is 
tlia  antijeot  of  manifold  changing  forms,  ia  inferable  (aa  Plato  tead»es)  tVom  Bte  trantiticai 
of  varioua  kinda  of  matter  into  each  other,  wberobj  it  is  made  obvioua  that  there  are  no  i 
detennituite  fonna  of  matter  which  are  original  and  onchangeable,  auch  as,  for  example, 
ttM  four  elements  of  Empedodes,  but  that  aU  determination  arisea  Ihnn  the  union  of  form 
(fKipf4)  and  unqualifled  matter  (ii^).     Hatter,  in  the  most  general  sense  of  the  word, 
ia  the  bawa  or  "depth"  of  eadi  thing  (ri  pHhc  inivmi  4  ^^)-     Uatter  ia  darkness,  aa 
the  Logos  is  light     It  baa  no  real  being  ^t  is  /^  Sv).     It  is  ths  qualiCativelj  indetenniiwte 
Ifitnifov),  whldi  is  rendered  determinate  bj  the  accession  of  girm ;  as  deprived  of  form 
it  ia  evil  (nwA'),  as  capable  of  receiving  forms,  it  (s  of  an  intermediate  nature  between 
good  and  bad  [jiioor  aya8<A  aal  sanov).    But  ths  matter  in  the  ideaa  ia  onlj  in  bo  far  simi- 
lar to  that  whidi  ia  in  aenaible  ol^ecta,  as  both  fUl  under  the  general  designation  of  "  the    ' 
daik  deptti ; "  in  other  respects,  the  difi^rence  between  theae  two  kinds  of  matter  is  aa    ' 
great  aa  that  which  exists  between  ideal  and  eenaible  form  (SiA^opiv  yt  /^  tA  cmnaiAv 
ri  n  h  i»if  vp^nii  t6  n  hr  role  oi^Trott  vtripx"",   iii^op6f  re  4  {li^,  Saov  Jul  ri  tUof 
ri  ittualitnav  hp^dv  Itifofim);  as  that  fonn  (/u>p^)  which  is  peioeived  bjtbe  aenaes  ia 
onlj  an  hnage  (dJbAov)  of  ideal  form,  so  tito  the  subatratum  of  the  sensible  world  is  onlj 
an  image  or  stiadow  of  the  ideal  aubstratum ;  thia  latter  haa,  lilu  the  ideal  form,  a  true  | 
eziBtence,  and  ia  rlyhtly  called  •Aeia,  substance,  while  the  deaignstion  of  the  subatratum  ' 
of  aenaible  thinga  aa  substance  is  incorrect  (B/tntai,  II.  4). 

Hotlnns  auljects  the  Ariatotelian  and  also  the  Stoio  doctrine  of  oetsgocisa  to  a  minute    , 
'  criticinn,  of  which  the  fundamental  idea  ia  that  the  ideal  and  the  aenaible  do  not  faQ    | 
under  the  aane  categories.     He  then  oBbrs,  himself,  a  new  doctrine  qfCBtegories.    In 
agreement  with  the  (Platonic  T)  Dialogue  Sophi^f  (^  SGT  aeq.),  he  deaignatea  as  Ainda- 
nental  fonns  of  the  Ideal :  being,  rea^  motion,  ideally,  and  difference  (A*,  vrieii,  niv^eit, 
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TmirinK,  Hxl  hipinit).  Ibe  nttogoriM  wbidi  tpplj  to  His  Mitailria  world,  taken  in  tli« 
HDW  ItSK  giren  to  tliea,  mw  not  Um  MBM  wUb  tfacw  of  tba  iile*l  world,  jet  diey  are  ' 
'  not  entirely  diffbrent ;  Ibaj  ere  hoMOiiTmoae  willi  the  latter,  but  h«  to  Iw  undentood 
''  polr  la  an  auelogoui  aenee  (dti  .  .  ,  mrra  ivaJ^if  ml  J/iiwiyit|i  itftpit^v).  Plotinua 
■eeke  to  reduce  Ibe  Ariitoteliev  ntegwiM  to  Qum  enajwo  of  tba  ideal  oetafonee 
(AmoiJ.  TL  1-3). 

The  eeaenoB  of  bew^'  cooaiate  not  m  mere  »yiata»ttT,  bnt  Is  the  eupTeBecj  of  the 
U^ier  over  ttie  lower,  of  the  idea  ever  BMtter,  of  tlie  ioul  over  the  body,  of  reaeon  ami 
CWKbeie  over  tbe  loul.  Artietio  lepreeeotatioo  imitKtea  not  toerelj  Mnaihle  olijecu,  but, 
In  ita  higheit  devek^sneat,  the  idsai  tbeneelvee,  ef  which  eentible  objecte  ate  imagee. 

In  oouequenoB  of  tbeir  deeoeeC  inte  eorporesJitj,  the  mhiIs  of  men  have  rorgotteu  their 
diTlne  origin  and  become  uanindful  of  the  Hearanlr  Father,  Tber  wlahed  to  be  loder 
I  pendeat,  reiinoed  [a  tbeir  aeir-iordsliip  (r^i  avnfai-au^),  and  All  conatanUr  farther  and 
farther  from  God,  Eariettiiic  their  own  di^itf,  end  peyinc  honor  to  that  which  wee 
inMt  co&tamptiUe.  Eraoe  the  need  of  aian'i  oonTereion  to  that  wtdidt  la  the  idm* 
'  exeeUeot  iJbmfod.  T.  1.  1).  Ifan  baa  not  loat  hie  tHedon ;  the  eeaenca  of  fheedom— aajs 
Flotinua,  in  agreMeent  with  ^rlatotle — ia  the  ebeenee  oT  constraint,  combined  with  litiovU 
edge  (jaf  pif  ima  rw  (uUrai,  Awod.  VL  8.  1).  Bom*  m«i  reniala  burled  in  the  aeo* 
Buoua,  holding  pleasure  to  be  the  oolr  good  and  peia  tiie  onlj  evil ;  tbej  seek  to  attaia 
the  former  end  to  avoid  the  latter,  aad  thia  Qtej  regard  at  their  eriadom.  Othera,  who 
are  arable  of  riaiiig  to  a  certain  point,  but  are  jet  uaaUe  t«  diacern  that  whidi  ia 
abore  then,  becoaie  ^j  Tirtuoaa,  and  devote  tbeDuelrea  to  practicel  life,  aintag  merelj 
to  make  a  right  choice  trom  among  thoae  thinga,  which  are  after  all  onlj  of  an  inferiar 
natnre.  But  there  tl  a  tMrd  claaa  ef  men  of  divine  nature,  who,  gifted  with  higher 
power  and  keeuai  vision,' ^rn  toward  the  radiance  which  ahioei  ftan  above  and  riae 
Into  its  preeence;  ttwj  riae  above  die  region  of  obscuring  mists  and,  desplaing  all  that 
is  of  tha  eertb,  sc^oura  tbar<S  where  la  their  ttue  btherlaiid  end  where  thej  become 
partakers  of  true  joj  (Bmtad.  T.  S.  1).  Virtue  is  dedned  bj  Plotinua,  with  Pleto,  m 
teaamblance  to  Ood  (0t^  ifieui$iv<u,  Mmmi.  L  3.  1),  and  sometimes,  also,  as  activity 
oonlbmed  to  the  nature  of  the  agwt  {^vtfyuv  mri  t^v  ewoimr),  at  obadieoce  to  reeeoq 
(htaltai  Uyov),  deBniiioDe  whldi  recall  tlw  dootrinea  of  Arialotla  and  tlw  Stojca.  Plotinus 
^atinguiahee  between  dviland-pur^^^  virtues  and  virtues  whldi  render  Ibelr  poaseaeor 
.  like  Qod.  Tlw  (avil  virtues  (n-aJtriea)  iprrm!)  are  pnctical  wiedom,  courage,  lemperanoe, 
andjustioe,  the  latter  in  tits  sense  of  "atteiUioo  to  one's  own  Inisineea,  whether  ea  a  ruler 
or  aaubjeet"  (tlviorpaYia  ipx^  ^ifH  aol  tvv  ip;(r«i8ai);  the  putiTjing  virtuee  (toBipatiti 
I  dtUver  men  from  all  sin  {iflopria),  bj  naking  him  to  flee  from  whatever  pertains  merelj  to  : 
^  Mnae,  while  the  third  deea  of  rirtuea  end,  not  ia  deliverance  titm  sin,  but  in  identiflcstioB 
(  with  Qod  (oil*  liv  6fiafir!at  ihmi,  &iM  'St^  livai).  In  the  virtues  of  the  lest  class  those 
of  tha  Brst  are  repeated  in  a  higher  eenee  (4  duuneivv  4  /aHuir  ri  irpif  vouv  htprtiv,  r> 
ii  aofpeviiv  i  Aav  itpif  inpv  o^ptfi,  4  "  evdpcfa  airMu  *af  i/uiueai  ni  wpi(  i 
filtiwti,  iitp6ic  h-  T^  t^tf,  .  .  'pit  yew  i  <^WHf  9oti»  aal  fiiivpaic,  Anmd.  t  i). 

The  last  and  hi^ieet  Nkd  1<H'  man  Is  (ottatto  alawtftM  to  the  one  trulj  Oood.  This 
elentkn  ia  uil  effecCusted  bj  thought,  but  bj  a  higher  Eacultj ;  the  intellectual  oogniUon 
of  the  Ideaa  fomiB  to  it  only  a  atepping-atooe,  whidi  mosl  be  passed  and  left  behind.  The 
bighsat  point  wlucL  aen  be  Mached  or  aspired  to  ia  the  knowledge  of,  or  rather  eontact 
with,  fte  Oood  itself  (4  rpe  AtvOi*  iln  yvivif  (Iti  iwart)}  br  the  sake  of  this  the  aoul 
'  despisee  even  thought  itself,  which  die  yet  preftrs  to  all  Oiings  eioept  thi«]  (bought  Is  » 
form  of  motion  (iilnait),  but  tbe  aoul  dedns  to  be  unmoved,  like  the  One  itself  {SmtaiL 
XL  T.  31  sod  iS),    Ihe  soul  raienUas  Qod  by  ita  snity  (Aaeed.  UL  •.  9)  ai>4  Vr  it*  potr 
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tmmm  ot  a  cautre  (rd  ifvjtijr  olav  Mim-pav,  Smuad.  YI.  S.  8),  ud  haiiM  aiiiM  %im  poo^ 
bititjr  of  iU  c<Hnmumon  with  tbe  Ooa  (JtaMod  VI.  a.  10).    Whan  we  look  upon  6od  wa 
)uiva  raadiad  our  end  and  found  mat,  aU  diahaniionj  ia  reiaoTed,  wa  drdo  arouiid  Qod  in 
the  moTemenla  of  a  diviaelj-iaapirad  daooa  ^jfoptia  Mto^  and  bahold  in  him  ^e  aovrca 
of  life,  (he  Bouiceof  Um  Nous,  thaprinc^  ofbalag,  theeauae  of  all  good,  the  source  and 
principle  of  the  aoul,  and  we  e^joj  the  moM  perfect  lilaaaadneaa  (AaaaJ.  TI.  8.  S  and  8). 
Tet  tbii  ia  not  a  beholding  (6tafia),  but  another  aunner  of  kitowtng;  it  ia  eoataaj,  limpli- 
Scation,  contact  with  Oood  {larraati,  airlurif,  i^,  Rntai.  TL  B.  11).    Not  alwaTV  are  wa     ' 
able  to  abide  ia  thia  bleaaed  atala;  not  jat  oompletalj  loosed  from  thebondaof  the  eartUj,     i 
it  Is  oul;  too  eaay  for  tha  eanhlj  to  win  back  our  regarda,  and  onlj-  rarat^  doM  Ute  direct     | 
Tiaion  of  the  aupreme  God  foil  to  ttM  lot  of  the  beat  of  mmt,  the  Tirtuoua  and  wlae,  the 
god-like  and  bleaaed  (Aauod.  VL  9.  10  and  11). 

According  to  tba  teatimonj  of  PorpbTrr,  hia  diaoi]^  Hotiniu  attained  to  tiila  Dtiiaoa- 
tton  wiUi  Qod^B^  tun  Umaa  in  the  aiz  jaara  which  PorpbjTy  apant  with  him  (Por^jr^ 
TO.  JTot,  eta). 

On«  of  the  eatliaat  diadplaa  of  Plottnua  at  Home  (141  oeq.)  waa  Ameliua  (a«titilianu8, 
tha  Tuacan,  from  Ameria),  who  at  th*  aano  tima  allowed  alao  gi«M  authority  to  Hume-  ' 
nlua  He  diatinguislisd  in  the  Noua  three  hTpoataaee,  whitdi  ha  atj-led  tluM  DMBiurgea 
or  three  Icinga :  t^  bma,  rhi  kianiTa,  riv  ipuvra.  Of  those  the  aoooiid  participated  ia  the 
nal  being  of  the  flrat,  and  the  third  in  the  being  of  the  aacond,  enjoying  at  the  aame 
time  the  vision  of  tha  flrat  (Prod,  fo  Flat  ITnv.,  S3  d).  Ameliua  aiaintained  the  tbeorr 
(opposed  by  PloCinua)  of  the  unity  of  all  aoula  in  tha  world^oul  ^aaibUdL,  ap  SuA^ 
Ed.,  I.  eS6;  SSI;  898). 

The  most  important  of  the  diedplea  of  Plotinua  waa  Porphyry.  Bora  at  Batanea,  in 
Syria,  or  perhapa  at  l^re,  in  the  year  233  or  333  a.  u,,  he  received  hia  education  at  Tyre. 
Bis  origiDsl  name  waa  Ualchua,  which  Longinui,  whoaa  pupU  ha  waa  lor  a  time  (Ul-tSl), 
la  said  to  have  tranalatod  into  Porphyriui  (Eunap.,  YiL  Sepiu,  p.  1,  Boisa.).  At  BMna^  1» 
the  year  S61,  he  became  a  puidl  and  follower  of  Plotioua,  and  here,  after  having  paaaed 
the  yeara  367-310  in  Kcfly,  be  ia  aaid  to  have  lived  and  died  (about  304  a.  d.).  Porphyry 
laya  claim  leu  to  the  rank  of  an  originator  in  phlloaophy  than  to  that  of  an  expoaitor  and  . 
defender  of  the  doctrine  of  Plotinua,  which  he  regarda  aa  Identical  witii  that  of  Plato  and 
aubstantiaUy  alao  vith  that  of  Aristotle.  Porphyry  wrote  a  woA  in  asrsn  books,  entitled  ■ 
irapl  Tov  flint  thai  ri/r  Tli^Ttniof  mi  'ApuTor^Aovf  aipeecr  taccordiog  to  Suldaa,  4.  v.  Tlof)fiii)ioc)i 
and  also  ezpotitions  of  Plate's  Ibnaeat  and  ScjAuta  and  of  Ariatotle'a  Categoriae  and  Ih 
InttrprelatiiOM,  and  the  atill  extant  Blra/bi}^  tit  rd;('AfMimn'floiic)<iani7opla[(ir(pl  yjvouf  taX 
ddoDf  nal  dufifiac  ani  IdtPV  bH  avftptfimiiira^  which  is  usually  printed  in  the  beginning  of 
the  OrgoMm.  An  epitoioe,  by  PoFphjvy,  of  the  Flotinlo  ayatMO,  espraaaed  In  a  Mries  of 
aphorisms,  la  likewise  now  extant  Beaidee  theae,  Poridiyry  wrote  a  number  of  original 
worics.  EuDspius  (Fits  i^rtjAyr.,  p.  S,  Boisa.)  aacribee  to  Porphyry,  aa  hia  prindpel 
merit,  that  \!j  hia  peia^ouona  and  pleasbg  dtcdon  he  brought  within  the  range  of  tiie 
undaratanding  of  all  mm  tha  doolriiM  of  netinoa,  whioh  in  tha  language  of  Ita  author 
had  seemed  difficult  and  obacura.  Tha  dootrina  of  Fot^yrj  Is,  bewmter,  disUngubbad 
ttom  that  of  Plotinua  by  its  more  practical  and  reUgious  obsrsfitar;  tha  end  of  pbiloso- 
pUung,  according  to  Porphyry,  is  the  salvation  of  the  soul  (^  r^f  imxK  nT^pla, 
Porphyr.,  tyi.  Euseb.,  iV.  Ev.,  lY.  T,  tt  aL).  The  cause  of  evil  is  to  be  found  in  the  aoul,  ' 
in  ita  desirea  after  the  low  and  baae,  and  not  in  the  body  aa  sndi  (Ad.  MtmUom,  c  30). 
The  means  of  deliverance  !tom  evil  are  aelf-puriflcation  (jcd^opaic)  through  aeaetldaai  and 
the  philosophical  oognltion  of  Qod.  To  diyinatioB  and  tbaurgiaal  bitiatioBS  Porphyry  coft-  j 
oadsA  only  a  luboidiuata  ftgniflcaDoe;  la  hia  latar  7«an|  eapadaUy,  he  waa  instsnt  In  V 
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wuDlDg  hla  foUoven  against  their  mituse  (tee,  in  pwtlouUr,  hi*  eplitle  to  ICanetho,  ttw 
Eg7ptuui  Prtoat).  Porphjir  reoommendi  abitlnsnoe  from  Bnimal  food  od  rel%ioua 
grouadi  (see  Benia;s,  Thtaphr.  StAr.  Sia-  Frommiglxit,  mil  hr.  u.  erIU.  Btm.  lu  Porph.  SeMr. 
aba-  EnlhaU.,  pp.  i-3S).  Porphyrj  appesra  to  have  taught  (m  hu  six  books  vipi  iXnt) 
mora  dlatlnctl;  than  Plotinua  the  doctrlDe  of  the  emanation  of  matter  from  the  auper- 
HnauouB (and proslualeljrfKMU  the  Soul;  Prod.,  m  Tim.,lO»,  133,  139;  Simplic,  Ati'^v*^ 
t  GOb).  The  doctrine  that  the  world  it  without  beginning  in  time  waa  defended  by  Por- 
^jrj  against  tho  ol^eclions  of  Attlcua  and  Plutarch  (Procl.,  ia  TVm.,  1 19).  During  hit 
Tewdence  in  ^dly,  Porphjrry  wrote  a  work  KaT&  ;(pumavav,  distributed  into  Qdeen  Booka, 
in  which  tie  attaded  the  doctrlnM  of  the  Christiana,  and  eapemally  the  dootrine  of  th« 
dlTftti^  of  Jesus.  This  work  ia  often  mentioned  b?  the  Church  Fathers  (Buoeb.,  Hlit 
£cda.  VL  19;  Dtmontlr.  Eimag,  IIL  6;  Augustin.,  Civ.  Dei,  SIX.  33  tt  al).  In  the 
twelfth  book  Forphri;  dedared  the  prophecies  in  the  Bo<^  of  Daniel  (which  appean  to 
hare  been  oompoaad  about  lU  «-  1E3  a.  a)  to  be  prophecies  after  the  event  {vaiicima  a 
ownfti),  Uethodiui,  Eusebiua  of  Cnaarea,  Apotlinarius,  and  Philostor^us  wrote  work*  lo 
reply  to  Porphyry's.  But  neither  these  works,  nor  the  work  of  Porphjfry  (which  waa 
humed  by  order  of  the  Emperor  Theodosius  IL,  in  the  year  436)  have  come  down  to  u*. 
Cf.  J.  Bernays,  TAtopr.,  eta,  p.  133  aeq. 

g  69.  JamblichuB  (died  about  830  a.  d.),  a  Dative  of  ChalciB  in 
■  Ccele-Syria  and  pupil  of  Porpliyry,  employed  the  Neo-Platonic  phi- 
I  lofiophy  aimplj  as  a  means  for  confirming  the  polytheistic  cultus.  He 
attempted  the  Bpecnlative  justification  of  Bnperetition.  He  imitated 
Pythagoras  more  than  Plato,  hia  philosophy  resting  rather  on  mystical 
speculations  with  numbers,  than  on  Platonic  ideas.  In  his  system 
not  only  did  all  the  gods  of  the  Oreeks  and  Orientals  (excepting  tbe 
GhristiaD  God)  and  the  gods  of  Plotinus  find  a  place,  but  he  also  took 
a  quite  peculiar  pleasure  in  adding  to  the  number  of  superior  divini- 
ties  from  the  resources  of  hia  own  fancy. 

For  the  disdples  of  Jamblichus,  chief  among  whom  were  jfidesins, 
GhiTsanthiuB,  Maximus,  Priscus,  Ensebius,  Sopater,  Sallnatina,  and 
(Tolian  theApoetate  (who  was  Emperor  from  December,  361,  to  June, 
S63),  and  others,  the  practice  of  theurgy  had  in  general  more  interest 
than  philoBopbical  c^tecalatioo.  Theodoras  of  Asine,  one  of  the  ear- 
liest of  the  disciples  of  Janiblichus,  is  the  only  one  who  labored  for 
further  development  of  the  system.  The  immoderate  and  even  deify- 
ing veneration  of  the  heads  of  schools,  and  especially  of  Jamblichua, 
increased  in  proportion  as  the  philosophic  achievements  of  their  dis- 
ciples became  more  insignificant.  Those  in  this  period  who  did  most 
for  philosophy  were  the  commentators  of  the  works  of  the  ancient 
philosophers,  Themistios  being  the  most  noteworthy  among  them. 

JamiOtU  OtaletdMuU  dt  Vita  PyOjiforiea  .Ubtr,  id.  Thiopb.  XleHllnE;  aectdvnt  Porphfr.  d* 
vUa  Pvtiuig-.  •t<^  I^P^  inS-lt.  JaaM.  dt  JyOofertea  Vita.  td.  AdL  W«URi»Bn,  Piria,  lua  In 
Cubat'a  wUtlaa  tt  IMaiaiM  IjOrllH.    JamM.  MJurtaMa  ad  PtlltiajMam,  td.  XtaaiUvs,  I*i^  UllL 
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ii..  an.  r  ^•t.Lclp*.  1817.  iJanMlclitrjiUlt^iUrUtUbm;^.Qan.P>min.B»rUa.im.  Q.  E.  Htbcn- 
■Inll  (u  Dt  JambUtM,  pSViuopht  3^  doOrina  C/rtttlanai  nUgttml.  juam  JntftiW  •Itultl,  neria, 
t«lpL  ITM)  tnull  of  Iha  doeCriBa  of  JambUohog.  Of  Uie  anllisr  of  tha  2)a  JfgittrUt  jEggptlBrtan  trHt 
lIalB«*  (tn  tha  CtoMfiuiK.  Sas.  GiMmQ^  TT.  p.  (W  a«<i„  ITBl).  Barlaaa  (Sdi  Awt  aiiii  if«  linpMiiAM 
JffMriaa,  llnolidk,  lUBX  ud  Bilor.  KaUaar  (Ju^M  d«-  ftilrVIdat  .Mi*»e*«i A  MftltrlU,  ob  <<■« 
['mutta^  ata*  !»«.  rJkasJD^  ilai  SttdtmOnmi  AawiMIan,  la  tha  nasi,  tfwiffiiteilr.,  1SIT,  So.  1^ 
pp.llW-aH>. 

Snalppl  in  Arm.  eaUgerba  dMbaaUatu  a  aoItdtoiatpHsKim,  ait.  Bpanc*!,  lliuilih,  IBM; 

If af^fuw  ^-iord^tm  npi  nrant^.  ad.  OtrbarilM,  Lalpa.  ISIO. 

JitUami  hup.  Oftra.  atf.  Palm*  PaUrliu  ud  Car.  CHit»dan^  Piria,  lUt  (ad  Dtaa.  PttaTlna),  Futa, 
1«0;  ait  BpanbeLm,  Lalpi.  1<H.  ZJhHUu^  irira^iaf  iw  -iHAuLnii,  In  JM^  (^,  ad.  Belaka,  AltrBbni^ 
ITtl-n.  JC^iMsJiia,  ad.  L.  H.  Hejlar,  Hirsnee.  1818.  Of  modam  vrittra  od  JoIIu  duj'  ba  maDtlanad 
Gibbon  (cbipi.  XXII.-XXIT.  rfblt  HlntnrfX  Ani.  Naudar  ( f7t&ar  da*  Kaitar  J^lan  tmd  ttin  XtUatttr, 
Lalpale,  IBIS).  O.  r  Wlcgf n  (Aa  JttJ.  Jpeat,  Ste.  BoUwk,  181D,  and  Is  Illgtn'i  StMHtr.  /  AM.  »«>>£, 
Up*.  IttT),  H.  Bcbglie  (/Vogr.,  Btnla.  16N),  Tenflkl  (iM«,  Tib.  I»M),  D.  r.  Snala  (J^nJL  dar  Abtr^f 
migt,  dtr  JtaaumtUnr  nV  d<«  TAnM  dar  C&aoran,  Uuinbalm,  IMT),  Avar  (rotar  AMoK  dar  Abtr, 
Tlaniu,  IBM),  VUh.  Uancold  (AJL  dar  .ditr,  ForkM^  gi/iaOtn  4n  JUainrg.  BtDU(.  18<S),  Oirl  SaMWh 
(.rut.  dar  .dUr„  tin  aaratltrbUd,  BretUn,  IStS),  Jr.  LQIikar  (f.  JUtoiu  fan;!/  •>«d  Oidt,  SuRbatt, 
IBU).  Knftna  mbot  {JaUeti,  ffiMTM  asmpUu,  IradiMMofl  nMKwUi  aecompaenAd  da  asmmirfrai,  itotai^ 
Mainilmmmtt,  ata.,  I^uli,  1U«).  Bur  (i>ii  eJmiO.  JUrtlU  aont  <— 1  AAiA,  ff.  1T-«).  and  I>hnip 
Baluff  ilHttarv  if  <*«  .^Ktant  CAweh,  Haw  Y«rii,  leM-ST,  Gsmaa  adltlan,  Lalpale,  IMI,  H IM  ud  141, 
■nd  Id  Iha  ZtiHoHr./.  AW.  n.,  A. «.  KaknU.  18eT,  p|>.  408-iM. 

SaBvtUph^^ll»epMlt^d^l^^lm^mdola.4d.Ltoi^htllIK1toat,■ieK■,  ad.  I.  O.  Oralll, Tarln,  IStl. 

TIUnliNi  apam  amnia;  parap\ratii In  ArtlM,  il  oraMaxtt,  aim  AlMatdrt  ApknrdUUiuU  ilbrll 
4a  aiidma  tt  dt  /afs  ad.  FidL  IWnaaxIfm  Taniaa,  USt.  Thim.  parajArmu  Atiit,  Hbnmm,  giu* 
ayparaiMf  edL  Laos.  Bpancal,  Latpale,  IBM.  C(.  Talaotln  Boaa.  nn  «  inppoatd  panpbraaa  bf  Themlttlgl 
(qt  tha  fWor  ^nalytfea]  Id  tha  ffiraua  (Barlav),  ToL  II.  18ttT,  No.  B,  pp.  BH-8H  (Boa*  uerlbaa  thU 
pantpbiaat  saiOaaUmIt]'  to  Bnpbralaa,  a  monk  of  tba  tounaaDth  canlory). 

On  HjpatU,  eL  Jo.  Chph.  WoUT  (In  Tragmmta  tt  titffla  tnnHniiin  Gmteanm,  gmu  erat,  prvia 
Miu  nut.  OSU.  in*),  Jo.  Cb.  Wanadof  (Wltunbw|,  IMT-EX  Bloh.  Hg<hi<  {Uypatia,  dit  TkeUtr  naniA 
IB  Uu  FktUi.  XT.,  IBN^  pp.  4tMU). 

Ja^oblichuB  heard  Brat  Ihe  Ifeo-Platomst  AnatoliiiB,  a  dUcipls  of  Vor^jrf,  and  allei* 
irard  Tatphjrj  hiioBelf  (Euuap.,  TiL  JambL,  p.  11,  Boibb.).  He  died  in  the  reign  of  (ten- 
BtBDtiiie,  and  wu  not  liTing  when  the  Utter  caused  Sopater,  the  disciple  of  Porphjr?,  to 
bo  executed  (Eunip.,  Vit  .ifiknt,  p.  20).  Some  even  of  the  immediate  disdplea  of  Jam- 
hlichuf  believed  in  the  miracnlous  acta  attributed  to  '^i  phlloaopher,  who  irai  called  by 
hia  reTerera  "  the  dirine  "  (very  often  in  Proclua),  or,  Bometimea,  "  most  dirine  "  (Julian, 
BpM.,  31).  Besides  his  commintaries  cu  Plato  and  Aristotle,  and  hia  XoAitBu^  rt^iorir^ 
SnAotla  (the  18th  book  oT  whi<!h  is  cited  bj  Damasc,  De  Friac,  oh.  43  ML),  be  composed,' 
among  other  thinga,  the  following  works,  atill  extant ;  ntpi  rrii  ■JUAiTopiiani  piov,  ^^7^ 

foinii^  tiaayirf^  and  the  Qt6)jrfiAiin>a  t^  apidptiTu^.  Whether  the  work  Dt  Ifgiterib 
.^gyptiorum  ia  fVom  the  pen  of  Jamblichas  is  doubtful;  Procloa  is  reported  to  have 
■scribed  it  to  him ;  at  all  events,  it  wsa  composed  either  bj  Jamblichus  or  bj  one  of  hia 
disciples.  The  pretended  Bplstlea  of  Julian  to  Jambhchus,  BtUl  extant,  are  auppoaititioiu ; 
tba  hTpotheais  (of  Bnidier  and  others),  that  the  Emperor  addressed  tbem  to  the  nephew 
of  the  liead  of  the  8ch«^  who  bore  the  same  name,  is  not  in  harmony  with  the  character 
of  lhe«e  letters. 

Above  the  One  of  Plotlnaa,  JambllchuB  assumes  aUll  another  absolutely  first  Od(^ 
snpenor  to  all  contraries  and,  as  Iwlng  wholly  without  attributes,  elevated  even  above  the 
Good.  Coder  and  next  to  this  utterly  ineBhble  flrtt  essenoe  (4  ^din^  iph^X  ^Pxi>  acooid- 
liV  to  Sausac,  Dt  fiimc^  idt.  *A  inU.)  ftanda  thai  One,  wUdt  (aa  Plotlwu  had  tan^t)  ia 
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Uentia]  vith  Hie  Good.  Ita  product  Is  tin  IntelliglbiB  worid  (nAruar  Tovr^f),  (Van  wUdi 
tbs  intellectual  world  {nAaiiof  vapi^)  in  an  emanation.  The  intetligible  world  indndM  Om 
otgeetB  of  thought  (the  ideu),  while  the  ictellectual  world  include!  all  thinhtng  beings. 
The  elements  of  the  InteUoctual  world  are  "limit"  or  " lubsiatence "  (ir^pof  or  fcrajjfir, 
termed  alwi  "tkther,"  vnrip),  " illimitation "  or  "poutUlltf  of  subeistence"  {kirupef  or 
dbvaiuf  TVf  intip(aj(\  aod  the  union  of  these  two  or  the  realisation  of  the  gfreh  "petal- 
bnitr  "  (jUKtiv  or  Mpytia  or  vi^ic  r^  (Fi»d/uuf).  The  members  of  the  inlellactaal  world 
•re  UkewiM  three  in  number ;  they  are  ITous,  Power  (Umaiuf),  end  the  Deminr^  whidi, 
however,  Jembllchng  teems  to  bare  inbdivided  into  mtou.  Then  foilows  the  ptythieai 
tpbere,  eontaining  s^io  three  parts :  the  supra-mundane  Boul  and  two  other  sonU,  irtiicb, 
according  to  Janbllchiis  (op.  ProcL,  m  Tinu,  3H  seq.),  emanated  ^m  the  fltsL  Vithin 
the  world  exist  the  souls  of  the  gods  of  the  popular  poljtbeiitic  religion,  and  of  aiyiln. 
demons,  and  henwa  b  multitudes,  wboee  numbers  Jamblichoa  (PTthagorlxing)  determinee 
aeoordtcg  to  a  numerical  iehana  and  whom  he  ranki  in  a  fantastical  order.  The  last  plaoe 
In  the  order  of  existence  is  SUed  by  the  aansible  world. 

The  work  Dc  J^rtsriil  ^i/ptiarvm  fA^^nnwc  iiiamiXiHi  rpit  r^v  noptapiov  wpic 
'Avtpii  itrunai^  iwiKpant  mi  rue  ir  tarr^  isopiiiiATUii  Xbatic)  claims  supn-rationalitj' 
not  only  (as  was  done  hj  PIotinUB)  for  the  supreme,  luprB-exittential  essence,  but  for  all 
the  gods,  OB  the  ground  that  the  principle  of  contradiction  does  not  apply  to  them  {I.  3 
d  oL) ;  this  ipeculatiTe  dootrine  ia  then  employed  in  jusUflcation  of  the  crudest  ^surdities, 
with  DO  lac^  in  any  iutaBoe  of  apparently  ratloBat  groonda. 

One  of  the  imoediats  disciples  of  Jambhchus  wis  Tbeodonti  of  Asine,  who  Is  said  abo 
to  have  listened  to  the  InstructionB  of  Porphyry.  He  drew  up  a  triadio  system  stni  more 
complicated  than  the  system  of  Janblicbus,  thus  aesiatjng  the  transition  to  the  doctrine 
of  Proclus.  He  posits  (with  Plotinus  and  Porphyry)  only  a  aingte  first  being,  not  (with 
Jambliehus)  a  flist  and  a  second,  as  being  aboTe  the  sphere  of  the  hitelllgible,  but  desif- 
nates  it  (with  Jambliehus)  as  the  Ine^ble  and  sa  the  cause  of  good.  Between  the  Brst 
being  and  the  psychical  realm  be  places  a  trinity  of  essences,  the  intelligible,  the  intellec- 
tual, and  the  demiurgic; 

Other  disciples  of  Jambliehus  were  Sopaler  of  Apamea,  who  w*B  suspected  by  Con- 
•tantlne  the  Great  of  having  deprived  a  Seet  laden  with  grain  ef  favorable  winds  by 
magical  agoDdes,  and  was  consequently  put  to  death,  Deilppus,  .^deeius  Of  Cappadoda, 
the  anonymona  author  of  a  commentary  of  the  Keo-Platoti<c  philosophy,  and  Euttadilus 
of  Cappadocda.  iBdesiui  wsl  the  sncosasor  of  Jambliehus  and  teacher  of  Chrysanthius  of 
Bardie  (who  Instmcled  Bunaplas),  and  of  Maaimus  of  Epheeos,  PriscuS  of  Holossi,  and 
Buiebini  of  Kyndus,  by  whom  Julian  was  Instrucled.  WlUt  Jnlian  agreed  in  phUosophy 
Sallustius,  one  of  his  youthftil  biends.  fidentlBo  demottstrvtion  Was  a  matter  of  small 
eonaequenoe  with  the  most  ef  theM  men ;  the  praetk»  of  tfaeurgical  arts  was  better  suited 
for  their  lofty  iatelleeta.    The  attuapt  to  foment  a  rvaeUon  agniaBt  Ghristiatiity  absorbed 

Jtbs  best  forces  of  the  adicfoL 
In  the  mures  of  the  Ibarth  and  begfaulng  of  die  Sllh  century  lived  snd  taeght  Themis- 
ttUB  (bom  about  Sit,  ffied  Kfter  38T ;  he  was  the  wm  of  Eugenlus  of  Paphlagtmia,  waa 
educated  at  Constantinopte,  became  a  Peripatetic  and  Edeetic  Hatoniit,  gained  repute  aa  a 
oommnitatoT  of  A,riitoUa  and  Plato,  and  was  boD««d  by  his  oontemporiries,  on  account 
of  bis  excellent  style,  with  the  surname  i  'Ei/ppaiif ;  his  peraphrsse  of  the  Posterior  Ana- 
lytics, PhjsicK,  and  Psychology  of  Aristotle  is  still  eitsnt),  Aorelius  UacroMns,  the  anthor 
lof  the  Satumalia,  aai,  at  Alexandria,  die  elder  Otytnpiodorus,  and  the  ftmlde  ptiOosopher 
I,  v"7I"ti%  ^^°  ""^  murdered  by  the  ChrlstiaDB  in  the  mondi  of  March,  41S,  a  martyr  to 
'polytbetato.    Hatdtaais  O^aUa  (see  above,  §  «)  lired  probaUy  d>ent  «»  a.  d. 
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g  70.  After  the  Mlnre  of  the  pnctic&l  ronteflt  vrttg&A  gainst 
OhriBtianitj  and  in  behalf  of  the  renovation  of  the  ancient  cuUua     \ 
ind  the  ancient  &ith,  the  reprcsentatiTea  of  Neo-Platonlsm  applied    ^ 
themeelves  with  new  seal  to  scientific  labors,  and  especially  to  ths 
Btudy  and  exegeaia  of  the  work&  of  Flat«  and  Arietotle.     To  the 
Atlienian  School  belong  Plutarch,  the  ton  of  NestoriaB  (died  aboat 
4S5  A,  D.),  Syriatiiig,  hie  pupil,  who  wrote  commentaries  on  -watka  at 
Flato  and  Aristotle,  Hieroclaa  the  Alexandrian,  and  Proclns  (411- 
4S5),  the  pnpil  of  (the  elder)  Olympiodorus  and  of  Plutarch  and 
fiyrianne.    Froclna  is  the  most  importattt  of  the  later  Neo-PlatoniBtB, 
"the  Scholaatic  among  the  Greek  philosopherB."    He  collated,  ar- 
ranged, and  dialectically  elaborated  the  whole  body  of  tfawmitted 
philoeophy,  angmentcd  it  by  additions  of  his  own,  and  combined  the  ■ 
Drhole  in  a  sort  of  eyatem,  to  which  he  encceeded  in  giving  the  appeaiv  \ 
ance  of  a  rigidly  Bcientific  form.     Other  adherents  of  the  same  school   ) 
trere  Harinns,  Prodns*  pupil  and  Bucceeeor,  AetilepiodotQB,  a  felloW' 
pupil  of  the  latter,  Ammonins,  tbe  eon  <^  Hermiaa,  Zenodotns,  Isi- 
dorns,  the  encceesor  of  Marinne,  and  his  BncceBsor,  Kegias,  all  imme* 
diate  pupils  of  Proclns ;  also  Damaacitu,  who  was  the  president  of  the   i 
ecbool  at  Athens  fit>m  aboat  620  a.  d.,  nntil  the  closing  of  the  sune 
in  529  by  ao  edict  of  the  Emperor  Jastinian,  interdicting  the  giving 
of  instrnctlon  In  philosophy  at  Athens.     Hellenic  philosophy  buc- 
enmbed,  partly  to  the  intrinsic  weakness  into  which  its  own  ragaries  , 
had  led  it,  and  partly  to  the  pressure  of  Christiasity.     Still,  boUi  at   ] 
and  alter  the  time  of  this  event  service  was  rendered  to  philosophy 
through  the  composition  of  commentaries  on  the  works  of  Aristotle 
and  Plato,  in  which  the  latter  were  transmitted  to  later  geuerationa  -^ 
Among  those  who  distinguished  thamMlvas  in  this  eonneetion  may 
be  mentioned,  especially,  Simplicine  and  (the  younger)  OlymplcMlortiE, 
as  also  Boethins  and  Philoponufi  the  Christian. 

ay*taiH  OmmiMl  M  MfM  trr^  XtlU  -ITf-.  mAqilltK  JrMM  bit.  titmfr*.  H.  a«cll»,  Tmln, 

m.  ODSrrtMMir.ihch, A4rM>w>t*«wv**iMi>-pii>«<MiD>,nML,e.-7y,LMbuuiNi 

m«<iH^^lMMdrtii<aMMriv.<M..tv.ankiVttL<riLJa.Cut«tH,FMitUM;0*JVvrikl^^ 
<(  Kifo,  uf.  r.  Uonlllni,  rurl*.  1H7 ;  QwHnvnwitfd.  I'Hnsii,LMdMi,ll»ud  Itll;  Otmm-iitJMir. 
eon*.  Pytli.  ta.  Tbom.  Otliford,  In  fata  edition  of  fitubaiu,  Oifort,  ISWj  «d.  ttolUch,  Bvlln.  IBBt. 

ftveHinnat  Ttm.  Omm.  d  la  (Opot  Dt  Btp.,  B««1,  IBM.  (PoMKhid  u  i  auppltmrnt  to  tin 
■•Ml  *lMMi«(thiWH)Usf  Plato.  TlH0«HBMts7inilha  ff^lslMoetlcM.  attjpMUnt  HtWn  liWr, 
f^tullr  coirpttButaT,  piUteUloH,  tm  Kt^jt.  la  tha  a|ip*t>4li  Ip  U»  vsrk,  tmUUM  'AHtt  Utr 
WirtiHio  dv  TragMU.'  Ho.  II,  oil  p.  Its.)  PneU  in  Tluttogtami  Plabmlt  lOH  mb  wu  wh  JToriirf 
•Wt  PmilH  PneU  IndO.  Thtciot..  ti.  AamlL  Portu  it  Vi-Uaituhnf.  Bambuf^igiS;  Xaatrpta  m 
fmil  KliMtt  M  not.  {Jratfltttii.  td.  J.  t  BolHonadi,  Ijriiula,  tBIO;  A  llal.  Aha,  (Wiiin,  *dL  Fr. 
enavr,  nittfM.  IBK-lt;  PntH  Op^v,  arf.  Tletor  CmriB.  Fnli,  in»-M;  fniiM  CbnMi.  ttt  Ffat 
AmL,  «<. «.  Rdtaaas  la  Wa  MUHn  tf  Uw  AMs  Ulf#i,  UM^  Mt  Wp«Mr,  iiriptf*,  U« ;  Jh  ,m« 
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\  X.  Chr.  BdbBcMv,  TnUd.  lUT;  i> 
■  codMAu  Bucr.  FaHilitU  ltaUi!itii4  vulgattrai,  mma  Mcwtdlt  enrft  bromJ.  «<  aiaU  Vlilor 
Ol»>tE^  Pull,  18M.  Till  If  •dlocu  Codu  of  thi  mrki  of  Pioclu  «  tha  B^.  at  PUta  (•  tnnniplste,  bat 
osotHm  u  isdoi  of  Uh  eomplet*  Caaimtnttrj ;  eC  Til.  Soa,  Id  tha  Armit  II.  IWI,  pp.  (S-IOL  i. 
Codai,  ronncrlr  Id  lb*  pisMMloii  of  tha  BalTlitl  tt  Flonalx,  but  now  at  Roma,  enntilBi  tlia  laetiau 
whtoh  ara  vutliil  Id  tha  Uadtsaaa  CoiL  jet  witli  miujiipt;  i4;  llaI,4i4iiU.  Jiaiii.  TIIL,iVa^.p.  XX 
tai'p.t»i.\Btiittopjal<a*iilibt  -imki' vfaldil)(fT<n  bjUiil. 

MariiU  Vila  FnxU,  mt.  J.F.  TtMiAv,  Hambus,  ITOO;  ad.  J.  P.  Bataaonada,  Uilpdi^  ISll,  asd  la 
tha  Oobat  adman  uT  Dlnf.  I^  Piria,  1830.  CC  A.  Barger,  /VncAw,  OEfwlKiM  dM  n  AnlHiia,  Parl^  t««: 
BaniiUBXIr«}i«iier,Zia  iVsaftiw7>IafanMnu<apAii*laa,BH'Up,lgUi  atalnhtrt,  AM.  Amhif  tn  Fm^^ 
JKo^Aia  d.  <:1  .dIL,  ToL  TL,  pp.  M-TA 

Amnxma,  Btrvtta*  JUU,  oammiiL  l>  prcuMamtHta  AiUMHU  tt  PffrpX^rtl  Ita^fogft,  TaDlsa,  IHB 
•eq.  J)»  Ala,  ad.  J.  a  Ofalll  la  Ui  adlUoi  or  tka  vaA*  of  Alaiudar  of  AphndUlaa  iDd  othen  wDcaniisc 
Fata,  ZBrloh,  18S4. 

Dimat^t,]*1«*V**  Plat<Mtel,  vuuMkim  it*  prlnlt  ^r<ii«<p{th  ad:  Jm.  Kopp,  Tniklbrl-oa-a* 
lfalD,IBt&    CLEmi]t,JjpUlofoplLtDaiiuuoliit.itiuUtiirtavUetKnmtnvtt,Ptitt,liM. 

ain^UleH  ammtiit.  <■  .<<rUL  oolvoKat,  Taolot,  1«M ;  Batol,  lUl  i  te  JrSm.  p/ittlB.  ad.  AmliDiii, 
T(n!M,in«;  fia.^r.  HAro*  cl«<ia«la,ad.  Id.  Md.  lUa,  IB4B  at&,  te  .^.  lUrot  A .diilna  bih  amniMirf: 
JlOL.  Aplmd.  1>  .ArWL  Ui.  D*  Btnn  tt  BnuOiH.  td.  AinluiDi,  Taolea,  lUt ;  SmpL  aemm.  In  ^HetM 
AoWWiitos  ad.  Jo.  SdnnlKbloKr.  Lclpilo,  1800;  Oannui  bf  K.  Eiik,  YlHiDa,  18«T  (1SWX  Jla^ 
Oimm.  <«  fuoCBor /UrM  jlrMiMla /><  ttoafa  ae  r*L  jliM  S<>-i<mM  maiH<(tf#  r«ff<aa  ocod:  d«M4^^ 
Ifidwlandicat  tdUtu,  titnelit,  1S«L  On  BlmpUiliu,  dC  Jo.  OoHL  BoUa,  Dt  aim^MeU  vita,  trngtaiQ  t 
mtrOU,  Id  Iba  Ola.  giL  Ant.  1TB«  p.  I>7T  atq. 

(Xympiodart  oomol  M  .^f-M.  ilitttniiig-  Or.etLat  OamMa  Ittfarpnta,  ra<u&  ^Id.  IWk'ni  FKa 
PIatiHiM,awibi>TC,p.M;  v;rSAui»f  lir  DA^nM.mvla'ArV'  Kaovnf Mo«  aai  Awl  Sxira,  Ib  ;  3vMirr4 
'EUipiur  ■ruWrvr  ntirr-r  •■!  Xa¥OYf>'««.  Tenlst,  181(,  Part  IT.;  vx''^  •><*■'*»*>  fMA.  Part  T.; 
I  Oamm.  <n  iVot  JMhiad4an.  ad.  F.  CraDnr,  In  bll  odlUaD  of  tba  Onun.  of  Proelal  on  Um  AkA.,  IL 
Vnmktbrt,  ISll ;  StJuitta  in  PL  Phatdontm,  td.  Chtta,  Sb«rlu  Flsdtti,  Btllbronn,  lUT ;  AiM.  te  il 
eorfftam  ad.  Alb.  Jahn,  In  Jahn'i  .^mUv,  Tsl.  XIV^  IBtEL 

^(wiHifiAUiipinilCbiHm.lii  .di-ML  UbrM  i)a  GimraUtiiH  el  InterUu.iitt^V talet  (»M.),lsrj  itn  Ar. 
AiuUi/t  Pom.  Tenlea  (Aid.).  1SS4;  «nti-a  /VwA  d«  JTuiufl  AtlenOatt,  ad.  TrincaTellna,  TaiUa,  IBBS; 
Comn.  Inprlnm  i/wltwr  IffrnH  ilKM  di  KoL  AatailtaUimt.  ad.  TrluiaTBlliu,  Teoat.  IMS;  OaMt.  *• 
.AriaL  MAnu  M  An<«a,  ad.  TrlaaTtllDa,  VidIos,  \tti;  Cmm.  in  AtUL  AmO.  lYtara,  td.  TrIncanUgi, 
TenlM,  15U;  Comn.  in  pHm.  JfitKrofop.  .drift.  H^.,  eta,  T«d!»  (Aid.).  1U1 ;  Comm.  in  Arltt  mtlaph. 
lot.  IB  mUrprA  f.  PatrlcU,  Janan,  UBt ;  Coimn.  in  XialumaeU  AritJun.  td.  S.  Hooba,  LalpaU,  lU*. 

For  tba  llUntsra  nlaHre  to  BoftblDS,  Me  beloir,  Dd  |  S&  t?..  tartber,  C.  Jonrd^B,  Zw  Forlftnt  dm 
tradition  tur  It  tartiWwUaini  da  Bokt,  Parla,  ISU;  O.  Prtadleln.  gerftar<  dO  Otrmilrit.  dtt  StJUMm 
WMl  d<a  <iuUaiiAaii  Zf^te^  ErlaDfan,  18S1  (of.  Jabn'i  JaMi.,  Vol.  LXXXTU.  ISO,  pp.  U^-tt:] ;  U.  Cu- 
loT,  MaO.  Star.  «Mi  CWtwla»m  dar  FWto-,  Hillt,  IStt,  Be«L  XIIL 

Plutarch  of  Atbeni,  the  son  of  NettoHas,  bom  about  S60,  died  433,  and  mrnamed  bf 
later  Neo-FlatoniBta  "  the  Great,"  in  diatincdon  fhm  the  hiatorian  Mid  Flatonio  philoso- 
phor,  vbo  lived  io  the  reign  of  Tr^ao,  and  from  othera  of  the  same  nam^  waa,  perhaps  a 
pupil  of  Priacua,  who  (aocording  to  Eunap.,  ViL  Soph.,  p.  102)  was  etiU  teaching  at  Athena 
after  tlie  death  of  Julian.  Plutarch  (according  to  ProcL,  In  Parm^  VI.  37)  diatinguisbed 
between  the  One,  the  KouB,  tiie  Sool,  the  forma  immanent  In  msMrial  Uiinga,  and  matter, 
and  In  so  fW-  seems  not  to  have  departed  fVom  the  Plotinlc  form  of  doctrine.  BIb  son 
HieriuB  and  hit  daughter  ABclepigeDeia  taught  with  him  at  Athene. 

Bjrianua  of  Alexandria,  pupil  of  Plutarch  and  teacher  of  Proclus,  regarded  the  Aristo- 
telian pbiloaophf  M  ■  stepping-stone  to  tbe  Platoote.  He  recommended,  therefore,  the 
study  of  the  works  of  Aristotle  as  a  preparation  (irpmHaia  and  /unpd  /iwrfpu)  Ua  the 
P^rthagorean-Flatooia  philosophy  or  lheol<OT  (a  prelude  to  the  scfaoUutic  emplo/ment  oF 
(he  Aristotelian  pbikim^ty  as  a  handmaid  to  Chdatian  theology).  This  view  and  use  of 
Aristotle  continued  among  the  pu^dls  of  Syriouns,  and  in  the  sane  spirit  Proclus  calls 
Aristotle  ioA/timef,  or,  of  danraniao  rank,  but  Plato  (and  JambUdms)  fc^,  divine.    In  hia 
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mmmealar7  on  the  ArtatotelUn  IfsUphTiia*,  Sjrunua  leeka  to  derend  FUto  and  ib» 
PjlhagormiiB  agilnat  the  sttaoka  of  Aristotle.  Hia  commeatarisa  to  Plato  are  no  longer 
in  eiUtence. 

Htarodes  of  Alezaadii*  (about  430,  to  Im  dlitlnsaiBhsd  IVom  the  Hierocles  irho  wta 
gOTernor  of  Bithfuia  under  Diocletian  and  flgnred  aa  en  opponent  of  ChrUtianity}  was 
another  pupil  of  Plutarch  (Phot,  BM  Oed.,  2U).  Knoe  he  aacribei  to  Anuaoaiaa  Btwx*^ 
the  founder  of  Neo-Platoniam,  the  demonstration  that  Plato  and  Aristotle  agreed  inbatan* 
tlallj  with  eaoh  other,  ve  Ktj  preinme  that  be  too  was  occiifded  with  the  eodeaTor  ts 
JVOTB  the  tame  agreement  In  the  fragmentary  runaina  of  hia  writingB  he  appenra  more 
particularly  hi  the  i^iaracter  of  a  moraliit  A  diadplo  of  ^rianui  was  Hermiaa  of  Alex- 
andria, who  aflerward  tan^t  at  the  Unaeiun  in  Alexandria,  and  wai  married  to  Mieti*, 
likewise  an  adherent  of  Keo-PIatonlam,  and  a  relatiTe  of  Bfrianua.  Another  pupU  of 
SjrtanuB  waa  Domninua,  the  mathematioian. 

Frodui,  bom  at  Gonatautinople  about  411,  of  Ljoian  deaoent,  and  brought  np  at  Xaa- 
thua,  in  I^da  (whence  Ub  Bamanie  "  Lycini "),  was  in  phUotoph;-  a  pupil  of  Olipnt^od'^^i* 
(the  elder)  at  Alexandria,  of  the  aged  Plutarch  at  Athena,  and  sfterwuil  of  BTiianua.  He 
tai^ht  at  Athena,  where  he  died,  a.  s.  486.  Oppreaaed  b;  the  great  mass  o/  transmitted 
doctrines,  all  of  whhdi  he  nevertheleaa  attempted  to  work  into  his  tTStero,  he  is  aaid  <rften 
to  hare  expreaaed  the  wlih  that  nothing  had  been  preaarred  f>om  antiqnitj,  exoept  tlM 
Oracles  (Uj'ui  xoXiaUi,  on  which  Produa  wrote  reiy  tUll  allegorical  oommentariea)  and 
the  Tmamia  of  Plato. 

nM  priudpal  momenta  tn  the  dialectical  proceai  itj  which,  aooording  to  Produs,  the 
formation  of  the  worid  waa  aocnnidiahed,  are  the  issuing  of  the  world  f>om  its  cause  and 
its  return  to  the  same.  That  which  ia  brought  forth  ia  at  the  same  time  like  and  unlike 
bs  cause;  in  virtue  of  its  likeneae  it  is  contained  and  remains  in  the  cause  Qiovi);  InTlrtue 
ef  Us  nnliketieaa  it  ts  separated  from  it  {trpioiiK) ;  ft  must  return  to  its  cause  (imerpofi)  bf 
becoming  like  it,  and  in  thia  return  the  same  atadia  ara  inrolved  as  in  the  prerioua  Ibrward 
or  out-coming  movement  (JVdcK  antixtiaaif  dtrAoyuc^^  chs.  31-38).  Atl  reality  la  subject  to 
thia  law  of  triadic  da/dopmaai.  But  the  oltener  the  process  is  repeated  the  less  perlbct  is 
the  result  What  ii  Orst  is  hi^es^  the  last  is  the  lowest  in  rank  and  worth.  The  devel- 
opoient  la  a  dateaiding  one,  and  naj  be  STmbolized  by  the  deacending  oourse  of  a  s^tal 
Una  (while  the  Pjthagorean  and  Speusipplo  derelopmeot,  and  In  modem  times  the  Hege- 


The  primordial  eiaenoe  la  the  unity,  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  plurality,  the 
primal  good,  on  wUch  aU  good  dependa,  the  flret  cause  of  all  existenca  [IiuHt,  ch.  4  seq.}. 
It  is  the  Mcret,  incMnprehenaiblet  and  ineSkble  cause  of  all  things,  which  bringa  forth  all 
things  and  to  whicb  all  tend  to  return.  It  can  only  be  deBned  by  analogy;  it  ia  exalted 
•bore  aU  possible  afllrmatioii  ta  negation ;  the  oonception  of  unity  Is  Inadequate  fully  to 
•xpreaa  it,  aince  it  ia  exalted  even  ebove  unity,  and  so  alao  are  the  conceptions  of  good  and 
of  cause  (it  is  hmrUit  olrw;  PUt,  nail.,  HL  p.  101  aeq.;  .fit  Ponn.,  TL  8T;  in  Tfos 
110  e ;  it  la  wamit  ftyvt  ipfiv^'p^  ■o'  irdow  tiripliuf  ayvuarinpov.  Plat,  ThaL,  IL 
p.  110). 

Out  of  tills  first  esseuoe  Frodus  repreaente,  not  (with  Plotinua)  the  intelligibte  world, 
nor  (with  Jamblidius)  a  atngle  doe,  inferior  to  the  flret,  but  a  plurality  of  unlttee  (ivditr) 
aa  issuing,  all  of  them  exalted  above  being,  life,  reason,  and  our  power  of  knowledge.  Th« 
predae  number  of  theae  unitiea  (Mdif)  la  not  given  bj  Produs,  but  they  are  less  numer- 
ous than  the  Ideaa,  and  they  so  exiat  In  eadi  other  as,  notwithatandlng  their  plurality,  to 
constitute  togetiier  hut  one  unity.  WhOe  the  absolute,  Stat  eesenoe  is  out  of  all  retatiMi 
to  the  world,  theae  nnitlea  ^leiate  in  the  worid;  thef  Me  the  agents  of  providauae  {I»d. 
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TheoL,  113  aeq.).  Thej  are  the  goda  (Batl)  In  the  highest  Bensa  of  this  word  (ibid.,  Ut). 
Tha  rank  of  the  diCferoat  unitiea  is  detsmiiiied  •ooording  to  the  greater  or  leu  oeuneas  in 
which  the/  Etand  to  the  flrat  eaaeooe  (/lut,  133). 

The  uDJtie*  era  ToLlowed  bj  the  triad  of  the  mtdUgOle,  Melligible^ntillatiial,  aod  intd- 
betuai  eaaeooea  (rj  vo^iv,  ri  votrriv  o/u  *ai  voepin,  ri  votpiv.  Plat  JTieoL,  III.  14).  The 
flrat  of  Utem  TaUa  under  the  otmcept  of  being  (uvdEo),  the  aecood  under  that  ariife(Cu$),tha 
thild  under  that  of  thought  (Aat,  103  and  138;  PlaL  ThtaL,  IIL  p.  IIT  aeq.).  Between 
these  three  essenoea  or  daaaaa  of  eaaencea  there  exista  also,  not wilbstan  dine  tli^ir  unitj-, 
an  order  of  rank;  the  second  partidpatea  in  the  Qist,  the  third  in  th«  aeoond  (Plat  Thai., 
IV.  I).  The  Intelligible  in  the  narrower  aenae  of  the  tann,  or  Beii^  (vrafo)  includes  three 
triada,  in  each  of  whieh  the  two  first  terms  are  "limit"  (fl'jpaf)and  "illimitatioa"  (itnipur), 
the  third  terms  being,  in  theflrat  triad,  the  "unicm''  of  the  two  first,  or  "being"  (/oKrir 
or  oimia),  in  the  seoond,  "life"  (^uf),  and  in  the  third,  "ideas,"  or  "that  Kiiich  has  life  in 
itself"  (iJiat  or  otnituDir).  In  each  of  these  triada,  the  first  or  KmiUng  tern  is  also 
deoominated  by  FrocluB  (who  follow*  in  this  p«Ttiaalar  the  precedent  of  Jamblictius) 
"Father"  {trar^p),  the  Beo(»id  or  unlimited  term  ia  called  "Power"  (Umaiuc),  and  the 
third  or  mixed  term,  "  Beason  "  (wvc).  The  iateOitiil^iBtellettual  sphere,  fsllinK  under  the 
concept  of  life  (C'^),  cont^ns,  aooording  to  Produs,  feminine  divinities,  and  is  aubdivided 
into  the  following  triads :  One,  Other,  Being  {iv,  trtpot,  iv),  the  triad  of  Drigioal  numbers  j 
One  and  Manj,  Whole  and  Farta,  limit  and  lUimitation,  the  triad  of  "gods  who  hold 
together  "  (nivutrucol  6r>()  \  and  f  ra  iaxara  Ixoima  iiiirtK,  ^  tord  rb  ri^iav  aod  i;  ura  ri 
aX^lta,  the  triad  of  "perfecting  Qods"  {rtixaimpyoi  ^nl,  Prod.,  Ht  Tim.,  ii;  Tktobg. 
PlaioiL,  IT.  31).  Hie  ifitcflKteoI  tnenca,  laetlr,  falling  under  tbe  concept  of  T«aeon  (mi^), 
are  arranged  according  to  the  number  aeren,  the  two  first  terms  in  tho  triadic  diTiaion,  or 
the  terms  which  correspond  respectirelj  with  Being  and  Life,  being  each  subject  to  a 
Qkreefold  aubdiviaion,  while  the  third  term  remains  undivided.  By  a  farther,  sevenfold 
diviaioQ  of  each  of  the  seven  terms  (or  "  Hebdomas  ")  thus  obtained,  Proclus  obttdns  aevem 
intellectual  Uebdomades,  with  the  members  of  which  he  connects  bj  all^orical  interpreta' 
tk»  some  of  the  deities  of  the  papular  fiiUi  and  certain  Platonic  and  Neo-Platonic  fictions, 
a.  0.,  with  the  eighteenth  of  the  forty-nine  members,  which  he  calls  the  "  source  of  life  " 
(inTT^  V^X"*')!  the  mixing-vessel  in  the  Timaetu  of  Plato,  in  wbidi  the  Demiui^os  com< 
bines  the  elements  of  the  substance  of  the  aoul  with  each  other. 

The  Psychical  emanates  (h>m  the  intellectuaL  Every  soul  is  by  nature  eternal  and  only 
in  its  activity  related  to  time.  The  soul  of  the  world  ia  composed  of  divisible,  indivisible, 
and  intermediate  eubstanoe,  its  parts  being  arranged  in  haimonious  proportions.  There 
exist  divine,  demoniacal,  and  human  soula.  Occupying  a  middle  place  between  the  wn- 
suous  and  the  divine,  the  soul  poaaeaaea  freedom  of  will  Ita  evils  are  all  chargeable  upon 
ttselC  It  ia  in  the  power  of  tike  soul  to  turn  back  toward  the  divine.  Whatever  it  knows 
It  knows  by  means  of  the  related  and  corresponding  elements  in  itself ;  it  icnows  the  One 
through  the  aaimt-raUonal  unity  present  in  ilaeIC 

Uatter  la  in  itaelf  neither  good  nor  eriL  It  is  the  aouroe  of  natural  necesai^.  When 
the  Demiurgos  molds  It  according  to  the  transcendent,  ideal  prototypes,  there  enter  into 
H  brms  which  remain  immanent  in  it  (U?m,  the  Ufot  ampiacruai  of  the  Stoics,  Prod,  in 
Tbn.,  4  e,  seq. ;  In  ParmOk,  IT.  ISZ).    Produa  only  repeats  here  the  Plotinic  doctrines. 

Under  Uarinui  (of  Flavla  Neapolia  or  Sichem  in  Palestine),  the  successor  of  Produa,  it 
la , related  that  the  Neo-Flatonic  school  at  Athena  sunk  very  low  (Daiaasc,  Vila  Jiudori, 
nS).  ICarlnus  aeems  to  have  occupied  himself  with  theoeopbical  speculations  less  than 
Produs,  but  more  with  the  theory  of  ideaa  and  with  mathematics  [iUd.,  3Te).  Con- 
diaoif  lea  with  Uariutis  were  Aadepiodotus,  the  physician,  of  Alexandria,  who  afterward 
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lired  at  Aphrodiaias,  and  Ui«  lonE  of  Hennios  and  .^deaia,  Hsliodonis  and  Ammoniua, 
who  afterward  taught  at  Alexandria;  such  alio  were  Severiatiut,  Isidorui  or  Aleiandria, 
BegUa,  a  graudaon  of  Plutarch,  and  Zeoodotus,  who  taught  with  HariDua  at  AtlienB. 
laidorua,  who  had  alao  heard  Proclua  and  who  became  the  succeaaor  of  Marinus  in  the 
oIBm  or  Scbulan^  paid  greater  ottenUoa  to  theoaophj,  but  soon  gsTe  up  his  oCDce  and 
returned  to  Aleiandria,  hii  native  city.  The  next  Scholai'ch  at  Atheoa  waa  Eegiaa,  and 
the  next  alter  Hegiaa  and  the  last  of  all  was  Dtmaadua  of  Damaacua  (rrom  about  B!0  on). 
The  spedal  object  of  the  apeoulatioii  of  Dainasdus  TMpe4:ting  the  JinI  ataa  was  to  ahow 
fm  agreemODl  with  Jamblichua  and  Proolus)  that  the  same  was  exalted  above  all  thoaa  con- 
traries wUdi  inhere  In  the  finite. 

Damaadua  did  not  long  eiijo;  the  liberty  to  teach.  The  Emperor  Justinian,  soon  after 
his  aooea^on  to  the  throne  {i.  D.  (21),  Institnted  a  persecution  directed  against  heretica 
And  non-Chriatiana,  and  in  B29  forbade  inatrucUon  to  be  given  in  philosophy  at  Athen^ 
and  oon&scated  tlie  property  of  the  Platonic  school.  Boon  afterward  (B31  or  G32)  Damaa- 
ciuB,  KmplictuB  of  Cilida,  the  induatrioua  and  exact  commentator  of  Aristotle,  and  Qve 
other  Neo-Platonists  piogenea  and  Hernias  of  PbienlolB,  Eulwnlus  or  Eulaliua  of  Phrygia, 
PriacianuB,  and  laidorua  of  Gaaa)  emigrated  to  Persia,  where,  from  the  tradiUona  of  the 
oouatry,  they  hoped  to  find  the  seat  of  sndMit  wisdom,  a  people  moderate  and  just,  and 
(in  Xing  Ehoaroea)  a  ruler  friendly  to  philosophy  (Agathiaa,  Dt  RAm  Jtutmimi,  II.  ch. 
SO).  Undeceired  by  sorrowful  experiences,  they  longed  to  return  to  Athena,  and  in  the 
peace  concluded  between  Feraia  and  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  year  633,  it  was  aUpulated 
that  they  should  return  without  hindrsnoe  and  retain  complete  tiber^  of  belief;  but  the 
prohibition  of  phiLoaophical  instrucUon  remained  in  force.  The  worics  of  the  andent 
Ihinlters  nsver  I>ecania  entirely  unknown  in  Qreece ;  It  ia  demonstrable  that,  even  in  the 
period  immediately  following,  Christian  scholars  of  the  aria  UberalM  at  Athens  studied 
also  philosophy ;  but  fl'om  this  time  till  the  rcnOMsanM  of  clasucal  studies,  Hellenic  j^ 
losophy  (except  where,  as  in  the  case  of  Synesius  snd  PseudO'DIonysiua  AreopBgit%  It 
assumed  a  Christian  exterior)  remained  aoaroely  more  than  a  snbject  of  mere  eniditkiD 
(as  in  the  cases  of  the  Christian  commentator  of  Aristotle,  Johsnnes  FhDoponus,  who  was 
neaiiy  contemporaneous  with  SImplidua,  and  David  the  Armenian,  who  flourished  about 
too  L  D. ;  see  below,  g  96) ;  gradually  it,  and  especially  the  Ariatolelian  pluloaophy,  won 
a  growing  influence  on  the  scholaRtic  and  formal  trsabneut  of  Christian  theoli^,  and  in 
part  also  on  the  substance  of  theological  doctrines. 

One  of  the  last  Neo-Platonlsts  of  antiquity  was  Boetblus  (470-615,  educated  at  Alheni^ 
480-498),  who,  through  hia  Contolalio,  aa  also  through  his  translation  and  exegesis  of  some  , 
of  the  logical  writings  of  Aristotle  and  through  hia  annotations  to  his  own  tnuislstloD  of 
the  laagoffi  of  Porphyry  and  to  that  of  Harius  Tictorinua  (a  rhetorician  and  grammarian, 
who  lived  about  3G0),  became  the  moat  influential  me^um  for  the  tmnsmlssion  of  Qreelc 
philosophy  to  the  Ocddent  during  the  flrat  centuriea  of  the  Uiddle  Agea.  His  Coiuolalio 
is  founded  on  the  Platonic  and  Stoic  idea,  that  the  reason  should  conquer  the  emotions.  ^ 
"  Tk  jnogat  ti  vb  hmiiu  datv  camtn  reram  tramaeraelo  earpen  eaBent:  gaadia  plBt,  prtts 
Umcrem;  m  dolor  adait:  KubSa  mmt  t$t  vindajut  frtatt,  hate  MngmuUl"  (Cf.  below, 
8  88). 
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PART    II. 
THE  PHILOSOPBrY  OF  THE  OHEISTIA]^  ERA. 


INTRODUCTION. 

§  71.  The  religionB  facta,  ideas,  and  doctrines  of  CJiriBtianity  gaTB 
ft  new  impulse  to  philosophical  inveetigation.  The  philosophic 
thought  of  Chrigtian  times  has  been  mainly  occupied  with  the  tbeo- 
l(^cal,  cosmolf^cal,  and  anthropological  poetnlates  of  the  biblical 
doctrine  of  satvatioD,  the  fonndation  of  which  is  the  cooBcioDBnesB  of 
the  law,  of  sin,  and  of  redemption. 

On  the  <rbo>  phl1r>»p^r  of  ChriitlMi  tlmai,  M  B«1nr) A  RIttcr.  Ptt  ArUUeht  FrMmpU*,  1  toIl, 
e«ttlDpiB,  18»e-(»;  A  th*  mar*  mlBDta  txp«ltloa  ta  Jtlttcr*!  G-MnliU  dtr  FhUoKifAU,  Vol  V.  uti, 
Husbus,  IMl  tBq^  u  lita  Uu  TolamH  nUtlng  (a  thli  lubjHt  In  tha  work*  of  Bruckcr,  BubU,  Tcdm- 
mun,  Hegel,  ud  othui  mentloiwd  nlxiTe,  p.  8  kii.  J.X3.  Udhdiu'i  </nmdrlMitr  allg.  O-e/i.  dtr  oMM 
PkUaiaiAU  (BUlc,  ISSD)  ram:'  >^  >»  mrntlaptd  hen.  TcnI.  Btur.  In  TeL  T.  of  th*  VitOlBa.  Jnhri.  (Tft-  . 
UapB,  laU,  pp.  S>-11S  ud  lS8-!8g)  tmu  In  i  tht  eotupn-buiti*  muner  of  tht  utnn  of  CbrliUui 
fhI]o«iih7,  uid  of  Uh  prlntlpil  lUgei  In  Iha  hiitorj  of  lU  deralopment,  irlth  ipKUl  nfanikca  to  th* 
(^Ulouot  Olttrr;  tl,  pw  eatra,  Bslnr.  Uttu,  In  ntel.  atmdUm  «.  SHWcm,  Jahri;.  ZX,  VoL  1, 
IMt,  pp.  Kl-tia.    CC,  ilao,  Iha  ncki  od  aaaUilartletl  bIMotj  ud  tha  blMor  of  domu,  dUd  Ulov, 

in,  p.  ML 

§  73.  The  primitive  creative  epoch  in  the  history  of  Christianity 
was  followed  in  the  Middle  Ages  by  a  period  eBpedEilly  characterized 
by  the  evolntion  of  the  conscionsness  of  opposition  between  God  and 
the  world,  priests  and  laitj,  chorch  and  state,  and,  in  genersl,  between 
the  hnman  spirit,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Qt>d,  the  boman  spirit  itself 
and  nature,  on  the  other,  and  hence  by  the  evolution  of  the  sense  of 
the  limitation  and  bondage  of  man.  The  period  of  Modem  Times, 
on  the  contrary,  is  marked,  in  the  muu,  by  the  development  of  the 
oonscionsDesB  of  restored  unity,  and  hence  of  the  reconciliation  and 
fi«edom  of  the  hnman  spirit.  In  the  patristic  period,  philosophic 
thought  stands  in  the  closest  nnion  with  theoli^cal  speculation,  and 
eo-operatce  in  the  development  of  Christian  dc^ma.  In  the  Scho-  - 
lastio  period  it  passes  into  the  service  of  tlieology,  b^g  employed 
merely  to  redace  to  scientific  form  a  body  of  dogmatic  teaching  for 
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the  most  part  already  at  hand,  by  introducing  a  logical  arrangement 
aod  bringing  to  its  sopport  philoeopliical  doctrines  from  ante-Chris- 
tian antiqnitj.  In  Modem  FhilosopLy  it  gradually  acquires,  with 
reference  to  Christian  theology  and  ancient  philosophy,  the  character 
of  an  independent  science,  as  regards  both  form  and  content. 

Right];  to  dIaciimiDBte  betimn  that  which  beloagi  to  the  hiBtorjr  of  phna«0|4i7  and 
thut  which  b«tongii  to  the  histor;  of  theolog}',  io  the  PBtristlo  iod  Scholutic  periods,  is  a 
work  of  uo  little  ditSculty.  The  same  dilScultj  also  arises  in  attempting  to  diatingliUh 
between  what  pertiini  to  the  history  of  philotophy  and  what  to  the  hbtoiy  or  the  natural 
sciences  in  modem  timei,  when  these  sciences  are  Bo  closely  interwoven  with  philosophj. 
Yet  tbe  deflnition  of  phUoaopliyas  the  science  of  principles  AirnUhea  a  sufildently  accurate 
ciiteiion.  It  is  necessaiy  Ihat  the  exposiUon  of  the  philosophy  of  early  Chiistiau  times 
should  be  preceded  tmd  introduced  by  a  consideratioti  of  the  religious  and  theological  liases 
on  which  society  then  newly  reposed,  sod  tlie  presentation  or  the  beginnings  of  Christian 
philosophy  itself  must  necessarily  Include  fundatnenUl  portions  of  tbe  history  of  dogmas, 
unless  the  living  organism  of  the  new  development  of  religious  thought  introduced  by 
Christianity  is  (o  be  arbitrarily  dealt  with,  by  separating,  as  was  afterward  done,  a  "  Ouo- 
logia  naturalu  "  from  "  theolDjria  rai^ata."  It  is  only  thus  that  an  insight  hito  the  genera 
and  connecUou  of  Christian  ideas  becomes  possible. 

The  dogmaa  of  the  Churdi  were  developed  in  the  course  of  the  contest  vagti  by  its 
defenders  against  Jews  and  Greehe,  against  Judalzers.  Qnostics,  and  heretics  of  sU  sorts. 
To  this  development  philosophical  Uiought  lent  its  aid,  being  employed  before  the  Coundl 
of  Nice  in  elaborating  and  perfecting  the  ftindamental  doctrines,  and  subsequently  in  ex- 
panding them  Into  a  comprehendve  complex  of  dogmas.  Whatever  waa  new  and  peculiar 
tn  the  doctrine  of  Augustine  was  the  result  of  the  contest  in  whidi  he  was  engaged, 
either  inwsrdly  ot  outwardly  agamst  the  doctrines  of  the  Uanicheans,  Keo-Platonists, 
Donatlits,  and  Fetaglans.  But  when  the  belief  of  the  Church  had  been  unrolded  into  a 
complex  of  dogmas,  and  when  these  dogmas  had  become  firmly  establlsbed,  it  remained 
for  the  Scbool  to  systematize  and  verify  them  by  the  aid  of  a  corresponding  reconatrucUon 
of  andent  philosophy ;  in  this  lay  the  miBsioo  of  Scholastidim.  The  distinction  betvreen  the 
Patristic  and  the  Scholastic  philosophy  is  indeed  not  an  absolute  one^  since  la  the  Fatristio 
period,  in  proportion  as  the  dogmas  of  the  Church  became  distinctly  developed,  tliought 
was  made  subservient  to  the  work  of  arranging  and  demonstrating  them,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  m  the  Scholastic  period,  these  dogmas,  not  having  previously  become  com- 
I^etely  determined  in  every  particular,  received  a  certain  additional  dev^pment,  a*  the 
result  of  the  then  current  theologSco-philosophical  specuUtion. 

Still,  the  close  relation  of  the  two  periods  does  not  set  aside  the  diObrance  between 
them,  but  only  serves  to  demonstrate  what  is  fbimd  to  be  verified  in  detail,  namely,  that 
the  beginnii^  of  the  scholaetic  manner  of  philosophizing  recede  into  the  time  of  the  Churt^ 
Fathers  (witness  Augustine,  who  in  aeveral  passages  of  his  writings  ennncdated  the  Sdio- 
lostic  principle  that  that  which  faith  already  holds  to  be  certain  ahould  also  be  compre- 
hended, if  possible,  by  the  light  of  the  reason,  while,  in  the  work  Be  Vera  Rdigime,  be 
asserts  the  unity  of  philosophy  and  true  religion,  and  in  none  of  bis  writings  excludes 
reason  as  a  way  to  faith),  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  most  important  Scholastics  may, 
'  In  a'  certain,  though  inferior,  measure,  be  regarded  as  (athero  of  tbe  Church  and  of  its 
doctrine*  (some  of  whidi  men  have  indeed  received  ttom  th*  Church  this  title  of  honor ;  at 
below,  §  76). 
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Fmer  Pebiod  or  ths  Philosopht  of  tbs  Chbibtian  Esa. 

PATRISTIC  PHILOSOPHY. 

g  73.  The  PatriBtic  Period  is  the  period  of  tbe  genesis  of  Christian 
doctrine.  It  may  be  regarded  as  extending  from  the  time  of  the 
ApoEtlee  to  that  of  Charlemagne,  and  ma;  be  divided  into  tvo  Sec- 
tions, separated  by  the  Council  of  Kice  (a.  d,  325).  The  first  section 
inchides  the  time  of  the  genesis  of  the  fundamental  dogmas,  when 
philosophical  and  theological  speculation  was  inseparably  interwoven. 
The  second  covers  the  period  of  the  tiirther  development  of  the  doC' 
trin%  of  the  Church  on  the  basis  of  the  fundamental  iogtae*  already 
established,  in  which  period  philosophy,  being  used  to  justify  these 
dc^mas  and  co-operating  in  the  further  development  of  new  ones, 
begins  to  assume  a  character  of  independence  with  reference  to  the 
dermatic  teaching  of  the  Church. 

The  vorlii  of  urtaln  of  Ue  Churcb  Falbcn  verg  wnung  ths  wllpgt  bwki  prinUd.  Deddcrlu  Eiu- 
nili  (11<r?d  14ei-lSS6),  etpcdlllr,  dlil  ■  aarrtc*  (a  VmUr,\>,tj  bj  hli  fdlUoBt  (publlihtA  it  Buti)  of  Hlsro- 
nrniu,BIUriD[,  AmbmluudADgBiUiK.  Aft«rwin1,mntlrDpDnlb*liilil>t<nor£«iI«tlutlaI  Orden, 
somplrU  cdltloDi  were  Mt  oo  tatit,  Ibc  rulltr  of  vblch  Dgouined,  lot  th*  rnoit  |>*rt,  onljr  thi  norki  of 
nmpflntlTtlj  little  msgnUacIc,  while  Id  Ibe  Ivtr  KlIElaiia  gnater  cumplelennt  wh  nmituitJ^  Blnud  %L 
We  Dur  hhdUob  here  IbeedlUnna  dT  UufurlKoi  Aa  U  Bifme  (rartt,  lBTA-7>:  Sth  rd.lSM,  II  Tgli.  (bL), 
Andr.  Oillendlas  (Venln.  ntt-Tl.  1*  toIl  fel,),  >nd  J.  P.  Ulgne  (PelrelBirtm  ftirvM  OmipUi-ua,  Pmii, 
ISU  »!,).  The  edtllen  nf  Qribo  {i^>tiMtgtiim  Fatrum  it  BatrtLicerjm  enea,  I^-III,  Oif«d,  loas),  ud 
BnnHn'i  Attaleda  Antt-Sifamui  (London,  IBM)  in  eonflnEd  to  Dm  »nrki  of  tha  Bn(  thne  eentarie^ 
The  nine  li  trnc  nt  Ibe  Orrpta  tcriptanurt  taoL  LaUnorum  td.  emtUla  rf  bnpttaU  aoadtmiat  MK, 
CaHariat  ViiidobgntniCtl'Vtit.l.:  StdpieiiuSHim/arK!.  r.  CuImM.  Vteniu,  18Sa ;  Vol.  IL:  Uiwuclut 
ftlbt  tt  FtrmMui  ifatinttu.  la  rte.  C.  ITalmti,  Ibtd.  1M1}.  EitruU  isd  shiHUnathlM  hare  b»n 
pnbliihfd  br  KSeler  (BibHolXit  dtr  JDrvlennltr,  tO  toIi.,  Lelpt.  ITTS-WX  AsfiuU  (Ort^amalUa  Pa- 
tritHca.  Leipt.  ISliX  Oendoif  [BiM.  pair.  eecL  Lot.  mL,  LelpL  ISSB-IT),  uid  alhen.  A  Omnu  tnngl*. 
tlon  of  nmncrDiii  worki  of  Ihe  Cborch  rntben  hu  been  publlibtd  it  Kemptes,  18(0  le^.  Ante-Nfena 
Chrlitlsn  Libnu?;  tnni)iitlDiit  [Inio  En^IlihJgf  the  writing*  of  Ihe  Fiibn*  down  to  i.  n.  8%  EdlnbDrgh, 
T.  A  T.  curb,  IWI  on ;  Sew  Tntk.  Errlbofr. 

Baue,  CrwidrlH  dtr  cArM.  LUiiraiv.  MBsKer,  ISM.    J.  0.  DawHog,  JMWs  Hr^ifarHit  &  Fa- 
tnm  aiieramgut  vettrii  tdittiat  mirniitnnitanm,  quat  In  eeUtetiomav  iHualei 
MDCC.  ix  Ititim  idUU  etHiMfunfur,  Oilbrd.  1»9. 

Mi^hlor't  PalriOotit,  Vol.  I.  (flnt  tbree  ctntnrie>\  ed.  bf  F.  X.  Kdibmvr.  B< 
tnHonn  Pntn^ogiat  cmetiiiiaWt  Jia  pMiIcr,  Inehmek.  1S60-61  (to  Ungetr  the  Oreet).  Denlliter, 
9(W  dti-  tt-ritO.  VtitrUt/etmg.  STpmbur^  1BBD-D1  (to  Atbuulin}.  C  Wenfir,  fioA  d*-  ajw&b 
ewMMlMMuJ;wI«if(a^M  ZllfanifHrderotrML  7^M>L.ilcbiiffhBBHn,  IMI  leq.  Joh.  Aliof,  ffrkodrte 
dtr  ratnioijU  cdr  dtr  ailtm.  ckrlMll,  Z.iUrraturgttiA^'riMnifli)  Br^  16M.  Cf.  tba  warki  oD  theU»- 
tor/  of  doctrlDFa  uul  eeclralulleal  hlatnrr  bf  Uflnaeber,  AufBatl,  Keaadcr,  Olueler,  Bnnpinen-CnilDa, 
Bmc,  Eire,  Hignbuh,  Itur,  Klednrr,  BAbrln^r,  etc.  Domer'a  EKfiHetrlmnfffttfil,  dtr  ttltrt  •nt  ilv 
PtnonChrtM.  Stnttfirt  M  ed.lMO-M;  Bur'a  CMatH<A<  OvhU.  TAMngM.  ItO,  ChruaM*  Mr* 
tmdtr  Pera»HMp.  iMd„  IWS,  *Dd  (TAHitJ:  Lilm  to»  dw  Ih^tfml^tU  vmd  MnailiM^dmtg  BvUm^ 
Md,  1H1-4I.  and  muy  otbcr  IbegU>;1cal  wrllln(f 

Alb.  SMebt,  fiticA.  dtr  FkUamtpUt  dm-  patrlM-Ae*  Ztil,  WmbsTf,  IGM. 

Job.  Hnber,  Dit  AUml  dtr  jnreleinSMr,  lluld^  18Nl 
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§  74.  Of  oil  the  n&tdona  of  antiqnity,  the  religioiu  eecBe  of  the 
diatinctioQ  and  Antagonism  between  holineaB  and  sin  was  most  promi- 
nent among  the  Hebrews.  The  ethical  ideal  of  the  Hebrews  was, 
however,  inseparably  connected  with  their  ritual  law,  and  the  revela- 
tion of  God  was  sapposed  by  them  to  be  confined  to  the  chosen  people 
of  the  children  of  iBrael.  The  Alexandrian  philosophy,  which  aroee 
through  the  contact  of  Judaism  with  Hellenic  cnltore,  prepared  the 
way  for  the  breaking  down  of  the  barriers  which  restricted  the 
moral  and  religious  life  of  the  people,  and  Christianity  completed  the 
work-  At  the  time  when  Greek  culture  had  destroyed  the  intel- 
lectual exclnsivenees,  and  the  Roman  Empire  had  annihilated  the 
political  independence  of  the  nations,  there  arose  in  Christianity,  in 
opposition  to  the  reality  of  the  kingdom  of  the  world,  the  idea  of  a 
kingdom  of  God,  founded  on  purity  of  heart  The  expectation  of 
the  Messiah  among  the  Jewish  people  was  spiritualized,  repentance 
and  moral  improvement  were  reo^nized  aa  the  condition  of  the  sal- 
vation of  the  soul,  and  the  principle  of  all  commandments  was  found 
in  the  law  of  love,  whence  the  ceremonial  law,  and  with  it  all 
national,  political,  and  social  distinctions  lost  their  earlier  positive 
significance ;  to  the  poor  the  goq>d.  was  preached,  participation  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  was  promised  to  the  oppressed,  and  the  conscious- 
ness of  God  as  the  Almighty  Creator,  the  holy  law-giver,  and  jnst 
judge  was  completed  by  the  consciousness  of  redemption  and  divine 
sonship,  through  the  working  and  indwelling  of  God  in  Christ  and  in 
the  community  of  believers, 

Tor  tke  lliantiin  of  Ihia  tupfs  n  mnX  b«n  nCtr  ptirtlmiluir  to  tb«  aoolofto*!  muniU  C£— bcddr* 
tha  InCtodiiBtloiii  to  tb*  EUbllol  wrtllnKi,brD«  WstM,  Bnf,  BsnH,  aU.— capHUll j,  Cir)  Anfoat  Cndnw^ 
G^woMaUt  Utt  MiitetammCfakan  XoKOK  ad.  bj  O.  Volkiu/  Berlin,  13«0.  and  Adolf  H<l«<lire1d'>  J»p 
gaii9H  m\d  dU  KrUit  dt4  JV^un  TaiCimantttattrw  vueJk<Mt«ciU«  JuKUdiut^wtif  QaitaUwiftnilU, 
ISSB;  and,  on  tha  othir  hurt,  Urn  namKina  votta  on  thii  dldaotto  fonoa  and  tha  loflial  ta ndandea  of  Iha 
Ka*  Taautn«nt,a>>laainDn<«t«pfaal1kalhoaaor  Carl  Rteu  an  tha  Johasncu  FiTdologj  (Fngr.  of  th* 
'  Lande—Jmlt'  ml  Pfotu,  Nanmbnri,  IHB),  and  B.  EChriobt,  Zur  fvhaMUfAm  XoffMlMra,  In  TSaol, 

audun  u.  £pMt*m  iae&  pp.  tn-m*. 

HMDder  {CttriiO.  Degmengach.,  ed.  by  J.  Jacob!,  Berlin,  IBM,  and  often  in  others  of 
hU  writing;  cf.,  also,  Neaoder,  Ueber  dot  FsrUUfnin  der  IwUemKhen  EOuk  nnn  Ckrittm- 
thvm,  in  bis  WittmiKh.  AbhanStm<im,  ed.  bj  J.  Jacob!,  Berlin,  18G1),  consciouslj  adopting 
the  views  of  Schleiermacher  and  not  nninfluenced,  whetheT  coosciousl/  or  not,  by  HegelLsa 
conceptions,  sees  tbe  peculiarity  of  Cbriatianity  in  tbe  idea  of  "  redemption,  tlia  cons<nous- 
nesa  of  the  unification  of  the  divine  and  human,"  aod  remarka  with  referenoe  to  the  reiatjoa 
of  Christienity  to  Judaism  and  Hellenlam  (ibid.,  p.  36} :  "  The  religious  atand-poiot  of  Juda- 
ism rapreseDta  in  general  tbe  positive  consciouanaas  of  alienation  from  God  and  of  the 
Kbiim  in  man's  nature,  while  Hellenism,  on  tha  contrary,  is  the  embodiment  of  youthftil 
nataral  lib,  aa  yet  unconadous  of  its  oppoeition  to  Ood.    For  those  occupying  the  former 
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StBiid-poiiit  ChriaUudt;  abiu  nt  remariDg  the  setiM  and  Om  bet  of  oppooitton  tai  ditcord, 
through  redemption :  for  thow  occup jing  the  nand-point  of  HeileDlam,  it  flrat  bringa  to 
conscdouBoeM  the  senee  of  discord,  and  proTidei  for  tha  commtmicktioD  of  dirine  life  to 
hamanitj,  through  the  removal  of  this  diacord."  (In  the  ume  plaoe  Neander  detonates  at 
ths  fUndmnental  trait  of  Orientalism,  la  the  Hindoo  and  other  natural  rellgiona,  the 
"achiam  and  unreat  of  the  human  mind,  aa  nanifbated  in  the  language  of  sorrow  and 
melaacholf ,  in  view  of  the  limita  of  human  nature,  and  In  unG<»trolled  longioga  after  the 
fnfliilte  and  for  absorplloa  into  Ood.*^    Cf.  abora,  §  S. 

In  hia  ovn  teaching,  which  ma  eipreaaed  eapedally  in  aphoiiama  and  parahUa, 
Jeena  l^d  chief  emphaMa  on  ibe  necea^ty  of  riaing  above  the  legal  righteoutnew  of  the 
Phariaeea  (Uatt  t.  SO)  to  the  ideal  completion  of  the  law  through  tha  prindpla  of  lore,  and 
to  the  real  f\ilfillineat  of  the  law  aa  thus  oompleted.  The  commandmenta  and  probibiUtna 
of  Ifoaea  (including  those  of  the  ceremonial  law),  and  eren  man;  of  the  inJunotioDS  of  hia 
■uooeaaora,  were  thug  left  lubstantiatlf  untouched  (although  in  the  matter  of  thinga  purelj 
extaraal  and  of  no  Immediata  ethical  or  religious  aiguiflcance,  such,  in  particular,  aa  the 
Obaerrance  of  the  Sabbath  and  varioua  fbtma  of  puriflcatloD  and  sacriSce,  actual  obaervanea 
Vaa  made  b^  the  Messiah  no  longer  obligatory  for  the  subjects  of  his  "  kingdom  of  Ood," 
Uark  iL  33-28;  m  14-13,  etc.) ;  but  that  whidi  Hoaei  had  allowed  on  account  of  (be 
hardnesa  of  heart  of  hla  people  remained  no  longer  lawfbl,  but  waa  to  be  regulated  in 
■oeordaace  witli  the  ideal  ethical  law,  wMdi  toolc  cognizance  of  the  intentions  of  men. 
Thne  tbe  peremptorinaaa  of  the  requirements  of  ethic*  was  made  to  appear  not  in  the  leeat 
relaxed,  but  rather  increased.  (Hence  the  declaraUon  b  If att.  t.  1 8 — true,  of  oourae,  onlj 
In  a  flguratiTe  sena^^that  till  the  end  of  the  world  no  Jot  or  Uttle  of  the  law  should  be 
abrogated,  if  indeed  this  verse,  in  tbe  form  here  given,  Is  aothentia  and  haa  not  been  em- 
phasized b]>  tbe  reporter,  In  oppodtion  to  a  party  of  Pauline  or  ultre-PauUne  Aotlnomians, 
H  aa  to  make  tbe  declaration  more  positive  than  It  was  as  delivered  b;  Jeaoa,  and  more  in 
Mwoidanca  with  the  sentiment  of  the  Jewish  Christians,  who  required  Iliat  even  tbe  Hes- 
■ias  should  keep  the  whole  law.)  It  is  not  that  If  oaea  had  given  cnty  a  ceremonial  law  and 
ttiat  Christ  had  recognized  m^  the  moial  law;  the  lawof  love  was  taught,  although  in  more 
limited  fbrni,  already  by  the  former  (Lev.  zix.  IS;  od  Deut.  vi.  6,  m.  IS,  on  love  to  God, 
and  such  pasaagea  aa  Is.  IviiL  T,  in  the  writings  of  the  prophets  who  fotesliadowed  and 
prepared  tbe  way  for  the  ideality  of  the  Chriatian  law),  and  tbe  ritual  retabs  a  certain 
anthori^  with  the  latter  (at  least,  according  to  the  Qospel  of  Matthew ;  Mark  and  Luke  do 
not  affirm  the  contbuing  authority  of  the  Law).  But  tbe  relative  importance  of  the  two 
•Umenta  becomea  reversed  In  coniequence  of  the  radical  aigatflcance  attadied  by  Christ 
to  the  law  of  lore  (Hatt.  xzlL  34  aeq. ;  Mark  zii.  S8  seq. ;  Lake  x.  Sfi  seq.)  and  also  in  oonse- 
quenoe  of  the  name  of  Father,  by  which  he  {in  a  manner  at  moat  onljr  suggeated  b  the  Old 
Xestsment)  bdicated  that  the  relatidn  of  man  to  Ood  should  be  one  of  Meudl^  intimacy. 
Sometimes  Jesus  appeals  directly  to  pasa^ies  of  the  Old  Testament  (such  as  1  8am.  xv. 
33  and  zxi.  6,  Hoa.  tI  G,  b  Matt.  ix.  13,  zii.  3) ;  the  prophetic  picture  of  the  Mesaianlo 
kbgdom,  in  which  peaoa  and  joy  were  to  reign,  and  strife  should  no  longer  dwell  (la.  ix. 
at d^X  involved  the  idea  of  actualized,  all-emfaracing  love;  the  Naaarita'a  vow  of  the  Old 
Testament  implied  the  insufilciency  of  common  righteousness  and  the  neceaaity  of  ex- 
ceeding It  by  the  practice  of  abstinence ;  and  perhaps  alao  the  principles  and  regimen  of 
the  JBaeenes  exerted  (through  John  the  Baptist)  some  bfluence  on  Jesus  (cf.  A.  Hilgsnfeld, 
Der  EuStmua  ood  Jena,  in  the  ZeittcKr.  /.  tnM.  ThtoL,  X.  1,  ISAI,  pp.  91-111).  Jesus, 
the  disdple  of  John,  ieeling  himself,  from  the  time  of  his  baptism  by  John,  the  hemld  of 
the  Mesdah,  to  be  himself  the  Mesaiab,  not  Inferior  even  to  Moses  in  dignity  (accordiug 
to  Deut.  xvilL  IB),  aid  intrusted  by  Ood  with  imperishable  authority  and  an  eternal  king- 
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doiD  (Dan.  viL  13.  14),  bellsTed  hlmielf  called  and  bad  the  ODUrage  to  fbnod  a  kingdom  of 
Ood,  to  gather  about  biin  the  weary  and  heavj-ladsn,  to  adranca  tMyond  all  eBtablisbod 
ftmna,  and  to  teach  and  lire  rather  in  aacordance  with  tha  ioggestioiia  or  hia  own  moral 
eonsciouaneiB  and  the  wants  of  the  people,  with  whom  he  wan  in  a^mpathf,  than  accord- 
mg  lo  traditional  institutkm.  The  principle  of  pure  love  to  man  prevailed  over  conccptiona 
of  Oneatal  deriration  and  in  apiM  of  tha  lack  of  developed  notiona  of  labor,  and  o(  inde- 
pflndence,  property,  right,  and  state,  aa  reposing  on  labor.  In  the  love  with  which  be 
worked  for  his  Trienda,  in  his  unconditional  opposition  to  the  preTiona  leaders  of  the 
people  end  to  all  other  boatile  powers,  and  in  his  death  thna  brought  aboot,  yet  willlo^y 
eocepted  in  the  ccoiHdeiit  expectation  that  he  should  return,  and  while  f^rlesalj  avow- 
ing, Id  the  face  of  death,  hir  Messianic  authorlt;,  the  life  of  Jesus  appears  as  a  picture 
of  perfect  rl^teouaneBB.  His  prayer  that  Ood  might  Ibrgive  hia  Judges  and'eneniiea 
Involved  the  iiiiBhiike&  conviction  of  his  absolute  right,  and  the  aame  conviction  continued 
after  his  death  among  his  disdples.  In  the  kingdom  of  God  founded  by  the  Measisb, 
Ueasedoees  was  to  dwell  together  with  holiness,  Jesas  prayed  that  Qod's  name  might 
be  Bsnctifled,  his  kingdom  come,  hts  will  be  done,  stid  that  earthly  need  might  be  re- 
moved, together  with  sin.  To  the  weary  and  heavy-laden  relief  was  promised  through 
the  ramoval  of  the  weight  of  eitemal  tyranny  and  of  personal  poverty,  udcness,  and 
ainfulDen,  and  through  the  eonflnnation  in  the  relation  of  aonsblp  to  God  and  in  the 
hope  of  eternal  bkssftdDess  of  all  such  as  belonged  to  the  kingdom  of  God.  Jesus  pre- 
supposed for  those,  to  whom  hia  preaching  was  addressed,  the  aame  immediate  posaibili^ 
of  elevation  to  purity  of  heart  and  to  moral  porfcetioo,  i  &,  to  the  image  of  the  perfect  Ood, 
the  Heavenly  Father,  of  which  he  was  conadoue  in  his  own  ease. 

The  moral  doctrine  and  life  of  Jesus  hivtdved,  as  logioal  conseiiuenceB,  the  obeolesceoce 
or  the  Mosaic  law  of  rites,  and  with  this  the  ovarthrow  of  the  national  barriers  of  Judaism. 
These  consequences  were  Qrat  expressly  enunciated  by  Paul,  who  in  proclaiming  them  was 
always  conscioua  of  his  dependence  on  Christ  ("not  I,  but  Christ  in  me,"  GaL  ii.  20).  On 
the  ground  of  his  own  personal  experience,  tVom  which  he  dogmaticslly  drew  general 
oondiisions  for  all  men,  Paul  declared  that  the  power  necessary  for  the  AilBllnient  of  the 
purely  moral  law  and  the  way  to  true  spiritual  freedom  were  to  be  found  only  in  faith  in 
Christ.  Paul  denies  the  dependence  of  salvation  on  law  and  nationality  or  on  anything 
whatever  that  is  external  (here  "there  is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek,  neither  bond  nor  treo, 
neither  male  nor  female,"  Oal.  iiL  SS ;  cf.  vi.  IS :  obri  rrprrn/aj  ain'  aKpo^oeria,  liUii  tatril 
n-foif,  and  alao  Rom.  (.  11 ;  9  Cor.  v.  17),  Positively,  he  makes  it  dependent  on  the  ft'ee  grace 
of  Ood,  the  appropriation  of  which  on  the  part  of  the  individual  is  eObcted  through  faith  in 
Chritt  as  the  Redeemer.  The  law  was  the  schoolmaster  to  bring  us  to  Christ  iTraiiayuyiQ 
lif  X/Hfrrdv,  GaL  iiL  S4).  Through  fsllh  the  inner  man  is  buUt  up  (i  lau  ave^wroc,  Rom,  viL 
13 ;  Bphea.  iii.  16 ;  cf.  Rom.  1!.  39  ;  1  Pet,  IiL  <  ;  cf.  also  A  >vric  ivepajnt  in  Flat.,  Aap.  IX^ 
p.  G8S  a — where,  however,  this  expreasion  is  based  on  a  developed  comparison — and  i  iva 
Xiyoc  In  opposition  to  i(u  Uyof  In  Arist.,  Analift.  Am£,  I.  10).  The  law  fUmiahes  no 
deliverance  ft-om  the  schism  between  the  spirit,  whidi  wills  tiie  good,  and  the  flesh,  which 
does  what  is  evil ;  but  through  Christ  this  schism  is  removed,  the  impotence  of  the  flesh  is 
overcome  by  his  Spirit  dwellbg  lo  ns  (Rom.  tIL  and  riiL).  Faith  is  reekooed  to  mut  by 
Ood  as  righteouaneas,  end  by  making  man  a  redjnent  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  it  restores  to 
him  the  power,  lost  since  the  time  of  Adam's  fall,  truly  to  ftilflll  \it»  moral  taw.  With  oon- 
lecretlon  to  Christ,  the  Redeemer,  there  arises,  in  place  of  the  servile  condition  of  fear  in 
view  of  the  penalty  threatened  against  the  transgressor  of  the  law,  the  tree  oonditlon  of 
sonship,  of  communion  vrith  Gh>d  in  love,  the  state  of  Juatiflcatlon  by  faith,  Tbe  believer, 
says  Paul,  has  put  on  Christ  inlMipIism^  Clhristis  to  be  formed  in  him;  as  Christ  desoended 
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Into  death  and  rose  agtdn,  »  the  beUeTsr,  b;  Tirtue  of  his  union  with  him,  diu  nnto 
Bin,  cnidfleB  the  fleih,  with  its  luata  and  desires,  and  rieea  to  a  sew  monJ  URg  in  tha 
spirit,  the  fniita  at  which  are  loTe,  J07,  peace,  long-BuflbnDg,  gontleDeas,  goodneas,  fiuth, 
meekoESB,  temperance  (Gal  ii.  11;  iiL  27;  It.  19;  t.  32-M;  Bom.  tL  1 ;  TiiL  IS  oeq.) 
xiiL  It).  But  the  believer  liaa  in  thii  life  only  the  flr«t-(Vuiti  of  the  Spirit  {awapfi  to6 
wvei/arrat,  Kom.  viiL  33) ;  we  •»  indeed  Kaved,  but  only  in  hope,  and  we  walk  in  patieno* 
(Rom.  viU.  31  seq.);  we  walk  still  hy  faith,  not  b^  alght  (Ju  triariut  'npttraTovim,  ei 
did  diknit,  2  Cor.  t.  1).  The  new  life  >i  (aocordiag  to  I  Cor.  xr.  13)  to  be  introduced  bj 
the  second  conung  of  Christ  (when,  according  to  1  Hibes.  It.  IT,  the  liriug  and  thoM 
raised  from  the  grare  are  to  ascend  on  clouds  to  the  presetioe  of  the  Lord,  cf.  John's  Ber. 
zi.  12).  Paul,  like  Christ,  sees  in  love  the  subatance  of  the  moral  law  (QaL  v.  14:  i  jAp 
irdf  v6/io;  hi  M  Wf^  nXiipevriu,  iv  r^  a-yairfyicit  ris  irAjjaim  aou  a^  iavrdv,  G«L  vL  1 :  rir 
vSiiav  Tov  XpWToi,  Rom.  ziil  S-1 0 :  i  iyaTtuv  riv  irtpov,  vSfiov  irnr/i^paia  •  .  .  .  tri^piftti 
mm  vi/ani  i  iyaitii,  cf.  1  Cor,  ix.  31 ;  Bom.  ill  21 ;  viiL  3).  Love  is  the  last  and  suprem* 
word  of  Christianity ;  it  is  superior  even  to  faith  and  hope  (t  Cor.  siii.  13).  Love  ii  the 
active  expression  of  faith  (OaL  v.  6:  irfrrnt  ii'  s/din^  ivtpyov/iivn).  The  Pauhne  doctrine 
of  the  relation  lietween  faith  and  love  was  of  a  nature  calculated  powerfiiliy  to  stimulate 
thought  with  reference  to  the  question  as  to  the  bond  connecting  tbeae  two  elements  of  the 
retigiouB  Mte.  If  love  or  a  mornlly  perfect  will  is  logically  Involved  in  the  very  conception 
of  fbith  (SB  may  be  inferred  fVom  Gal.  iii.  26 ;  v.  6 ;  Rom.  vi  3  seq. ;  riiL  1  seq. ;  1  Cor.  zil, 
3),  and  if,  therefore,  the  Justification  which  is  hj  faith  means  the  divine  recognition  of  an 
esBentisl  righteousness  contained  in  it  (i.  e,,  in  other  words,  if  the  divine  justifying  sen* 
tence—to  follow,  aa  may  be  and  lias  lieen  done,  tlje  Eantioa  terminology — is  an  "  aitalytiail 
judgmtnt  respecting  the  subjective  moral  quality  of  the  believer"),  then,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  necessary  connection  of  essentisl  moral  goodness  with  the  hialoric  and  dogmatic  ele- 
ments bvolved  in  &ith  in  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  and  the  son  of  Ood,  is  not  demonstrated, 
and,  on  the  other,  we  seem  rather  to  be  led  to  ttte  non-Paulina  sequence  of  fkith,  begin- 
ning of  regeneration  and  aanctiScation,  and  relative  justification  In  proportion  to  the  degree 
of  sanctiOcation  already  attained,  than  to  the  Pauline  one  of  fkith,  justification,  and  sanc^ 
flcation.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  faith  does  not  necessarily  involve  love  (as  may  appear 
trtna  Rom,  iv.  19;  i.  S,  etc),  and  enters  only  ss  a  new  statutoij  element,  a  Christian 
substitute  for  Jewish  oETerings  and  ceremonies  (t.  c,  if  Ood's  justification  of  believen  is 
only  a  "synA^fie  judpfnenl,"  an  imputation  of  another's  righteouaness),  than  the  bnprove- 
ment  of  the  will  and  life  remains  indeed  a  thing  required,  but  no  longer  appeara  aa  a 
neceasary  consequence  of  faith,  and  the  moral  advantage  possessed  by  him  who  believefl 
in  the  real  death  and  leaunection  of  Christ,  sod  considers  himself  redeemed  from  guilt 
and  punishment  by  the  merit  of  Christ,  over  tliose  who  are  not  of  the  some  hith,  can 
only  be  orMtrarily  aseerted,  since  It  is  by  no  means  verified  In  all  mstances  by  the  bets 
of  experience.  It  fbllows  also,  in  case  the  believing  ainner,  to  whom  righteousness  haa 
been  Imputed,  &ils  to  advance  to  real  righteousness,  that  the  divine  justification  of  the 
morally  unimproved  believer,  together  with  the  condemnation  of  others,  must  appear 
arbitrary,  partisan,  and  uiQust,  and  unrestricted  liberty  is  left  to  men  for  the  frivolous  mis- 
use of  Ibrgiving  grace  as  a  license  to  sin.  At  a  later  period,  when  attempta  were  made  to 
transform  the  half-mystic  and  half-r^gious  ideas  of  Paul  respecting  dying  and  rising  again 
with  Christ  into  dogmatic  oonceptions,  this  difficulty  of  iaterpretatkin  (which  in  recent 
times  Schleiennacher  sou^t  to  solve  by  defining  justifying  faith  as  the  appropriation  to 
one's  self  of  the  perfection  end  beatitude  of  Christ,  iL  <.,  as  the  giving  np  of  one's  self  t« 
the  Christian  ideal)  appeared  with  increasing  distinctneaa,  and  gave  ooeasion  to  manifold 
theological  and  philosophical  attempta  at  explanation,  aa  the  Epiatle  of  James  may  witness. 
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The  Eulj  CkthoUo  Cbundk  went  fonrard  to  Ui«  point  of  nuJiing  the  moral  lav  and  theo- 
retical dogmatic  Mth  oo^rdinaCe,  while  lo  Auguatinism,  in  th«  Beformation,  and  agi^  in 
the  theoli^cal  and  pfailoeophical  ethic*  of  modern  timei,  the  dulectio  reinlting  from  the 
Faulioe  conceptiona  haa  lepeatsdlj  reappeared  in  ever-vaiTing  Fonn. 

Although  Paul  recognlied  lo*e  (which,  flnt  implied  in  Ihe  requitement  to  give  to  tha 
poor  and  in  the  principle  of  communitj  in  the  poawaaion  of  goods,  rose  aubaeqaentlj', 
through  Idealization  end  generalkaUon,  lo  the  rank  of  a  pure  conception)  aa  the  higbeat 
element  in  Chrialianitj,  he  Dsrerthelea*  treate  in  hia  EpUtlM  chieflj  c^  futh,  aa  of  that  hf 
which  the  law  !■  aboliihed.  In  the  Epiatlea  of  John,  on  the  contrai;,  and  in  tha  (fourth) 
Qoapal,  which  bears  hia  name,  love  occupies  the  central  poiiUon.  Ood,  aa^  John,  fa  lova 
(1  John  IT.  S,  16).  Hia  lore  hai  been  made  known  in  the  aending  of  hia  Son,  m  order 
that  all  who  betiere  on  Him  maj  hare  eternal  life  (1  John  it.  9 ;  John'a  OospL  liL  16). 
Ha  who  abidw  in  lore  abides  in  Qod  and  God  in  him.  The  new  commandment  of  Chriat 
if  loTS.  He  who  lovea  Ood  most  lore  lua  brother  alaa  Onr  lore  to  Ood  ia  mamfosted 
when  we  keep  hia  oomstandmenta  end  walk  In  the  light  (John  lilL  U ;  it.  IS-  1  John 
L  t ;  IT.  16,  31 ;  t.  1).  BelieTera  are  bom  of  God.  Tbej  are  hated  of  the  world ;  bot  the 
world  liea  In  wiekednesa  (Jdm  xr.  ISctoJL,-  1  John  t.  19).  In  place  of  the  contest  wag^ 
bj  Paul  agalnat  aii^le  concrete  powera,  eapeolallj  against  the  continued  validitf  of  the 
Hoaaio  law,  we  haTe  here  a  conteit  againat  the  "world"  in  general,  againat  all  tendendes 
opposed  to  Chriatianitf,  aguoat  unbelieTiiig  and  hoitilo  Jewa  and  Oentilea.  The  (Uatinc- 
tion  between  the  chosen  Jewish  people  and  the  heathen  is  that  between  belisTera  Id 
Christ,  who  walk  in  the  light,  and  unbeLIevera  and  chQdran  of  darkneaa,  and  the  temporal 
diatiuction  between  the  present  period  and  tlie  future  is  changed  into  the  oTer-present  dis- 
tinction between  the  world  and  the  kingdom  of  God,  whii^  la  the  kingdom  of  the  Spirit 
and  of  troth.  The  belief  that  Jesus  is  the  Chriat  Is  made  the  power  that  oTercomes  the 
world.  That  the  law  came  bj  Moaee,  but  grace  and  truth  by  Jesus  (John  L  17)  appears 
alreadj  a*  an  aaanred  conviction.  The  law  Is  abrogated,  religious  life  ia  no  loi^r  to  be 
Douriahed  and  filled  up  with  offerings  and  ceremonies ;  and  Into  the  place  thus  left  Tacant 
enters,  together  with  the  practical  activity  required  hy  lore,  a  form  of  theoratacal  apeoula- 
tlon  arriTOd  at  through  the  deTelopment  of  the  doctrine  uf  faith. 

In  the  Ooapel  named  atlei  Untthew,  Jesus  Is  st7led  the  Uassiah,  the  Son  of  David, 
who  aa  audi  ia  also  the  Son  of  God ;  this  phraaeolog}'  is  here  emplojed  with  immediate 
relbreoce  to  the  expectations  of  the  Jewi^  nation.  In  the  Gospel  according  to  tfark,  he 
la  generaU;  spoken  of  as  the  Son  at  God,  the  expression  "  Son  of  Bavid  "  being  employed 
only  once  (x,  i1  aeq.,  in  the  mouth  of  the  blind  men  of  JericJio).  In  thia  Gospel  the  con- 
tinuing Talidltf  of  the  Jewish  law  is  no  longer  affirmed.  The  recognition  of  Christ  as  the 
Son  of  Ood  in  the  Epistles  of  Paul  and  in  the  Gospel  of  Luke,  which  bears  the  impreaa  of 
Pauline  ideaa,  is  an  axpressiofi  of  the  aense  of  the  nnlveraal  or  absolute  character  of  the 
Christian  religion.  In  the  Epistle  to  tho  Hebrews  (which  ia  likewlM  Pauline  in  character 
sod  was  poaaibly  written  by  Barnabas  or  ApoUos)  the  superiority  of  Chriatiani^  in  diguilj 
to  Judaism  and  of  the  New  CoTenant  to  the  Old  CoTenant,  with  its  laws,  whidi  are  no  longer 
binding  on  Cbriatians,  is  expressed  by  tlie  affirmation  of  tho  personal  eiattation  of  Jesua 
aboTo  Hoaea  and  above  the  angela,  through  whose  agency  the  law  was  given.  In  thia  Epis- 
tle it  ia  said  of  Christ  aa  the  Son  «f  God,  that  by  him  tha  world-periods  {aiiat^)  were  crested, 
that  he  is  the  brightness  of  the  divine  glory,  the  Image  of  the  divine  nature  [iiralryaa/ia  sol 
Xapaicr^  r$(  imwfriaaii),  the  eternal  high-priest  aitor  the  order  of  Uelchlsodek,  king  of 
priosts,  to  whom  even  Abraham  made  himself  subject,  and  to  whom  therefore  the  LoTites, 
as  diildren  of  Abraham,  are  also  inferior,  fiepentance  and  turning  away  ftwn  dead  works, 
and  fUth  in  God,  are  redconed  by  the  author  of  thia  Epistle  as  the  el^nentary  requirements 
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of  ChrisUuiity,  ■■  the  milk  or  foundation  ftom  vhidi  it  is  necesurjr  to  adranee  to  "  ttroDE 
lQ«Bt"  or  "  peifectloQ."  This  Epistle  coDtaiiu  already  the  aeeda  of  the  later  Ocoatic  doc- 
triuea.  The  fourth  Qoapel,  named  after  the  Apostle  John,  tenches  the  pure  apirttuelitT'  of 
Ood'a  nature,  and  demands  that  God  should  be  worabiped  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  It  reoog- 
nites  in  Chriat  the  Ldgoi  become  flesh,  who  iraa  Tnia  eternity  with  Ood  and  through  whoca 
God  created  the  world  f^id  reveals  himself  to  man ;  the  Logos  became  Heah  and  "  of  his  ftiU- 
nesB  (ix  Toil  iri^pii/urroc  ovrov)  have  all  we  received,  and  grace  for  grace." 

Yet,  however  velghtj  and  ptegnaat  mitf  have  iMcn  the  conceptiona  whlt^  Qiriat's 
hnmediate  and  indirect  disdplea  may  have  formed  of  his  peraon,  It  Is,  nevertheless,  not 
true  that  "  the  proper  baaia  and  the  vital  germ  of  Chrlatian  doctrine  "  are  to  \m  aou^t  in 
them  (see  Huber,  in  his  excellent  work  enUtled  J'Mlotefkie  dtr  Kirdianater,  llDoicb,  ISfiS, 
p.  8 ;  on  p.  10  Huber  afBrma,  adopting  the  sentiment  ezpreaaed  by  SdieUiog  in  hia  PkSo*. 
der  Ogetiarvng,  Wtrkt,  IL  4,  p.  3G,  that  "  Christ  was  not  the  teadier  and  founder,  but  the 
content  of  Christianity  "};  this  basis  and  this  genu  are  contained  rather  In  Jesus'  tOtlad 
requirement  of  Inward  righteousness,  purity  of  heart,  and  tovc^  and  in  hia  own  practice  of 
the  things  he  required  (and  Huber,  on  p.  8  of  the  work  cile^  above,  Justly  acknowledges 
that  the  sonroe  of  those  conceptions  [of  Christ's  person]  was  the  life  and  doctrine  of 
Jesus — which  acknowledgment,  however,  Involves  an  essential  limitation  of  Huber's  assent 
to  Schalling's  doctrine). 

Without  prejudice  to  the  essential  originality  and  independence  of  the  principles  of 
Christianity,  it  must  be  admitted  that  previous  to  their  fonnal  enundalion  they  had  been 
foreshadowed  and  the  ground  had  been  prepared  for  them  partly  in  the  general  principle* 
of  Judaism,  and  partly  and  more  particularly  in  connection  with  the  attempt  among  the 
Jews  to  revive  the  ancient  ^ft  of  prophecy  (a  movement  to  which  Farsee  influences  eon* 
tributed,  and  whlc^  lay  at  the  foundation  of  Eaaeniem)  and  (afler  the  time  of  Paul  and  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  espectally  after  the  flret  development  of  GnoeUcism  and 
the  production  of  the  fourth  Ooapel)  in  the  religious  philosophy  of  the  Alexandrian  Jewa, 
which  arose  throu^  the  contact  of  Judaism  with  Hellenism.  The  essential  object  of  the 
allegorical  Interpretation  of  Scripture  and  of  theosoph;  was  to  spiritualise  the  ideas  oon* 
tained  in  the  Old  Testament  The  sen^ble  manifestations  of  God  were  bterpreted  as 
manifeatations  of  a  divine  power  distinct  f^om  Ood  and  operating  in  the  world.  As  in 
AristobuluB  and  in  the  Book  of  Maccabees  (iiL  39)  the  power  (iKFiinpf)  of  God,  which  dwells 
In  the  world,  is  distlDgoisbed  itata  God  in  hia  exba-mundane,  absolute  existence,  and  as 
In  the  Fioverbs  (viii.  23  aeq.)  and  the  Book  of  Wisdom  (viL  seq.)  the  Wisdom  of  Ood  Is 
distinguished  ftcxD  God  himself;  so  Paul  prodaima  Chriat  as  tlie  power  and  vrtsdom  of 
God  (1  Cor.  L  M ;  /at/Aemituv  Xpiarini  Bun  biniofitr  wl  Qtmi  Xo^v).  Fbilo  terms  Ood  the 
<auBe  (olriov)  of  the  world,  by  (vn-A)  whom  it  had  its  origin,  distinguishing  fVom  him  the 
Logos,  through  (did)  whom  he  formed  it,  and  the  four  elements  which  constitute  it  mate- 
lislly ;  in  like  manner,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  the  Son  of  God  is  represented  as  be 
through  whom  {St  oii)  Ood  createa,  end  according  to  the  Gospel  of  John  all  things  that 
were  created  were  created  through  (i<o)  the  Logos  (John  i  3  and  10 :  Si'  ovrw).  But  the 
Alexandrian  theosophj  did  not  admit  the  possibility  of  the  incarnation  of  the  divine  Logos, 
nor  could  it  admit  this,  aince,  according  to  it,  matter  was  Impure,  and  the  descent  of  the 
scut  Into  a  mortal  body  was  the  penalty  of  moral  delinquency  ou  the  part  of  the  former. 
For  the  adherents  of  this  theoaophy,  therafbre,  the  Identification  of  the  Ueaaiah  with  the 
divine  Logos  was  impossible.  They  vrere  wwting  for  the  coming  of  the  Uessiah  at  the 
time  when  Jeaua  rect^Iied  himself  as  the  Messiah  already  coma.  They  did  not  perceive 
in  the  commandment  of  love  to  man  the  radical  and  positive  expression  for  the  spirituali- 
tstion  of  the  law.    They  did  not  draw  fVom  their  splritualizatlon  of  tha  law,  the  (Pauline) 
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COoBeqDnioe,  that  now,  ibee  the  HeuUh  had  i.ppMfed,  the  ancient  law  in  its  litend  lenM 
wu  no  longer  binding  od  Uloh  who  believed  In  him.  They  did  not  Buffer  the  oeremotiiat 
worahip  of  the  Ood  revealed  to  the  Jewi  to  be  replaced  bj  the  worahip  of  God  in  8[nrit 
tad  in  truth.  TheM  radical  differences  indicate  that  the  Aleiandrian  pbiloaophj  belongs 
to  the  ante-Chriatian  period,  and  it  can  onlj  be  regarded  aa  one  of  the  Btepping-atoncs, 
■Idiough  it  mutt  at  the  aame  time  be  reoeiwd  as  the  lait  and  nearott  ateppng-atone,  to 
OhriatiBDity.     Cf.  above,  g  63. 

UonolheisB)  u  a  vorld-rel^ion  could  onlj  go  forth  fhxn  Jodaiam.  The  triumph  of 
(Suiatianity  waa  the  triumph  over  polytheiam  of  the  religioua  idea  of  (he  Jewish  people, 
■tripped  of  its  national  limitationa  and  softened  and  spiritualized.  This  triumph  was  com' 
pletely  analogous  to  that  won  by  the  Hellenia  langnage,  and  bj  Hellenic  art  and  adence, 
in  the  kingdoma  founded  by  Alexander  the  O-reat  and  aAerwArd  reduced  under  Roman 
tupremacy,  only  that  the  struggle  in  the  field  of  religion  waa  all  the  more  severe  and 
'  wearisome,  at  the  elementa  of  permanent  worth  which  were  contained  in  the  polytheiatio 
Teligiona  were  more  numerous.  Wlien  natioikal  exduBiveneit  bad  onoe  given  way  to  tha 
aolive  otnumeroe  of  nations  and  to  the  unity  of  the  world-empir^  it  waa  necetaary  that. 
In  place  of  a  plurality"  (^  forms  of  culture  existing  ude  by  idde,  one  of  them  should 
gradually  baowne  dominant,  which  waa  itrongeat,  moat  elevated,  and  most  developed,  or, 
in  other  words,  that  Greek  language,  art,  and  sdence,  Roman  law  (and  also,  for  the  Wee^ 
the  Boman  language),  and  either  Greoo-Boman  or  the  (miiveivaUied,  denaUonaliied)  Jewish 
religlan  should  become  predominant  The  Jews— especially  those  outiide  of  Palestine— 
although  Btill  holding  on  to  monotheism,  had  begun  to  feal  the  unStneaa  of  tlie  fWther 
maintenance  of  the  poaitlve  law,  and  the  dreunistance  of  the  time  even  necessitated  its 
abrogation.  Bo  soon,  therefore,  as  an  authority  for  such  abrogation — an  authority  st  once 
latiafactory  to  tha  religious  consaousaeu  of  the  Jews  and  not  repi^nant  to  non-Jewi 
(who  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  Judaiam  as  tnklltiMully  constituted) — vaa  found  la 
the  divine-human  Uestiflh,  the  superior  of  Uoees  and  Abraham  (albeit  that  the  Mesaiah, 
while  on  earth,  bad  not  pronounced  this  abrogation,  pertiapt  bad  not  wilted  It,  and  iiad 
only  himiabad  for  it  a  poMible  poM  tf^^ipui  through  hia  new  oommandments,  whkli  went 
beyond  the  requirementa  of  mere  positive  legality),  lo  toon  as  this  condition  was  met, 
aa  It  wae  bj  the  Apostle  Paul,  it  waa  inevitsUe  that  the  contest  of  religions  should  be^ 
It  was  neoetaarily  more  dUScuIt  for  the  new  tendency  to  make  headway  within  the  sphere 
of  Judaism  and  emoog  those  behevers  wbo  held  fost  to  the  letter  of  the  oommandments 
of  the  Mesuah  who  had  personally  lived  among  them,  than  within  the  sphere  of  Hdlenitn, 
although  the  latter  did  not  yield  to  it  without  violent  opposition,  and,  when  it  Snally  yielded, 
io  filled  the  new  movement  witti  eisentiBl  elements  of  its  own,  that  in  a  certain  tense  Chris- 
tianity, although  sprung  &om  Judaism,  can  justly  be  called  the  synthesis  and  product  of 
both  Judaism  and  Hellenism — a  ejnithesis  superior  to  either  of  its  elementa.  These  two 
factors,  under  the  influence  of  new  motives  that  afterward  aroee,  were  at  a  later  period 
again  arrayed  hi  opposition  witliin  the  fold  of  Cbristianl^,  and  Oatholiciam  waa  the  Qrat 
victwious  reoondliatlon  of  them. 

As  contraated  with  Judaism,  Christianity  was  marked  by  Ita  greater  t^tnality,  and 
beiwe  strati  the  potitivista  of  the  ancient  faith,  wbo  conld  not  brhig  themaelves  to 
^iprove  tbe  Pauline  abn^tion  of  the  law,  aa  a  free-thinking  scandal  {eKiviaXm,  1  Cor. 
L  )3).  To  the  cnltivated  Hellenea  the  doctrine  of  a  crudfled  Ood  of  Jewish  raoe  was  a 
•nperstitiout  folly  (/lapia,  Md,),  for  which  reason  not  many  of  high  station  accepted  it 
(t  Cor.  L  36  aeq.).  Bnt  the  weak,  the  heavy-laden,  and  oppressed  heard  gladly  the  tldinga 
of  the  Ood  who  had  descended  to  their  low  condition  and  the  preaching  of  a  fbture  resur- 
reotion  to  beatlflo  Ufb.    S<A  tha  fdlgion  of  dteernd  ooutenlmen^  but  oonBolation  In  mia- 
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fortune,  wu  what  their  wants  demuded.  Their  oppoaitum  t«  their  oppreaaon  found  in 
faiih  in  Christ  ■  spiritual  aupport,  aud  the  commandment  of  lora  Ibmiihed  to  the  principle 
of  mutual  help  a  powerful  motive.  Aod  sow  &fter  the  deitruction  of  the  political  inde- 
peadence  of  the  dliea  and  nBtlona  which  had  before  been  either  constontlf  engaged  In 
fbuds  and  wars  with  each  other,  or  else  bad  exicied  entirel?  apart  from  each  other,  far 
greelGT  importanoa  waa  attaehed  than  before  to  the  material  and  spiritual  intereata  of  the 
individual,  to  personal  noralitj  and  happineia.  The  union  of  men  of  like  mbd  ttoa 
among  the'  most  differeut  people!  and  civil  oommunitiea  in  one  religious  socdetjr  now  first 
became  possible,  and  acquired  a  higher  apiritual  charm.  The  existence  of  a  world- 
monarch;  was  fbvorable  to  the  Idea  of  religious  unity  and  to  the  preaching  of  oonoord  and 
lore.  A  religion  which  in  ita  theoretiaal  as  well  as  its  pcwitive  groundwork  ahould  rest, 
luit  on  anment  national  conceptions,  but  on  the  more  comprehenslva,  less  poetic,  and  more 
re&ective  conaciouanett  of  the  present,  became  a  necessity.  It  could  not  be  otherwise  than 
that  the  more  simple  and  popular  doctrine  of  the  Ooapel  should  triumph  over  such  artiScial 
attempts  In  the  interest  of  an  intellectual  aristacracy  and  fbreign  to  tbe  popular  belief, 
among  the  lat«'  Stole*  and  the  ITeo-PlalonlBta,  as  were  made  to  ttamlsh  new  interpretationa 
and  oombinatMna  of  pagan  doctrines.  The  authors  of  these  attempts  did  not  dare,  and 
were  unable  to  guard  undianged  the  Old-Hellenic  principle  in  the  presence  of  Cbristianlt; ; 
for  the  allegDrical  interpretation  of  the  myths  of  Paganism  was  onlj  a  proof  that  those 
who  profeaaed  to  believe  them  were  aahamed  of  them,  and  thus  prepared  the  way  for 
the  triumph  of  Christianity,  which  openly  rejected  them.  But  after  the  dissolution  of  the 
ethical  harmony  which  characterized  the  bloom  of  Hellenic  antiquity,  and  aa  a  consequence 
of  the  inoreaaing  moral  degeneracy  of  tlie  times,  moral  bealtti,  sslvation,  was  held  to' 
depend  primarily  on  self- purification  through  renunciation  of  tbe  worid,  on  the  "crud- 
fliion  of  the  lusts  and  deaireo,"  and  on  8elf-eotisecratlo&  to  an  ethical  ideal,  wfaoM  eharso- 
teristio  was  not  that  It  artisticall;  transfigured  tbe  present  natural  llfb,  but  that  it  ele- 
vated the  spirit  above  it.  With  many  the  fear  of  the  threatened  pains  of  hell  end  the' 
hope  of  tbe  promised  salvation  and  blessedness  of  the  metobera  of  the  kingdom  were 
very  powerl\iI  motives.  It  should  also  be  added  that  the  blood  of  the  martyra  became, 
through  the  attention  and  respect  trsnaferred  Ihun  their  peraona  to  their  canae,  a  seed  of 
(he  church. 

§  76.  The  oppoeition  between  JudaiBUi  and  Hellenism  reappeared, 
thongh  in  a  sense  and  in  a  meceiire  whicli  vera  modified  bj  the  com- 
mnnity  of  the  opposing  parties  in  Christian  principle,  within  the  eircle 
of  Cbristianity  itself,  in  the  division  of  the  Jewish  iVom  the  Qentile 
Christiana.  Jewish  duiBtianity  nnited  with  faith  in  Jesus  as  the  Mes- 
siah the  observation  of  the  Mosaic  law.  Oenttle  Cbristiani^,  on  the 
contrary,  arose  froib  the  Pauline  conception  of  Oiriatianity  as  con- 
sisting in  joBtification  and  sanctiiicatioQ  through  Christ,  without  the 
works  of  the  law.  But  both  parties  agreeing  in  the  recognition  of 
Jesus  as  the  Messiah  and  in  the  adoption  of  tbe  moral  law  of  love  aa 
promulgated  hj  him,  this  oppoeition  yielded  to  the  desire  for  Chris- 
tian Qnity  (which  sentiment  was  most  powerful  in  mixed  chnrches, 
like  that  at  liome).  A  canon  of  the  wridugs  of  all  the  Apostles,  differ- 
ing bnt  little  fixHD  oar  own,  was  oonstituted,  in  which  the  Johaonean 
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GoBpfil  was  added  to  the  three  first  of  our  GoepeU,  all  others  being 
rejected,  and  with  these  s  collection  of  Apostolical  writingB  was  com- 
bined. Finally,  the  earlj  Catholic  Church  was  founded,  which  cod- 
omved  Christianity  as  essentially  contained  in  the  new  law  of  love; 
the  Hoeaic  law  of  ceremonies  was  abolished,  as  no  longer  binding 
on  those  who  should  believe  in  Christ,  and  in  connection  with  the 
development  and  completion  of  a  new  hierarchical  constitution,  a 
rale  of  faith  was  established,  having  the  form  of  a  law.  The  rule  of 
faith  related  chiefly  to  the  objective  conditions  of  salvation.  The 
conceptions  of  God,  and  of  his  only-begotten  Son  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost — conceptions  which,  chiefly  through  the  formula  of  baptism, 
were  becoming  universally  fixed  in  the  Christian  consciousness — lay 
at  its  basis,  and  it  was  directed  against  Judaism,  on  the  one  hand, 
and,  on  the  other,  against  those  specnlations  of  the  Gnostics,  which 
were  not  in  correspondence  with  the  common  sentiment  of  the  Chris- 
tian churches. 

0mA  (Kr  ^aiMiiig  tmd  LMung  dm-  alrWUoAw  Kinlu  dtmk  Hit  ApaHl.  Hunboit,  ins,  Hh 
ti.,  0«thi,  letlj  OrM.  />t>0iMi9«KA^  ItnQ.  »■  J.  L.  Juobl,  Bo-lln,  1»T.  BIdL  Sstlw,  DU  AufSigi  <Ur 
clrMI.  Xlrdu  wuf  Onr  VtifO-uttg,  Vol.  L.  Wlttuibcrt,  18ST.  Fvd.  CbrliUu  Biur,  Pntmt  Or 
^jxHMAHOMM.'nUitBKnmMtl;  Ultrtiitekdtr  daiiO.  Dogmitfck^  M  ai^  BCattcut.  IttS;  Tar- 
IwtM^M  aber  dU  n«<it<fto«*iXI.  TlUelaBit.  Img.  so*  Jtri.  Frledr.  Bur,  LeIpL  ISM ;  FerL  Obir  <»4 
ela^iii.  Dn^nimil—*.  (p«Uiiua«u  pablKaUon),  TBblii(>ii,  IBUj  Dai  CMttmUUM^  and  dU  etrlitt. 
XirdLtd*rdniTtlmJalirlH«>AvU,»i»i^U>id.\itii  Ditelirtm.  KInluvamAirfaHt  det  vttrUtibti 
muaiKKdt'Ut$Kluil*nJalir\<ir>dirU,iiiA..ii>id.Kn.  k\betX8abvts\ir,Dat'uialutpa1aUt!*tZtllaU^ 
fn  ifM  BoHpAncmuiilM  hImt  AaEwietdwif,  TltblDfCB,  18M.  Altnwbt  Rluchl.  JH<  AiMaAwt;  d*- a«- 
JfcoMoMfsAin  XlmUt,  td  d,  Bodb.  ISCT.  Ad.  Hllfnifdd,  I>at  [frotrHtnUuin  in  Otn  ITa^itKtndt- 
jmKaa  xXiui  SntvUeklvninffime-.  Ju^  1SBS.  C£  th*  sHDHniu  •nlcJti  of  Hllgstifold  to  U>  Zfitnlr. 
/.  vltt.  T^iai.,  mi  Htlnrloh  Holtinuon'i  Judtnaum  tHut  C^rU^tl^anllll,  Leipila,  ISm  (larmlBt  tha 
■HDDd  TolBiii«  of  th*  StiA.  dt»  Telk4t  ImvM  «iH(  Oir  Mnitttkymg  dm  CArMMftiwu^  b;  Qtnif  Wtbar 

Ud  H-  HoltXDUflD). 

The  sari;  Gathollo  Char<di,  tlthong^  nnmbering  both  Jewiah  ChriitiBiiitj  and  Faulinisiii 
unong  Ita  ■ntocedenti,  uid  coDUining  certain  elements  derived  Ttom  both,  waa  neverthe- 
leas  mora  itauwdlatel;  an  ou^rowth  from  the  latter,  or  ttnm  Qentile  ChrlBtiaiiitf.  In  the 
abrogation  of  the  Uoaalc  law  and  of  national  barriera  on  the  gjound  of  the  new  prinoiple 
of  faitb  in  Chiiat,  it  -was  la  material  agreement  with  PauliniBm.  But  in  form  it  was  Ism 
remoTed  fhnn  Jadaitm  and  fVom  Jewish  Ghriittanltjf,  on  acoouot  of  the  legal  dkaracter 
with  which  it  inveiled  the  Christian  principle  in  matlera  of  fUth,  oharlt;,  and  diurdi 
order.  For  it  ChriNtiaoity  wu  etBentiallj  a  new  law  (John  xliL  34 :  ivroi^  auvti ;  uf.  Qal. 
tL  3,  where  Paul  apeaks  of  that  love  which  manlfosta  itielf  in  acta  of  mutual  aauataaoe, 
H  the  "law  of  Christ,"  in  distinetlOQ  from  the  Mosaic  law,  and  1  Cur.  ji.  !G,  2  Our.  iiL  6, 
and  H«b.  TiiL  13:  nacvii  SiaOiBt,  ^liit  Banudiae,  II.  i;  nova  lez  Jew  Chrvti).  The  pre- 
dUectioQ  for  the  legal  form  b  tnatUra  of  faith,  practiue,  and  oonstitution,  may  be  eipUined 
partly  by  the  influence  which  the  legal  religion  and  hierarchy  of  the  Old  TeBtameot,  how- 
arer  modifled  and  ideallaed  by  Chriatianity,  could  not  but  eiert  on  ttie  Gentile  Christiana 
(and  thia,  too,  without  couadoui  "coDceision*'*  to  the  opposing  puty,  wUeh  were  only 
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made  iaddentaU^  and  far  more  hj  a  fViction  of  the  Jevlsli  Chriadaiis  than  b;  th«  Oentile 
C1irisHsDB)t  SB  Bt«a  bj  the  influence  of  sarlj  ChriBtian  trvditioo,  eapedallj  that  of  the 
Mria  Kvpmji6,  or  "Words  of  the  Lord,"  and  parti?  bf  the  eocleaUaticaJ  necesailj  which 
existed  of  advandng  trom  the  lutjectlTe  conceptions  of  Paul  to  objective  Donng  and  by 
the  moral  reactioa  which  took  place  against  ultnt-PaulinD  Antiaomianiain.*  In  like  manner, 
predself,  the  transition  fVom  Luther's  faith  to  Luther's  'Brtjcles  of  faitlx  and,  later,  to  (he 
symbols  of  the  Ltitberen  Church,  wsa  due  partly  to  the  auiriTbg  hifluence  of  the  old 
Ohurdi,  in  spite  of  all  the  opporition  which  wm  dipected  against  it,  and  partly  to  the 
tnberenC  neceaaitf  of  ofaJeotiTe  koims  sod  to  the  reaoliiNi  eidted  by  •EtTeni&  rribrmetory 
attempts. 

The  Jewish  Christiais,  who  miited  witb  the  obstrrance  of  the  Uesalc  kw  a  belief  i» 
the  Uessisjiic  dignity  of  Jesus,  were  Avided,  after  the  coBmencemsnt  of  rMiI'a  ministry. 
Into  two  bctions.  The  more  rigid  of  them  dented  the  apostolic  diancter  of  Paul, 
and  reAued  to  recognise  as  members  »f  the  Messiah's  kingdom  Uiose  Ontetfane  mMa 
were  bom  in  heathenism,  except  upoa  the  condition  of  their  behig  drcumvsed;  the  less 
rigid  of  them,  on  the  contrary,  conceded  the  authority  of  Paul  to  labor  among  the  Gentiles, 
and  only  demanded  of  believers  oonverttd  ttDm  beathenisro  the  observance  of  those  things 
which  had  been  prescribed  by  ibe  Jews  for  the  proselytes  of  the  gate  (in  Bccordance  with 
the  so-called  decree  of  the  Apostles,  Acts  iv.  29 :  knixcoOat  liSoXoBimjr  ebI  dlfuiTot  ml 
iriKcTDv  ml  iropvtiat,  whereas  in  QaL  iL  10  only  the  contribution  for  the  poor  at  Jsrusalem 

•  HMadar d«lfuti^ In  iddltlon  totbdhetiir  tt< diaitniitad  povcrind  ptaitftKbrn  reUgkiin apt rlt 
In  tba  po«-Apo>lo1k  titan,  tlui  SHrnpU  ot  thi  Old  T«tuiHi4,  vhoH  InaDtnca  wu  flnt  mad  matt  dtNgtlr 
■nulf  jM  In  tbs  coDitttnUos  of  the  Chon^  u  Uu  out*  of  the  dHctspniant  ot  a  nav  dlidpll»  of  lair  Id  tlia 
Mriy  Cathollo  Chnnh.  Bur  uid  Bofav(;tw  ampliuliB  HHiat  Uw  Idn  of  tb>  oneamln  dtTBlopmoiit  ud 
IManollUUon  or  thu  oppoiltlon  brtvMn  JeirUi  ChrtaUanltr  and  Paulinlaoi,  bat  both  of  Ibrn  (ud  «]>•- 
tlailj  Bohwcgler)  aicriba  to  Jcvlih  ChrlBtlanltf  (wblah  la  ehltflr  of  blatoilgal  Impoitasea  onLf  ai  hatlnf 
dlrootl;  prtudcd  Pullnlam)  Id  Uia  poat-ranllne  period  (In  which,  DDdir  tha  saDM  ot  EUoaltlim,  ll  »n- 
UnUfld  Co  be  powerflil  until  tiaar  Ibe  jcar  ISA,  alter  which  It  vaa  acam'^  more  than  a  tapldljnlrc!  Inlay 
remnant  of  tba  pa«t)pcrbapaamareirldnpmd  acoeptetton  aad  InffMnee  tbaA  atractaallj  demonamble  or 
Intomallr  pnbable.  Albirt  Bitaebl,  on  the  alber  bind,  la  a  [mnilncnt  rrpieaentatJTe  of  Ibnac  who  anris 
that  Cathollo  ChrliUaiiltr  vaa  not  the  rnnlt  of  a  rtconclllMlon  (ffreted  brtween  Jewlih  and  Gentile  Chria- 
tlasB.  tint  a  at^a  In  the  hlltorf  of  flentUe  Chria^uilt;  aloM.  Tb*  tranifansBlInn  of  PaallDlim  into 
Catbolls  Chnallullr  «■•  oeeuloned,  laja  Hitachi,  b;  the  need  In  the  ChuRb  of  ndrsia  of  tliDiiiht  and  lUB 
which  abonld  rxMou  anlTeraal  villdltj.  With  Panl  the  theoretlca]  and  the  practical  were  blended,  with  a 
toaeh  of  myatieiim,  In  the  coaeaptlDa  af  tkltb,  and  tbla  blandlni;  waa  Is  harman;  with  the  paenllultlea  of 
bla  obaraeler  and  eiptrlenar.  What  with  Fan],  thenftwe,  waa  llTlng  aod  mobile,  the  dinndi  aonght  la 
II I  III  HI  In  S»d  fbnnnUa,  a  naalt  wbleb  eanld  unl;  be  attained  at  the  (ipenae  of  the  peculiar  warmth  and 
•liTalloB  of  the  Chrlatlanlt;  of  Panl  (Bluchl.  Sntdtltmne  dtr  aUtaOt.  XirdU,  lit  ad.,  p.  tit).  In  Iha 
aecond  edition  of  bla  work  Bltaehl  iniilDtilsi  tUt  tbe  queatlun  I>  not  whether  the  eatlr  CalhcHc  CbnnA 
waa  darelDped  on  the  baall  of  Jawlih  CbriacUnltT'  or  on  that  of  Pullnlam,  hot  whether  It  waa  dtTcloped 
oDt  of  Jewlih  «  ont  of  Oentile  ChrlBtlMillr.  The  pMultar  marka  of  GeDllla  CbriMJanlty,  at  he  IVinhiT 
mnarta,  vets  tbe  nJiTtton  of  Jowleb  enitnma  and  the  entertiuntnelit  of  the  belief  Ibal  tbrj,  tbi  Oenltla 
Chriatlani,  bad  entered  Into  tbe  place  of  thi  Jewa  In  the  eoTenont  rtlallon  with  Ood  {both  of  which  were 
rendered  poeilble  only  Ihmngh  the  InltlalKre  tarn  bf  Paul),  ud  be  eontliinaa:  "Tb*  eentlla  ChrUtlut 
needed  Drat  to  ba  InBlrueted  mncmlng  tbi  nnltf  nf  God  and  tba  bletot-/  of  bin  corenanl-nrclatlon,  aia- 
oeming  mural  rlrhteonineH  and  Jnditment.  ain  and  rediwptlon.  the  kingdom  of  Ond  and  the  Bon  of  Gnl, 
iHfon  tbry  amid  be^ln  to  attend  to  tba  dlalfcUeal  relMlDDS  between  aln  and  law,  gnea  and  JottlflfStlon, 
faith  and  rlgbtaonanaaa"  (Ed  ed.,  p.  *I!) ;  Ibey  aceeptod  the  eqnal  antborlty  of  all  the  Apoatlea,  Ineladlog 
Panl,  bnt  the^  InTolaBtarlljr  Inlerpreled  the  teaching*  <tf  Ihe  Apoetlea  u  aa  to  find  In  Ihcm  ChrlaC  nptr- 
aentad  aa  a  lawglrar and  tha  lKllaT«r'B  raUgtooaralatloB  to  him  aalnrolTlag  limply  the  acoeptanea  of  tha 
"mlo  of  Ibllh^and  tbe  fnllUlmcnt  ofChrlafi  hiir  (IMf.,  p.  GBOaeq,).  RItachl't  marl torlona  work  appear* 
only  ts  aeed,  fbr  IM  umpleleneia,  ■  tnor*  mlnnla  Inqnlry  Into  the  hlitarlcal  derelopnlent  at  dogmaa.  and 
mora  panlcnlu-lj  Into  the  darelopmant  of  tha  JiAaaaeaB  dootrlD%  of  OnDatlclaia,aBd  nf  tb*  itactloa 
^alait  the  latUr. 
It 
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ia  mentioTwd,  the  only  condltioD  to  which  Paul  coald  saient  wHhottt  ftrMioE  a  nlapM 
lato  the  legnlH;  agahiat  which  he  made  war).  The  milder  (yactloii,  wbidi  gnnled  totera- 
tlOD  Co  the  Qantlle  Chriattans,  had  in  the  time  of  Justfai  already  biidIc  to  the  oonditioD  oT  a 
Mentted  pMtjr  {IHal.  c  AnpA.,  ch.  41).  The  more  eiactiiig  DvcUod  loat  ita  hold  ia  pnipor- 
tiou  ea  the  antagoniam  between  ChriatiaaB  and  Jem  became  mora  pronouiiced.  Ths 
decree  iHoed  aHer  the  suppreisioii  ot  the  rialog:  under  Barltodiba  (13S  a.  d.},  whidt 
forbade  the  Jewa  to  remain  in  Jeruaalem,  excluded  aleo  all  Jewiah  Chiiatiana  hTuig  aocrad- 
tng  to  Jawioh  law  tnm  this  center  of  Cihristendoiii,  and  permitisd  oolj  ■  Cfariatiaa  godi- 
munit]'  which  had  renounced  the  Uoaaic  law  to  eziat  there,  under  a  biahop  cboeeu  trati 
among  the  Qentile  Christiana;  and  flnallj  the  primitive  Catholic  Chnrch,  whoae  confltl- 
tutlOQ  was  eflbcted  with  the  recognition  of  a  complete  apostolic  canon  (about  175  a.  il), 
ezduded  from  ita  fold  all  Jewiah  Chriatiana  as  haretlca  {eo  that  henceforth  thej  continued 
Id  ezIat  onlj  aa  a  aect),  while  it  ngected,  on  the  other  hand,  aa  blae,  a  onB^ided,  ultra- 
Pauline  Antinomianiam  and  Qnoaticiam,  which  threatened  to  lead  to  the  deetmctioD  of 
morality  itaelf  and  to  the  diaaolution  of  the  canoeGtion  of  Chriatlaoi^  with  itaOldTeata- 
DNDt  baaia. 

Theae  differeneea  among  the  early  ChriatianH  were  ammg  the  caneea  whifdi  led  to  the 
b^nninga  of  Chriitian  philoaophical  apeculation  (for  whit^  reason  they  could  not  remain 
unmantkmed  here). 


FIRST  SECTION. 

PATBISnO  pBlLOSOFBr  TtLX.  THE  ToiS  OF  TBK  CoCVCIL  OF  NiCB. 

§  76.  Among  the  teachen  of  tbe  Chnrch  who  were  received  m 
immediate  disciples  of  the  Apoetks,  snd  were  called  Apoetolic  Fa- 
there,  Clement  of  Kome,  who  was  perhaps  the  author  of  the  first  of 
the  two  FpiaUea  to  the  Corinthian  Church,  which  have  come  down 
to  ns  under  his  name,  and  the  authors  of  die  Epiadea  aeciibed  to 
Barnabas,  to  Ignatins  of  Antioch,  and  to  Polycarp  of  Snijma,  aa  also 
the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  Diogrtetiu,  repi>eaent  Gentile  Christianity 
at  the  time  of  ita  development  into  the  early  Catholic  Church.  The 
Shepherd  of  Hennas  hears  a  very  OD-Paijline  (^laracter,  and  is  hj  no 
means  free  from  Judaizing  elements.  The  woik  entitled  Teatamentt 
of  the  Twelve  Patriarche  represents  the  doctrines  of  the  milder  frac- 
tions of  Jewish  ChristianB.  A  Jewish-Christian  stand-point  is  appa- 
rent in  the  psendo-Clementine  Hecoffntiiona  and  Jlomilies.  In  the 
writings  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers  wo  see,  principally,  the  inndamental 
doctrines,  theoretical  and  practical,  of  Christianity  being  developed 
in  the  struggle  with  Judaism  and  paganism,  the  distinction  between 
Jewish  and  Gentile  Christianity  gradually  disappaaii^g,  and  each 
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extreme  becoming  conetaatl^  more  and  more  eeparated  from  the 
Church,  as  the  latter  becomes  nnited  on  the  basis  of  the  equal  author- 
ity of  all  the  Apostlea  (including  Panl). 

Ai*wi>  JpotMtanim  Optra,  «L  Cotallnv  Puin,  IRl,  id.  //,  ad.  dstnw,  ImUtdui,  ITU,  Mw* 

nindaDHl  br  OBlludtu  ud  b^MCint;  «t  Ch.  Int.  BeMt.  Tlttliicin,  IBM,  cis.;  td.  Albnt  F 1, 

L^PL  Itn,  M  (d^  1MB.  Ifomm  raCumaUim  trtra  Omontm  ne^Umi  (k  Ct*>>.  Xfm.  XpitL.  t.  gaf 
nabm,  •  -Birmat,  t.  Ulni-iim  A^fMrcL  /Wwnnitit.-  JPt  Me.  JMr.,  aM.  Atnwi,  «m,  Jtn!f>M«.  JfU- 
UtoiCnidA;  PilHitJ'amUpnimH^II»itl*ttaelaum,/'tlrt  ap»aiiJ|ymi,  rta.  fat  t^mut),  td.  Ad. 
HilgfiBfrld,  Lei]*.  ISM  (.1«nu<U<t  Awunl  jtuii  Jwtntmr  BomUia*.  ni*w>  fOtg«i»<t  ■ififcww 
Iiu^  CM<I<H<  nptL  pom.  immd-,  hZ*c<<u  OoUlirU.  Davini,  CUriel  aUpt*  tuat  amutatiamm  addidU 
Albtrtut  Se^tngttr,  Bttittgirt,  1MI.  Clan.  Bom.  fiuu  /irwilar  BomOia*  ttfftiH  ttwie  prlmnm  fete- 
groA  •f- Drwl  0«t  laSL  CfamnNmi,  ad.  P>ul  ds  Lcruds.  Ldpik,  1H5.  &  IffiKitU  qua*  farmii^ 
4X^  MS  HUH  <hiid«t  Martrrte.  *d.  Jul  Fattnuim,  Ldpalfl,  1S4*.  CC  BIi*.  KoOa,  Ui^t  dit 
AUMt  d<r  <fueiaiU«i)«>  BHffl,  ■■  Uw  BiilipUiiMiit  to  Ui  wmfc  on  tk*  BH<inila(i  m  Oa  CtoMU 
Chnrth,  TuL  I.,  WltUnberf.  18)7;  Ad-Setillemanii.  JM<  ClMM>tMiM,BiDb<nt,1Et4;  Ad.  HIlfuMd.  M« 
(7<n«tfiiM(«A«<V"<N«mwHt  JKimiUtn.  JcBi,1Mg,udMia|>oAF3(«r,  Hi]1e.IB(ll;  Q.  DMbHB, 
a^  04ttlii|u,  1»H;  ilo  BufM**,  BMfa,  Altk  BltMhT*,  Tolk- 


nw  "  ApoeloUe  Vathnt"  begin  the  list  of  "Chnrdt  VKOmn"  in  the  wtd«T  rignillMtioa 
of  tlua  sxpraaakn,  i  «.,  of  thou  ecdeaiastlcal  vritera  whi>,  next -to  Christ  end  the  ApoMlea, 
were  moat  influeuUBl  Id  ettebllahtnf  the  doctrine  and  coDstitutlon  of  the  Church.  (The 
ezpreulon  is  founded  on  1  Cor.  i*.  IB.)  Ae  "Church  Fnther*"  in  the  narrower  woEe,  the 
CUholic  Church  reeognitea  onlj  thoie  whom  ihe  haa  spproved  ai  auch  on  account  of  the 
pre-eminent  purity  in  -which  thef  preeerred  the  faith  of  the  Churdi,  the  erudition  with 
whi^  they  defended  tnd  eatebliibed  the  faith,  the  boliueu  of  their  livee,  and  their  (rel»- 
tiTe)  antiquity.  In  respeot  of  time,  three  perioda  are  generailj  aiaumed  in  the  list  of 
Churdt  Fathers,  the  flrat  ezten^ng  to  the  end  of  tt)»|hlrd  oentiirT-,  the  second  to  the  end 
of  the  uzth  centurj  (or,  more  eiactlj,  to  the  jeer  %M,  In  which  Oregorj  the  Great  died, 
and  in  the  Oredan  Church  perhaps  to  the  time  of  John  of  Damaacua),  and  the  third  either 
extending  to  the  thirteenth  eeatuiy  or  hmited  oi(l;  bj  the  duration  of  the  Churdi  Itaelf. 
Among  ita  ' '  Fathers "  the  Catholic  Church  haa  eapeciallj  diatinguiahed  with  tbe  name  of 
DBttom  Ecelttiae,  in  the  Eaatem  Church  the  following;  Athanaaiua,  Balil  the  Grreat, 
Gregory  of  NaxianEeo,  and  Chrj'soBtom,  and  also  John  of  Damascus ;  and  in  the  Weatern 
Oiurcfa  (by  a  decree  of  Pope  Boeiface  Till.  Id  the  year  I3BB):  Ambroaiua,  Hieronymus, 
Auguatine,  Or^ory  the  Great;  at  subeequent  epodis,  Thomas  Aqutnas  and  BonaTentura; 
and  Bnally  Baiot  Bernard  and  Hilariua  of  Poitiera  were  ralaed  l>j  Papal  bulla  to  the  rank 
of  Fathers  and  Doctora  of  the  Church.  Thoee  men  who  do  not  ftiUy  meet  the  require* 
menta  of  the  aboTe  criteria  (and  espedally  that  of  orthodoxy)  are  called,  not  PtOnt,  but 
sfanply  Seriplerm  EccbnofM.  Among  these  are  Papiai,  dement  of  Alexandria,  Origen, 
Tertulliao,  Busebiua  of  Cnssrea,  and  othera. 

In  regstd  to  the  person  of  Clement  of  Rome  (who  must  be  distinguished  not  only  ftom 
Clement  of  Alexsndris,  but  perhaps  also  ttom  the  Clement  of  Phillppi,  nientitwed  in  PhQ. 
It.  3,  with  whom  Origen,  Eusebiua,  Hicronymus,  and  others  identify  hhn)  accounts  are  con- 
tradictorj.  According  to  the  Pseudo-Clementine  Jtecejtdtlmt,  Ctement  waa  the  son  of  a  well- 
boni  Roman  named  FauattDianua;  that  he  might  become  acquainted  with  tbe  Christian  doo* 
trine,  he  eude  a  journey  to  CKtarea  In  Faleatine,  where  be  found  Peter,  sod  was  instructed 
by  him  in  tbe  principles  of  Christianity.  According  to  tbe  spurioua  Epistle  of  Clemens  to 
the  Apostle  James,  Fetor  choee  him  ss  bti  succeaaor  in  the  ch^r  of  tbe  Roman  Bishop.  Ao> 
cording  M  Tertullian,  he  ma  tbe  imnediale  successor  of  Peter  in  that  office ;  aooordlug  to 
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Ireiuen*,  EnteUos,  HlenmTmua,  aod  othere,  ho  vu  tLa  fourth  Boman  IHahop,  Unaa  tutd 
AnioetuH  having  occupied  that  office  between  Peter  and  hlnMlt  Euaelnaa  and  Hiarony- 
miis  repTeaent  him  aa  at  the  head  of  the  Boman  Cbureh  from  a.  d.  93  to  100.  With  the 
natluB  Clenena,  of  consular  rank,  who  wai  executed  under  Domitlan  in  the  fear  95  as  a 
Judaizing  atheiat  (probeblf,  therefore,  aa  a  Christian),  traditjon  haa  not  idealiflod  him.  A. 
diviiioQ,  which  had  ariaen  la  tha  Church  at  Corinth  (in  the  time  of  Domitian,  accoiding 
to  that  Hegeaippua  who  lived  in  the  middle  of  the  aecond  oentury,  aee  Enseb.,  £  H.^ 
Ill,  18),  IB  represented  as  the  occasion  of  tha  letter,  written  In  the  name  of  the  Botnan 
Cburdi,  which  haa  come  down  to  ua  aa  the  first  (perhaps  genuine,  though  revised,  yet,  in 
Tolkffltr's  o^ioD,  apurions)  J^Mb  o/  Cletnau  (oompoaed  about  i.  d.  136).  The  ideas 
ezprwsed  hj  Clemens  are  those  contained  in  the  Pauline  Epiatles  and  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews.  We  are  made  righteous,  he  says,  not  by  ouraolres,  nor  by  our  wisdom, 
knowledge,  ple^,  or  worlia,  but  by  faith.  But  ws  are  not  for  that  reason  to  be  slow  to 
good  works,  nor  to  abate  our  love,  but  we  must  sccompUsh  evet^  good  work  with  joyl^il 
Keal,  just  as  Ood  himself,  the  Creator,  r^oices  in  his  works.  Where  love  reigns,  no  divi- 
sions can  continue  to  exist.  Have  we  not  one  Qod  and  one  Christ  and  one  Sfurit  of  grace, 
wludi  is  poured  out  upon  ua,  end  is  there  not  one  calling  in  Christ  1  Christ  was  sent  by 
God,  and  the  Apoatlea  were  sent  by  Christ ;  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost  by  the  resurrection 
of  Christ,  they  proclaimed  the  coming  oT  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  ordained  the  first  be- 
lievers as  overseers  and  ministera  [iirmidrov!  sol  diM^votf,  cf.  PhU.  L  1)  <J  the  rest.  To 
the  overseers  we  owe  obedience;  to  those  who  are  most  aged,  reverence.  Clemens 
defends  the  Incipient  Christian  hierarchy  by  pointing  to  the  orders  of  the  Old  Testament, 
the  aymbollcal  understanding  of  which  he  calls  yviiBic  (cf.  1  Cor.  xiL  8 ;  Heb.  v.  and  ri.). 
Be  seeks  to  silence  the  doubt  of  many  as  to  the  second  coming  of  Christ  and  the  resurrec- 
tion, by  adducing  natural  analogies,  such  as  tha  succession  of  day  and  night,  the  growth 
of  the  seed  sown  in  the  earth,  and  the  (supposed)  revivificatjoa  of  the  bird  Phoenix.  The 
second  I^Ue,  In  which  teachers  sj^admonished  to  walk  worthily  of  their  vocation,  as 
also  the  f^itOti  to  Tirgiat  (ascetics  9  both  saxes),  which  Wettatein  first  diamvered  in  a 
Syriac  varaion,  and  published  in  1762,  are  probably  apurioua.  The  Apoetolic  OontHtatieut 
and  Ctttumi,  which  were  ascribed  to  Clemens  Bomonus,  dote  tn  their  present  fomi  tmn. 
the  third  and  fourth  centuries  a^er  Christ,  though  some  parta  are  older. 

The  so-called  iUcogmiiom  and  BbmOitt  of  Clemena  wore  composed  under  his  name  by 
Jewish  CbTiBtlana.  The  Reaognitimt,  founded  on  an  older  Judaiiing  work,  the  "  Kirygma 
e/  Pder,^'  and  written  about  110  or  160  a.  d.,  though  in  their  present  Ibrm  probably  of 
later  date,  combat  Onosticisn,  m  represented  by  Sunon  the  Uagian,  end  defend  the  iden* 
tity  of  Uie  Creator  of  the  world  with  the  only  true  God;  but  they  dlatinguiah  thnn  Him 
(after  the  manner  of  Philo)  the  Spirit,  as  the  organ  through  which  he  created,  the  Only- 
begotten,  of  whom  be  himself  is  the  head.  The  true  worshiper  of  God  is  he  who  does 
His  will  sad  observes  the  precepts  of  the  Uw.  To  seek  af^er  nghtooasneas  and  the  king- 
dom of  Ood  ia  the  way  in  whicli  to  arrive  in  the  future  world  at  the  direct  vision  of  the 
aecrots  of  God.  The  written  law  cannot  be  righay  understood  without  the  aid  of  tradi- 
tion, which,  storting  A-om  Christ,  the  true  prophet,  Is  carried  forward  by  the  Apoatlea 
and  teachers.  The  essential  part  of  tha  Isw  is  contained  in  the  ten  oommandments.  The 
Mosaic  institution  of  offerings  hod  only  •  ^orislonal  significance;  In  its  place  Christ  has 
instituted  the  ordinance  of  baptism.  For  the  non-Jews  who  believe  in  Christ  those  com- 
mands are  binding  which  were  laid  on  the  proselytes  of  the  gate.  The  Jews  must  believe 
in  Christ,  snd  the  Oentile  who  believes  in  Cliriat  must  t\ilfil]  the  law  in  its  essential  and 
permanent  requirementa  (Reeoga.,  IT.  6 :  debtt  <s,  pn*  ei  gaa&ui  ttttttxDto  habel  id  iiC^ 
got  Jitmn,  pretax  haUrt  pvpotOi,  tt  cndal  tl  Jfoyti;  d  rwm*  AtrasM,  firi  ««  i>M>  lai<^ 
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ttl  credal  Moyti,  fto&en  debet  c<  tk  pn^otiio  tvo,  nl  ertiat  in  Jaim).  The  EomiUa,  which  an 
probably  a  revisioa  of  the  Raognition*,  made  about  180  «.  D.,  represent  in  general  the  aams 
BtoDd-point  with  the  Buogaitioiu,  teaching  that  the  ftiDdaniBntal  doctrinea  of  Chriat,  the 
true  prophet,  who  waa  God'a  Sod,  but  not  Qod,  are,  that  there  is  one  Qod,  who  made  the 
world,  and  who,  because  he  ia  just,  will  give  to  e7ery  one  according  to  hia  worksj  ;et  they 
contain  »  greater  number  of  specuUtire  elementa  than  the  Reeognitiimt.  Their  fundADental 
theoreUcal  prindple  ia,  that  Qod,  the  One,  has  arrai^Dd  all  things  according  to  contnviea. 
God  stands  to  his  wisdom,  the  creatress  of  the  111,  In  the  double  relation  eipreased  1:7 
moTo^t^in  virtue  of  whidi  he  forma  with  its  unit;  {peva(\  and  itraen.  In  virtue  of  which 
this  unit/  ia  separated  bto  a  dualitf.  The  contraries,  warm  and  odd,  moist  and  diy,  Ibnn 
the  basis  of  the  four  different  eleneats,  into  which  Qod  divided  the  originaU/  simple  mat- 
ter of  which  he  made  the  world.  Uan  alone  is  endowed  with  freedom  of  wilL  The  aoula 
of  the  godless  are  punished  with  annihilatian.  The  true  prophet  has  appeared  at  various 
times,  under  diflbrent  names  and  fonns,  Srst  in  Adam,  last  in  Christ  Through  Chriat  the 
OentileB  have  become  partidpanta  in  the  beneOta  of  the  revelation  of  Ood.  That  part  of 
the  law  which  he  abn^ted  (En  particular,  the  requirement  of  oObringa)  never  really  be- 
longed to  it,  but  aroae  from  the  corruption  which  the  genuine  tradition  of  the  revelation 
made  to  Moaea  underwent  on  the  oceaaion  of  its  being  written  down  in  the  boolci  of  the 
Old  Testament.  He  who  believes  in  but  one  of  the  revelations  of  Qod  is  well-pleasing  to 
Qod.  Ghriatianitj  Is  the  univsnal  form  of  Judaism.  When  he  who  was  bom  hi  Judaism 
fulfllla  the  law  hi  the  Ibar  of  God,  he  is  a  Jew,  otherwise  be  Is  a  Qenlile  ^'EXh/v). — The 
chronological  relation  between  the  ReeograHotu  and  the  HomOiet  is  a  matter  of  dispute. 
Chlhom,  among  others,  holda  the  BatnUUt  to  be  the  earlier  worlc,  Hilgenfeld,  the  Btcogni' 
tiOM ;  the  former  is  aupported  by  F.  Nitzsch,  among  others,  in  his  Bbtors  of  J)ogrmu,  I. 
49\  but  Nitzsch  admits  that,  in  the  Secognitiimi  (composed  at  Kome),  certun  parts  of  the 
traditional  material  common  to  both  works  appear  in  a  simpler  and  more  primitive  fonn 
than  ia  the  Homeia.  There  exists  also  an  I^Home  0/  Hit  SomiUa,  whidi  ties  been  aevetal 
Umea  edited  (most  recently  by  A.  Dressel,  Leips.  1869). 

The  work  entitled  "  Tiilamenta  0/  Oie  Tvelvt  Patriareht,"  which  may  here  be  mentioned 
with  this  pseudonymous  literature,  was  probably  written  near  the  middle  of  the  aecond 
century.  Its  author  belonged  to  that  Jewisb-Christian  party  which  did  not  demand  that 
the  Gentile  Cbristinns  should  be  circumcised.  In  it  the  Epistles  of  Paul  and  alao  (he  Acts 
of  the  Apoatles  are  redconed  among  the  Holy  Scriptures.  It  teaches  that  the  hi§^- 
priesthood  of  Christ  completed  and  replaced  the  Levitical  service  of  the  temple ;  that  the 
8i»rit  of  Qod  descended  on  Jesus  at  his  baptism,  and  wrought  in  him  holiness,  righteons- 
ne*«,  knowledge,  and  ainleasneas;  that  the  Israelites  who  were  ocattered  abroad  are  to  be 
gathered  together  and  converted  to  Christ,  aud  that  the  fear  of  Qod,  with  prayer  and 
fasting,  is  a  shield  against  temptation,  and  gives  atrength  for  the  fhlOOment  of  the  divine 


The  work  entitled  "  The  ^epherd,"  purports  to  have  been  written  in  the  tune  of 
Bishop  Clement  It  waa  prolMbly  composed  about  the  year  130,  and  ia  ascribed  to  one 
Eermsa,  who  ia  desorilied  in  the  Uuratori.  Fragment  as  the  brother  of  Kns,  the  Bishop  of 
Itome  from  140  to  153.  In  any  case,  it  cannot  have  been  the  work  of  the  Hermaa  in 
Itomans  ivl.  14.  The  worlc  contains  a  narratiTe  of  visions  vondisafed  to  Hennas.  A 
fruardian  spirit  In  shepherd's  dothing,  sent  by  an  adorable  angel,  communicatea  to  him 
certain  commandmenta  for  himaeir  and  his  Church,  and  interprets  parablea  for  him.  The 
purport  of  the  commandments  is  that  they  to  whom  they  are  addressed  should  believe  m 
God  and  walk  in  the  fear  of  Wm.  The  Old  Testament  law  ia  not  mentioned,  but  th4  pre- 
cepts which  an  ^ven  reapeotinfc  abnioetm,  biting,  etc.,  betraj  as  tatimatij  legal  itan^ 
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pobt,  and  eTen  the  doctrioe  of  •upwerogatoiy  worka  u  put  forward.  A.Her  bmptiaa  m 
Mcond  opportunity  is  allowed  Tor  repmtuioe.  Christ  is  Btfled  the  fint-«reated  sngel,  who 
TBS  from  the  be^nning  onlj  the  organ  of  the  Holj  Ghost  Qod  is  compared  to  the  master 
of  a  house,  the  E0I7  Ohost  to  hii  son,  and  Christ  to  the  most  fkithful  of  hia  aerranW. 
Uermas,  haviog  acquired  perTection  through  repentance  and  good  worica,  it  suTnnmded  bj 
twelre  mioiatering  virglQS,  who  represent  the  various  powers  of  the  Holj  Qhoat  He  ia 
made  a  building-stone  in  the  edifice  of  the  Church. 

The  date  of  the  so-EaUed  SpuOe  of  Amubw,  Is,  according  to  Hilgenfdd  {Dot  Vrekri*- 
taOara,  p.  11,  and  Sm.  n*t  atv  Cm.  rtc,  IL,  p.  liiLX  ^  s.  «  or  91.  Yolkmar,  resam- 
ing  fW>m  the  passsge  In  <JL  IS,  on  the  restoration  of  the  temple  bj  the  aid  of  ihe  Bomana, 
concludes  with  greater  probability  that  it  was  written  in  llS-119,  bj-  some  one  who  was 
not  B  Jew  but  who  was  tkmlliar  with  the  Alexandrian  philosophy  (di.  16:  ^  f/iwv  rft 
Kanujorr^pior  T^  BipSui(  trA^fUf  utJuAoAar/icfac},  and  whose  intention  was  perhaps  to  wril« 
In  the  nsme  and  sccording  to  the  doctiine  of  Bareabea,  sa  of  one  whose  dootriue  was  the 
tame  with  Paul's.  But  where  Paul  and  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  recogniie 
two  oovsnsnta,  oly'ectiTelj  distinct  {the  irai/ua  snd  the  min^  iu^^ai),  the  author  of  the 
B|dslle  of  Banubai  aeea  rather  ool;  a  subJecUve  diBeranoe  tietween  sucoeasiTe  nodes  of 
apprehending  the  divine  rerelslion.  The  Jaws,  he  says,  through  their  devotion  to  the 
latter,  E^Ied  to  perceive  the  true  senae  of  God's  oovenant-agreeinent  with  tliem  and  by 
their  dna  forfUted  sslvation ;  for  this  they  were  reproved  by  the  prophets,  who  taught 
thst  obedience  wag  better  than  Bscrifloe;  the  Christiana  have  entered  into  the  inheritance 
originally  intended  for  the  Jews  and  have  become  the  true  covenant  people ;  their  voric  ia 
to  fear  Qod  and  keep  his  commsndments,  not  the  ceremonial  law,  but  the  new  law  of 
Jesus  Chnst  (tMnia  lea  Jen  Chrvlt},  which  requires  the  aelf-consecration  of  man  to  God 
(cf.  Rom.  zii.  1),  and  does  not  impoae  a  yoke  of  bondage  (cf.  Qal.  v.  1).  Jnsigfat  into  the 
true  tense  of  Scripture,  attained  by  the  aid  of  the  allegorical  method  of  interpretation,  it 
termed,  hi  the  Epistle  of  Bunabas,  yviiaK,  Icnowledge  (cf.  I  Cor.  xil  1  teq. ;  Hebr.  t.  vi.), 
which  is  related  to  faith  (irurric)  at  higher  to  lower.  Tet  no  aristocTBtic  separation  Ihml 
the  diurcb  la  to  be  allowed  on  the  part  of  thoee  who  have  risen  to  this  higher  sttain- 
ment  (cC  Hebr.  x.  IG).  The  (JndaltUc)  opioion,  that  the  Teatament  of  the  Jews,  at  under- 
stood by  them,  Is  also  of  authority  for  Christians,  is  denounced  by  the  author  of  the  E[rialle 
of  Barnabas,  aa  a  very  great  error;  he  warns:  Iva  /at  irpoaipx^fuOa  u(  iiniXifnu  r^ 
iariMM>  vii/^  («(  non  ineurramui  lenquam  prwdyfi  ad  Hlonm  Itgem,  cb.  3 ;  b«  timMu  tit, 
qui  paeeala  ma  ecngtmnt  tt  diamt:  qma  tatamentmn  UtonoK  d  Msfrim  eit,  ch.  4).  (The 
CbdM  ^imaititiu,  diaccvered  by  Tischendorf,  gives  tbe  original  Qreek  ol  the  Brst  four 
chapters,  which  were  before  known  only  ia  a  Latin  translation;  reprinted  in  Dreasel'i 
Ftitr.  ApML,  Id  edition,  1S63 ;  of.  Weiisadcer,  Zur  Zrit*  ia  BanuJxulnitfa,  wt*  dam  Oodax 
SiMiificia,  T&bingen  Univ.  Prognmio,  1863). 

The  .Q)M(t  0/  Pd^/earp  lo  At  FkilipjiiaM,  whii^  was  written  between  141  and  lU,  and 
periiaps  io  the  year  160,  is  probably  for  the  moat  part  genuine ;  but  there  ate  so  many 
gronnda  for  suapeoling  the  snthenttdty  of  the  E[HstleB  sscrlbed  to  Ignstius  of  Antio<^ 
(who  was  lorn  fai  i^eoea  by  leopards  as  s  despiaer  of  the  godt,  on  the  20tii  of  December, 
A.  I>.  lis,  not  at  Bttne,  aa  we  have  ahnoat  oonduiiTe  reason  for  believing,  but  at  Antioch, 
toon  after  the  earthquake  at  Antloch,  wbidi  took  place  during  Tr^an's  aq'onm  In  that  city ; 
cf.  O.  Tolkmar,  in  the  /QMi.  Jhsetan,  new  series,  XIL,  1861,  pp.  4Sl-fill),  or  for  supposing 
that  exteotive  intarpolatiooa  were  made  In  them  at  varloua  tines,  that  they  cannot  be  confl- 
dantly  r^ed  on  sa  docomenta  exponential  of  the  development  of  religious  thought  in  the 
post-spostolic  age.  An  Spittle  of  Polycarp  to  the  Phihppiana  ia  mentioned  by  Irenms 
(Jdf.  Am-.,  hi,  3);  but  with  that  one  the  Spittle  now  extant  is  only  partiaUy  identical 
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Whetber  tlU  briar  Bytiaa  reoeiuloD  (round  ID  an  EgypUui  doUMr,  and  Ant  published  by- 
W.  Curetoa  at  LoDdon,  in  1S45)  of  tbe  three  EpUtlea  of  Ignatiiiii  to  the  Epheaians,  to  the 
Bomana,  aad  to  Foljcarp,  eontaios  the  earlier  text,  or  ii  an  abridgmect  of  Ihe  Greek  text, 
il  unceruuQ ;  tbmigh  tbe  former  Buppoailion  ia  the  more  probable.  The  character  of  tfaeM 
Epistles  i«  Pauline,  aod  in  the  CMe  of  thoae  at  Ignatius,  parity  Jobacnean.  But  the 
biararcbical  iendenaj  is  Tiaible  in  all  of  them,  especially  in  the  Kpistles  of  Ignatius.  Polj- 
owp  (died  lel)  admonlabes  those  to  vhom  hla  Bpistlo  is  addrasaed  (<dL  S),  to  be  obedient 
to  their  presbyters  and  deecons,  aa  to  God  and  Chria^  aad  the  Epiatlea  of  Ignatios  contain 
the  baais  of  a  hierarchical  system.  The  Ignatiaa  Epietles,  eapedally  those  addreesed  to 
tbe  Romans,  breathe  Ibrth  love  for  martyrdom,  irbitdi  the  aatbor  npreeeota  aa  ahortly 
airuting  himself.  In  tbe  later  ones,  the  bierarchioal  tendency  becomss  oonatautly  mora 
pramioent  Nothing  but  steadfaat  loyalty  to  Qod,  Christ,  the  bishop,  and  the  mmntand- 
Dmts  of  the  apoatlea  can  protect  one  Elrom  the  templationa  of  the  heretica,  who  mix  Jeaua 
Chnat  irith  pcaion  (Ad  TraUiatut,  ch.  1  aeq.).  In  the  Epistlea  to  the  Ephedana,  to  the 
Tralliana,  and  to  the  Smymeaos,  it  la  obisSy  the  Docetea,  and  In  the  Epiatlea  to  the 
Uagnesiaiis  and  Phlladelphian*  it  la  the  Judaizing  Chriatians,  who  are  combated.  Ct 
Bunaen's  Die  drei  oMm  wuJ  Mr  vitr  sneeUen  Briefe .  da  IfuUiMt  van  AnUoMoi,  Hamborg; 
1847;  ^puOiM  mt  .inOiooUm  ».  f.  XeO,  ML  184T;  Baur'a  rnfcrncAuvm  iter  die  igti. 
Bri^  TabiDgeQ,  184B;  cf.  alto  tbe  inTestigstiotis  of  Uhlhom,  Hilgenfeld  and  others 
(according  to  whom,  Ihe  Syriae  text  is  an  abridgment  of  tbe  Greek),  fViedr.  Bohringer 
{Xireliaigetch.  da-  drei  erstea  Jalirhliiittertr,  3d  edition,  Ziirich,  1B61,  pp.  1-46),  who  giree  an 
exact  analysis  of  the  Epistles,  Richard  Adalbert  Lipsiua  (Ueber  dot  TerhHttuee  da  lixltt 
der  drei  tj/ruehai  Bri^  dee  Jgnatiti*  m  da  Sbrigeti  Beoctubiien  der  Iffiia^niae>u»  LUeratiir, 
Leipsic,  1 SB9 ;  also  in  Abk.  fair  die  £mde  da  Morgenlamdee,  published  by  tbe  Daittehe  mar- 
feniiitid.  OeKlii^iafl,  and  edited  by  Henn.  Brockhaus,  Vtd.  L,  Leipaic,  1869,  where  Lipsiua 
argues  in  favor  of  the  priority  of  tbe  Syriae  recension),  and  flirther  (for  the  opposita 
view),  A.  Uerx'sJTtUenMta/paaliiHii  (Halle,  IS61).  According  to  Volkmar,  the  three  first 
Itartyr- Epiatlea  were  composed  in  about  170,  the  next  four  about  I7&-1S0,  at  whidi  time 
he  judgea  tliat  the  spurious  paaaages  were  added  to  Ihe  genuine  Epistle  of  Polycarp. 

Tlie  (auonymons)  ^piaUe  Id  Diogn^ia  (who  waa  probably  the  fbTorile  of  Ifarcus  Anre- 
lluB,  mentioned  by  Capltolinus,  Vii,  A*t^  ch.  4)  ia  included,  aometimes  among  the  writnig* 
of  Justin,  aometimea  among  thoae  of  tbe  Apostolic  Fatliers,  although  in  style  and  dogmatis 
atand-point  it  differs  materially  fVom  the  worka  of  Jualin  (sea  Semisch,  Jw<m,  I.  p.  US 
aaq.).  Ita  composition  by  an  teMRarfkrig  discjple  of  the  Apostles  Is  by  no  means  certain, 
since  tbe  author  seems  rather  to  appeal  to  the  Catholic  principle  of  the  "  traditio  oporto 
Jonm."  The  Epistle  contuns  a  spirited  Christian  apology.  [It  has  been  publislied  by 
Otto  viQi  tbe  works  of  Justin,  see  below,  §  TS,  and  separately  by  W.  A.  HoUcnberg,  Bon 
lio,  ISG3.)  Its  ataod-pohit  is  akin  to  that  of  the  Johannean  Epistles  and  the  fourth  Gospel. 
Judaism  ia  rejected.  To  pretend  to  And  in  oiroumci^on  sn  evideDce  of  one's  election  and 
of  Qod's  eapecial  favor,  is  treated  by  the  author  as  a  boastfbl  aasnmption,  deserving  to  be 
met  with  scorn.  He  eooaidera  the  saenBcial  eultus  to  be  an  error,  and  anxious  strictnesa 
In  tha  (dtoioe  of  meata  and  in  the  solemnixatim  of  the  Babbath  to  be  without  reaatm.  Tet 
he  ia  no  less  decided  in  his  opposition  to  paganiam.  The  Greek  gods  are  for  hint  inanimate 
image*  of  wood,  day,  atone,  and  mrtal,  and  the  worahip  offered  to  them  is  aenselesa.  In 
the  Bgea  before  Christ  Qod  had  left  man  snt^ect  to  the  disorderly  play  of  hie  sensuous 
desires,  m  order  to  show  that  It  la  not  by  human  strength  and  merit,  but  simply  tfarougli 
the  mercy  of  God,  that  eternal  lib  can  be  attained.  The  moral  anpeHority  of  the  ChHa- 
tiana  ia  portrayed  by  the  author  in  glowing  colora.  Their  manner  of  life,  he  aaya,  ia  most 
admirable  and  excellent.    They  dwell  at  nrangeri  in  their  native  lands.    They  perform  all 
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duUea  Ilka  dtiisna,  and  endura  all  that  U  inBicM  apod  them,  u  if  they  were  tanSgnta. 
Ererj  land,  however  foreign,  la  Iktherland  for  tbem,  and  evei?  btberlasd  ia  roreign. 
Tbaj  matTT,  Uke  all  tneti,  uid  beget  children,  but  thej  do  not  expoae  thoM  whom 
thej'  have  begotten.  Tbaj  b»Te  their  msalt,  but  not  their  wivei,  In  oommoa.  They 
■ra  on  the  earth,  but  their  life  ia  in  hearen.  They  love  all  men,  and  afe  persecuted  hj 
•IL  Ibej  are  not  known,  and  jet  are  oondemned.  Thsj-  are  IdUed,  and  jet  live.  They 
an  poor,  jet  malie  manj  rich.  Wh«t  tbe  loul  la  in  tba  body,  that  ara  the  Christiana  in 
the  world.  That  which  produoaa  In  Iham  thia  manner  of  life  ia  the  love  of  Ood,  which  baa 
been  manllteted  in  the  MDding  of  (he  Logo*,  who  (bnned  the  woiid,  and  ia  aw  being 
bonx  anew  in  the  heart!  of  the  Mint)  l*hinn  (ifof  h  iyiav  mp^at  j'tm^mef). 

§  77.  The  BOMJalled  Gnostics,  in  their  endeavor  to  adraDce  firom 
Christian  faith  to  Christian  knowledge,  made  the  first  attempt  to 
constmct  a  religions  philosophy  on  the  Christian  basis.  The  Gnostic 
BpecaUtion  was  less  logical  Uian  itnaginatiTe,  the  varions  abstract 
elements  of  religions  belief  being  realized  in  the  form  of  personal 
lieings,  forming  a  ChriBtian  or  rather  a  semi-Christian  mytholf^, 
nndemeath  which  laj  hidden  the  germs  of  a  correct  historical  and 
scientific  appreciation  of  Christianity.  In  this  latter  regard  the  first 
problem  in  importance  was  the  relation  of  Christianity  to  Judaism, 
and  this  problem  was  solved  by  the  Gnostics  by  translating  into  its 
eqniralent  theological  expression  the  practical  attitude  assumed  by 
the  ultra-Paulinists  with  reference  to  Jodaism.  The  next  problem 
was  the  relation  of  Christianity  to  the  various  heathen  and,  in  par- 
ticalar,  to  the  Hellenic  religions.  Tlie  ideas  of  the  Gnostics  were 
partly  those  of  the  Old  Testament  and  of  Christianity,  and  in  part 
Hellenic  and  pagan.  It  is  with  reference  to  these  problems  and  this 
range  of  ideas  that  we  most  distingaiBli  the  separate  stadia  and  forms 
of  Gnosticism,  which  from  simple  beginnings  resulted  in  very  com- 
plicated aystems.  Christianity  was  removed  fivm  Judaism  by  a  con- 
stantly-increasing interval  in  the  doctrines  of  Cerinthns,  Cerdo,  Sator- 
ninos,  and  Marcion,  of  whom  the  three  former  diatingniahed  the  God 
of  Moeea  and  of  the  prophets  &om  God,  the  Father  of  Jesns  Christ, 
while  Marcion,  an  enemy  to  all  external  l^;ality,  asngned  to  Chris- 
tianity, as  the  one  absolutely  independent,  nnconditional,  and  abso- 
lute religion,  a  position  of  complete  isolation  from  the  Old  Testament 
revelation,  the  author  of  which  was,  in  his  opinion,  merely  a  just  hut 
not  a  good  being.  The  speculations  of  Cart>o<^ate8,  a  Christian  Pla- 
tonist  and  Universalist,  of  the  Ophites  or  Naasenee  and  Peratee,  who 
saw  in  the  Serpent  a  wise  and  good  being,  and  of  Basiiides  the  Syrian 
and  Yalentinns  and  his  followers,  concerned  in  part  the  relation  of 
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p&ganiBm  to  ObriBtiaiiity,  and  were  more  or  less  perraded  by  pagan 
ideas.  Basilides  the  Syrian  taught  that  the  highest  of  the  divine 
potendes  were  located  in  a  supra-mundane  apace,  that  the  God  wor- 
shiped by  the  Jews  was  a  being  of  limited  power,  but  that  those  who 
believed  in  Christ  were  illuminated  and  converted  by  a  gospel,  of 
which  the  true  and  supreme  God  was  the  author.  The  Guosticiam 
of  YalentinuB  aud  bis  numerous  followers,  on  the  other  hand,  was  in 
essential  particulars  affected  by  Parsee  influencee.  According  to 
this  syetem,  there  emanated  first  from  the  original  Being,  or  Father, 
a  number  of  divine,  supra-mundaue  ^ons,  constituting  the  "foll- 
ness"  (Pleroma)  of  the  divine  life.  Wisdom  (Sophia),  the  last  of 
these  ^ons,  through  its  unregulated  yearning  after  the  original 
Father,  became  subject  to  the  law  of  effort  and  Buffering,  aud  gave 
birth  to  an  inferior  Wisdom,  represented  as  tarrying  in  a  r^on 
outside  of  the  "Fleroma"  and  named  Achamoth ;  she  also  brought 
forth  the  psychical  and  material  realms,  together  with  the  Demini^|;e. 
The  Yalentinians  taught,  further,  that  three  redemptive  works  were 
wrought,  the  first  in  the  world  of  .Mona,  by  Christ,  the  second  in 
the  caae  of  Achamoth,  by  a  Jesus  who  was  produced  by  the  .^ons, 
and  the  third  on  earth,  by  Uary's  Son  Jesos,  in  whom  dwelt  the 
Holy  Ghost  or  the  divine  wisdom.  Bardeeanee,  the  Byriau,  simplified 
the  doctrines  of  Gnosticism.  He  taught  that  man's  superiority  con- 
sisted in  the  ireedom  of  his  will.  The  Dualism  of  Maui  was  a 
combination  of  Magianism  and  Christiaoity,  for  which  Gnostic  spec- 
ulations furnished  the  connecting  link. 

Tb*  MnireMfraB  niStt  imknovMg*  of  OMMtldBn  U  dcrlnd  n*— ftws  uotpt  Ub  Gnoitlo  worit: 
FUU  SofMa  ((  aod.  CopUao  dtmr.  lot.  veriO,  M.  Q.  S«bwt»,  td.3.B.  Fatarmu,  Bu-lln,  ISSl)  ind 
MTenl  fngmuU— uolnilvel}-  tha  vorki  of  lU  oppoDcnU,  «p«1illr  Ircnciu'  Ai^x^  Tin  ifiivtaniiuK 
ywff*M<  (fff.  Stlprrn,  LelpL  ISD&i  VoL  I,  pp.  M1-0T1 :  Gnottfcontm,  ^wcwin  mtmiiUt  Irtm/ev*,  frag- 
umta)  iBd  FMudo-OrlglnH'  (Rrppoljtal')  t*.rnfit  uri  nnr  wl^inai  (pr.  <d.  Emm.  Ifllirr,  Oiford, 
lesi).  tha  nrl»  cT  PHBilo-IgtwUiu,  Jnjtlti,  TtmlUu,  ClcmcDl  of  Alei,  OriKOB,  EuHbini,  FUluttin*, 
Eplpbuiu.  Tbaodcnt,  AagQKlDr,  uA  othin,  ud  the  tmtUe  of  Flottntu,  Iha  Heo-FliitaDlil,  ifilntt  lb* 
erxwUca,  AuMiiii.,  ILfl.  Of  Diodcrn  wrlton  od  thig  labject,  the  rsllowln;  mij' be  meoUoDod:  HciDdcr, 
GtrttL  JSMiD.  dir  wrfi«lffiitot  ffnetH4elun  fi^ifafiia.  Boriln,  ]&]5  (cL  XirehtHfftte\.^  I.  S.  Sd  ad^  p.  ttl 
tuf.;  J.  UUter,  inif.  erU.  du  One^teltrnt,  ISIS,  Id  ed..  IMS;  USblrr,  Tngirwi;  da  &nataeUamu.Teb. 
ISSI  ■.  Ford.  Cbr.  Banr,  i1*  piuXfeimm  eUHMmiimo  idtaU,  Tih.  3KT ;  Sit  ArUIL  Gmitit  odtr  XM- 
fflimtiMletBjAU,  TUb.  1SS3;  Dai  OridtnOmm  dtr  drit  trttm  iTaMlmuitnt.  U  td..  Tab.  IBM,  v?- 
17A-SS4;  J.  Hlldobiudt,  IttOtmjMat  gno^ieat  oriffinn,  Berlin,  IBSS ;  J.  L.  JkdIiL,  In  Henof'g  Mtat- 
meve.  jtp  TJmI.  iMd  XlraU,  Vol  V„  Btattg.  ud  Hunb.  IBM;  B.  A.  Llpdul,  In  Endi  nod  Oraber'* 
Xneifcl,  L  Tl,  pnbL  Hp.,  LtlpL  18(11,  ud  In  mviy  portlona  of  bli  nrk  enUUed:  Zur  QutUmkrU.  da 
Spipk,  yianni,  1S«Si  Wllb.  HBUn,  O-A.  dtr  KaiBuiBQU  lit  dtr  grtti*.  Kirdu  Ui  attf  Origtntn.  H■11^ 
ISM,  pp.  lea-tlS;  Bilfonftild.  Dtr  eneHletimui  unt  dl*  PhUomplaimfui,  tn  tbe  Zttokr.  /Or  wim.  7V»- 
t<VO.  Vh  Billa.  IStt.  pp.  400-M4.  In  Banioi'i  Anatmia  Ant4-lHenaia,  8  Tola.,  UmddB.  18U,  ii»r  b* 
fbnnd  tha  oitawita  D»do  bj  Glaucnt  of  Aluudrift  from  tb*  irorfca  of 'Hiaodotai  tha  ValautlnLin,  adlladbj 
Jm.  Bam^i  CToL  I,  ^  HB-nS). 
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"  QtuMtieiim  was  the  Dnt  comprehennTe  Bttempt  to  coiutruct  m  phHosophj  of  ChnV 
tiaidtj;  owing,  how«7er,  to  the  immeiiM  nvii  at  tha  ipeculatire  ideas  irhich  prened 
themwlTM  on  the  RtlentiOD  of  tb«  Onoetics,  but  with  which  tbef  were  wboUj'  ladong  in 
■ciBntiBo  ability  to  oope,  this  attempt  ended  only  in  myiticitm,  theosophy ,  mjtliology,  in 
■hort,  in  ■  thoroughly  UDphiloaophical  ayatetD  "  (Lipdui,  in  the  B«q/d.  der  innnudL  toul 
SUtitle,  eiL  Erach.  uid  Qruber,  I.  11,  Loipaic,  IBSO,  p.  269).  The  cUsBiScation  of  the  fomu 
of  GnosUciem  mnit  (in  Rgreement  with  Bsur,  Dot  CKHttoittiini  dtr  drei  erafcii  JaMrli^ 
p.  126,  tliough  not  ellogether  in  the  manner  adopted  by  bin)  be  founded  on  the  religionn 
wbow  varioua  element*  aBbcted  the  oonCent  of  Qnoeticinn. 

The  ooooeptloD  of  jwJaic  (Gnoaia,  knowledge)  la  oonaidersbly  older  than  the  hiilorical 
development  of  the  syatema  of  Qnoatidam.  The  allegorical  interpretation  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  by  the  Jewa  who  were  educated  at  AletandrU  «aa  in  aiibatance  Gnoeia.  In 
llatL  lUL  11,  Chriat  after  having  apoketi  to  the  multitude  in  parablea,  interprets  what  h« 
had  been  saying  to  hia  diaciplea,  aince  to  them  was  given  the  ability,  denied  to  the  multi- 
tude, of  knowing  (/vuvoi)  the  myateriee  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  Paul  (1  Cor.  i.  4,  5) 
tbanka  God  that  the  Gorinthtans  *re  rich  "in  all  utterance  and  all  knowlaite"  (^iwm); 
the  rational  view  of  the  use  of  meata  offered  to  idols  he  terms  Gnosis  (1  Cor.  TiiL  I  aeq.'), 
and  among  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit  he  mentions  (1  Cor.  iL  8)  the  "  word  of  wiadom  "  and 
the  "  word  of  kaael*^ "  {^r^  yruatut}  aa  diatinct  fhim  faith  {riimc) — wbwe  the  word 
jy6ai(  seems,  like  the  eipres^on  "  atroug  meat "  {oreptd  rpo^)  in  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
Ih^wb  (t.  14),  to  refer  eapecially  to  the  allegorical  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  (cf. 
1  Cor.  z.  1-11 ;  OaL  i*.  11-31).*  Id  R«t.  iL  S4,  a  "  knowledge  of  the  depths  of  Satan  " 
is  spoken  of,  probably  in  opposition  to  some  who  laid  claim  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
depths  of  the  Godhead.  Both  Jewiah  Christiana  (as,  for  eianple,  the  author  of  the 
dementmtt)  and  Gentile  Christians,  orthodox  as  well  as  heterodox,  s[^ropriated  and 
started  tram  the  primitive  Christian  conception  of  yviiai(,  in  their  attempts  to  increase 
the  depths  of  their  Christian  knowledge ;  the  Alexandrian  Church  Fathers,  In  particular, 
laid  great  stress  on  the  diatioctioo  between  faith  and  knowledge  [yvaait).  The  author 
of  the  SpMb  of  Bantabai  seeks  to  instruct  his  readers,  to  the  end  "that  with  their 
fai&  they  may  also  have  perfect  Imowledga  "  (ii«  /itri  r^  jrim-air  rc^ziov  Ixirt  <ol  r^ 
^vuofv),  and  by  this  "  knowledge  "  is  meant  an  acqusintance  with  tha  typical  or  allegofical 
sense  of  the  Uoaaie  ceremonial  law.  But  those  who  first  extended  the  sUegOTical  method 
of  interpretation  to  the  books  of  the  Sew  Teatament  were  men  who  sought  (either  con- 
■doualy  or  tmconsdouely)  to  pass  beyond  the  sphere  of  ideas  contuned  in  Uiem ;  this 
eitenaiOD  of  the  prindple  of  allegorical  interpcetBtlon  appeared  first  among  the  heretkat 
Onostica  and  especially  among  the  Talentinians,  but  was  afterward  aleo  accepted  by  the 
Alexandrian  members  of  the  Church  and  others.  Of  the  various  sects  whidl  are  usually 
oomprehendad  under  the  name  of  Gnostica,  it  ia  reported  (HippoL,  Fhiht.,  Y.  6,  and 
Epijdian.,  Eaera.,  36)  that  the  Ophites  or  Naasenes,  in  particular,  gave  themaelrea  this 
name  (i^anavrif  /iSvet  ra  ^adii  /lyv^oun'). 

The  idea  that  Judusm  was  but  a  preparation  for  Christianity  was  expressed  in  tha 
doctrine  of  Cerinthus  {KiprvBoc) — who  lived  in  Asia  Ulnar  in  115  a.  d.,  and  was  perhaps 
•duoated  at  Alexandria  (miet.,  TIL  33:  Aiymrriuv  waiStif  aai^Bric) — In  tin  form  of  a 
diatinetinn  between  the  God  worshiped  by  tha  Jews  and  who  created  the  worid,  and 

•  [Bol  ■1l*tiir<H]  Intarprctitlan,  pnrldcd  It  r»ti  on  ■  ntlonil  pr1iK4)>1>,  l>  not  gniwlli.  Koeli  !«■ 
dKa  It  tMow  UiU  ths  Tord*  yia^,  t™h*.  'b(P  UMd  In  (h<  Sew  TatuBfnl  In  »DUut  with  Iklth.  la 
mtulBc  (ipluntioli  «  ntjoul  IntcrpnUtlon,  Icat  uf  HiictliiB  to  th*  (noitlo  l«ncl<scla  nfilait  wUth. 
la  Uwlr  icnnluDt  li*clnDlii(a,  U»  i^KiMolle  UKblnp  mid  vnnliifi  m  dtitliuit  ud  HRMst  (CoL  tL  IS; 
1  Tim.  L  Ij  TIL  UL  >;  I  Jsha  It.  t ;  Jad*  4  Hq.— St] 
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the  BQpreme  and  true  6o<L  The  latter,  Bccording  to  C«riiithut,  cauied  the  Moa  Christ  to 
descend  on  Jeaua  of  Ifazareth,  the  eon  of  Joeeph  and  Uaiy,  at  hU  baptism ;  this  .£011 
Christ  proclaimed  through  Jesus  the  true  God,  but  lefl  Jeaua  before  his  death  and  had  no 
part  in  his  passion  (Am.,  I.  S6 ;  HippoL,  Flulai.,  TU.  33).  In  Epiphan.,  Baera.,  28,  a  par- 
tial leanJDg  toward  Judalsni  {upaeixtai  n^  'loudoia^  afrit  pipmic)  is  aacribed  to  Ceriathua 
and  hia  followers.  Bj  this  it  ia  scaroelj  probable  that  we  are  to  underetand  that,  tlie  doo- 
triaea  of  the  Church  liaving  aireadj  baen  brought  to  a  relatirel/  advanced  stage  of  de- 
Telopment,  a  regreaaive  Judaliing  movemeDt  waa  begun  in  the  doctriue  of  Ceriuthus  (a  mis- 
appreheuaion  into  which  earlj  historians  fell,  for  reasons  easQj  underatood),  but  simplj 
that  in  his  doctrine  veatiges  were  visible  of  the  original  iutimata  union  of  Chriatiauitj  with 
Jndaiam ;  the  theoaophj  of  Cerinthus  ahowa  throughout  a  vorjr  decided  tendency  to  paaa 
OTer  all  the  barriers  of  Judalam.  Cerinthua  must  have  been  influenced  in  his  doctrine  \tj 
the  Pauline  doctrine  of  the  law  aa  a  preparation  for  Chrisliani^,  a  iraiSayuyii  lif  Xpurrfy, 
and  b7  luch  ideai  as  prevaQ  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrewa.  Em^ojing  the  Pliilonic  dit- 
tincllon  between  God  and  His  world-creating  potBcr,  be  went  on  to  define  the  diCfbrenc* 
between  Judaiam  and  Cbriatianity  aa  ariaing  from  the  non-identity  of  the  dirine  beings 
worshiped  bj  each. 

The  Nioolaitana,  mentioned  In  the  Eevelation  of  John,  art  deaeribed  hj  Irenieua  (III. 
11)  aa  forerunners  of  Cerinthus.  Such  they  may  hare  been,  in  ao  lar  aa  thej,  carrying  out 
to  Ita  logical  oonclualon  the  Pauline  principle  that  the  law  waa  made  void  through  faith, 
objected  to  the  impoaition  on  themsetTes  of  the  laws  which  were  ordained  for  the  Froae- 
Ijtea  of  the  Gate,  and  which,  according  to  the  conciliatory  proposition  reported  In  the  Acta 
of  the  Apoatles,  were  to  be  obserred  by  the  Gentile  Chriatlsiis.  As  the  Book  of  Revela- 
tion is  opposed  to  the  Hicolaitana,  so,  according  to  Ireneeus  (III.  l'l\  the  Gospel  of  John 
waa  directed  against  the  doctrine  of  Ceriolbua;  tliia  statement  contains  in  ao  far  an  ele- 
ment of  truth,  aa  it  is  true  that  the  Gospel  in  question,  In  teadiing  that  the  world  was 
created  by  Qod's  Logos,  opposes  the  doctrine  that  the  xrorld-creating  God  of  the  Jewa  waa 
other  than  the  true  end  eupretne  Qod, — a  doctrine  maintained  by  Cerinthus,  but  afterward 
far  more  oompletaly  developed  by  Uarcicai  and  other  OnoaCics, — and  does  this  in  the  spiilt 
of  the  teachings  of  the  Apostle  John. 

It  is  quite  uncertain  with  how  much  reason  the  beginnings  of  heretical  Gnosis  hava 
been  aacribed  to  Simon  H^us  (mentioned  In  Acts  viiL  S-S4}.  Simon  la  said  to  have  pre- 
tended that  he  was  a  manifestation  of  God,  and  that  Helena,  whom  he  took  about  with 
him,  waa  an  Inoarnatlon  of  the  divine  hmxa  (Justin,  Apol.,  I.  2S,  G6 ;  Iron.,  I.  23).  But 
much  has  been  unhistorically  ascribed  to  him  whidi  belongs  either  to  Paul  or  to  later  iodi- 
Tiduala.  There  existed  a  sect  of  Simonians  (Iren.,  L  S3).  The  most  important  disciple  of 
BimoB  is  said  to  have  been  Uenander  of  Samaria  (Iren.,  J.  !3),  under  whose  inflnenoe 
Batuniinua  of  Antioch  and  Baailides  are  reported  to  have  stood  (Iran.,  I.  24).  The  doo- 
trlne  of  Cerdo  ia  ei^  to  have  been  ccmneoted  with  that  of  ^mon  and  the  Kicol^tana 
(Iwn,  I  37 1  PMto*^  711  37). 

Satnminua  of  Antioch,  who  lived  In  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  taught  (accordii^  to  Iran., 
L  U;  JUlM.,  TIL  :s)  that  there  existed  an  uulinowsble  God,  the  Father,  who  bad  created 
ttie  angels,  orchangela,  and  varioua  other  forces  and  powers;  that  the  world,  indudlng 
man,  was  created  b7  seven  angels,  and  that  the  superior  power,  in  nhose  likeneu  man 
was  formed,  communicated  to  the  latter  a  spark  of  life,  which  after  death  returned  to  it* 
source,  white  the  body  was  resolved  Into  its  original  elements.  The  Father,  he  taugh^ 
was  without  origin,  bodiless,  and  formloes,  and  had  never  in  reality  appeared  to  men;  tha 
God  of  tlie  Jews  was  only  an  angel.  Christ  came  to  abolish  the  power  of  the  God  of  the 
Jews,  to  save  the  believing  and  the  good,  aud  to  condemn  the  wldced  and  the  demons. 
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MarriagB  snil  procreation  -ware  the  worki  of  S»t»a,  All  prophecies  were  inspired  either 
bj  the  an^le  who  made  the  world  or  bj  Satan,  who  worked  la  oppoailioD  to  those  angela 
and  eipeciidl/  in  oppoiition  to  the  Ood  of  the  Jews. 

Cerdo,  a  Sjriun,  came  (acoording  to  tho  teatiniony  of  Irensua,  I.  SI.l  and  IIL  1.  3)  to 
Borne  while  Kjginus  (tlie  auoceBsor  of  Teleiphonit  and  predecessor  of  Pius)  wb<i  Biihop, 
heitce  abortlj  before  140.  He,  like  CeriathuB,  diatiuguiahed  between  the  God  of  Moaea 
and  the  propheta  and  0«d  the  Father  of  Jesus  Christ ;  the  former  could  be  known,  the 
latter  could  not  be  known ;  the  former  was  Ju«t,  but  the  Utter  waa  good  (Iron.,  I.  iT ; 
Hippol.,  i%flM.,Vn.  37). 

Usrdon  of  Pontes  tau^t  (according  to  Iran.,  IIL  4.  3)  at  Rome  after  Cerdo,  in  the 
thne  of  Bishop  Anicetus  (the  euocetsor  of  Hus  and  predecessor  of  Soier),  hence  about  ISO 
A.  D.  He  had  previouslf  taught  at  Sinope  about  the  year  13S,  and  in  HO  was  excommu- 
nicated at  the  same  plnce.  In  ethical  respects  he  nidiitaiiied,  as  ea  Antinomiaii,  an  ez< 
treme  Paulinism.  Of  the  Gospels,  be  accepted  onlj  the  Gospel  of  Luke,  Id  a  revised  form 
adapted  to  bis  own  stand-point.  After  giving  blmself  up  to  Gnostic  specnlatione,  he  car- 
ried to  an  extreme  before  unkDOwn  ihoae  theoretical  fidions,  in  which  the  practice!  attitudo 
assumed  bj  his  party  with  reference  to  the  Jewish  law,  had  foutid  a  fantastic  theological 
expression.  Kot  content  simply  to  distinguish  the  Creator  of.tlie  world,  whom  the  Jews 
worshiped,  from  the  supreme  God,  and  to  declare  the  former  inferior  in  rank  to  the  latter, 
he  affirmed  (judging  certain  statements  of  the  Old  Testament  ttoni  the  stand-point  of  his 
own  Christian  consciousness,  and  thus  rejecting  the  method  of  allegorical  interpretation) 
that  the  Ood  of  the  Jews,  though  just  (in  the  sense  of  one  who,  in  executing  the  law, 
spares  no  one),  waa  not  good,  since  he  was  the  author  of  evil  works,  and  was  bloodthirstj, 
changeable,  and  full  of  contradictions.  In  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Titwriu^ 
Jeans,  he  taught,  was  sent  by  tlie  Father  the  supreme  God,  in  human  form  to  Judea,  to 
abrogate  tlio  law  and  the  prophets  and  all  the  works  of  the  God  who  created  and  ruled 
the  world  (the  Koaiionparttp).  It  is  a  part  of  our  Struggle  against  the  Creator  of  the  world 
that  we  abstain  from  marriage  (Clam.  Alex.,  Strom.,  III.  3,  4).  Only  the  soul  can  attain 
to  elemat  Uessedneas;  the  eartblj  body  cannot  survive  death  (Tren.,  I.  ST;  HippoL, 
PhOoa.,  Vll.  39).  That  the  Marcionites  regarded  light  and  darkness  as  eternal  principles, 
and  Jesus  aa  a  third  being  recondhng  their  aatagonlsm,  and  that  they  also  diHtinguished 
the  "Creator  of  the  world  "  from  the  "God  of  Light,"  and  preached  asceticism  as  an  aid 
In  the  contest  with  eril,  are  affirmationa  oontalned  In  the  FOtrist  (see  FlOgel,  Xcmi,  Leipdc, 
IBS),  p.  1S9  seq.).  Cf.  lipsins.  Die  Zett  da  Mardoa  und  dea  HeraUeon,  in  the  Zbc/ir.  far 
win.  ThtoL,  X.,  ISST,  pp.  IE~83. 

In  direct  contrast  to  this  anli-Judaiatlo  tendency  was  the  ethical  and  philosophical  Ju- 
daism of  the  ClemeDtines  (see  above,  g  16),  who  opposed  strenuously  the  diatioction  of 
the  h^est  God  fhnn  the  Creator  of  the  world. 

In  distinguishing  the  highest  God,  troia  whom  Christ  descended,  ft-om  the  Dcmiutgo 
and  Lawgiver,  Carpocratss,  Baallides,  TaJentinus,  and  othera,  agreed  with  the  Gnostks 
thus  &T  named;  but  their  doctrines  betrayed  to  a  more  considerable  extent  the  influence 
of  Hellenic  speculation.  These  Gnoatica  treated,  in  part,  expressly  of  the  relation  of. 
Paganism  to  Christianity.  Talentinus  and,  to  a  much  greater  extent,  Mani  transplanted 
Parsee  conceptions  into  the  Beld  of  Christiani^. 

Oarpocrates  of  Atexandria — among  whose  followers  was  one  named  Harcelliua,  who 
canu  to  Rome  during  the  bishopric  of  Anlcetua  (about  160  a.  d.) — taught  perhapa  as  earljr 
■s  the  year  130,  and  maintained  a  Bpedes  of  universalistic  rationalism.  His  followers  kept 
before  them  images  of  the  persons  to  whom  they  paid  the  greatest  reverence,  among 
whom  were  included  not  only  Jesus  and  Paul,  but  also  Homer,  Pythagoras,  Ariatotlt^  and 
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Others.  To  regiard  to  tlie  relstion  of  Cbriittanitj'  to  JudaiBm,  Cstpocratei  agreed  aubatan- 
tiallf  with  Cerinlhus  and  Cerdo,  and  taor«  perticukrly  with  Satumiaua,  with  whotn  ho 
taught  that  the  vnirld  and  all  that  it  contains  were  created  b7  angela  far  inferior  to  the 
uncreated  Father.  With  the  Ebiaoitea,  Carpocrates  taught  that  Jeaus  wis  the  son  of 
Joseph  and  Maij,  but,  in  opposition  to  the  EblonitoB,  viewed  him  not  as  the  perfect  Jew, 
CD  whODi,  In  considenilioD  of  his  perfect  rulQllaient  of  the  law,  the  Ueaaiatiic  dignitj  had 
been  conferred,  but,  rather,  simplj  aa  the  perfect  ilan.  Carpocrates  taught  ttiat  it  waa 
because  Jeans,  in  spite  of  bis  Jewish  educstloo,  bad  the  sense  to  deapiaa  Judaism,  that  he 
became  the  Bedeemer  and  the  Deliverer  of  man  from  the  sofTeriogi  laid  upon  him  for  hia 
diitcipline  ;  ever;  soul  which,  like  Jesus,  was  able  to  despise  the  powers  which  govern  tba 
world,  would  reoeiva  the  same  power  which  he  received.  In  support  of  this  position,  Car- 
pocrates made  use  of  di^mas  which  he  undoubtedlj  borrowed  Cnta  PlatonisD).  The  souls 
of  men  existed  before  thcj  descended  into  their  earthlj  bodies;  thej,  together  with  tha 
nnbegotlon  God,  had  gazed,  while  the  world  revolved,  on  that  which  exists  eteniallj  be- 
jond  the  srcJi  of  heaven  (meaning,  evidently,  the  Ideas,  which  are  represented  In  the  mytb 
of  the  Fluudrut  as  situated  above  the  heavens);  the  mora  energetic  and  the  purer  a  sonl 
Is,  the  better  able  is  It  in  its  eartblj  existence  to  recall  what  it  saw  in  that  previous  stst«, 
and  he  who  is  able  to  do  this  receivea  rrom  above  a  power  (ibvatuf),  which  renders  hint 
superior  to  the  powers  that  rule  the  world.  This  "power"  passes  from  the  locality  be- 
yond the  heavens,  where  Ood  is,  through  the  planetary  spheres  and  the  world-ruling 
potencies  that  inhabit  them,  and  strives,  freed  from  their  influence,  to  reach  those  souls 
which  are  like  itseir,  as  the  soul  of  Jesus  was.  He  who  has  lived  in  perfect  puri^, 
unspotted  by  transgressioD,  goes  after  death  to  Ood,  but  all  other  souls  must  expiate  their 
crimes  by  passing  successivelr  into  various  bodies.  At  last,  after  sufficient  atonement  has 
been  made,  all  are  aaved  and  live  in  communion  with  God,  the  Lord  of  the  angels,  who 
made  the  world.  Jesus  had  a  special,  secret  doctrine  for  those  who  were  worthy  of  it  and 
obedient  linn  is  saved  through  faith  and  love ;  eveiy  work  is,  as  sudi,  indifferent,  and 
la  only  good  or  bad  in  human  opinion.  The  Carpocratians  not  merely  oocujded  themselves 
with  speculation,  but  practiced  a  highly-developed  cultus  peculiar  to  themselves,  which 
their  ecclesiastical  opponents  called  magic  (Iren.,  I.  16 ;  Hippol.,  PhQoi ,  Til.  32 ;  by  this 
Utter  reference  the  inaccuracies  of  the  Latin  text  of  Irenieus  and  the  misapprehensionB  of 
Epiplianius,  Raerti.,  21,  which  many  In  modern  times  have  shared  in,  are  to  be  corrected; 
cT.  Theodoret,  Eaer,  Fab,,  I.  B).  Epiphanes,  the  son  of  Carpocratea,  carrying  his  father's 
principle  to  the  extreme,  and  ioBuenced  probably  by  the  doctrines  of  Plato's  SgnMic, 
maintained  bq  anarchical  communism  (Clem.,  Strom.,  III.  2). 

The  NaosEenes  or  Ophites,  who  called  themselves  Qnostlcs,  taught  that  the  beginning 
of  perfection  was  the  knowledge  of  man,  and  its  end  the  knowledge  of  Ood  {apxi  nXtii^ 
miiC  yviian  avBp&mni,  8coi  Si  yvaaif  am/pria/ih^  nXtiaaif,  HippoL,  PhSoi.,  Y.  8).  The 
first  man,  Adam,  was,  according  to  them,  androgynous  (apaiv6B^Xv!\  uniting  m  himself  the 
Biuritual,  the  psychical,  and  the  material  (ri  vtvp&v,  ri  rjnixuiiv,  ri  jf^oudv),  and  the  same 
diaracter  descended  on  Jesus,  thesonofUary  (Hippol.,  PA<2i»,,V.  6).  Embracing  the  pr]n> 
*clple  of  tradition,  these  Gnostics  traced  their  doctrine  back  to  James,  the  brother  of  the  Lord 
(Ai£,  cb.  1).  Iremeus  and  Eplphoulus  ascribe  to  them  a  relatively  complete  systetn,  similar 
to  that  of  the  Yalentiniana ;  probably  this  system  belonged  to  the  later  Ophites.  Akin  to 
the  Ophites  in  doctrine  were  the  Perates,  who  asserted  that  through  their  knowledge  Oaj 
were  able  to  overcome  the  liability  to  decay  (iaidtiv  aol  mpamu  rj*  ^6apiv,  FhOot^  T. 
16).  They  distinguished  three  principles:  the  unb^otten,  the  self-begotten,  and  the  be- 
gotten Good.  All  the  forces  of  the  terrestrial  world,  Uie  world  of  change  and  development, 
descended  from  the  upper  worlds,  and  so  Christ  desoended  Aom  the  unbegotten  principle^ 
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CbriBt  the  Sariour,  the  Son,  tlie  Logos,  tho  lerpeot,  wlio  mediates  between  the  moUonless 
Fmher  aod  mitter,  which  is  subject  to  motion.  The  serptDt  present  it  the  fall  of  man 
i  ao^  T^r  Etof  Myaf),  the  serpent  lifted  up  by  Mosm,  and  Christ,  are  identical  (i^ilbsL, 
V.  1!  aeq.).  The  Opbitic  Sjslems  have  been  recently  reviewed  bj  Lipsius  in  Hdgenfeld'a 
Zeilachr.  far  uitu.  Theplogie,  I3G3  end  18G1.  Cf.  Joh.  Hep.  Gniber,  UOer  die  Opialea,  Jniat- 
guraldia..  Wiinhurg,  ]SG4.  On  the  Peratei,  cC  BaxtnanD,  Die  J^lHOtophumma  vad  die 
Peralen,  in  Niedner'a  ZeUichr.  /lir  Alitor.  ThtoL,  1860,  pp.  218-257. 

Basilidei  (BamJtiil^^),  who,  according  to  Epiphanius,  was  of  STriao  origin,  taught  about 
the  Tear  130  at  Aleiindria.  Irensus  (I.  34)  and  Hippolytua  (FKOot.  TI.  10  aeq.)  treat 
spec'iallv  of  his  doctrine;  cf.  Jacobi,  iionliiJupAtTuMipAi^iisnctKnlfni.,  Berlin,  1852;  Buti- 
sen,  mppalghu  unrf  teim  Ztit,  Leipo.  1852,  I,  p.  65  seq. ;  Chlhom,  Dot  hasHidiaHiKKe  SjfS' 
ttm,  Gott.  1SB5{  Hllgenfeld,  Dai  Syalen  da  GnoeHkert  Baiitida,  ill  the  Thai.  Ji^trb^ 
1956,  p.  86  seq.,  and  Die  jidadia  ApokdlypWt,  nebft  dncm  Ankanfe  vbtr  dot  gnoiiitelie  S}/a- 
Um  da  Batilida,  Jena,  1S5T,  pp.  297-293;  Baur,  Dm  Syitem  da  GneMken  BaailidtM  und 
die  neaatm  Avffamanjm  dOMclben,  in  the  Tkeot.  JaJirb.,  1956,  p.  123  seq.,  and  Dot  Chrir- 
lenOwn  der  drti  mim  Jahrk,  2d  ed.,  ISBD,  pp.  204-213;  lipsius,  Zw  Qu^lenlcritik  deM 
M^^aniut,  YieaoK,  1B6S,  p.  100  seq.;  cf.,  also,  articles  in  Hilgenfcld's  ZeSichr.  JSr 
wiu.  Theobgie.  Irennns  represents  the  ajstem  of  Baaitides  as  more  nearlj  allied  to  tha 
ValeDtiniao,  while  HippoljtuB,  on  the  contrary,  ascribes  to  it  a  more  original  character. 
According  to  Irenseua,  Basilides  taught  that  the  Kous  [reason  personified]  was  an  emana- 
tion IVom  the  unbegotten  Father,  that  the  Logos  [Word]  was  an  emanaUon  from  the  Nons, 
Phruneiia  [practical  wisdom]  fVom  tho  Logos,  Sophia  [wisdom]  and  Dynamis  [power]  wera 
from  Fhronesis,  and  that  the  Virtues  (or  Forces,  ctrlutu)  and  the  "cliiefk"  and  Angela — 
termed  bj  him  also  print — emanated  from  Sophia  and  Dynamis.  Theae  angels  made  tha 
first  heaven.  From  them  emanated  other  angels,  who  made  the  second  heaven,  in  the  like- 
ness of  the  flrsL  From  the  second  series  of  angela  emanated  still  another  series,  who  mado 
•  third  heaven,  and  so  on,  the  whole  number  of  heavens  (or  heavenly  spheres]  being  365, 
and  all  being  nnder  the  rule  of  Abrajiu  or  AbrMSZ,  whose  name  waa  the  Greek  expres- 
sion for  3G5  (1  +  2  +  100  +  1  +  60  +  2  +  200,  according  to  the  numerical  significance 
of  the  Greek  letters).  The  lowest  heaven  is  seen  by  us,  and  the  angels  to  whom  it  be- 
longs are  also  those  who  fonned  and  govern  the  terrestrial  world  ;  their  chief  is  the  God 
whom  the  Jews  worshiped.  This  God  desired  to  make  all  other  nations  subject  to  his 
chosen  nation;  hut  all  the  other  heavenly  powers  arrayed  themselves  against  him,  and  all 
the  other  nations  against  his  nation.  Seized  with  compassion,  the  unbegotten  F)iCher  now 
sent  his  first-born  Nous,  who  Is  Christ,  to  deliver  the  believing  lyom  subjection  to  the 
powers  that  rule  tha  world.  This  Nous  appeared  In  bumsn  form,  yet  did  not  suffer  him- 
self to  be  crudflsd,  but  substituted  in  his  place  Simon  the  Cyrenisn.  He  who  believes  on 
the  crucified  One  is  still  nnder  the  dominion  of  the  rulers  of  the  world.  It  is  necessary  to 
believe  in  the  eternal  Nous,  who  waa  only  in  appearance  subjected  to  the  death  of  the 
cross.  OdIj  ttie  souls  of  men  are  immortal;  the  body  perishes.  The  Christian  who  sacri- 
fices to  the  gods  is  not  thereby  defiled.  He  who  has  knowledge  knows  all  others,  but  is 
himself  not  known  of  others.  Knowledge  Is  the  possession  of  but  few  among  thousands. — 
According  to  Hippolytus,  the  Basilidians  pretended  (o  derive  their  system  from  the  secret 
teachings  of  Christ,  transmitted  to  them  by  Uatthew.  Basilides,  he  says,  tanght  that, 
originally,  there  existed  absolutely  nothing.  Out  of  this  condition  of  non-being,  the  seed 
of  the  world  was  firat  made  to  come  forth  by  the  non-ezlsting  Ood,  who  by  his  will,  whidi 
was  no  will  (not  by  emanation)  called  forth  from  the  non-existing  the  unity,  which  con- 
tained in  itself  this  seed  or  nmaircp/ila  (or,  according  to  Clem.  Alex.,  the  tr^jnvi[  ipxiiii)ot 
the  entu«  world.     In  the  seed  was  s  tripartite  sonship ;  the  first  rose  Initutl;  to  the  non- 
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exiating  God,  Qm  aeooiid,  1«m  Sna  and  pure,  wu,  u  it  were,  proTided  vlth  wiagi  b7  the 
finiC,  receiTing  trom  it  tbe  H0I7  Qhost,  vhile  Uve  third  looabip,  needing  purifiotion,  re- 
mained  behind  vrith  tlie  gn»t  maaa  of  Ihe  irannriii/iZii.  Tbe  Don-esiating  Qod  and  the  two 
first  BonahipB  lyUnfrcc)  are  in  the  aupra-muDdaDe  apace,  whb^  ia  sepantMl  rrom  the  world 
that  it  Burrounda  by  a  fixed  aphere  {anpitiiia).  ITba  Holy  Ghoat,  after  LaTbg-  riaan  with 
tbe  second  aonabip  to  tbe  aupra-mundane  region,  returned  to  tbe  middle  point  between  tb« 
Bupni-iDUDdane  tpaee  and  tbe  world,  and  thu*  beoame  irvri'fia  ia66puni  (or  "boundar;- 
apirlt ").  In  our  world  dvella  the  ruler  of  tbe  world,  who  cannot  aacend  abore  tbe  ertpi- 
uaa,  and  fandea  (bat  be  ia  the  higtieat  (lod  and  that  there  U  nothing  orer  bim;  under 
him  ia  the  lawgiving  God,  and  etch  of  tbew  two  has  begotten  a  son.  The  fir«t  of  tbeaa 
two  nilers  (dpjiwrtf)  dwell*  in  the  ethereal  kiugdom,  the  Ogdoat;  be  ruled  on  earth  from 
from  Adam  to  Uoaoa.  Tbe  Becond  dwells  in  the  world  under  tbe  moon,  the  Eebdomas, 
and  nded  tnm  Mosea  to  Cbriat.  When  now  the  Qoopel  came,  or  the  knowledge  of  mpn- 
niindane  things  (7  Tim  inrtpsDaiiiuv  ynMi^),  through  tbe  son  of  tbe  world-ruler  reoelving, 
bj  the  Bgeoc/.of  the  Spirit,  enlightenment  from  tbe  Bupia-mundane  sondiip,  the  world- 
ruler  learned  of  tbe  supreme  Ood,  and  was  aeiaad  with  fear;  but  fear  became  for  him  tbe 
beginning  of  wiadom.  Be  repented  of  bis  boattting,  and  so  did  the  God  who  waa  aubor- 
dinated  to  him,  aDd  tbe  Gospel  was  announced  to  all  dominions  and  powers  tn  the  385 
heavent.  Bj  the  light  emanating  from  tbe  supra-mundine  aonship,  Jeaua  also  waa 
enlightened.  Tbe  third  sonship  now  attained  to  that  purifiication,  of  whidi  it  bad  need, 
and  raised  iCaelf  to  tbe  place  where  the  blessed  sooahip  already  was,  uamelj,  to  tbe  non- 
existing  Ood.  When  all  things  have  been  brought  into  their  proper  places,  the  lower 
orders  become  ignorant  (dj-voia)  of  tbe  higher.  In  order  that  tbej  maj  be  ln»  ttota  longing. 
Tbe  accounts  of  Iretueus  and  Bippolytua  agree  in  the  hindamental  idea  that  the  God  wor- 
ahipod  bj  tbe  Jews  bad  only  a  limited  sphere  of  Inituence  (like  tbe  gods  of  the  heathen), 
and  that  the  redemption  aecoaplisbed  bj  Christ  originated  with  the  snpreme  God.  Tb^ 
Tarj  most  essentisllj  in  their  account  of  the  intermediate  beings,  who,  according  to  Iren«ns, 
were  Noua,  Phronesis,  Sophis)  and  DTnsmia,  etc.,  but,  according  10  Hippolytus,  were  the 
tbree  sonsbipt.  WUch  of  the  two  reports  is  baaed  on  the  teachings  of  Baailides  himseUi 
and  whidi  on  tboae  of  hia  followera,  may  be  disputed.  Baur  considers  the  report  of  Bip- 
polytua to  be  the  more  authentic,  requiring  us  to  aaaume  that  Hippolytus,  elaewbere  less 
well-inrormed  than  Iremeus,  bis  teacher  and  model,  sometimes,  and  particularly  in  reference 
to  Basilides,  possessed  l^etter  sources  of  information  than  he  did.  Biigenfeld,  on  tbe  con- 
trary, holds,  apparently  with  reason,  that  hia  own  iuvestigatkuia,  in  particular,  and  also  tba 
inveatigationa  of  Lipalua,  have  demonatrated  that  tbe  PhQvKjihwtitita  of  Hipp<dytua  repre- 
aeot  only  a  late  and  degenerate  form  of  Baailidianiam.  The  son  and  diadple  of  BasilidSBi 
laidorus,  defined  the  ethical  work  of  man  to  be  the  extirpation  of  those  traces  of  the  lower 
grades  of  Ufe  which  stilt  cling  to  us  (as  wpoaapHnmTa  or  appendages).  The  Influence  oT 
Ariatotls,  fctaa  whoae  doctrine  Bippolytua  seeks  to  derive  that  of  Baailides,  scarcely  ex- 
tended farther  than  to  tbe  external  form  in  which  bis  dootrinea  were  presented,  and  to  his 
astronomical  opinions ;  tbe  obaervation,  on  the  other  hand  (Hippol.,  i^i'Iai.,  I.  SS),  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  sonship  ftimithed  with  wings  was  borrowed  (Vom  Plato,  Is  undoubtedljr 
correct.  The  substance  of  tbe  system  waa  derived  priodpally  ftom  the  comperiaon  of 
ChriBtiinity  with  the  religiona  before  Chriat  (which  took  tbe  Ibim  of  a  oompariaon  of  the 
deitiea  of  various  reli|nona). 

The  moat  oomprebensiTe  of  all  the  Gnostic  systems  is  that  of  TalenUnns,  the  master 
of  Beradeon,  Ptolemsua,  Becundus,  Uarcus,  and  many  othera  Valentinua  lived  and 
taught  till  near  UO  in  Alexandria,  end  aRerwards  at  Eome.  He  died  in  Cjrprus  about  the 
7BBT  160.    JivBBua  teatiOe*  (nL <  B,  Greek  ap.  Euaeb.,  S.E.IV.  11)  UiM  "Talcotiniu 
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ouM  to  Borne  In  the  time  of  HjKioiu,  Bourisb«d  in  tha  time  ot  Vlut,  ud  renuiiied 
tin  the  time  or  Auioetiu."  The  chief  aouRee  froin  which  our  knoiriedge  or  the  VfUan- 
tlnlao  S7Bl«m  must  be  darired  are,  the  work  at  IreaeuB  agaioBt  fUae  GDosia,  whi^  ia 
prlDdpall;  (Ureot«d  agsiiiit  the  doctrine  of  VaientlDua  end  PlolenuBua,  and  HlppoL,  Fhilca. 
XI.  29  Beq„  at  also  TwtuIUan'e  work,  Advertai  TototfManoi,  aod  numerous  paiMigea  atid 
ertroclB  tn  ClemenB  AtexandriouB.  Cf.  also,  among  otbers,  Bouel,  in  hia  HMerlaiKiu 
Schr^lai,  Berlin,  1S4T,  Yoi.  IT.  pp.  SGO-300.  At  the  summit  of  all  existence,  the  Taleniin- 
Ittu  pieced  a  slcgle  timeless  and  apaoeless  bebg,  an  uncreated,  Imperiahable,  and  Incom- 
preheDsible  Monad  (funiat  aytvttr^,  ^fAip^^i  omnlJliTirmc,  awrpiviifnif,  f6vifu>f,  UIpp<^ 
TI.  29).  The  apitbets  which  the;  applied  to  It  were  Fatlier  (tqt^  Hippol^  ibtd.),  Fore- 
fkther  (rrpminip,  Irea.,  I.  I.  1),  Depth  <,3Mc,  Irev,  HM),  IneAble  (ap^«n>t),  and  tha 
"perfect  Xtm"  (ri^ioi  aUiu).  YalentiiiDS  iiimself  (Iieo.,  I.  II.  I),  and  many  of  (be 
TalantiaiBDa,  BModated  with  this  being,  Bilenco  {oiyi)  or  Thought  (ivwu),  «s  a  female 
principle;  but  othen  (according  to  Hippol.)  oppoaed  the  notion  diat  a  feminine  prin* 
dple  wai  associated  with  the  Father  of  all  things,  and  were  inclined  to  represent  tb« 
latter  as  superior  to  the  distinction  of  sex  (Iran.,  t.  S.  4,).  The  original  father  of  all 
things  was  moved  bj  love  to  beget  them  (Hippolyt.,  PMloa.,  TL  36;  fiitp^/a^  yap  out  f*- 
i}^trf  yap,  piclv,  ^.tXot,  i)  Si  ayaini  <iiiK  imtv  i^^trtr,  Mv  p^  ^  ti  ajwru^inw).  TIm 
two  first  products  of  the  supretne  principle  were  reason  (vovt)  and  truth  (oX^flna),  which, 
k^ietber  with  the  genaratlTe  and  parturient  principles,  "depth"  {^Mf)  and  "ailenoe" 
(aiyfl),  constitute  the  nrpaicrif  or  quatemnrr  of  "  roots  "•  of  all  things  Ij^ia  ruv  iriivnw). 
To  Nous  they  gare  the  predicate  of  only-befotten;  the  Nous  was  for  them  (Iren^  ibid.) 
the  "  bther  and  prindpie  of  all  things."  Ifous  (and  truth)  gave  birth  to  Logoa  and  lil^ 
and  the  latter  to  man  and  church  ihs^patro^  xal  iiai^la).  All  tfaeaa  fonn  together  an 
Ogdoss.  Ten  more  .£ons  descended  trom  Logoa  and  life,  and  twelve  from  man  and 
church;  the  jouDgest  of  these  twelve  ^Ko&s,  and  hence  the  youngest  of  the  whcde  thir^ 
JEou,  was  Wisdom  (Sophia),  a  feminine  jGon.  The  aum  of  these  .£ons  constitute  the  Flo- 
roma,  the  klDgdom  of  the  fullness  of  divine  life  (w>4pu/ia),  wMch  is  divided  into  the  abore- 
named  ogdoad,  and  into  a  deoad  and  a  dodecad.  The  Saviour  {auriip,  to  whom  Utey  did  not 
apply  the  predicate  Lord),  lived  thirty  years  in  obscurity,  to  indicate  the  mystery  of  the 
thirty  .iGons.  Wisdom  desired,  oalensildy  fh>m  love,  but  in  reality  fWHa  presumption,  to 
come  ioto  immediate  nearness  to  the  first  Father  and  to  comprehend  his  greabwaa,  aa  the 
Ifous,  and  it  alone,  comprehended  it;  in  this  attempt  she  would, have  wasted  all  her 
energies,  had  not  ipot  (limit)  with  great  pains  oonvinoed  her  that  the  supreme  Ood  was 
incomprehensible  (amrdAj^nTac).  Desiring  (according  to  the  doctrine  of  certain  Talen- 
tinians),  like  the  supreme  prindpie,  to  bring  forth  progeny  alone,  without  the  co-operattoa 
of  her  masculine  mate,  and  not  being  truly  able  to  do  this,  she  gave  birth  to  an  imperfect 
tieing,  which  consisted  of  matter  without  form,  since  the  masculine  shape-giving  principle 
had  not  cooperated  with  her,  an  ovala  i/iof/^,  an  abortion  (licrpo/itt),  Pniaed  with  Uiis 
rasult,  Wisdom  tnmed  imploringly  to  the  Father,  who  caused  her  to  be  purified  and  oom- 
forted  by  ipot,  and  restored  to  her  place  in  the  Pleroma,  after  putting  an  end  to  her  striving 
(hdb/i^it)  and  her  Bufl!brlng.  At  the  command  of  the  Father,  Nous  and  truth  jiovr  oeea- 
sioned  the  emanation  of  Christ  and  the  Holy  Ghost;  Christ  gave  rorm  and  being  to  that 
which  Wisdom  had  brought  forth,  and  then  hastened  back  into  the  Pleroma  and  instructed 
the  .iGons  respecting  their  relation  to  the  Father,  while  the  Holy  Qhoat  taught  them  grati- 
tude and  brought  them  to  rest  and  blessedness.  As  a  thank-ofi'ering,  the  .^lons,  contribii- 
ting  for  the  piirpose  each  his  best,  brought  to  the  Father,  with  the  approval  of  Christ 
and  the  Holy  Qhost,  a  glorious  form,  Jesus,  the  Saviour,  who  Is  also  called  patronymieally 
the  Christ  end  Logos.     He  is  the  common  fruit  «f  the  Pleroma  (nxvaf  nw  rT^^pit/mrot 
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(nnrdl),  ind  ths  gntx  high<prfMt.  He  warn  not  i>y  the  Plerorn*  to  deliTer  t^  hdtitvm 
of  tba  BupMior  Wtsdoro,  who  was  wiDdering  without  the  Pkroma,  sad  wu  ui  Inferior 
Wbdom,  oiled  Adumoth  <ntonn  tVom  Un,  n^yj),  Turn  tfas  BuOiMitiga  which  aha 
endured  in  her  aearch  for  Chrlit.  Her  emoliDOB  {itiSti)  were  tan,  ladneu,  need,  and 
eutreatr  (fd^Oc  u!  Xirt)  lol  oirwJa  itol  dji^sif  or  inmia).  Jetua  renoTed  these  raS^  from 
her  and  made  of  them  aeparate  eiiBtencea ;  (bar  he  turned  into  a  pejciiical  deaira,  aadneaa 
into  a  nateHil  degire,  need  into  a  demoaiacal  one,  and  prayer  or  eotKaty  into  conreraion, 
repentance,  and  reatitution  of  the  pajchical  nature.  Itie  region  inhabited  by  Aidumotb  ia 
an  inferior  ouc^  the  Ogdoas.  This  region  is  lepuated  ft-om  that  of  tha  .Alona  by  "  limit " 
(tpof  Tc*  JT^wxi/ioTOr)  and  by  tha  "  croaa  "  {aravpic).  Cndemeath  the  Ogdoaa  la  the  Het^ 
domaa,  the  region  of  the  Pajdiieal  and  oT  the  World-builder  {itifuoupyic),  who  formed  bodies 
for  souls  out  of  material  aubatance.  ^le  material  man  (i  iijui;  iMpoirot)  Is  Inhabited 
aometimea  by  the  Bout  alone,  sonetintea  by  the  sonl  aad  by  demona,  and  aomotimei  by 
the  soul  and  the  rational  powera  (U^];  the  latter  are  drBBemioated  in  this  world  by 
JeauE,  the  Joiot  product  of  the  (tetors  of  the  Pleroma,  and  by  Wisdom  (to^a),  and  they 
enter  into  the  aoul  when  It  ia  not  oooupied  by  demona.  The  law  and  ths  propbets  were 
giren  by  the  Bemiui^a ;  but  whan  the  time  (br  the  reTelattou  of  tha  mysteries  of  the 
Pleroma  had  come,  Jesus,  the  son  of  the  Ttr^  l^oiTi  ""^^  bom.  He  was  made  not 
merely  like  the  dilldren  of  Adam,  by  tbe  Demiui^os,  atone,  but  by  him  and  (the  inferior) 
Wladom  (Adiamoth],  or  by  blm  and  the  Holy  Ghoet,  who  imparted  to  him  a  apiritual 
nature,  lo  that  he  became  a  heareiily  Logos,  b^;otten  by  the  Ogdoaa  through  Mary.  The 
Italian  school  of  Talentinlans,  and  amot^  them  Heradeon  (who  wrote  a  commentary  on 
the  Gospel  according  to  Luke,  about  116  i.  D.,  and  on  the  Qoapel  according  to  John,  about 
196)  and  Ptolemffius  (who  made  much  uae  hi  his  writings  of  the  Goapela,  including  the 
fourth  Gospel,  which  he,  too,  eacribed  to  the  Apostle  John,  as  appears  Ihnn  his  letter  to 
nora,  cited  by  Euseb.,  Batra^  XXaiIL,  and  who  Interpreted  them  for  the  moat  part 
allegorlcally),  in  partioulari  taught  that  the  body  of  Jesus  was  of  a  psychical  nature,  but 
tbat  the  s^drit,  which  aninuted  him,  descended  upon  him  at  the  time  of  his  baptism.  But 
the  Eaatem  school,  Axiooicua  and  AtdeslBiies  (BardeaanesT),  ta  particular,  taught  that  the 
body  of  Jesus  was  pneumatic^  having  been  endowed  with  the  Spirit  from  the  time  <^  hia 
conception  and  Urth.  Juit  aa  tha  Christ,  who  emauated  fVom  hia  source  *t  tbe  wHl  of 
Honi  and  truth,  and  Jesus,  the  product  of  the  Pleroma,  were  world-restorers  and  aaviors, 
tha  one  In  tbe  world  of  .£ona,  the  other  In  the  Ogdoaa  for  Achamoih,  ao  Jeaua,  tbe  son 
of  Vary,  is  the  Bedeemer  for  this  terrestrial  world.  Tbe  redeemed  becoma,  through  him, 
partakers  of  the  Spirit ;  they  know  the  mysteriea  of  the  Pleroma  and  tha  law  giTen  by  tbe 
Demiurgos  is  do  longer  bindiug  ou  them.  Tbe  most  perfect  blesaedDesa  is  reached  through 
Guoals  I  those  psychical  men,  who  do  not  advance  beyond  mere  fhith  (irlorit),  become  par* 
taken  only  of  partial  blessedneis.  For  these,  worka  are  essential,  In  addition  to  fUth,  for 
tbelr  salvation;  but  the  Gnostic  is  saved  without  works,  like  a  siuritual  nun.  This  do<s 
trine  waa  need  as  an  eiouae  for  immorality,  and  eapeclally  for  sexual  excesses,  by  Uarcua 
and  his  followers,  with  whom  speoulatkm  was  graduallv  lost  in  eocentricitieB  and  absurd- 
ities (Iren.,  L  13  eeq.)^ 

The  Valentlnian  doctrine  of  the  error,  solforing,  and  redemption  of  Wisdom  lias  at  tha 
basis  of  the  work,  entitled  PliU*  Sophia,  in  which  tba  story  of  the  EuBbrings  of  this 
"Sophia"  is  spun  out  at  still  greater  length,  and  ber  songs  of  penitence  snd  complaint  are 
giT«n.  (Cr.  KaatUn,  Aw  gnattitclu  Sj/iltm  dtM  Sudua  Hurrir  lo^a,  in  the  TlueL  JoMk, 
TAbingen,  18M.) 

Bardesanes  ("tbe  son  of  Delsan,"  i.  e.,  bom  on  the  river  Delsan  In  Ueaopotamia),  was 
bom  about  1G4  A.  Sq  aod  died  eoon  aAar  SM.  Ha  timplifiad  the  doctrines  of  OnasUcuiii, 
19 
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mtdartDg  tbeni  Isu  rapuguat  to  th«  dootritN  of  th»  CAnrcb.  Tttlw,  loo,  anoviaied 
Witb  tbs  F>t|ier  of  liTs,  a  fenuls  4eiij,  m  order  to  ai^lun  llu  mtrk  ot  ciaaUon.  That  cvfl 
M  not  made  neCMMTj,  eitb«r  t^natBn)  propeoshrwbrlkte,  MtlieMtrologera  prstended, 
bDt  H  a  MNiMqaenee  of  the  rreodotn  of  the  will,  which  Ood  imputed  lo  man  coojoiiitlj 
with  the  angelf,  a*  a  high  preK^tiTs,  U  clearlr  and  ln^Mal?elr  argfiad  bj  ^  ducipla 
oT  BardeMoes  in  the  dialogue  conceroiiig  tale  ("Book  of  thelswa.sr  the  Iiaiidi"X  pi^>- 
bshed  by  Cureton  in  hii  i^icilc^uni  iSV^tofant,  London,  ISfiC  As  the  loiil  in  the  bodf 
dwells,  ao  tbs  sptritin  the  aoul  dwel|a.  <Cr.  Aug.  Hahn,  Bardemaut  gMnU^v*  Syrannapin- 
mw  hymnelofKt,  Leipoic,  IB]  9,  and  Ibe  paaaagei  irom  tbe  Fthritt,  io,  Ftuegel'a  ifarif 
Leipsic.  ISGl,  pp.  161  leq.  and  3G6  leq. ;  also,  i..  Men,  BardaiBta  wnt  Fi^a,  Utiia. 
1863,  and  Hilgeolsld,  Bmdaaiua,  ikritbte  QnoMlctr,  Loipaic,  18S4,) 

The  religion  totroduced  by  Ham,  the  Penian  (who,  according  lo  tba  jnost  profaahte 
■opposition,  waa  bom  In  SI4.  first  publicly  proclaimed  hia  doctrine. in  13S,and,aner  nearly 
forty  yeara  of  public  activity,  fell  a  victim  to  the  hatred  of  ttw  Peraiaa  priesta),  wa*  a-dis- 
otderly  medley  of  Gnoatic-Cbnitiau  and  Zoroaatrian  conoeptiona.  Ita  philosophical  iotenstt 
is  derived,  almoat  aidusively  from  its  dualiatic  principle,  ita  co-ordination  of  a  prinucTal 
evil  being  with  the  good  principle,  and  from  the  ascetic  character  of  tbe  ethics  dovelop«d 
on  the  baaia  of  that  dualism.  Augustine,  who  was  for  a  time  an  adherent  of  UaaichKian, 
eflsrward  opposed  it  in  several  of  his  writings.  (Cf.  J.  de  Beauaobrs,  Baleirt  cat.  lU 
MmuAie  tt  du  MauMumt,  Amsterdam,  1734-39;  K.  A.  v.  BeidiUn-lMdegs,  i>u  Ttao- 
hgie  da  Jfagitrt  Jfoiuf  und  Or  Unpnaif,  Frankfort,  I83S;  A.  F.  V.  de  Wegnem,  J/ati- 
chaeorisN  indalgettiia*  turn  irwi  latin  Mamchaeitmi  adumbrafione,  t  Jondbtu  dtMoipiii,  LeipL 
1S31 ;  F.  Chr.  Baur,  Dm  JfantdL  HdigimMjplen,  TU>ingeni  1831 ;  F.  E.  Ooldit,  Bit  SUOt- 
Inmt  de*  XamA  Bdigioim^tlemi,  Leipsic,  1S31 ;  P.  de  Lagarde,  TiU  StOrtai  amirm  MtmidL 
JAn  ^tmfucr  SpiiiM,  Berlin,  iat>9;  Fliigel,  Jfani  tvuf  «e^  £eb«, Leipau,  1862.) 

In  opposition  to  the  aristocratic  Separatiam  of  the  QDoattca,  on  the  one  hand,  and  to 
the  one-aided  narrowness  of  the  Judaizing  Christians  on  the  other,  the  Cathglic  Ouuch 
oontinued  lo  develop  ilaetf,  always  engaged  in  controversy,  bn^  at  the  same  tin^  baiBg 
tliereby  incited  to  aew  positive  advances.  Ita  fixed  intermediate  position  in  matter*  of 
doctrine  was  marked  by  tbe  rule  of  fiulh  {ngtilafidd),  whii^  grew  up  gradually  ont  of  tha 
•impler  outlines  givsn  in  the  baptiRnal  confession. 

g  78.  Flavins  JnBtinits,  of  Flavia  Neapolie  (Sichem)  in  Palestine, 
floariahed  about  150  a.  n.  He  leanwd  &Bt  Greek  philos^h;,  par- 
ticnlarljT  the  Stoic  and  Platonic,  bat  was  afterwatd  led  to  emlnvce 
Christianity,  partly  by  tbe  respect  and  admiration  whicb  tbe  stead- 
&8tneaa  of  the  Christians  extorted  from  him,  and  partly  by  his  distmst 
of  the  power  of  human  reason.  Thenceforth  be  di^eqded  Christtaait?, 
now  against  heretics,  now  against  Jews  and  pagans.  The  chief  worics 
by  him,  which  hare  come  down  to  as,  are  tbe  Dialc^ue  with  TVypbon 
the  Jew,  and  the  greater  and  lesser  Apologies.  Whatever  of.tmth 
is  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  the  Greek  philoaopbare  and  poetsy  and 
elsewhere,  most  be  ascribed,  says  Justin,  to  the  workings  of  tbe  divine 
XiOgos,  which  is  present  among  all  men  in  the  germ,  while  in  Christ  it 
^peu«d  in  its  complete  fnllnees.  Tet  the  revelations  ruade  by  this 
divine  Word  are  not  all  equally  direct ;  to  Pythagoras  and  Plato -it 
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Bpoke  throng^  Meees  -md  the  Prophets.  JuetiB  cobceiTes  Chrirtltnii^ 
as  essentially  con'taihed  in  the  new  law  of  Christ,  the  incarnate  Logos, 
who  abrogated  the  ceremonial  law,  and  Bubatitnted  in  its  place  the 
moral  Uw,  Fotore  rewards  and  pnnidimeDta  are  to  be  eteraaL  .  The- 
body  will  be  raised  ^ain.  ■  The  millennia  raigU  of  Christ  is  to  pre> 
cede  the  final  judgment. 

JuitiflvwtmluVebHil  pabHitt«  br  Rob.  BtoptiBiu.  lem  (llili  cdmsn  wM  eonphM  V  B«la- - 
rlA  (Mipkan*  OMidfli  tte  ■ddtttoa  cf  tk*  ItntU  ad  OnuMa,  PiM,  U*^  ud  tk*  ^iMt*  tt  Dtaga^ 
tn*,,  UM),  Friedrlidi  STtbuv,  wllk  ■  Utlm  UuilittiHi  (vhK^  Inl  ■ppavvd  M  Btml.  IMC)  ^  U^, 
Bcldolbas.  U«3.  llonlliu,  CaliifDs,  IMi  PndeEtlal  UumDnt,  Puii,  ItU  (liKliid«l  i1k>  In  GmudTl 
.SW.  VtL  Patr^  ToL  I,  ITK,  mi  In  tht  0;>«v  I>n*-.  Qr^  Tub.  I.-III.  ITTT-'TO).  Thi  teit  rnixlnn  tdmon 
!•  lli»t  af  Jnh.  Cir.  Tkcod.  Olio  ((brpM  apolof^nrvm  C»r<itlanBniHi  tataiH  acmuH,  VoL  t :  ttuHmit 
apttoQ,  1. 1* U.;  Valll.:  ^aHiil mm  TVyptim*  Jhrfdw  JtotegiH ,- Vol  IIL ;  JiaWni gpira  aM>i»tB«a 
eai>>/VtifiiH"M<<'«MriiU»fvaaeti*(iHiHr4vr«;  Volt,  IT.  and  V. :  Ctptra /uA  mMUMi^  IMadlUiB, 
J«B^  IMt  K^:  £<1  edIUca.  Jcni,  IMT-S'J).  In  J.  P,  MI«db<>  Fatniogia*  (Whu  CtmpliHu,  JuUn^ 
work!  »B>l[tBtg  ViiL  VI.  of  lb*  Qretk  Fithen.  On  Juilln  c£  EuT  acmJKh,  Jwfin  do-  jrarfyFer,  I  idU., 
BmUn.  IMO-lt  (thaMrliw  lluntiin  1>  died  V  ScmlMlk  Vol  I.  pp.  1-4),  uid  L.  Anbi,  jL  AtMa,  M0Mff. 
fAt^JTorVM^I'ta.lML  Ct  iha  BOhringar  In  tin  iwend  tdtUBm  of  m  «w»twigMjl.  <w  JtaprapHMfc 
On  tba  Unu  cf  Jnitin,  Ma  ValknM,  nMlnp. /•Or^H  UIUi  P^  MT  Mq.  »«  «»  aaq.:  on  MaCgnakcj. 
ll\UL.UKW,IHiK<iim<aivUindergrtadiiteluitXiralia  tit  ai/ (Mffnali  B>lIa,lHO,  pp.lU-U6;  OD 
Ua  Chrlalotagj,  H.  Wubart  di  PBiHan,  tajdiin,  ISMj  ud  on  Ui  Thii>la|r,  C.  Walulaker  In  tb«  lAOrt. 
/  dmOtAe  TUtabv,  XIL 1. 1B«T,  pp.  «D-119. 

JuBtiii  opens  for  as  the  Una  of  thoae  Fathan  Bud  Taadien  of  Uw  Otmrclt  vbo  are  net 
fMliided  among  the  "AtKUtolk  Fitbera."  Hh  Ceaobiiifr  cerMapoada  eaaentially  with  tba 
doctrine  of  tka  eatlj  OithoUc  CInircb.  He  ia  not  the  flntaulfaor  of  an  i-pologr  forOhria- 
tlaiuV,  but  he  Ss  the  flrat  irtieae  apolegetioal  writinga  have  oone  down  to  ua.  Qoadratna 
of  Athena  and  Ariatidea  of  Athena  vera  older  ttmt  Juatiu,  and  praaented  their  Apologies 
(in  which  ihej  laid  atnaa  upon  the  diArence  betvaen  dirietianitr  and  Judaiam)  to  Hadtiaa. 
Tbe  Apologj  or  Qoadiatue  ia  reported  to  have  produoed  to  aome  degree  an  eBbct  which 
was  faTOrable  for  the  CSmatians.  But  Qnadratus  probably  did  not  malce  ute  of  yJWb> 
aepiiaoJ  argumeiUa  in  hia  defeaae  of  Chriatianity,  tbouBh  Aristidea,  p^iapa,  did.  Hn 
•rgumanta  of  Juatin  were  chiefl  j  jdakaopUeaL 

Than  can  haidl J  be  any  doubt  that  Um  Dacna  of  Hadrian,  aa  given  t?  Juatin  at  the 
doaaof  hia  Sr^cilm'  Apeltfy,  laganntn^  bat  it  ia  net  to  be  nndentood  aa  condaBming  the 
C9iriiliBna  OB  aceo«nt  of  cannon  Crimea  ratlier  than  on  aeommt  of.  Ilkeir  Cbriatian  fkitb. 
The  <iaai  of  aotiona  oootnir  to  Jaw^  maotioud  in  the  decrea  of  Hadrian,  included  nn- 
doubtadly  the  refliaal  to  briag  Vt  the  goda  and  to  the  Geniua  of  the  BBperor  the  enatooarj' 
oReringa.  The  w^tkaows  doeree  of  Tr^pui,  which  iDdeod  fbctado  tba  oilcial  aaarcbing  far 
Oiriltiani,  but  yet  Tecngnized  a  capital  offeuae  In  the  pennanent  oonlhaaion  of  a  belief  ill 
Ghrlatianity  and  In  the  reToaal  to  maka  tlie  aaorifloaa  nqnired  by  law,  Temained  unrepealed, 
but  a  mUdsr  practice  waa  introduced  throu{^  the  ezpreaa  interdi^iNi  of  all  tuaiultuou 
prooeedinga,  and  atiU  mora  by  the  heavy  puniahramta  with  which  aconaera  were  menaced 
who  ahonld  ba  unable  to  make  good  their  diargea.  Under  Anlotduis  Piu^  thepraetlaa  of - 
tba. government,  baaed  on  the  uwapaaled  dacaee  of  Tr^faa,  became  again  more-aevera,  and ' 
thia  waa  the  ooeaabm  of  Juattn's  Apateglm.  The  decree  waa  moat  vigoroaeiy  ezacntad 
vinder  Uarcoa  Aonliaa,  nring  to  hia  intaoae  peraonal  dlaltka  of  Chrietlanl^. 

In  hia  firat  Apaian  Justin  deacribea  hie  drcumBtancsa  m  life,  and  b  the  iMolafw  wfA 
IVtpftoa  apeaka  more  partionUriy  of  his  intellectual  hiatory.  Ha  waa  bom  of  Oradan 
paranta,  whc^  aa  It  aaem»  had  JcdMd  the  coUny  which  Te^iaaiaB:,  aAtr  tha  Jawiah  wa>^ 
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aent  to  the  deaolatad  Suotritan  dtj  of  Sichsm  (fhm  that  ttnw  called  nana  Naapolia,  bow 
Kablua).  It  appean  that  for  his  liitell«ctutl  discifdiDe  he  repaired  to  QrMoe  and  AaU 
If  Inor.  Tbe  placa  «b»re  hli  "  Dialc^e  irith  TiTphoo  "  took  place  waa,  according  to  Euaa- 
Uue  (£  H.,  W.  18),  Ephesua;  one  p«u*Ke  in  It  [DiaL  c  IV^  ch.  1,  p.  iH,  d)  naj  ■oBVsrt 
Corinth  aa  Uis  locality.  The  Inatnictiona  of  hii  Stole  teatdier  left  him  HtiwalFalWI,  beeauaa 
tbe;  dM  i>ot  afford  him  the  deiired  explanation  of  tbe  nature  of  God.  The  FwipateHc 
<Uegua(ed  him  b;  hia  haate  In  demanding  pajment,  which  he  thought  unworthj  of  a  plii- 
loeopher,  and  he  wa*  friBhleoed  away  fhm  the  FTthagorean  bj  the  raqnimneBt  of  tha 
Utter  that  he  thould  firet  go  tlirou|^  tbe  mathematical  adencee  before  oommeiidiig  tbe 
■tudf  of  pbiloBophf.  The  PUtonitt  atone  waa  able,  in  ail  reapecta,  for  a  time  to  aaliafyhim. 
Afterward,  the  abjectkma  raiaad  hj  an  aged  ChriEtian  againat  the  Katwilc  doctrine*  l0d 
him  to  doubt  the  truth  of  all  phUoaoph;  and  to  accept  Cbriatianltj.  In  parttcular,  tha  argu- 
menu  of  tbe  Chriitian  againat  the  natural  tnunortalitj  of  the  soul  and  in  favor  of  the  belief 
that  immortahtr  va*  a  gift  due  alone  to  divine  grace,  appeared  to  him  irreRitaUe.  But 
how,  he  aaked  himaelf,  could  thia  view  of  the  caae  hare  eacaped  the  attention  of  Halo  and 
PjthagoraaT  Whence  can  we  hope  for  aacoor  if  tucli  men  a*  thaj  are  not  in  pownaainn 
of  the  tmthT  Vhile  he  thought  and  fott  thus,  the  onl^  altematiTea  open  to  Juatin  were 
either  to  remain  a  akeptio  or  to  accept  the  idea  that  Imowledge  la  the  product  of  a  gradual 
derelopment,  depending  on  continued  inTestigBtion,  or,  flnallj',  if  he  felt  it  neceaaary  to 
And  abaolate  truth  lomewhere,  to  racogntie  tbe  aame  aa  immedlatalj  giren  hj  divbe  rere- 
latlon  in  aacred  writloga.  Juatin  adopted  (just  aa,  in  their  way,  the  Neo-natoniata  and 
ITeo-PTthagoreana  did  in  the  sphere  of  Belleuiam)  tbe  leat-named  alternative.  The  Fio- 
idiets— *o  (aid  the  aged  man  to  Jaatin^-ara  autiienticated  aa  organa  of  tbe  Hol^  (Mioat  by 
their  aDtiquItT,  their  hoUneaa,  thrir  miracles,  and  their  ftalBlled  propheciea.  The<r  muat 
■Im[d7  be  beljeveil,  tot  thej  dMOonatrated  nothii^,  but  apoke  aimplj-  aa  witneaae*  of  the 
truth,  poaaee^g  ao  oomplete  a  title  to  oOr  conOdeuce  that  thej'  needed  not  to  damonatrate 
any  thing.  They  proclaimed  the  Creator  of  the  world,  Ood  the  Father,  and  tbe  Chtlat  who 
waa  wnt  by  him.  The  aUli^  to  understand  their  worda  la  a  gilt  of  God's  grace,  for  whldt 
•uppUoation  muat  be  made  in  prayer.  Theae  worda  of  tha  old  man  kindled  in  Justin  a 
tore  for  the  propheta  and  for  the  men  who  were  called  fHenda  of  ChtiaC,  and  in  their 
worda  he  found  what  he  bellcTed  to  be  the  only  certain  and  salutary  philoso{d)y.  Of  the 
worka  which  have  come  down  to  us  under  hia  name,  only  the  two  Apolefia  and  the  Oia- 
Jo^M  viOt  nypkon  are  of  indubitable  authenticity.  The  flrat  and  larger  Apebgy  vaa 
Wrttlen  {as  Tolkmar  has  shown)  in  the  year  14T ;  the  second  and  amaller  one  waa  aimply 
aupplementary  to  and  conUnuatirs  of  the  larger  one.  Tha  DiaJegua  wAh  T^yplnm  took 
place  and  waa  written  down  at  a  later  date,  not  fkr  from  a.  d.  160.  Juatin  had  prarioualy 
ctnnpoaed — in  about  the  year  14S — a  polemical  woric  directed  againat  the  Heratlos  and 
eapedatly  against  Hardon.  He  auSbred  death  by  martyrdom  aomewhere  betwaen  160 
and  166,  perhaps  aoon  after  160. 

Bran  after  his  oonrersiori  to  Christianity  Justin  held  the  philosophy  of  the  Greeks  In 
high  estimatiou,  aa  en  evidence  of  the  universal  presence  among  men  of  the  divine  IiOgoa 
(or  "germinant  Logos,"  Adyof  mripiiaTixSg);  but  tbe  whole  truth,  he  taught,  axiated  in 
Cbriat  alone,  who  waa  the  incarnate  Logos  itself.  The  phHosophera  and  poets  ware  able, 
aocording  to  the  measure  of  their  partidpatitn  in  tbe  Logoa,  to  see  and  recxignize  the 
tenth  (ol  yip  Bvyypattlt  rirrtf  did  r^  fintoire  if^bnr)  rsA  JtAyon  (nrapaf  afniSpu(  iSbram 
tfAi  TQ  iina).  But  the  "germ,"  comtonnlcated  to  each  nan  according  to  the  meaanre  of 
bis  Buaoefttibillty,  and  the  hnage,  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  original  Logos  ilsdf,  is 
which  men  are  allowed  to  participate  {ApcL,  II.  13).  Whatever  is  true  and  ratimial  ii 
Christian  (6va    aim   rapi  iraai   taixif   Apqnu,  ^/lur  fur  Zptariaiiin  tartv,   ApoL,    IL    13). 
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Gaia  la  the  Logo*,  in  wbom  tba  antire  human  nee  hta  part,  tba  f  i 
tliaae  vho  faava  liTed  In  communion  wttb  ths  Lcgot  are  Chmtiao: : 
IwTe  been  regirdstt  u  atbeiite ;  euch  were  Soeratee  and  HeiacUtui 
the  HeUanei,  and  Abraham,  Auaniaa,  AzariM,  UiBBel,  Eliaa,  and  ma:  i 
Bon-Qreaka  {ApeL,  I.  4S).  Bocratea  proscribed  Homer  and  ipurred 
rational  knowledge  of  the  true  God.  He  did  not,  howerer,  conaide ' 
dRhn  ttie  Father  and  An^it«et  of  the  world  to  all  men.  But  this  Chi  i 
the  power  of  Ood,  not  through  the  arta  of  human  speech  {JpeL,  IL 
Itmer  rerelation  made  to  the  Qreek  phUowpfaera  through  the  omni : 
bdlered  that  thej  poHeaaed  a  knowledge  of  the  teaching  of  Moaes. 
freedom  as  moral  agenta  was  taken,  acoording  to  Justin,  by  Plato  froi : 
philoeophera  and  poets  hare  auA  of  the  iaunortalitj  of  the  aoul,  < 
death,  of  the  oontemplaUou  of  hearenly  thioga,  waa  borrowed  or^ 
pTopheta.  Oenna  of  troth  {awlptittn  r^  iiiiStiat)  have  found  thai ' 
to  all  parts  «flhe  world;  bntthrou^lhe  foUureof  menperbctlrlo.i 
there  aroM  Tariona  oonfiicts  of  opiakm  (AjioL,  L  a).  Plato  not  onl; 
T«tigion,  but  be  wti  acquainted  with  the  whole  of  the  Old  Teatamen : 
•lanoaa  be  miaondentood  It;  tbua,  «,  g.,  hie  doctrine  of  the  world-sii 
form  of  a  Oreek  letter  CM  (br  which  Plato  represents  the  angle  whii 
with  the  Equator,  Tfm^  p.  36)  arose  from  hii  misinterpretation  of 
braaen  serpent  (Numbers  ixl  9).  Orpheus,  Homer,  Solon,  Pythagi: 
came  acqu^ted  with  the  doctrines  of  Uosea  in  Egypt,  and  were  t : 
pajtialljr  to  correct  eironeoua  opiniona  respecting  the  nature  of  God  ((i 
ch.  14.  We  make  this  rafhrence  to  the  CohortaHo  on  the  supposition 
aupposHlon  whidi  Is  rendered  at  least  doubtfHil  by  the  fkct  that  In 
this  work  the  doctrine  of  the  creation  of  matter  is  taught,  on  the  gni 
bsTe  DO  power  orer  uncreated  matter,  whereas  in  his  ApeL,  I.  p.  5 
Justin  aimplj  teaidiea,  in  agreement  with  Plato,  that  the  world  was  i: 

The  idea  of  Qod,  ssfs  JosUn,  is  innate  in  man  (Ifi^or  rf  ftaa 
ApoL,  11.  6);  so,  too,  the  most  general  moral  ideas  are  possessed  in 
althou^  often  obscured  (Dk^  e.  J^vph.,  ch.  93).  Qod  is  one,  and  bj 
vess^  nameless  {huMiitaarot,  ApoL,  I.  S3)  and  ineSbble  (^^iqror,  ApoL, 
He  Is  eternal,  unbegotten  (orhv^nif,  ApoL,  IL,  6,  tt  al),  and  unmoved! 
VI).  He  is  enthroned  abore  the  heaTeoa  (Dial  e.  ^^K,  oh.  BO :  rv  t 
fihmmi).  He  bron^t  forth  ttom  himself  before  the  formation  at 
potencT  {Hmofiiv  two  Xoru^f),  the  Iiogos,  through  whose  tgeaoj  hi 
(ApeL,  II.  S ;  ZHal,  c  3VtpA.,  ch.  SO  seq.).  The  Logos  became  man  in ., 
of  the  Virgin  (Diai.  c  IVypIL,  ch.  48 :  Ari  ml  irpOvw^pxtv  vHj  tov  m 
All,  sol  ytfimiTat  iv^ioiroc  did  r^  irapBlvou),  Christ,  the  Word,  al 
law  tu  which  not  oalr  the  sacnflcea,  but  also  the  rite  of  cireurndBioi: 
ordinancei  were  commanded  only  <m  account  of  the  hardness  of  hear 
aU  this  Christ  substituted  the  moral  law  (Dial  c  Ryph^  ch.  II  aeq.). 
giver  {i  Kocvif  va/aBtrtg,  Dial  c,  DT/ph^  ch.  18). — Justin  thus  agree 
Ohristlans  In  regarding  the  norm  of  moral  aud  religious  life  as  existing 
law,  while  at  ths  same  time  he  joined  hands  with  Pant  (who,  howe' 
Jusldn)  in  going  forward  to  the  abrogation  of  the  entire  ceremonial  li 
Father  and  the  Logos,  his  only-begotten  Son,  together  with  the  angela 
the  Holj  Qhost,  or  the  Wisdom  of  Qod,  is  an  oVj«:t  of  wiwahip  {Ap 
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TitUD,  an  JLiarrUn  bjr  birth,  receiTed,  Moordiug  to  hit  own  itatement  (Oral  ad  Or^ 
A.  43),  the  educaliOD  of  ft  Onek,  but  became.  Mibaequeotlf  a  coDTert  to  Cfaristiani^,  the 
deapiaed  "phUoMpbj  of  tbe  barbuiuiB."  Ifentnu  {Ada,  Saa^,  L  cb.  SB)  repraunti  tlut 
ba  WH  B  pupil  of  Justin.  In  hia  work  kddreswd  "to  tbe  Greeka"  (irpif  'SUjtvo^,  writton 
•bout  lSO-170  A.  B.),  whldi  ii  still  extant,  uid  in  which  (u  Kittar  eipreues  it,  GrmA.  dtr 
PhilM.,  T.  p.  32),  "weieeofteQiewor  th«Chriatianthanorthebu'bwian,"Tati«ntabon 
to  depreciate  Greek  culture,  morab,  art,  and  tdence,  the  better  to  recommend  in  th^ 
■tead  Chriilianttj.  To  thi*  end  he  does  not  disdain  to  rcTJTe  the  moat  vulgar  calumniea 
which  bad  been  raited  against  tbe  most  dlusbious  Greek  philosophers,  at  Uie  same  tima 
niarepreUDting  their  teachings  ( Omt.  ad  Or.,  ch.  S).  With  barbaric  deapotiam  of  abotraO' 
tion.  be  includes  in  the  catogorj  of  Immoralities  the  aensuoui  wants  of  man,  when  eatbetio- 
allj  reflned  and  traoallgured,  aa  well  aa  hia  brutiBh  lusta,  bo  lat  aa  both  are  not  controlled 
by  the  moral  rules,  in  order  thersbj  to  present  Christian  puritj  and  condneoce  in  a  dearer 
Ugbt  (e.  ;.,  eh.  33 :  ml  ^  ithi  £aiif^  yvvtuor  iropvaiv  ipon/iavit  vl  T^  iavr^  ialXjaar 
iiri  •  raov  H  oJ  trap'  4/uv  autpovaim  xei  wipi  rot  ^^judrof  ai  wapdhnu  rd  jHcrd  £Uv 
XoAoioiv  infuK^/iaTa  r^  nap'  v/iiv  wmMt  CTmAuirtpia').  As  to  hia  dogmatic  aCtituda, 
Tatlau  pajs  especial  attention  to  the  derelopntMit  of  tbe  doctrines  of  God,  as  the  rational 
prindple  and  tbe  bjpostasia  of  tbe  unirerse  (vTiemaic  tov  iroirric) ;  of  the  Logos,  as  the 
being  whose  nature  ia  oduol  reaaon,  nod  who  issued  f^om  God  h;  the  will  of  God,  not  hj 
the  waj  of  dirision.  but  br  communication,  like  light  from  light;  of  tbe  creation  of  the 
world  and  of  the  resutreotion,  of  the  sin  of  Adam,  which  reaulted  in  tbe  deep  degt»datioti 
of  the  human  race,  but  did  Dot  destroy  our  freedom  of  will;  and  of  redemption  and  regene- 
ration throngb  Christ  (cb.  G  seq.).  At  a  later  epoch  Tatian  espoused  tbe  doctrines  of  the 
Valebtinian  Gnostka,  and  subMqoentlr  founded  or  contributed  to  build  up  tbs  sect  of  the 
Encratites  who  r^ected  marriage  aa  sinful,  as  also  the  use  of  animal  food  and  wine,  and 
•Ten  substituted  water  for  wine  m  tbe  oelebntion  of  the  Euchariat. 

Atbenagoras  ot  Athens,  according  to  the  ferj  doubted  authoritj  of  PhilippuB  Sidetaa 
(a  teadWT  in  the  school  of  catachiata,  in  the  fifth  centurj),  was  for  a  time  «t  tbe  head  of 
the  school  of  catechista  at  Aleiatidria  (see  Quericke,  A  acholo,  juae  Attanidriat  Jtcruil 
oatecheUta,  HaUe,  In  Sazonj,  1824).  'He  waa  familiar  with  Greek,  and  eapeciallj  with  the 
PUlonic  pbiloeopbj.  In  bis  Apelon,  the  Uprefftla  (Sw^Kotio)  rrpl  Xpiariawuv,  which  he 
wldreased  In  the  ^ar  176  or  117  to  tbe  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius  and  to  his  son  and  col- 
league CoDunodua,  Athenagoras  defends  tlia  Christians  againat  the  threefold  accuaation  of 
atheism,  uniJiBtte  asaociatiODB,  and  Thjestian  repasts.  In  T«plf  ing  to  the  first  charge,  ha 
appeals  to  the  decUralioDB  of  Greek  poets  and  philosophers  against  pol/theism  and  in 
favor  of  the  unit;  of  God,  and  developa  the  doctrine  of  the  <^Titie  Trinity.  Atbenagoran 
•eeks  to  estabiiah  tbe  unit;  of  God  by  tn  a  priori  proof,  which  meets  us  hers  for  tbe  Sr«t 
time  In  Chrlatian  literature.  If  there  were  more  Gods  than  oue,  he  argnss  (iShfipJ.,  ch.  8), 
tbeae  Gods  must  be  at  once  unlike  aud  In  dUTerent  places;  for  only  those  tilings  are  similar 
to  each  other  and  co-ordinate  which  are  formed  after  a  common  model,  and  ere  thereforo 
temporal  and  finite,  and  not  Btemal  and  divine;  and  there  cannot  be  different  localities  for 
tbe  abode  of  different  Gods,  for  the  Ood  who  formed  tbe  round  world  occupies  the  ipao* 
out^e  tbe  world,  as  being  himself  a  supra-mimdane  being  (d  itir  nie/af  a^aipiiibf  amnJttir, 
A'C  oipatali  ■(£«Jwf  ajraiiiiiiiaTai,  a  Si  rs»  nia/im  nHfr^  ifurlpu  ruv  fiyar&rur,  brlxum 
e^if  T|  Tobray  wpavala),  and  it  la  Impossible  that  another  God  ahould  aiiEt  either  within 
the  limlte  of  the  world-aphere,  or  there  where  the  world-builder  is;  and  if  au^  a  God 
existed  beyond  tbe  latter  locally  in  or  around  another  world,  his  existence  would  not 
concern  us,  and,  beeldei,  on  aooouat  of  tfaelimlted  sphere  ol  bis  existence,  he  would  be 
no  true  Ood. 
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HeUenio  poets  and  phUoeophen,  incdted  to  inqniry  hy  Ota  dirlo 
mItbs  taugbt  the  unttj  of  Ood,  raj's  Athenagorai;  bnt  perfect  dean 
knowledge  are  obt&iued  only  rram  the  divine  Instnictioni  iinp«rted  to 
teres,  in  the  writings  of  Moaes,  laaiob,  Jeremiah,  and  otlier  propheU    ' 
Ideas  peculiar  to  themaelTea  and  were  eiD[dofed  by  the  Holy  Obott  i 
flute  ii  need  by  the  Sutiat  (Si^l,  cha.  C-9).    All  thinga  were  nude 
intelligence  or  Logos,  which,  aince  Qod  ta  neceaaarily  a  ratjonal  being    : 
with  him.    The  Logoa  came  forth  trom  God  to  be  ths  prototype  o 
actlTS  force  [iila  tal  cvfpyiia)  in  all  taalerial  thinga,  and  ia  thua  the 
E^ther,.or  the  Son  of  God.    Father  and  fion  are  one;  the  Son  )>  in    i 
Father  in  the  Eton  through  the  amty  and  power  oT  tlis  SpiriL    Tl 
wrought  in  the  Propheta,  la  an  emanation  trom  Ood  (dtr^^ooi  rov  Ot   • 
him  and  retumiog  to  him  like  ft  ray  of  the  gun.    We  Mknowledge,  i 
worabip,  Qod  tbe  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  and  we  Tecagnite  the!   : 
and  their  orderly  dlviaion  (r^  tv  r$  Iviieu  (Nwafuv  ool  r^  Iv  ri  rii 
we  confine  onr  theology  to  this,  but  believe  that  angeU  and  eernnl 
Bsstgned  by  the  Logoa  to  Baaiat  in  the  conduct  of  the  world  (ch.  10). 
In  Qod  by  OUT  purity  of  heart  and  our  loTe  to  onr  enemies  (eh.  11);  I 
.that  after  death  we  shall  be  obliged  to  render  an  account  Ibr  our  Hrea    : 
cannot  participate  in  the  worship  of  the  many  pretended  Oods  of  tbe  i 
13  aeq.).    Athensgoraa  deniea  the  diai^ea  of  immorality  directed  ag  . 
appealing  to  the  well-laown  purity  of  the  morals  of  the  latter  (A.  32  i 

The  work  by  Athensgoraa  on  the  JfcMfTvdtoi  ef  0*  Dead  contains 
1)  and  two  principal  parts.  The  first  part  (dia.  S-IO)  is  talien  np  w 
otjections;  the  eaoond  (cha.  11-lG)  contiUna  the  poHtire  arguments, 
were  imposaible,  arguea  Athenagoras,  it  most  be  IVom  a  lade  eitlier  of  . 
the  part  of  Ood.  He  would  Isok  the  re<]uiwte  ability,  provided — aw 
were  defident  in  knowledge  or  in  power.  But  the  work  of  create  i 
defldent  in  neither.  If  It  is  held  that  the  resurrecttoti  of  the  body  : 
oount  of  the  fsct  that  our  bodies  are  perpetually  undergoii^  material  < 
same  particles  may  belong  at  dUferent  times  to  dilfereot  human  bod  i 
they  can  obviously  not  be  restored  at  the  reaurrection,  Athenagoras  re; 
supposed  &ct,  on  the  ground  thst  every  being  assimilates  from  tha 
nutriment  only  such  elements  as  agree  with  itself,  and  that  no  eles  i 
body  can  be  transformed  into  animal  flesh  snd  then  be  assimilated  i 
second  human  body.  If  Ood  has  not  the  wlU  to  raise  again  the  bodiet 
because — and  only  becauae — such  a  resurreotion  would  involve  an  Inji 
were  raised  or  to  other  creatures,  or  becauae  it  would  be  unworthy  ol 
of  these  suppositions  is  correct,  the  first  for  obvious  reasons,  and  tbe  I 
were  unworthy  of  Qod  to  raise  the  dead,  then  it  must  have  been  i 
create  man  in  the  first  instance.  Ths  positive  ailments  by  whidi  A I 
the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  are  founded,  1)  on  tbe  reason  of  mi. 
was  that  he  might  always  contemplate  the  divine  wisdom,  2)  on  the  na 
demands  that  be  should  live  etamally,  in  order  that  be  may  realise  : 
reason,  3)  on  the  necessity  of  a  ffivine  judgment  on  men,  4)  on  the  fact 
end  for  whidi  man  was  created  ia  not  attained,  this  end  consisting  nel 
of  pain  nor  in  sensuous  pleasure,  nor  in  tbe  salvatioa  of  the  aoul  alone 
platioQ  of  the  truly-esistent  Being  and  in  rejoicing  In  his  decrees. 

Thacqttallus  of  Antlooh  Infonu  us  {Ad  AtiMye.,  1.  U)  that  be  v: 
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Ghrittanfty  by  TteAmg  Qi*  proi^etiaparta  of  tiie  Holf  Scriptnreg.  Ja  bia  worii  addressed 
to  Autoljcui  (writtm  looa  tlt»t  IM)  fa«  ■dmoniBliGB  the  latter  lUiAwise  to  beliere,  lesi, 
nmaialDg'  in  UDbsUef,  be  ba  aftanrard;  to  Ut  datrinwnt,  cxmpeUed  to  believe  bj  thoao 
etaraal  puniahiBMiti  of  hell,  wbicfa  tbt  Propbett  end,  BtealhiK  A'oin  tfaem,  Greek  poetB  and 
piitloBapbera  hare  foretold  (T.  14).  To  tbe  demaod  <^  Autolycua,  "Sbov  me  tbj  God," 
Vhet^bilai  rq^iet  (dL  1):  "Show  me  thy  man,"  Cc,  show  me  whoUwr  tboa  ntfree  trom 
•in,  for  odIt'  tit*  pure  em  tee  God.  T«  the  demand,  "  Deieribe  Ood  to  me,"  lie  tmswers 
'(!.'  Sf:  "  God'i  nature  li  ineAblB ;  his  honor,  freatnesa,  loillnMs,  power,  vlsdom,  goodness, 
•od  graoe  tniueend  all  hiunu  eooceptioni.  -  ir  I  call  God  light,  I  name  but  his  Image;  tf  I 
otU  bim  Logo^  I  name  hia  doBiaion;  if  reason  {ppv^  his  inaight  (dpovfffie);  if  spirit,  his 
breath;  if  iTiadmn,  bis  creation;  If  Mreitg:th,  his  power;  tf  enel^,  his  efficient  agenef)  IT 
providence,  hia  goodnesa ;  if  dominion,  his  ^arj;  If  Lord,  then  I  tertn  bim  &  judge ;  If  a, 
Judge,  (hen  I  pronounce  him  just;  If  Father,  then  I  say  that  he  is  loving  (a/oKui-m, 
jweording  to  Honmvm's  coqjecture,  for  rd  wAvnt,  or,  more  correctly,  CreKtor,  on  the  mp- 
poeitioBi  of  Qiabe,  that  rd  irdiTn  tMlxg  -oorreot,  tbe  word  mn^aaiTa  hat  fallen  out;  cf.  di. 
4;  'varip  JiA  t4  rlvu  airrinl  vpi  r^  Ow,  and  Phila,  De  mm.  MA,  td.  Itangey,  I.  p, 
HB  seqi,  irheTe  9t<k',  mxiiTaiii  Aivapr,  i^  ff  fA^  Td  irivra  and  iriii%)  are  given  as  equiva- 
lent ezpresekms) ;  and  if  I  c^'  him  Are,  I  name  thereby  tbe  anger  which  he  cbMiBbea 
i^iainst  avil-doen."  Bis  is  unoonditlODed,  betaose  without  banning,  Mud  Immutable,  aa 
k«  la  InmwrtaL  Ha  ts  called  God  (CUf)  beeeuM  he  established  all  things  {Hi  ri  neiaiviu 
ri  irJipm)  and  because  ba  more*  and  works  {iJid  ril  A«v).  (8c5[ — Zend:  Daioa;  Paralm: 
Seu  and  Dvt  (da«non)^ii  derhed,  sa  la  bow  known,  from  Ae  root  Die,  to  bo  bdgbt  or 
^Hter,  Sanscr.  Diea,  t^e  shining  one.)  God  created  sD  thiitg«  for  bis  ^ory  (T.  4 :  rd  n-dvra 
A  fcif  ticoaiaa'  if  am.  ttTuv  [If  rft  tlvei,  iva  did  ruv  Ip^uv  yq/vbrntrriu  ""i  vfffiy  ro  /tiy^ 
olksii).  nie  inviiible  Qod  Is  known  IVom  his  worirs,  Jusl  as  Itom  the  r^^Iated  course  of  a 
•hip  the  presenoe  of  a  helauouui  can  be  Inferrad.  God  made  all  tbli^  throngh  hie  Logoa 
and  hll  Wisdom  (I.  1).  The  Logos  was  fVom  eternity  willi  God  (as  Kiyof  cviiaffrros  (^  tw{ 
14iei(  [to*  *to]  mUyx-oit  [II.  1«]  or  MiiSerof  hi  itapeif  flnm  [II.  82]);  before  the  world 
waa  he  who  was  "teasoD  and  wisdom"  (mlii'ui)  ffAmiai!)  was  God's  oonnsellor  (s^^^'lof). 
Bat  when  God  willed  the  creation  of  the  world,  he  begot  this  Li^os,  placing  him  out  of 
himself  (rDurm  riv  Aiyar  iytwtiat  irpo^puctv)  as  the  flrst-bom  before  the  creation,  not  as 
though  he  becanM  tberabj  himgelf  deprived  of  a  Utvc,  but  so  thbt  the  Aj^n^,  after  the  act 
«r  generation,  remained  still  a  part  of  God  (II.  ii).  Tbe  three  days  tiefore  the  creation  of 
tbe  beavBoly  luminaries  were  ^peg  of  the  triad:  God,  Logos,  and  Wiadom  (IL 16:  riiroi 
■T^  rptaiv^  rsi  6mi  tal  refi  Myav  (n>T<«  *al  tiK  dt^'af).  God,  who  created  us,  can  and 
wlU  create  na  once  ^ain  at  the  resurrectioii  (I.  8).  The  names  of  tbe  Greek  gods  ara 
names  of  deified  men  (I.  Bseq,).  The  worship  of  the  gods  through  images  is  irratjmial, 
-•Ad  the  doctitoel  of  pagan  poets  and  phflbsopbers  tin  foolish.  The  writings  of  Uoees  and 
'the  propfaeta  are  tbe  oldest  fl^pluret,  and  contain  that  truth  wbieb  the  Greekahare  for- 
'  gotten  md  rejected  (II.,  III.). — To  what  extent  the  Commmtaryoh  tSi  Rar  Coapdt,  which 
has  come  down  to  us  bearing  the  name  of  TheophQus,  is  genuine,  cannot  be  determined 
with  certainty.  The  polemicat  Work  of  Theophilus  sgalQat  Uarcion,  mentioned  in  the 
BitL  BcH.  of'  Busebhis,  as  alM  the  similar  work  aguost  Hermogenes,  the  ArlatotelianiKiiig 
and  PlateniKiiig  apeoidator  (who  suppdsed  an  original,  nm^^ated,  chaotic  matter,  on  which 
Qod's  powat  was  exerted,  fai  a  manasr  like  that  in  which  the  mRgnet  attracts  iron,  a  doc- 
trine wbK^  was  opposed  also  by  Tertullian),  and  other  writings  of  TheophQua,  are  loBt. 

Bermias'  is  an  author  wlla  appears  to  have  lived  in  the  first  half  of  the  third  oentiiT7 
ader  Christ,  slnoe  he  represent!  It  as  the  fundamental -doctrine  of  Plato,  that  God,  matter, 
-aad  form  are  the  original  <«UMa  «f  <  all-  things,  and  in  this  repieaenttttioa  agrees  with  tha 
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ediUtio  IQatOBiatB-of'.tbs  MCOnd  ceatory.^.  ab«*«,  g  MK  bat  Bot  nitl 
who  lived  aCtet  Plotinua.  In  his  "  Jhiw  0/  tha  Pagan  FkUaMphtn' 
fti^aifuri,  h«  endakVocB  to  Bhew  bow  tho  rieva  or  thow  pbiloMpben 
tioiia.  "Now  I  am  iaunortal  and  rajolce,  now  I  am  mortal  and  lament 
Intoatoma,  or  become  water,  air,  Br«;  I  am  made  «a  aoiinal t>f  thfr  forei 
conea  BnipedoclaB  and  m*kes  me  a  buah."  Binee  Harmiai  does  not  >ni 
and  the  •jatecaatic  conneotion  of  the  views  which  he  oombata,  and  » 
the  order  and  law  of  deTelopment  of  the  Gredan  phHoBopbj,  his  woi 
value.  Baatben  philosophy  he  conaiden  m  a  ^R  of  demooa,  who  sp 
of  fallen  angeli  witb.  earthly  women  (and  not,  UIm  (Scmeni  of  Al«ii 
'Qod,  delivered  co  man  by  the  infeiw  angeU). 

§  80.  Irenteofl,  who  was  bom  in  the  jear  160,  in  A 
died  in  the  year  202,  while  Bishop  of  Lyons  and  Ti 
■was  a  pupil  of  Polycarp.'    He  is  of  importance'  in  the 
development  <^  CliriBtian  thought  ehiefly  as  an  <^ 
Onoatie^'    Ir«D»n«  ascribes  the  growth  of  Gnoeticism 
ing  inflnence  of  ante-ChriBtian  philosophy  oQ  the  ApoB 
Benotmcing  that  freedom  of  speculation  which  had  d^ 
mere  lawlessneea  of  the  imaginatioD,  and  that  Antinoo 
bad  degenerated  into  a  libertiniam  hostile  to  morality, . 
emphastB  on  Christian  tradition  and  the  Christian  law 
to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  founders  and  principal  repi 
the  early  Catholic  Chorch.    Maintaining  the  identity  0 
Glod  with  the  Creator  of  the  world  and  with  the  aatbor 
law,  Irenseca  (with  Paul)  explains  the  difference  betwe' 
tious  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  as  arising  from 
God's  plan  for  the  edncation  of  the  hnman.  race,  in  n 
Hoeaie  law  was  included  as  a  meuis  of  preparation  for 
The  Son  or  Logos  and  the  Holy  Ghost  are  one  With  th 
instruments  in  the  works  of  creation  and  revelation,     C 
firmed  the  essential  part  of  the  law,  the  moral  law,  an 
more  broad  by  in^nding  among  its  objects  the  intent 
while  at  the  same  time  he  has  declared  as  free  iraa. 
ordinances.    Man  freely  decidea  for  or  against  the  divi 
and  receiTes  accordingly  reward  or  punishment  in  eten 
same  circle  of  ideas  mores  also  tbediscijJe  of  IrehssuR 
presbyter  Hippolytos,  who,  with  inore  completeness  tha 
details,  but  at  the  same  time  less  impartiality,  seeks  to 
the  heathen  origin  of  the  Gnostie  doctrines. 
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at  mUHe  pHmam  t»  luamt  td.  apm  Ja.  nvtmU.  B«m1.  IIM;  M  *d^  lU8.>d.lW<*tCi  m  Uwm  m 
Uwd  th*  •dlUou  «(  GlUiuliu  [Qhiti,  ISTOX  0i7U>ai  (Buel,  lETl).  FiuudrsUu  (IfitS-Ta;  1300,  etc). 
anb<  (OlftmL  V.ISI,  KuiD*t  (Pud*,  IHL  ud  Ttnlet,  ITM).  luid  Ad.  Gtlmc  (LdpdE,  lUt).  shlch  U(l« 
edlUsD  It  Kcompuiltd  with  Uuiavt'i  tiuri  on  the  On«tia  ind  on  Um  Vie,  niUiifi.  4Dd  i]oetrii>«  oT 
InDBBi.  Thf  wrlllDgi  of  Inncui  Sit  Tol.  Til.  In  Itwt  dlrlMon  tl  lltfDs'a  CWnM  Palrrilot*at  wklcb  It 
4natsd  tu  th«  Snck  TUhat.  BShilapr  tnU*  with  ipHtel  InllaM*  or  Inoni  In  IMt  Sir<*a  C*HM, 
L  1.  Sd  (d.,  EAriA  lUI.  pp.  m-tlS.  Thin  citU,  h«ldH.  mooocnptii  on  thg  Chitatolagj  oT  Imvu  (br 
L.  Dsnchfr,  Oatt  lUl),  od  hli  CauiDlBfT  (W.  UGlttr.  .IMa  KmrnoUfU  <■  cf«-  grUcUKltm  nrrhe.  Me, 
pp.  4T4-3>>t).  on  hli  EHhitoluff  (Moriu  K1n:hD«r.  Is  Tlmit  iSTwI.  luiii  .TrilUm,  1S«S,  pp.  SIS-WSX  ud  oa 
Ui  doctiinB  Eunesmlni  gnu  (Joh.  Strbtr,  Ir.  di  gratia  tam*i)bafitt,  dUt.  <iwvf„  Wlrtzbnrf.  IMS). 

n*  work  of  Hlppalftiii,  nnl  ihw  mfiirtmr  •AtTx«,  «f  vhlch  fimtrl;  cDlf  tha  Bnt  book,  aadir 
tb*  tltla,  Ort^mit  nuoiipkiiiiuiui,  wh  known,  wu  iiteawati  hj  Ujacddsi  lljnti  In  ISU,  oad  pnb- 
llthod  la  im  {tf.  nbDrr,  p.  11).  Other  wtlUDp  of  B.  bin  been  eolleeted  tofether  bf  P.  A.  Lafuds  audcr 
thetdtle  Blppolyti  Itomaui  fwu  flnintm- omniii  (rra«i,)>tpiLe(iid  Umdon,  ISBB.  Cr.CK.Hmtntll.Dt 
Slppa/glo  tpUeopt.  Iirtll  laKivU  tripttrt.  OSlt.  ISS3;  Bnnwn,  Slppolrtu  wed  hIiu  ZM(.  Letpe.  Ifin- 
■M;  D«Jli>(er,  jnj>pofylM«fu(fa(/Ww,Hiiiilch,ieGg;  J.  E.L.aieMl<r,  C^Aer  Bti9clftut,au  anlm 
Moiutr<MtnarM,ddUrim.X{riAtiiidtrtnl4»nli^dmdrtm»JiJirk^iti  7\ioLEtad.m.Sr,-US»i 
Id  dt*  rtarfnln  gtJfgnlMI.  ZOrlch,  1660. 


In  a  letter  to  Florlnua  (ap.  StiersD,  I.  pp.  8SI-8Z4)  Ireiueua  meDtioni  that  lis  remem- 
bera  veij  ei*ctl;  the  diicounei  of  the  aged  Polycarp,  of  whom,  in  bl*  borhocd,  he, 
t'other  with  Floriaua,  waa  a  pupIL  Pol^carp  auffbred  martTrdom  in  167  k.  d.  ;  IremeBa 
ma;  have  raceived  his  innruction  not  long  before  that  date.  Aeoording  to  Hlanuijtiiui 
{Br^  15),  be  waa  also  a  pu|nl  orPapias.  3oan  alter  tbii  Irenffiu*  came  to  Lf  ona  in  Oaol, 
■t  which  place  he  waa  made  preabjler,  and,  after  the  martjrdom  of  Pothinua  in  the  year 
111,  biahop.  Hieroujnnai  natnea  Ireoasna  aa  a  Chriitlan  martp-,  and  Oregarj-  of  Toora 
{But.  cf  Oaid,  L  2T}  afflnna  that  he  auSered  death  tn  the  peraecution  under  SeTsraa  (abont 
A.  D.  302).  H<a  chief  work:  Shooing  tifi  and  Bt/uiation  of  Om Smnelidgt  f^tdf  to-nalU 
(IXtyzo!  ml  ivarpoK^  r^  tfuvSuvii/iov  ytiiezuf)  haa  come  down  to  na  in  an  ancient  Latin 
tranalation;  jet  man?  fragnienta,  and  in  pirt[calar  the  largest  part  of  the  first  book,  have 
been  prenrvad  in  the  original  teit  This  work  is  espedall;  directed  against  the  Taleo- 
tiniana.  It  was  coapoaed  (according  to  in.  3.  3)  at  the  time  when  Eleutherus  held  the 
office  of  Bishop  of  Rome  (i  <.,  about  ISO  a.  £. ;  but  dilTerent  portions  of  it  were  writteo 
at  differeDt  times).  Euselnus  (£  H.,  V.  26)  mentions  a  treatise  hj  Irenana  againat  Rellenie 
•dence,  and  also  an  eipoaiUon  of  the  doctrines  announced  bj  the  Apostles,  and  other 
writings.  Ireueoa  designates  as  the  fundamental  characteristic  of  OnosUciam,  the  blas- 
phemy that  the  anpreme  Ood  and  the  Creator  of  the  world  are  two  diDkrent  bdngs ;  and 
of  tha  same  nature  with  this  diriaion  of  the  Father  into  two  beinga  la,  acoording  to  him, 
the  diTision  of  the  Son  into  a  pluraJitf  of  arbitrarilj-aasunied  beings  (as  seen  partlcalarl;- 
In  the  leai^ngs  of  the  Talentiniana).  The  Gnostic  pret«nc«  that  Jeaua  taught  an  esoteric 
doctrine  la  pronounced  false  bj  IremEus.  The  true  Gnosta  ia  the  apostolic  doctrine,  aa 
delivered  to  ns  bj  the  Church.  Irennua  reminds  his  readers  of  the  limits  of  human 
knowledge,  nie  Creator  is  Incomprehenaible,  traoacending  all  human  imaglnatioD.  Be  it 
intelligent,  but  not  after  the  manner  of  human  Intelllgeuce;  he  is  light,  but  not  like  what 
we  know  as  tight.  All  our  notions  of  him  are  Inadequate.  It  ia  better  to  know  nothing, 
to  believe  in  Ood  and  abide  in  his  love,  than  through  aubtle  investigations  to  fUl  into 
atheism.  Whatever  we  know  of  God  we  know  through  his  revelation  of  himself.  With- 
out Qod'a  aid,  God  cannot  be  known.  Just  as  those  who  see  (he  light  are  in  the  light,  ao 
those  who  perceive  God  are  In  him  and  partldpate  in  hia  splendor.  God  himself  ia  tbe 
creator  qf  the  world.  In  It  be  reveals  himself  to  man  and  bj  It  tbe  better  claaa  of  ht^a- 
thena  hava  already  known  him.  What  he  did  before  the  creation  of  the  world  he  himself 
ool;  knowB.  Matter  owes  its  exjatenoe  to  God'a  will  In  oreatinp  the  world  God  was 
guided  only  bj  that  plan  which  he  hod  formed  In  his  own  mind     Ee  had  no  nsed  of  (the 
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H«tonic)  "  anihs^pei ; "  besidaa,  IF  luch  arcLetTpas  exiiWd,  then  ther 
archetTpes  of  tboM  arah«t7p«t>,  and  to  ca  ia  ii^fiMani,  In  Ood  uotl) 
■UN ;  the  meaaure  of  tha  Father  U  the  Scm,  who  io  Jem*  became  m 
depths  of  the  diTlne  nature,  aud  who  u  th*  iteward  and  distributor  of 
to  the  bleaaing  of  humanity ;  the  Bon  or  the  Word,  and  the  Spirit  «r 
are  the  handt  of  the  Father.  But  ve  cannot  meaiure  the  greatoeu  i 
Sod  of  the  Tii^n,  waa  man  In  reality,  and  not  in  appearance  oulj,  as 
tnrj  period  of  life  (till  he  wai  nearlr  B,ttj  jean  old).  When  mai 
ImpreaBad  on  hia  heait  the  natural  moral  law,  and  thia  Impresaioti  ' 
the  fall  of  man  and  the  oonseqnent  introduction  of  edn  into  the  world 
prsaaed  in  the  decalogue ;  but  the  Jewa,  owing  to  their  pronsDaai  to  i 
leoeiyed  in  addition  (he  cetemMual  law,  which  waa  intended  to  reati 
worship  of  idola,  and  coDtidnsd  tjpea  of  Chriat,  but  which  waa  not 
alwajB  in  foroe.  Chriat  haa  taken  away  the  bond*  of  Mrfitude  whti 
extended  the  decreea  of  IVsedom,  but  haa  Dot  abrogated  the  dacalogn 
b  nature,  and  in  the  Old  and  New  Corenants,  mat^  the  three  atagea  ii 
tion.  It  la  the  aame  God  whoae  aid  ia  giTen  to  men  at  these  diObrei 
to  thsir  diibrent  needs.  Just  as  tniij  as  Christ  bad  a  material  bod; 
bodiea  alao  be  niaed  again;  it  is  not  our  souls  alMie  that  will  conl 
soul  of  man  does  not  eziat  befbre  hia  bodj,  nor  is  there  eacb  a  thin( 
tion  of  souls.  That  the  soul  can  immediatel;  rise  to  God  after  the 
Irensms  pronounces  to  ba  an  heretioal  notion,  held  indeed  by  aone  w 
dox,  but  which  Is  ineoosistant  with  the  true  doctrine  of  the  gradu 
the  righteoua  in  tiie  next  world,  and  whldi  ignores  the  Act  that  we  < 
become  accustomed  to  incorruptton.  At  flrat  all  souls  must  go  into  I 
will  rise  at  the  time  of  the  r«8urrection  and  will  again  be  dothad  with 
befbre  thia,  Antichrist  muat  appear,  end  then  the  separation  of  the  f 
wbloh  will  have  bean  proceeding  In  the  measure  of  tha  progteaa  of  the 
will  be  completed.  By  Antichrist  ia  to  be  underatood  Batan  incaraa 
Wban  he  ahall  hsTe  reigned  for  a  tinw  (three  and  on«-b«lf  years)  an 
the  temple  at  Jeruaalem,  Chriat  will  oome  tirnn  heaven  in  the  same  Sei 
fered,  and  in  the  glory  of  the  Father,  and  will  cast  Antidirlst  and  hia 
lake  of  &re.  This  will  happen  when  the  world  ahall  have  stood  ei 
years,  or  one  thousand  years  for  eadi  day  of  its  creation.  Christ  i 
thousand  years  among  the  righteous  who  have  been  raised  fhnn  the  ( 
period  which  ia  to  correspond  with  the  seventh  day  of  creation,  the 
dUaens  of  this  kingdom  will  Uva  in  blessed,  painless  fruition,  and  wi 
their  ftmner  perseverance  amid  vexations  and  suQbrings.  The  earth 
restored  by  Christ  to  ita  original  condition.  This  kingdom  of  rejoicing 
dom  of  the  8ml  It  will  be  followed  by  the  kingdom  of  the  Fathi 
blMsedneaa;  for  aa  the  Spirit  leads  men  through  faith  to  the  Son,  so 
who  obtain  aalration  to  the  Father.  But  ainca  the  aame  God  who  la 
■eoond  reaurrection  will  take  place  after  the  expiration  of  the  reign  of 
unrighteous  will  alao  be  raised,  and  that  to  judgment  All  who  desei 
receiTe  it  in  the  souls  and  bodiea  in  which  they  turned  aside  from  I 
graoft  Thia  punlahment  will  consist  in  the  loaa  of  all  the  bleaunga 
eternal  and  InOnite,  as  are  alao  the  blesaings  of  God. 

BIppoIytus,  a  pupil  of  Ireiueus  (aocordlng  to  Photlaa,  Ood.  121),  ' 
bytar,  and  is  reported  to  have  been  exiled  to  Sardinia  in  the  year  3U. 
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Tidni^  of  Rome,  HippolTtus  i>  rapiweot»d  u  sittlDg  od  >  ArfiMni,  od  wb!<As  Ust  ofhis 
works,  and  also  the  Kuier-cj'cle,  u  reckoned  bj  him,  tre  eDgmred  Amonf  tba  worki 
thus  msiltiDiied  la  ooe  bearing  the  title :  wtpi  rfr  twv  learrit  maiat,  tad  u  lfa«  autiior  cf 
the  l^jvc,  died  above,  deeigrnatea  biiQKir  (in  die  lOth  book)  as  the  author  of  ■  vork 
under  this  ttUe,  it  ibiknn  that  Iha  l^x^  li  irith  probalalitjr  t«  be  aacrfbed  to  Hlppc^jtim. 
To  Hippolftua  riao  la  atuibuted  «  aiivTtiy/ia  tori  aifltimtr,  and  tb*  ayftM  of  tike  IXrfXBr 
mentioaa  (iu  hia  lolroduetiOD)  a  asialler  work,  id  whidi  be  iliad  preiriouely  ta-eated  of  tbe 
doctrioea  of  tba  heretic*,  and  which  appoara  to  have  been  ideDtiad  with  the  avrrafpa  aten- 
ttonad.  It  ii  true  tiiat  Photiua  aaalgna  the  iripl  t^  rot  irat^of  ovoiOf  to  the  Rtoman  pras- 
b7terO«jua,  wium  BaaT{ThtoL  Jahrh.,  1803,  1.  3)  oonndered  aa  Ibe  anthirforUie  I'Xrypi^; 
but  the  relation  of  Um  etateniMtta  iaauing  fVom  Oajua  reapectisg  Csrhithni  to  tbooe  ood- 
taioed  In  the  i'^xpt,  xx^  f>ets  reported  hj  Dimfalua  of  Ahnadria  and  EnseUne 
napocting  Cajua,  militate -agaia  at  attributing  to  him  the  work  in  queatkm.  (J.  L  JacoU, 
Dunoker,  Buaaen,  Gieteler,  Ddllinger,  and  A.  Ritadd  r^ard  Hippoljtus  bb  (he  anthor  of 
the  ^Af/jof.  Othen  hare  aacribed  the  work  to  other  audiora,  but  wlthoat  anflfdent  rra- 
BOO.  The  ii^xK  TO  traaia  aipiaiav  waa  wriHen  after  the  death  of  Galliatua,  BbAop 
of  Bone,  which  took  pboe  in  the  ;ear  913 ;  if  Hi|^7taa  was  Ks  antbor,  it  mual  tberatoe 
bare  been  written  between  a.  o.  3t3  and  23G.)  HippolTtna  auUtt  In  hia  Works  to  itatoa- 
■trate  that  the  errora  of  the  Gtitoatica  were  not  deriTed  fW>m  the  Sacred  ScHpturee  and 
Chrtatlan  tradition,  but  from  the  wtadom  of  the  Helleiiei,  ttam  the  doctrinea  oT  rarioua 
heathen  fhUoaoj^ra,  and  fi'OiD  pagaB  tn^teriea  and  aatrelogy  (Book  T.,  iVopon.).  labia 
ezpoaltion  of  ValentinSaiutDi  he  followi  IieiuEua  aubatantlally,  bnt  the  Ba<ilid«aii  doebfaie 
he  bad  atudied  for  himaelf,  althong-h  it  ia  Ptill  doubtlVil  whether  his  knowledge  of  Oat  doo- 
trioe  was  derived  from  original  writloga  of  Baailidea,  or  (what  la  parhapa  more  probaUe), 
from  later  worka,  written  bj  paraana  belongbtg  to  a  brailch  of  the  adiooL  The  HeHenea, 
aaja  Hippolytua,  gloriBed  the  parts  of  creation,  noce  they  knew  not  the  Creator,  and  tha 
bereaiarcha  haTe  followed  alter  them  fX.  82).  The  one  God,  who  ia  Ofer  all,  begot  flm 
the  Logoai  and  by  Logoa  ia  meant,  not  apeedi,  bnt  that  Mea  of  the  turiTeras  wbidb  ia 
Immaaenl  in  Q<A  {tyiioStrmnw  ravrit  itr)io/i6r).  TUaLogoa  WMoet,  UkekH  the  reat  of 
creation,  created  out  oT  noting;  Qod  created  It  out  of  hia  own  aubataDGe.  Thut  &« 
Logoa,  aa  tning  conaubatantial  with  Qod,  ia  itaelf  Ood  (Ai  tol  0i6f,  <Aria  iiiripxi'*  9an\ 
The  world  waa  created  by  the  Logoa,  at  the  oomrnand  of  the  Father,  out  of  nothing;  ft  la 
therefore  not  Ood,  and  it  can  be  annihilated  wfaraerer  Ood  wUla  it.  Kan  was  erealed  m 
dependent  being,  but  endowed  with  free  will ;  the  miaaae  of  tbia  (Veedom  ia  the'  aotir^e  of 
all  eriL  Since  man  t«  tne,  Ood  baa  placed  him  under  law;  for  the  beaat  la  gdramed  by 
whip  and  bit,  but  man  by  o^unand  and  reward  and  panlahment.  The  law  waa  llrat  laid 
down  by  ]aat  men,  and,  mare  eapecially,  afterward  by  Itoaea ;  the  Logoa,  which  warm  and 
leada  men  to  obey  the  law,- baa  exerted  Its  in&aence  in  an  limea;  it  baa  In  theae  last  daya 
appeared  perwnally  to  man,  as  the  Son  of  the  Virgin.  UanlauotGod;  bnt  if  tftou'wOI 
eren  become  God  (a  M  diixi(  tat  9tic  jrvfeOai),  obey  thy  creator  and  tranagrvsa  aot  hia 
comniandaeBt,  that,  found  faithful  in  that  which  li  less,  thou  mayeat  be  entftisted  ititii 
that  which  ia  greater  (X.  33).  There  are  not  two  Ooda,  but  only  one,  In  whom  there  ore 
two  paraona,  and  a  dord  economy,  the  grace  of' the  Holy  Ghoat.  Tba  Logoa  la  Qm  hitelU- 
gance,  whidi  came  forth  from  God  and  waa  revealed  in  the  world  aa  the  Bon  of  Ood.  AH 
tUngs  are  through  bim ;  ha  comes  fMm  the  Aither,  as  bgbf  Htxa  Hght,  or  water  from  its 
source,  or  the  ray  of  light  Ihnn  the  auo.  Ood  Is  only  Mie,  whether  eonaidered  aa  the  com- 
manding Father,  the  obeying  Son,  or  the  enl^tening  Holy  Ghoat  It  ia  ImpoaalNe  other- 
wtae  to  beHeve  fa>  tlwono  Ood  than  by  tmly  beHevlng  in  tiw  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Qhtmt 
(BlppoL,  CbHira  H<nrm.Ibm,  11  aaq.).       -     ■  ' 
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g  81.  TertoUisD  (160^220),  PrwbTtw.  of.  Oftrth^ 
op]>oeitioii  to  Gnostic  and  especiftlly  to  Mamoiritic  . 
to  an  extreme  of  ascetic  ethice  aod  legality,  which  t 
limit  maintaiaed  hj  the  Church,  and  brought  him  i 
the  PomtauiBm  of  the  MootaBiitB  (which  was  founded 
belief  in  the  speedy  Tetnrn  of  Ohrist).     According 
tianity  was  a  law,  the  new  law  of  Jeeus  CbriEt. 
unfriendly  to  speculation.    Philosophy,  in  hu  opinion, 
of  heresies ;  Jenuslem  should  be  oompletely<  a^mratec 
the  Church  from  the  Academy.      His   antt-philoeopl 
Culminated  in  the  proposition :   Credo  quia  ahaurdum  e 

nr*»mati  Optra  iiL  Sbnonai,  Bm«1,  ISW;  MLBIfiltlitB,  Fiirii,1M,  IMS;  « 
Ibtle,  ITTQ;  B.r.  LHpoM  ts  G«*<nf^  J<K  Artr.  Z^  Toll.  rV^TH,  Uip*l« 
Tolv  I^P*^  IWt-H.  Wvkiin  Ub  bfj.  A.lUMalI(Aiiwvaif^«-MKUr<» 
Vani,  Hilla.  17C8J.  W.  MftDMbor  {DmtUUiL*Q  dtr  moralfelLn  tifm.  iM  CtooKi  • 
da  TtpfHlIliiH,  In  Htnkt'i  Magiatnflir  RtliaimupMlctephit,  Bxtgtf  tiiuf  KirrM 
Halintt  lTHp[t.l<)tM4.XK(iuider(^><f^lu«HiW<,i>dir<7(W<rH  TtrtvBian  vid  . 
BArVl4it,  BwUn. !«  U  •dltloB,  I Itt),  Bdiinvkr  (In  bU  wnrk  «  JTnrfaiUpii,  TC 
ntttn>trtinrt  Um,  KHmtddtt  m  miimt  SelirVIm,  rin-i.1  l^btm  md  a* 
SDc*II>H4t(7-<rMna>'t«eitrVMdv4<e4ir(AaraMgr,lBtti*  ZcMrtn/ AM  T^tMl 
(fWiKfanflrta  CUvnalogla*  TwtulUoaa*.  (Hhl  iiuHig-,  QMUii(«i,  18£S);  cf.  tU( 
of  TotolUu'i  dosMna  ia  Oa  ■HDod  edlllon  «t  til  JTliMAtaf  «Kt.  <n  StvgrapUiH. 

Quintus  Septinuui  Florawi  TertuUiaBiit  mi  bom  $i  Gvthige,  abonl 
then  paranCi,  and  waa  flret  «duotted  fbr  Ote  law.    In  the  ;eu  I9T  he 
Cfatiituaitj.    Ha  joined  the  Moutanisti  in  abcnit  the  jmz  >00,  meeon 
HeAMlberg,  or,  acaonUng  lo  the  bots  probable  nippoaitioo  of  DUhun,  i 
tha  dato  at  204^06.     In  developing  his  Ghrktiaii  ttteolocnr,  tw  wm    i 
JudioHl  habit  of  miDd  reeultiiig  from  hi>  preiioua  lefsl  itudtea,  wMIe,    : 
emploired  that  peculiar  eloquence  whieh  bad  AaracUriied  bin  aa  aa  i 
the  spirit  eecxmdMy  to  tha  law,  and  Chriat,  ao  to  apeak,  the  aarrai 
wntingi  (m  clasalflad  bj  Neander)  are  paitlf  qwlogeUc,  addresMd  to 
fng  to  the  e<KidBCt  oT  the  Chriatiana  ander  the  paneontioiu  oT  thelbr 
and  diadplinarj,  and  partly  dogmatic  and  p<daoiiaal.     Aota-lf ontadatii 
dau  are  the  Ad  Jfartgre*,  Da  ^'^paAuuJu,  B*-  /iMdMb,  Ad  mMenm, 
A.  D.  100),  De  nttimmio  Ammat;  of  the  seoMid  clasa:  Ih  FaUaUtn 
BxpUima,  Pi>milaitia,  Ad  Ihoran,  Da  fliflw  limlMtrvm,'  of  tlia  third  t 
fiiHM  Maentcemn.     Uontaniatfa  w<sln  oT  the  OrM  olaaH!  i)>  Cwimm 
FermatiotK,  Qmtra  OtutHof  Stotpiaet,  Ad  Seoftiltmk  (/>MM*MlnH>;  i 
A  Kdatlatiovt   OuHtatU,  Matagami^  PudieUia,  J^itmtii,  Vlftaitvt 
the  third  cUu:  Adeenm*  MareioBem,  Adv.  Strtnegmtm,  Adv.  Vakntia 
TeitaOianX  Jh  Canw  OrMv  AnmrioM  Otnii,  jteMW,  Adttmu  J\ 
Of  aU  (he  andeiit  Chtudi  Fathan  (esoapt  Tatia^  TertalUan  « 
□ppcaiUon  between  morality  and  the  aenanaua  nature  et  man,  aa  alao 
ravelation  and  human  teaaon.     The  divine  mjettHm  cannot,  indeed,! 
be  opposed  to  reason,  aaja  TertnlliaD  (  God  la  the  creator  of  maltM*,  an 
Maniduma  ia  faJaa.    But  the  motiiin  thna  avomd  by  TwtulliaB  la  vx 
ia  thi  badEground,  and  (he  aatagoniam  of  prineiplaa  la  pettr^ad  fe 
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Whtt  haT«  the  phJloBOpher  and  Chriiliaii  In  commODT  Tb«  disciple  of  Greece  aad  the 
di«cipl«  of  heavetiT  Tlie  upinut  Tor  earthlj  honor  ktfd  he  vho  upiras  to  (eternal)  liAT 
The  mtker  of  words  and  the  performer  of  deeds  T  The  destiMyer  uid  the  liuiidei^np  of 
thinga  i  The  ft-iend  eikd  the  eneiny  of  errorT  The  oorniptsr  end  the  Teetorsr  of  tmth,  its 
thief  and  iU  guardian  T  What  hire  Atfaeni  and  JeruMdem,  the  Chinch  and  the  Acadeinj, 
heretic!  and  Chriatiuii,  in  common  with  each  otherT  Our  docbrine  hai  come  down  tnaa 
the  porcb  of  Solomon,  who  himself  left  at  ■•  his  legaer  the  injaiictioii,  to  leek  the  Iiord 
in  aimplidtT  of  heart.  Let  thoee  who  ottei  ni  a  Stoic^  or  Platonic,  oi  dialectical  Chriatian- 
itf ,  redect  what  ther  are  doing,  n^ere  la  no  more  curioaltj-  for  ua,  now  that  Ghriit  haa 
come,  uor  an;'  occBa;aii  for  tbrther  inveatlgation,  since  we  have  the  GoepeL  We  ai«  to 
aeek  for  nothisg  which  ia  not  contained  in  the  doctrine  of  ChriaL  The  Chriattan  maj  not 
aearch  for  mare  than  it  is  permitted  Mm  to  And ;  the  Apottle  forbida  endleaa  quesUotta. 
What  could  Thales,  the  first  of  the  PhTsioIogists,  tell  Crcesua  with  oertunty  reapeedikg 
the  Godhead?  Socretea  waa  coBdemoed,  because,  by  destroTing  the  goda,  be  adTaoced 
nearer  to  the  truth ;  but  even  the  wisdom  of  Socratea  is  not  to  be  lugblj  estimated,  for  who 
would  have  known  the  truth  without  Qod,  and  to  whom  is  Qod  known  without  Christ  T 
Who  can  understand  Christ  without  the  Eolj  Qhost,  and  to  whom  has  it  been  giren  thna 
to  uudetstand  him,  without  the  sacrament  of  faith  T  Socrates,  as  he  himaelf  confeaaes,  waa 
led  by  a  demon.  Every  Christian  laborer  has  found  Ood;  he  shows  him  forth,  and  can 
Miawer  every  question  that  is  asked  ooncemii^  Qod,  while  Hato  ssiurea  ns  ibM  it  is 
difScult  to  And  the  architect  of  the  world,  and  that  it  la  not  pnoticsbla,  if  poeaible,  to 
make  him  known  to  all,  when  found.  0  thou  poor  Aristotle,  who  hast  discovered  for  the 
heretics  the  art  of  dialectii^  the  art  of  building  np  and  destroying,  the  art  of  discussing 
aU  thii^  and  aocompliahing  nothlngi  What  doest  thou,  0  daring  Academy?  Tboa 
nprootest  the  whole  organism  of  human  life,  thoa  destroyeat  the  order  oT  nature,  Own 
deniest  the  providence  of  Ckid,  whan  thou  snpposest  that  the  auises,  which  Qod  has 
given  to  hia  creatures,  are  deceptive  as  means  of  knowledge  and  unreliable  as  iostnuneina 
for  the  practical  uses  of  lUb  (an  anticipation  of  Deacartea'  argument  fh>m  the  viradU  4* 
IMm).  Poela  and  philosophers  have  drawn  apedal,  isolated  tratha  fhKn  the  Old  Taata- 
menC,  bnt  they  have  corrupted  them  and  antbitioualy  claimed  them  as  diacovered  by  them- 
aelves.  The  philoaophera  are  the  patriarchs  of  the  heretics.  Flatonism  Ibmished  the 
material  for  the  Talentiniu,  heresy,  and  Stoidsm  for  the  Uardonitic  The  Epicurean)  are 
the  fathers  of  those  who  deny  the  Imtoortality  of  the  soul,  whUe  all  the  phiioao)dilcal 
■cbools 'land  support  to  the  deniers  of  the  resurrection.  Those  heretics  who  teac^  that 
matter  is  equally  original  with  Ood  draw  upon  Zeno'a  doctrine ;  those  who  speak  of  the 
"  fiery  Glod  "  have  learned  of  Heraditns.  The  philosophers  oontradict  eadi  other.  WbOe 
tbey  hypocritically  pretend  to  poBSess  biith,  the  Ohristian  poaseases  it  mdeed.  Only  the 
Ohriatian  Is  wise  and  true,  and  to  one  la  greater  than  ho,  Even  the  offlcee  of  Ludmaguti 
and  Froftttora  Utirarvn  are  Incompatible  with  the  Chrlatian  character.  Chriatianity  ia  ia 
contradiction  with  human  wisdom  andoulture.  "OneiftEw  at  dei  fihut;  nan  p^det,^ma 
pudendum  Mt  £1  mortwu  at  dti  J3iui;  pmida  cndAila  «al,  ftria  ttt^faMoC  BaepmUut 
rmwrecit;  eertum  at,  quia  impoK(bitt  oL" 

Like  human  ttiougftt,  ao  alao  the  human  will  is  viewed  by  Tertullian  as  ntlir^  c(ff> 
rnpt.  Instead  of  considering  the  aeaauous  nature  of  msn  aa  that  whii^  may  be  permeated, 
and,  so  to  speak,  filled  out  with  the  ideal,  he  leaves  the  former  in  all  its  crudeneaa,  in 
order  that  he  may  the  more  sucoeasdiUy  combat  and  condemn  it,  and  in  order  that  he  may 
find  in  It,  in  so  Ikr  as  it  ia  the  necessary  snd  inexpugnable  baats  of  aplritual  life,  the  source 
of  nnlvaraal  depravity.  MMrimonivm  and  ttuprvfa  are  both  alike  fornu  of  comrnkOie 
cani*,  and  are  diatinguiahed  only  by  the  legal  form.    (In  some  paasagea,  however,  Tertol- 
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lian  T<Mi  BapertoT  to  hit  principle,  and  deacribeB  GhriatUn  mairls^ 
niaa.)  Celibacy  (" pure  Tirginlty ")  U  beat;  but  God  permits  at  \ 
regard  for  our  frailtj  {D»  EiliorL  Oantit,  ckt.  1,  9j  Dt  Mmog^  ch.  IS 
tiao  <iike  Tatian's)  is  "an  angel  riding  on  a  tamed  baaat."  With  re; 
the  family,  "fuga  meeuK  ii  BTnonymoui  for  hitn  witli  Seeing  ttoa 

Aa  ID  the  doctrine  of  ttia  Btoies  (of  whom  Ben»o«,  at  leaat,  wm  b 
bf  Tertnllian),  so  alao  in  the  doctrine  of  TertuUian,  a  dnaliittc  ethlei,  i 
nature  is  condemned,  la  united  with  a  Mnaualiatlc  theorj  of  oogniUo 
fejdbxAogy,  Tertullian'a  ontol<^  is  a  groaa  form  of  Realiim.  Be 
do  not  deoelve  us.  All  that  is  real  ii  material.  The  materialitj-  of 
without  prejudloe  to  the  exalted  nature  of  Che  former  and  the  tum 
(JVKiI  mitu,  li  DM  corjmi.  Omnt  qwxi  at,  eorjnu  art  mi  generit ;  nA 
quod  nan  ett,  Ik  Anima,  1 ;  Jie  Cant  Chr.,  1 1.  QiA  taim  Mgavtrtt,  • 
dm*  tpirilvt  est  T  ipiriltti  annn  coryul  mm  stntrit  m  tua  tffigit,  Adl, 
has  ihe  sane  form  as  the  body,  and  la  delicate,  luminoui  and  aerifom 
were  not  material,  it  could  not  be  acted  upon  by  the  body,  nor  woi 
luSkring,  and  its  existence  in  the  body  would  not  depend  on  the  noi 
(Da  JflAno,  6  aeq.).  The  aoul  of  the  (diild  oomea  thnn  the  aemen  of  th 
(b-adiix)  ftofn  the  parent-stock  of  a  plant,  and  It  afterwards  increaBei 
■nd  uuderitanding  (Da  Anima,  S).  Every  human  aoul  ia  a  branch  I 
eool.  With  the  aoul  the  spiritual  qualiUea  of  the  parents  are  transmi 
hence  the  unlTeraal  ainfUlneaa  of  the  children  of  Adam  (b^uiuz  anfnuu  1 
together  with  this  inherited  tin,  &  remnant  of  goodness  or  of  the  divini 
us  (guod  a  (ito  at,  mm  lam  eztuvuiltir,  guam  •diuminltur),  so  that  sin 
own  tne  work.  The  soul  It  naturally  drtwn  toward  Christianity  (onw 
Mdno,  A  Jittim.  An.  I  seq. ;  ^pdeg.,  IT),  as  is  seen  in  the  bet  that  thi 
natural  manifeatatlont  of  the  religious  oodboJouidms  among  polj^elsts 
vnUry  tendency  to  retnm  to  the  oripnal  monotheistic  belief  of  human 

Jnat  as  the  sun  Is  not  known  I7  as  in  its  real  substance  at  it  exists 
only  in  its  rays  which  are  ahed  upon  the  earfii,  ao  Qod  is  never  revealec 
Bess  of  his  m^esty,  but  only  according  to  our  human  facultiea  of  c 
human  Ood,  who  hat  revealed  himaelf  in  liia  Son  {Adv.  iVns.,  11). 
greatest  of  beings,  he  can  be  only  one  (Adv.  Marc,  L  3,  G).  He  is  etc 
•ble,  tiee,  subject  to  no  necessity;  hit  nature  it  reason,  whidi  la  one 
Even  anger  and  bate  msy  be  predicated  of  Qod;  with  his  goodness  Isj 
of  Jastics  (^iId.  Marc,  I.  33  seq. ;  II.  S  seq.).  So  soon  aa  God  found  ^ 
sary  for  the  work  of  the  oreatlon  of  the  world,  ho  oonceired  it  in  Mmi 
s^rtonal  sabatance,  bearing  the  charactera  of  the  revealing  Word,  the 
and  the  all-executing  power.  On  account  of  the  oneneaa  of  this  siibstanct 
of  Ood,  it  also  is  called  Qod.  It  came  forth  ftom  Ood,  Jutt  aa  the  ray  1 
the  tun ;  Ood  is  in  it,  as  the  sua  Is  in  the  ray,  the  substaQce  in  eat 
extended,  bat  not  separated.  Spirit  came  IVom  spirit,  Ood  from  Qod,  lig 
out  the  Boiirce  of  existence  being  In  either  case  thereby  dimiaished. 
whole  substance  of  Che  Qodhead,  while  the  Son  is  a  derivatlTe  from 
substance,  aa  he  himaelf  confesses,  saying:  "The  Father  it  greater  thai 
IS;  ^jnl.,  21,  Adv.  Prtatam,  8>  Seaaon  always  eilated  in  God,  but 
when  the  Son  did  not  exist.  The  Son  first  came  into  eiittence  whf 
TsChur  had  need,  of  him.  as  an-ioslruiDeDt  tbr  the  cnatim  of  the  world, 
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8cm  to  aome  foTth  fVom  MmMlf  as  the  aecoiKt  p«noD  in  the  Oodhsad  (Ado.  Prax^  U ;  Ait. 
Hermeg.,  3).  Bat  time,  in  the  proper  lenie  of  ttie  tenn,  first  begin  with  the  eiiatcnoe  of 
the  world;  the  Ooodnest,  which  made  time,  was,  before  the  eiistenca  of  time,  without 
time  {Ada.  Mart.,  II.  3).  Like  the  Son,  m  also  the  Holj  Qhost  came  Ibrth  fhim  the  diviiM 
.■iibataDce  (Adv.  Frax.,  16).  The  third  to  FadieT  and  Son  is  tho  Spirit,  jiiat  as  the  third  to 
root  and  branch  is  the  Tniit  of  the  brancli,  the  third  to  source  and  stream  in  the  mouth  oT 
the  stream,  the  third  to  sun  and  ray  is  the  eitremit;  of  the  ray.  Thus  the  Trinity  is  not  id 
contradiction  with  the  divine  monarchy,  and  it  in  accordanoe  with  the  economy  of  the  imi- 
Terae  {Adv.  JVtEC,  S).  Tlie  world  was  created  oat  of  nothing,  and  not  out  of  a  material 
inbatanoa,  which  had  eternaJly  prft.existed,  nor  was  it  cr«>ted  from  eternity.  Ood  was  Ood 
before  the  creation  of  the  world;  but  it  is  only  aince  tbs  creation  that  he  baa  b«ooma 
Lord.  Tlte  former  title  Is  the  name  of  the  substance  of  Ood,  the  latter  deaiKoates  his 
power  {Adv.  Hermog.,  3  aeq.).  Maa  was  created  after  the  image  of  God;  God,  in  the 
formation  of  the  first  man,  being  giiided  hy  the  model  of  the  man  Ohriat  who  was  to  oome 
(Jh  RemrT„  6).  The  gods  of  the  heathen  are  Gillen  angela,  who  allowed  their  loro  for 
mortal  women  to  lead  tbem  away  from  God  (De  CtiUu  Femm,,  1. 1). 

Justice  was  originally  an  undeveloped  "  Nature,"  which  feared  Ood.  Througli  the  Law 
and  the  Prophet*  it  attained  next  to  childhood  (yet  only  among  the  Jews,  oince  Ood  wa* 
not  among  the  heathen ;  the  heathen  stood  without,  liiie  the  drop  on  the  bucket ;  th«y  arc 
the  duat  on  the  thresbiog-Soor).  Through  the  Gospel  it  grew  into  the  strength  of  youth. 
Through  the  new  (Uontanistic)  prophecy,  which  demands  perfect  aanctification.  It  ia 
derelDpedfolo  the  maturity  of  manhood  (i>e  Virgimlita  Vdatuka,  1).  The  souls  of  the  dead 
await  in  Hades  the  resurrection  and  the  judgment.  A  blesaed  lot  is  in  store  for  the  ri^t- 
eoai ;  all  deformity,  natural  or  acquired,  will  be  remored,  and  the  fanule  sex  will  be  cm- 
verted  Into  the  malo  {De  JCaurr.,  SI ;  De  CaOu  Urn.,  I.  S). 

TartuUian  deserrea  especial  remembrance  on  account  of  his  energetic  defense  of  relig- 
ious IVeadom.  The  choice  of  one's  religion  is.  he  says,  the  right  of  avery  individual  It 
ia  not  religiouB  to  seek  to  force  men  into  religion  {Hmiuuii  jura  tt  mihiralit  polasfata  ul 
MnKuiptt  quod  patateni  eolere.  Ntc  alii  obetl  autjirodat  aflmiu  rftigto.  Sed  ace  rdtgiomit 
ttl  cogen  rdijiantm,  qaai  tfontt  mcipi  debtat,  noa  n,  quum  el  haatiae  ab  tmima  UiatH  eqmt- 
tufalAtr.  A)  tin  no*  eempideritu  ad  tacrijicaadiim,  »ihU  praevtatiiit  diit  vettrit,  Ad  Sn^.,  1. 
Cblnl  nJuM  Dmm,  alim  Javem,  aliia  ad  Codmn  luppHeev  namu  iendat,  alitii  ad  onint  /Us, 
atittt,  ti  luie  puialii,  Knba  immtrti  onia,  tdivt  Laaaiaria,  attut  nam  ammam  Dto  mo  vwmt, 
aiiia  hirei,  Videle  enim,  •at  tt  Aoc  ad  irrtUgiontatit  t/oyimm  eoaeurTat,  adimare  /liertalcnt 
rdigimii  et  inlerdicere  optionen  divinitatU,  ttt  non  Keeat  mtAi  tolere  faent  veHm,  td  agar 
tokre  f  ucn  noUm.  Semo  ac  ab  invito  eaU  aM,  nt  hmne  guidon,  Apol.,  ch.  21).  Tet  it  mtj 
be  doubted,  whether  TertuUien  would  have  conceded  the  same  reiigioua  liberty  to  heathens 
and  hereCica,  if  the  Christians  had  been  in  the  minority  and  in  possession  of  the  civil 
power;  the  unmistakable  satisfaetioQ  with  which  he  speaka  of  the  future  torments  of  the 
enemies  of  Christ  (De  Bptdae.,  30,  61-SS ;  Oonf.  ApoL,  48,  296),  hardly  permits  as  to 
suppose  it 

§  S2.  The  moral  reaction  excited  by  the  ADtinomianistn  of  the 
Gnostics  led  to  s  legal  conception  of  Cliristian  ethics,  investing  the 
latter  with  a  character  akin  to,  tat  not  identical  with,  Jewish  legal- 
ism. The  leaders  in  this  reaction  -defined  Christianity  as  the  new  lav 
of  Jesus  Christ,  and  in  the  persons  of  Tertnllian  and  the  Montanists 
overstepped  the  limit  of  doetrine  prescribed  by  the  Chnrch.    In  lilce 
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TDftTiner  the  Bpecnlative  reaction  against  Gnostic  polj 
cetiBm),  and  especially  against  the  doctrine  that  the  e 
not  identical  with  the  Creator  of  the  world,  led  U 
renewed  emphasis  on  the  doctrine  of  monotheism, 
this  was  not  a  umple  retnm  to  the  monotheism  of 
gion,  hat  a  return  to  a  form  of  monotheism  nearly  al 
and  in  Monarchianism  the  leaders  in  thiB  reaction  v 
trinitarian  middle-groand  chosen  h;  the  Church.    3d 
the  doctrine  of  the  nnity  of  God,  excluding  the 
Trinity,  or  the  doctrine  that  the  Father,  as  One  d 
alone  Lord  of  alL  and  that  the  Logos  and  Holy  Gho 
rate,  personal  existence.    Monarchianiem  is  Modali&i 
the  Logos  and  the  Holy  Spirit  are  viewed  by  it  aa  mo 
ence  or  essence  of  God,  or  even  merely  as  modes  in  w 
himself.     MtHiarchianism  was  tanght  yarioosly  in  the 
fied  Ebionitism,  of  Fatripassianism,  and  of  a  doctrine 
tween  these  two.     The  eariier  Chnrch  Fathers,  in  w 
the  dogma  of  the  Trinity  had  not  attained  to  that  d 
which  it  was  afterward  developed  in  the  Church,  le; 
they  avoided  MonarchianiBm,  almost  without  exceptio 
that  doctrine  which  asserted  the  anhordination  of  the  So 
Ghost  to  the  Father,  and  which  afterward  received  itc 
expression  in  Arianism.     Tlie  doctrine  finally  adopted 
and  which  is  commonly  named  after  Athanasios,  agree 
chianiem  in  its  opposition  to  the  theory  of  snbordinat 
doctrine  of  the  identity  in  essence  of  the  Father  and 
the  Spirit,  while,  in  agreement  with  the  theory  of  so 
affirmed  the  complete  personal  distinction  of  the  thre 
their  reduction  to  mere  attributes  or  even  to  mere  form 
tioa  of  One  divine  person. 

In  HfMd  M  Iha  abaaaaot  llbnton  of  th<  mI^hU  of  tUt  pmpiph.  It  nitjr  ■ 
■pHUcBllr  UwDlofla]  iduneur.  io  nttr  to  tnth  Inullni  work*  u  IboH  oT  Bur  u 
(p.  W),  Hid  to  Scbldamuehir-i  tr»llH  os  tabcltluitun.  Wtrtt,  t  l.pMSS-GH 
tlMrtnm,  latT,  uhI  HiiBr.  Volfbt.  DU  IMn  df  AOamattai  vm  Almtmdrteit,  Br* 

In  BO  &r  M  tli«  developDwnt  of  tbe  doctrinea  of  ttio  nnitj  and  1 
Ibanded  on  the  blblkal  pasugea  whidi  relata  to  the  Fathsr,  Ui  Chrb 
'CHraat,<tbaknigaoiil7  topoalUve  theologr  to  treat  of  it;  but  In  m  (ai 
on  tpeeulative  groundi,  it  belooga  at  once  to  th«  hiitoiy  of  tbeologlcal 
hiitofy  of  ChrlsUan  phUoaoph;'.  In  this  place  a  aummarj  ezpoaiUon 
more,  owinr  to  the  nlnute  and  eihauitive  treatmeiit  wbldi  tUa  oc 
QmaUf  and  of  neaeaaitjr  reOBltM  In  works  on  dagmatie  kttkiry. 
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One  fhietloD  of  th«  UoiikrchiMis,  the  followers  of  Artemon,  toMrted  that  until  the  time 
of  Victor,  Bishop  of  Rome,  their  doctrme  wbb  the  reigning  ons  in  the  Roman  Church,  and 
that  It  wai  Qrat  proscribed  bj  Tictor'H  suooessor,  ZephTrianuB  (alter  A.  D.  200).  This  ma; 
be  an  exaggerated  statement,  rendered  possible  onlj  b^  the  indeflnitotiesa  of  the  eariiMt 
formalas  of  Christian  doctrine;  yet  that  Monarch ianiam,  in  connection  with  an  orthodox 
theory  of  morals,  was  in  the  earlier  times  of  Christiamt/  in  fact  wiilelr  extended,  is  evi- 
dent from  Dumerous  writings  that  have  been  traced  back  to  the  Apostohc  Fathers,  and 
especiBllj  ftom  the,  for  s  long  time,  highly  esteemed  work,  the  "  Shepherd  of  EerniBS,'' 
and  also  from  the  teatimonj  of  an  opponent  of  MonarchiBDiRD,  namalj,  Tertullian  {Adt. 
Praxtam,  ch.  3  :  timplSeei  {uifue,  ne  dixtrim  imprudenia  ct  ididae,  qvae  mryor  semper  cre- 
dtntiumpan  ut,  quoniam  tt  ^pM  rtfakt  fidn  a  pUiribtit  diit  laeaili  ad  vniatm  et  vfrum  Dem 
brant/ert,  KM  ini^igadta  wiKuin  quidtm,  sed  cum  tun  «innufitti  exe  crtdendum,  expaettaat 
ad  oiMvoftiaii,  Mwntrum  e(  duponlii/aem  trimiaiu  dhitionem  praatontmi  tmilaht,  gtumdo 
mtitai  a  lemet  ipsa  deriamt  trinitalem  nen  desbruatw  ab  Ula,  ted  admiaistrttur,  llaqtie  daM 
tt  trtt  jam  jaiMtanl  a  nabit  pnudicari ;  te  vera  wniui  Dei  cttUaref  pnutumtmi,  guan  nob  et 
uniiu  irratioMxliler  coUeda  fiaatiiim  fadat,  et  trinUaa  raUonalittr  <zpenKl  iwrilainn  eonttilaat). 

TbeodotuB  of  Byzantium  and  Artemon  are  reprebentativea  of  that  form  of  Honarch- 
laniam  which  wu  nearly  allied  to  deiam,  or  rather  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Ebionites,  whidk 
wai  founded  on  the  revelation  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  also  to  the  synoptic  form  of  doo- 
trioe.  TbeodotuB  taught  that  Jeaua  was  bom  of  the  Virgin  according  to  the  will  of  the 
Father,  and  that  at  hig  baptiBm  the  higher  Chriit  deBcetided  upon  him.  But  this  higher 
Christ  TheodotuB  conceived  as  the  Son  of  Him  who  was  at  once  the  supreme  Qod  tmd  Ibe 
Creator  of  the  world,  and  not  (with  Ceriothus  and  other  Qnostica)  as  the  son  of  a.  deity 
superior  to  the  Qod  of  the  Jews.  Artemon  supposed  a  special  uiflueace  to  have  been 
exerted  by  the  supreme  Ood  on  Jesus,  whereby  bo  was  distinguished  tront  all  other  men 
and  made  the  Son  of  Ood.    In  the  teaohings  of  these  MoaarchiBniBtB  the  Logos-conception 

NoeluB  of  Smyrna  taught  (according  to  EippoL,  mioe.,  IX.  t  seq.)  thst  the  one  Ood, 
who  created  the  world,  though  hi  himself  iavisible,  had  yet  from  most  andent  times  ap- 
peared from  time  to  time,  according  to  bis  good  pleasure,  to  righteous  men,  and  that  this 
same  Qod  had  himself  become  also  the  Son,  when  it  pleased  him  to  submit  to  being  bom ;  he 
was  consequently  bis  own  son,  and  in  this  identity  of  the  Fatber  and  the  Son  consisted  Iha 
"  monarrhia  "  of  6od.  (Hippolytus  compares  this  doctrine  with  the  Heraditetm  doctriiM 
of  the  identity  of  contraries,  expressing  his  belief  that  the  former  arose  tmn  the  latter.) 
An  associate  end  dudple  of  Noetus  was  Epigonus,  who  brought  the  doctrine  he  proTesBed 
to  Rome;  and  hit  pupil,  again,  was  Cleomenes,  who  defended  the  doatrine  ofNoetus  in  the 
time  of  Bishop  Zephyriuua,  the  successor  of  Victor.  With  this  Cleomenes,  aocording  to 
Hippolytus,  Callistus,  the  successor  of  Zephyrinus,  was  on  terms  of  (HeDdship,  and  was 
of  like  opinioa  (teaching;  rSv  Wj-w  oErdii  livni  vliv,  aiirbv  tat  irortpu,  iwffioai  /liv  (ihvi) 
■oAoiipnov,  n>  it  £■>,  tA  trvti/ta  aiiaiperov).  The  one  person  is  Indeed  nomioally,  but  not 
in  essence,  divided  (Iv  rnvro  wp6aunini  ii>^ari  /liv  /upiZdiiniav,  wei^  ff  oEj).  Father  and 
Son  are  not  two  Qods,  but  one ;  the  Father  as  such  did  not  auffer,  but  he  "  suffered  with  " 
the  Son  iFhSot^  IX.  13  r  tot  ira-ripa  avfitttvoiidlvm  r^  tap,  oii  ,  .  ,  iteirm^tvat). 

The  Ucnarchian,  Praieas,  who  taught  at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Victor,  and  against 
whom  TertuUisn  wrote  a  polemical  work,  appears  to  have  adopted  the  opioioua  of  Noetus 
and  to  have  taught  that  the  Father  descended  into  the  Virgin.  He  diatinguishee  the 
divine  and  human  m  Christ  as  spirit  and  Sesh;  but  Ij  the  Besh  he  understands  human 
.nature  entire.  Christ;  he  ssys,  suffered,  as  man;  to  flie  Fatber,  or  Ood  in  him,  Praxeaa 
•scribed  a  co-psssionifamipa'il. 
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Tba  dootritw  of  Sabelliua  msj  be  looked  opon  aa  a  return  (tom  (he 
Ifonarchiamiam  to  tlie  earlier  farm,  coupled  with  tlie  adopttoa  of  the 
■uch  moiUflcatioii  of  the  latter  aa  the  ceae  required.  Babelliua  of  Lil 
Ptolemaia,  in  the  African  FentapoUs,  aacl  lived  at  Borne  under  Zeph; 
the  moat  Important  repreaentatiTea  of  Hanarchianiam,  which  ia  oden 
(SabelUaaiBin).  He  discriminated  (acoordiDg  to  Atbanae.,  Oimtra  Ar 
Eaer.,  62 ;  Baailius,  Epitt;  HippoL,  FhOiie^  IX  11  aeq.)  between  the 
And  taught:  4  f™^  trXarm^iaa  ylyotit  Tpii(  (flp.  AUuuiM.,  Orot,  IT., 
From  thia  it  might  appear  aa  if  the  Manas  were  related  to  Fathi 
the  oommoQ  foundation  of  all  three,  sod  aa  If  the  latter  were  the  tb 
was  rercaled,  nomelj,  at  the  Father,  before  the  time  of  Chriat,  in 
world  and  the  giving  of  the  law  (or  in  the  general  relation  of  the  1 
■eoondlj,  aa  Christ ;  and  lastlj,  aa  tlie  Spirit  in  the  Church.  This 
given  b7  Schleiermacber  hi  his  eat«7  on  BabeUiuB  (1S12;  Werke,  VoL  : 
with  him  many  of  the  more  recent  mTeatlgatort,  and  also  Baur,  aubsb 
But  with  the  ezpressioD  dted  la  Joined  the  foUowhlg  (ibid.,  g  26) :  Ak 
wittrtverai  Si  tic  vUv  ntl  irvci^  whluh  places  it  bejond  doubt,  that 
la  expanded  Into  Bon  and  Spirit,  the  Father  himself  was  meant,  and  tt 
trine  of  Sabellius  la  distinguished  fVom  the  (Fhilonic  end)  Johanneai 
the  Father  ia  the  abeolute  God  and  the  Logos  la  the  rereonng;  prmc: 
reoogoidon  of  the  proper  peraonalitj  of  the  Logos  (and  by  the  greater 
It  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Halj  Qhost— wUch  indeed  was  •omewbat  i 
would  have  been  more  catiind  that  the  H0I7  Qhoat  ahould  have  bee 
Una  rather  as  an  attribute  of  the  Logon),  and  not  b;  its  canaing  Gt 
other  persons  of  the  Godhead)  into  a  secondarj-  position  with  refei 
How  littie  ia  proved  by  the  expression,  i  /uvac  icXanaOiioa  ytyvvt  rpt 
titf  of  the  Monai  with  the  Father,  is  obviona  n-om  the  perfectly  a 
employed  bj  Tertullian  hi  his  own  name:  taalai  a  tamet  ip»ti  dtrivant 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Tertullisn  himself  regarded  the  Father  aa 
orij^na],  and  oonceived  the  Son  and  Spirit  as  derived  n*om  him.  T 
lh)m  God  for  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  eapecislly  for  the  creatic 
KTi^aiav,  itpo^JAv  6  Uyof).  The  Logos  is  the  divine  reason,  not  a  : 
faculty  of  Qod ;  as  a  person  (or  an  bypoBtasis)  the  Logos  appeared 
Logos  is  not  subordinate  to  God  the  Father,  but  is  identical  with  Gc 
hypostatic  existence  in  Christ  was  traniitorj.  As  the  sun  reosivea  ba 
which  went  forth  ft'om  it,  so  the  divine  Logos,  alter  Its  hypostatizatio 
again  to  the  Father  or  Uonas.    Cf.  Voifft,  Athan.,  pp.  !49,  26G  seq. 

The  (Sabellian)  idea  that  the  Logos,  although  existing  before  its  ms 
was  not  previous  to  that  event  s  distinct  person,  having  a  distinct  ea 
immanent  hi  the  essence  of  God  the  Father,  was  expressed  by  Betylh 
in  Arabia  (aooorilng  to  Eueeb.,  Bat  Ecd.,  TI.  33)  b  the  formula;  Chr 
life  upon  earth,  did  not  poasesa  a  distinct  personal  existence  (car'  iSia 
and  bis  divinity  was  not  originally  hia  own,  but  only  the  divinity  of  tb 
Um  [fof^  BtSnfra  iSlav  ^X'tv,  aU*  ifiKoXfTtmfih'ljv  avr^  /tAv^  r^  iro 
been  attempted,  though  Incorrectly,  to  find  in  the  historical  data  eona 
trine  a  proof  that  (he  latter  agreed  with  the  doctrine  of  IToetna.)  B 
over  by  Origenea  (who,  however,  ascribed  personal  pre-existence  to 
if  li^ically  consistent,  must  have  ascribed  the  same  to  the  spirit  of  01 
of  the  Chardi,  that  the  Logo*,  aa  a  person  distinct  from  dod  the  Fi 
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tbe  InoanutJon.  Cf.  TTIlmaDn,  Se  BeryOo  Bottnno,  Himb.  ISSB,  sod  Hhinr.  Otto  Friadr. 
7otilt,l>ie  OhrirkilogiadM  BenfivtMBo^ra,  inlSiKAallt'i  Zeila^wiftjirhiatar.  ThcvL,  Leipa. 
184«,  pp.  Ste^H. 

Ibt  consequenoM  or  3abell[>iiitm  for  the  doctrino  of  the  ptnoa  of  Christ  -wvn  diawn 
•apadalty  by  Puil  of  SunoBitB.  If  the  Lo^o*  ia  not  a  second  person,  but  onlj-  tha  ntiooal 
merg;  of  Ood,  then  Josiu  (at  aUo  eadi  of  the  prophets  who  wen  lUled  with  the  Btij 
Ghost)  must  hsTs  been  a  distinet  person  fVom  God  and  a  msn.  Vlulet  tberefbre,  the 
I«goa,  as  th«  rational  energy  of  God,  is  not  subordinated  to  Ood,  but  is,  rsther,  ideDtical 
with  him,  Christ,  as  a  person,  must  eland  in  the  relation  of  subordination  to  God  the 
Father.  Jesus,  acoordlng  to  Paul  of  Samossta,  waa,  although  begotten  in  a  supernatural 
manner,  yet  In  himself  only  a  man,  bnt  he  became  the  Sm  of  God  and  becsue  God  by  hi* 
moral  perfection  (rtfinHreJirrai).  The  reason  or  rational  energy  of  God  dwelt  indeed  in  him, 
yet  not  by  means  of  a  substntitjal  union  of  the  Ood  and  the  man  in  him,  but  tbrongb  the 
exertion  of  a  dlTfna  Influence,  by  whidi  hia  homan  powers  of  understanding  and  will  wns 
increased.  Paul  of  Samosata  disputed  (aooordlag  to  Atfaauaa.,  Dt  S\/tL,  A.  Gl)  the  tbtary 
of  the  homeutia,  or  consubatantlali^  of  two  diTlne  persons,  the  Father  and  the  Son ;  if  thii 
theory  were  true,  he  argued,  the  moia,  or  substance  common  to  both,  would  DeoeBsarily  nnk 
M  tile  first  and  absolute  eiistenoe,  while  the  two  persons  would  be  related  to  oach  other, 
not  aa  father  and  aon,  but  as  two  brothers  or  as  common  sons  of  tha  original  ovoio.  That 
tbe  doctrine  here  ooutroverted  by  Paulus  is  identical  in  substance  with  that  defended  by 
BabeDIus  (as  Baur  argues),  the  Uotus  of  SabeUlna  bearing  the  same  relation  to  the  persona 
of  the  Godhead  as  does  the  mioia  in  the  abore  representation,  ia  an  incorrect  aasumptioo, 
aa  shown  by  the  account  already  given  of  the  doctrine  of  Sabellius.  Tha  aigumant*  of  the 
SunoBatsn  are  directed  rather  ^ainat  the  dootrine  adopted  by  the  Church,  from  which  he 
drawa  the  sbore  oonaequenoe,  by  whose  acknowledged  absurdity  he  aeeks  to  orettbrow 
the  postulate  fWnn  which  it  is  derived.  (And  in  Act  the  Bynod  at  Antiodi,  in  the  year 
369,  which  maintained  the  distinction  of  persons  and  the  identity  of  Chriat  with  the  second 
person  of  the  Godhead,  rejected  the  term  jptbaiof,  in  order  to  escape  the  consequence 
indicated  by  Paulus  and  Snally  adopted  by  Synesiua). 

The  subject  of  Arianism,  which  teachea  that  the  second  person  of  the  Godhead  Is  eubor- 
dlnste  to  the  Fattwr  and  that  there  was  a  time  when  this  person  was  not  existing,  aa  also  of 
the  coDclDaion  of  the  controversy  concerning  these  points  by  the  triumph  of  the  Athana^an 
doctrine  of  the  equality  in  essence  [homoiaia)  aT  the  three  parsons  of  the  Godliead,  and  of 
Oe  Airtber  development  of  doctrine  wMch  took  place  within  the  bosom  of  the  Churdi,  may 
Iiere  be  omitted,  as  topics  belonging  to  ecdeeiastlcal  and  dogmatio  history.  It  being  sufficient 
tat  our  purpose  thus  to  have  called  attention  to  the  di^mttio  basis  of  the  next  succeeding 
Ctadium  of  philosophical  speculation.  The  motives  which  led  to  the  triiunph  of  Ath*- 
naaianism  were  not  so  much  of  a  sciantlflo  as  of  a  apedflcally  rsUgious  and  eocleaiasticsl 
nature.  A  laudatory  account  of  the  life  uid  doctrine  of  Athanasius  haa  been  written,  frcm 
the  CathoBo  stand-point,  by  J.  A.  HSbler  (Uayenoe,  1SS1);  H.  Toigt  (Bremen,  18B1)  treata 
of  the  same  sabjeet  bota  the  atand-pomt  of  Orthodox  Protestantism.  Whatever  Judgment, 
Tor  the  rest,  may  be  passed  on  AthanaidtM  (S96-313),  whethOT  the  dogma  which  he  ano- 
cesafblty  advocated  be  thou^t  to  mark  a  real  advance  toward  a  purer  exprMeicm  of  the 
Idea  of  God  and  man  aa  united  in  one,  or  whether  there  be  found  in  it  a  oonoealed  tri- 
theism,  which  afterward  Augustine  and  others  again  moiUfled  so  as  to  make  it  more  cod- 
i(»uuit  with  the  monotheistic  Idea,  the  historic  faot  must  In  any  case  be  adniawledged, 
that  the  Athanaaian  form  of  the  doctrine  In  question,  not  only  in  reepeot  of  terminology, 
but  also  in  reapeot  of  conception  and  apphcatlon,  was  not  known  in  the  CbriatlaQ  Church 
from  the  beginning,  but  marks,  on  the  contrary,  a  later  atadiiun  In  the  development  of 
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Ohriitim  thonj^t  In  the  viaw  of  tba  earlier  ChriMiani,  who  Uugl 
OT«*ted  or  fonned  in  time,  (be  Logo*  wm  «  being  who  came  forth  I 
pose  of  that  fonnatian  or  creatiOD.  Origen's  doctrine  of  the  •Ceroal 
attributed  also  to  the  Logoa  an  etomal  pereooal  exiBtence,  which  wa 
with  Origen'a  doctrine  of  the  pre-exiatence  of  human  aoula  I^ter 
pre-exiatouM  or  aenla  and  tba  etenutj  of  the  creation  of  the  worli 
doctrine  of  the  eternal  exiatence  of  the  Logo*  aa  a  second  penon, 
father,  nhereb/  its  rank  was  so  mu^  elevated  that  it  was  but  a 
formula  of  homoutia.  The  Holy  Ghoat,  flntill;,  which  origfinaU;  wi 
Ood  itself,  was  dow,  with  a  species  of  logical  caa^tency,  placed  as  i 
■ame  rmk  with  the  flrat  and  second  persona.  That  tha  nature  of  th 
neas  of  man  readers  these  hjpostasixationa  neoeaaarj,  and  thnt  the 
lead  to  an  unreligioua  pantheistic  speculation,  or  elae  to  sbstract 
asserted  with  justice.  The  biblical  conception  of  man's  religious  oi 
the  possibility  of  Uie  inspiration  of  man  bj  the  St»rit  of  God,  unasso( 
to  an;  flxed  dogmas,  and  with  this  oosoeption  the  SahelHaa  doctrl 
thsn  to  the  Athanawan,  St^eiermachar,  on  good  religious  grounds, 
would  seem  more  nearly  accordant  than  that  which  Snail;  prevailed  u 
in  development  and  in  historical  pn^i«ss  degenerstei  into  unphilo 
when  might  and  sucoess  are  made  the  criteria  of  r^ht  and  truth. 


§  83.  The  reaction  againat  OnosticiBm  was  acco 
attempt  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  teachers  of  the  Ct 
late  the  legitimate  elements  of  Gnosticism  to  the 
Church.  In  particnlar,  Clement  of  Alexandria  and 
vere  teachers  in  the  school  for  eatechista  at  Alexanc 
garded  as  representatires  of  a  class  of  Gnostics,  who  b 
free  from  all  heretical  tendencies  and  to  maintain  an  ei 
with  the  uniTersal  (catholic)  faith  of  the  Cbnrch,  and  ^ 
eral  character  of  their  teachings,  thongh  not  in  every  st 
doctrine,  were  BUccessful  in  this  attempt.  This  part; 
posed  toward  Hellenic  science,  and  in  particular  t 
philosophy,  which  they  sooght  to  bring  into  the  senr 
theolf^.  Philosophy,  teaches  Clement — applying  fa 
same  method  of  historical  and  philosophical  judgment 
and  Tertollian  employed  with  reference  to  primitive 
reference  to  Judaism  and  Christianity — philosophy  se 
Hellenes  the  same  end  which  the  law  served  amonj 
educated  them  for  Christianity ;  and  for  those  wiiose  f 
scientific  demonstration  it  most  still  serve  as  a  discipl 
for  the  Chriatiaii  doctrine.  Clement  and  Origen  seek, 
all^orical  interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament  Scri] 
the  <menea6  of  Jadaism  and  ChriBtianity.    Christiaa 
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Jadaism  nnTeiled  ;  in  the  former  the  rerelation  of  God  bae  become 
more  perfect.  The  Gno&it  of  the  heretics  is  at  fkult  ia  not  recog- 
niEiug  the  identity  of  the  Creator  and  Lawgiver  of  the  world  with 
the  Father  of  Jeeae  Christ,  and  in  despisiDg  the  world  and  denving 
the  freedom  of  the  will. — In  their  Chrietolog;,  Clement  and  Origen 
lean  toward  a  form  of  the  doctrine  of  sabordinatioD,  which  recognizes 
oa\y  in  God  the  Father  the  abaolnte  and  eternal  being,  conceives  the 
Son  and  the  Spirit  as  persons  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word,  and  repie- 
senta  them  as  having  come  forth  from  the  Father  fh>m  eternity 
according  to  the  will  of  the  Father,  and  as  not  equal  with  the  Father. 
The  creation  of  the  world  is  viewed  hj  Clement  and  Origen  as  an  act 
of  God,  accomplished  not  in  time,  but  from  eternity.  To  the  human 
soul  Origen  (with  Plato)  ascribes  pre-ezistence  before  the  body,  into 
which  latter  it  descended  in  consequence  of  some  moral  delinquency. 
The  Boul  is  endowed  with  free  will.  It  is  on  the  freedom  of  the  will 
that  the  distinction  between  good  and  bad,  virtue  and  vice,  reposes; 
in  its  full  recognition  of  human  freedom  lies  the  peculiar  ethical 
character  of  CbriBtianity,  as  opposed  to  Paganism.  Active  obedience 
to  the  divine  commands  is  the  condition  of  salvation.  It  was  in 
virtne  of  his  freedom  that  the  divine  and  human  were  united  in 
Christ.  In  the  person  of  Christ  the  divine  and  human  interpenetrate 
each  other,  as  when  iron  ie  heated  through  by  fire.  Christ's  redemp- 
tive act  was  a  contest  against  demoniac  powers ;  every  Chriatian 
who  denies  the  world  and  obeys  God's  commandments  takes  part 
in  this  contest.  The  end  of  all  things  wilt  come  when  the  punish- 
ment of  tranagressions  shall  have  been  accomplished,  and  will  consist 
in  the  restoration  (ApokeUastajtM)  of  all  men  to  their  original  good- 
ness and  blessedness,  in  order  that  God  may  be  all  in  alL 

On  tlip  quttlM  *1i>ith«r  uid  V>  vbit  citiul  Um  thMlon'  of  tha  Ohuuk  Futtwn  )n  ssnenl,  nkd  tint 
of  Uia  Aleundrlui  Id  partlealir,  wu  ■&«(•(]  by  Iha  phllo»phr  of  Plito  ud  th*  Hm-PlatonlMl^  Imt 
B«i«*li  iU  J1ali/mm4  dimilt  w  tmai  lauOuioi  U  ttrlv  PMenlaitit,  Colosna  [AmiUndun],  llmi 
earmu  truilmtlim  bj  Ufflcr,  ZBlltihu,  Itn),  PiudHU  Btllui  {D^trnm  dm  SS.  P^tmm  occkA  iff 
flatimitmt,  Pmrtt,  mi),  Maiiitin  {Di  itrbata ptrrtetKtl'irti  nuntoet  tcclfta,  tint  piWibed  In  ITU. 
ud  npdBlad  1b  eoniiKthiD  with  ta[i  truiUtlan  of  Cqd<rartb'i  SyliBui  IttiMtctualt,  Luxdiii,  \fa\  Kdl 
iD*  eatnU  olitmi  Flaloniomm  rmnUin-mm  a  rtUf.  CAriiiiaKa  animi,  1I8&  ud  Id  hli  -  Pragrumu- 
tH  dBBtorOHU  ftirii  trciflat  ealpa  eompKat  per  Flatoitiotu  latlmHat  tittflofiat  lUnntuliM,  11M, 
nprlDttd  tn  Kell'i  Oput.  .AaaO^  td.  Ooldtiom,  HfMo  pmttrier.  Lelfwlo,  ISll,  pt>.  S9S-SGS>.  Oclricfa*!  ^Dt 
dtalitnaPlalonUdtDtaaCliriiManU  it  rm  Plalontcit  mrianrpJ.  tl  earrupta.  Marbarc  ITCS).  Mhna 
ID*  ynini  ClmimliiAI«HnvtHniildtVfUtUtn4oplatttUaa*pM!<itirpMa*  <■•  aa  etuMi.  Jj,tpt\e,  1SI1), 
Alti.  Jihn  {DtMHt.  nntenlea.  Bmb,  IB»),  Haamgirtfn-Cnuliu  (£*tr6wA  dif  DeemmnmeK^  L  «  trq.), 
nelnrlth  t  Bleln  (On-  3trfU  «*«■  ii«  anfM.  KirtoniwiiH  dir  Xbv/MtOUr.  In  Nlcdner'o  2*U*iAr.  f-  »WL 
7K.  IMl,  No,  a,  pp.  tlt-*lt.  and  in  tia  icenDd  fmit  gf  Ui  BitA.  dtt  PUHanHmiH,  OAldivu.  \8try  In 
ralntloa  to  ftia  qatMian  ni»7  «l«o  ba  aoapuad  nrloni  taaaya  ud  •tiHi—.  neb  ■>  Ctouaau'i  (JpeicvrtH 
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•oslwlai  Ob-.  aiK*-n«lB(l«tt  plafnUt  ^Nhth*  jMletigMat  arUIH,  I91T) 
mboTt,  1 41.  p.  IIT). 

Of  the  AinauidrUB  Bghool  hr  CUHliliU,  tnM  antrtak*  (H*ll*,  ISM-U),  uu 
•iddliL,  fWM  AltmanaHatJloruU,aaUelliUea,  BUttln.1BM,  ud  Dt  Cattekitm 
188*):  et;  B>iiiii;ineii-CnulH(l>spi)UK(rHiA.I.p.lM),fiefantUct<0P4«iitj>.PI 
I.[i.ni»]).ud>liDU>ttw,  lDhUJTlMd4riM«ir^lHai>dH^Fvu,  lS40,u< 
a-AltmmdrU,  Pull,  1M& 

Th>  woriu  of  CloDiant  or  AliundiU  Iuit*  twM)  *dlt*d  b;  P.  Tlstoilw  {Flan 
(Hclddtwrf,  IN)).  PoLtf r  (UtAml,  ITIA),  Ftid.  Obcrthnr  (HrrMpoU.  1IS0>,  Relnh 
maerapa^um  imUtiat  Grtucarum,  Part  IIL.  Lclpda,  lBtl-Si)l  la  Mlgu'*  fun 
and  IX.  of  Ui»  Ontk  nttasn.  Of  a«ii«iC  tmt  Municber  (m  iboTe.  nadir  T 
Onut,  DUp.  Oi  Ottmtnid  Alto.  pAUoiopAo  JbrMlaiw,  Gnmlngaii.  192(1,  Dlhor,  £ 
(•H  ibonV  Laptlni.  "On  tb«  wp^n  i^mx<u  In  Clanxot  Aid.".  Ip  Ihs  mtim. 
BaiBknu,  A  OI«mHi((  prHtyffro  oifeaiufWno,  *iiiii<iu,  leHpem.  ^UdHfl'lo. 
ISSI,  Herin.  Keuur,  CI*m.  .Ala.  U«i:  mnmJia  aapUa  Hl««a,  eomm.  oauf.,  B 
a*m.  Aim,  dt  *ij^  (focMiw,  Lelivlo,  ISBC,  Hibarl-DDpema,  AbI  tvr  la  pt 
CUmml  ^AltBHuMt,  ISU  J.  Cognit,  CVmtnt  O'Altranirit,  «a  doftrint  (>  * 
B.  Ssharmuii,  JMi  AifbiUtet*  BOdwmg  und  Or  VerUBtiUm  tur  elrMH<*M  ■ 
CS(M  n  .Jba.  (0.-/V.),  UuiBtu,  ISU,  rrrppal,  CUrntnt  d^AltairulrU.  Pvth  li 
Bur,  In  tall  (OrUIUtAt  Gno^  pp.  Htt-MO,  ud  W.  UBUv,  In  tha  wgrfe  »bOT 
ip-Utl>ua>tm  Xirtlu),  pp.  KM-etb 

or  Ibe  workj  of  Ortiwi.  Ux  Utln  tuU  wan  (dltwl  br  J.  Marltn  (lit  tdll 
■work  Adttmm  CUnm  ippeared  Id  prist  £nt  at  Bnmi,  a.  d.  IMl,  to  Ilia  Latin  tn 
Ferwiiu,  and  wa*  tint  adltad  Id  Oratk  by  DaTid  Biaabd  (Aopbotf,  ISU} 
Spesur  (Cambndte,  lUBj  td  adlUim,  ]SI7);  bit  CommanlHlei,  la  Grrek,  on  i 
ediud  aod  publlibail,  togatbu  with  iDIrodoolurj  <ui7i  ij  BnatlDi  (Kaunn,  IM 
eomplau  wsrka  h»a  baan  psbUAad  bf  C.  and  C.  T.  Dakma  ( Pirli,  ITn-M),  I 
bnix,  I780-Mh  aad  br  C  H.  B.  LomDutucfa  (Barlln,  1S31-4T).  Tba  imrk  «^  i^ 
rabllalied  bj  Bedapcnnlng  (Lrlpale,  1SB«>.  In  Mlrna'i  Omt  Lba  vorki  at  Ocl| 
Of  Origan  mat,  amoDfi  otben,  Schnlliar  (.Orlgtiut  Sbtr  dU  OrvndMm  dtr 
8tatt«art.  IBM),  O.  Tbomulni  {Ortgtui,  Narambirg,  ISST),  Radapaanlnc  ((M 
•aiiM*  LtJwif  vnd  *f<iur  .Z^itn.  Bonn.  IMl-MX  Kr^r  (<in  Oripin'i  rtUlInn  I 
Jllsea'a  ZaUaatr,  IBtt,  I.  pp.  M  iMk.),  FIkIwt  (OmwnKiKs  ifa  OrlgmU  Mwlsffl 
lBI<),IUmen(/>MOr<;. /''trtnjtt  dtr  AHAnMtuiv  IfM  ^(laoAM,  Trier,  leSl 
<rtt  d«  oplntau  d'Mfiiu  lur  la  tmtiiH  tt  tortyiiu  du  pMii,  Btraabar^,  IMl 
BlRar,  Haindar,  UAblrr,  and  Btbrlnpr,  In  ttailr  Torki  btfora  died.  Kihnia,  J>U 
VoL  L,  IMT,  pp.  m  •«).,  and  W.  UGllar,  fanwC,  ata  (we  aboTe),  fp.  BH-MIK 

On  Calina  aonipara  7.  A.  FUllppI,  Dt  CtM  adttnarU  CVlaHwunHH  pliaoi 
IStS,  C  W.  J.  BlndaRiann,  Uibir  Ca.t.  Seirifl  0*V<>  dU  OlirUt^  In  tba  Zslte 
IMS,   O.   Basmfirlan-CnilBi,  U  icr^pfcirthH  asMii^  p.  Or.  //.,  ant  ttoaui 


The  old  controven^  mpectiiig  the  "  Platonlsm  of  the  Church  Fi 
jBt  in  every  reipeot  ended.  That  theae  Tathera  submitted  in  a  mea 
of  the  philoMphf  of  Plato  la  unqueatioiied;  but  it  ia  susceptible  of  t 
iofliieiice  extetided,  and  whether  tt  was  direct  or  indirect.  That  oe 
Fathers  occupied  themselves  as  sdMlanwitb  the  works  of  Plato  could 
the  exertion  of  more  than  a  secondarj  influence  on  the  development 
and  Ghristian  philosophj — an  influence  which  has  often  been  over-rat* 
consequence  was  the  indirect  influence  which  Platonism  (and  Stolcii 
Alexaudrisn  form  and  in  their  comblnatioa  andblendin^with  Jewish  re 
ia  ahaplng  the  doctrine  cont^ed  la  the  New  Tettanwut  writings  of  P; 
Gospel,  and  bo,  in  consequence  of  the  canonical  importance  of  these  v 
ing  the  creed  of  all  Cbrislendoin.  Subsequentlj,  the  Ideas  thus  in 
tianitf,  having  become  oommoD  Christtan  property,  served  ai  pohits  of 
for  ftirther  studies. 
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apeolM,  nor  Individual,  naitlier  number,  nor  aocidsnt,  nor  bqj  tlung  t: 
of  anothsr  tiling  {Slrom.,  Y.  II,  12).  O11I7  the  Son,  who  U  the  pow 
Esther,  ii  poaitively  knowable  (Strmi.,  T.  1  laq.).  In  Clement's  u 
the  Scm,  the  Philonio  waTerlng  b«nTe«B  the  theoir  oT  ■ubordinatio 
above,  p.  231)  U  not  rullj'  oTsrooma. — The  Holy  Qhoat  occupiea  the  thi 
triad;  he  ia  the  energy  of  the  Woid,  just  aa  tha  Uood  ii  the  energy 
T.  U;   FML,  It  3). 

Of  the  ethical  preoepta  which  dement  laji  down  in  the  Patdagt 
liarly  worthy  of  notloe  which  relate  to  maniag«.  In  diatinctioa 
othera,  who  saw  in  marri^e  only  a  legaliied  aatiafaotion  of  an  anii 
barely  tolerated  it,  while  affinuiag  celibacy  *°  ^  morally  auperior  to  ji 
&Tcr  of  the  opposite  view  to  the  example  of  aeveril  of  the  Apoetb 
Philip,  who  were  married;  he  meets  the  argument  drawn  Ihim  the  ( 
aajing  that  Christ's  bride  was  the  Chnrdi,  and  that  he,  as  the  Son 
altogether  .exceptional  position,  and  arguea  that  it  Ig  jMoetettj  to  tit 
that  he  should  lire  in  wedlock,  beget  children,  and  not  allow  himself 
they  bring  bin  to  be  drawn  away  IVom  love  to  Ood,  but  eudure  and  o 
tions  arising  IW)m  diildmn,  wife,  domestics,  and  poBseasions  [Strom.. 
As  in  marriage,  so  in  tha  case  of  riches,  every  thing  dependB  on  a  mini 
ing  itaalf  pure  and  faithlU  in  every  situation  in  life,  independent  of 
master  of  its  own  interior  freedom  (t/^  i  miii6fitvoc  irftoiaiac ;  see,  es] 
the  oase  of  martyrdom,  again,  the  esaantlal  thing  is  not  the  set  of  coi 
fering,  as  such,  but  the  constsnt  and  suocessfiil  striving  to  purify  on* 
to  endure  resdily  all  that  the  Gonlession  of  Chrlitianitj  may  render  o» 
cha.  9  and  10). 

Origcn  (bom  x.  s.  186,  probably  at  Alexandria,  died  In  2M,  in  the 
was  educated  in  hia  eariy  youth  by  his  father  Leoaidas,  and  sfter 
Clement  of  Alexandria.  Familiar  with  the  Scriptures  fVom  liis  yout 
bimself,  as  lie  oame  to  maturity,  to  the  study  of  the  vrorks  of  the  ( 
especially  to  the  works  of  Plato,  Numeniua,  Ifoderatus,  Nicomschi 
Chtereaon,  Corautus,  ApoUophaoes,  and  others ;  he  then  attended,  tl 
not  till  after  bis  twenty-fillh  yesr,  the  school  of  Ammoniua  Ssocas,  t 
Platonism  (Forphyr.,  op.  Euseb.,  K  K,  VI.  19).  Orlgea  taufj^t  in  t> 
chiats  white  yet  very  young,  beginning  when  he  wss  eighteen  years 
the  year  133  to  quit  Alexandria,  he  lived  in  his  later  yearn  at  Ciesa 
his  writings,  which  ibr  the  most  part  are  explanatory  of  various  par 
ircpl  apxov  (coQceroine  tbs  fuadamental  doetHnea)— 4n  which  be,  flrst 
tbeologiana,  undertook  to  set  forth  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  Ih 
oonnection,  bat  which,  with  the  eioeptioa  of  a  few  &agments  presen 
has  come  dovm  to  ua  only  in  the  Latin  translation  of  RuBnus  (or,  rat 
of  Kuflnus,  tor  Ruflnua  altered  the  original  text,  so  as  to  solteu  dot 
heterodox  in  it) — snd  the  work  Contra  Ctltum — a  defence  of  Cbristia 
objections  of  a  Flatonistx-are  those  which  have  special  philosophical  si 

Before  Origen  there  existed  no  system  of  Christian  doctrine.  The  1 
tematio  presentation  were  contained  in  the  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Soman 
to  the  Hebrews.  The  necessity  of  reduiring  the  teaidiing*  of  the  Bible 
developed  in  the  course  of  the  controver^es  against  heretics  and  3 
systematic  form,  was  first  felt  by  the  tMchers  at  the  B(Aool  for  Csti 
going  to  work  to  meet  tbla  neoesslty,  were  guided  by  the  baptismal 
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Sefuta  Fidei.  In  Uie  writli^  of  Clement  the  subjects  of  his  Aiwit  are  loosely  eomtnned, 
the  trentlBes  disclose  no  pUn  fallowed  in  detail,  thej  are  onlj  labora  preparelory  to  a  b^s- 
tem.  Setting  out  with  these  materials,  Origen  laid  the  foundation  of  a  well-ordered 
■7Btem  of  ChristiaQ  dogmaa.  Tet  hia  order  waa  not  very  exact.  The  gain  of  a  ajatematio 
doctrinal  form  was,  however,  not  secured  without  subBtantUl  lou.  The  doctrines  relating 
to  the  pre-mundane  ezialcDce  of  God  being  placed  first,  in  the  regular  sdiolaatic  order, 
cwncealed  those  Itring  germi  seated  in  man's  religious  feeling  or  contained  in  the  hiator? 
of  religion,  which  might  otherwise  have  influenced  beoefldall/  the  hiatorical  development 
of  Chriitjaa  doctrine,  and  the  doctrine  of  Soteriolog;  was  led  comparatiTclf  undeveloped. 

Origen  says:  "The  Apostles  taught  onl/ what  waa  necesiarj;  many  doctlioes  were  not 
annoanoed  bj  them  with  perfect  distioctDeBS ;  they  left  the  more  precise  determination  and 
demonstration  of  many  dogmas  to  the  diaciplea  of  science,  who  were  to  build  up  a  scientific 
system  on  the  heais  of  the  given  articles  of  faith  "  {Ik  Princ,  Prae/.,  3  seq.).  The  principle 
that  a  syatsmatio  exposition  should  begin  with  the  consideration  of  that  which  is  naturallj 
first,  li  expressly  enoanced  by  Origen  (Tbni.  in  Jban.,  X.  1T8).  where,  in  an  allegorical  inter- 
pretation of  the  eating  of  the  flsheH,he  says:  in  eating,  one  should  begin  with  the  head,Ce^ 
one  should  set  out  ttom  the  highest  and  moat  Aindamental  doguias  concerning  the  heavenly, 
aod  should  slop  with  the  feet,  i,  a.,  should  end  with  those  doctrines  which  relate  to  that 
i«ahn  of  existence  which  is  farthest  removed  from  Its  heavenly  source,  whether  it  be  to 
that  which  is  moot  material  or  to  the  subterranean,  or  to  evil  spirits  and  impure  demons. 

The  order  of  presentation  in  the  four  books  respecting  fundamental  doctrines  is  (ac- 
cording to  the  outline  given  by  Redepenniog,  Orig.,  H.  21G)  as  followa:  "At  the  ohd- 
menoement  la  placed  the  doctrine  of  God,  the  eternal  aource  of  all  eiiatence,  aa  point  of 
departure  for  an  exposition  in  which  the  knowledge  of  the  easence  of  God  and  of  the 
unfoldings  of  that  essGnce  leads  on  to  the  genesis  of  the  etemal  in  the  world,  via.:  the 
created  spirits,  whose  fall  first  oocaaioned  the  creation  of  the  coarser  material  world.  This 
material  is  without  difScultj  ammged  around  the  ecdedastical  doctrines  of  the  Father. 
Son,  and  Spirit,  of  the  creation,  the  angela,  and  the  fall  of  man.  Alt  this  ia  contained  in 
the  first  boolc  of  Origen's  work  on  fundamental  doctrines.  In  the  second  book  we  set  foot 
upon  the  earth  as  it  now  is ;  we  see  it  arising  out  of  an  ante-mundane  though  not  abso- 
lutely eternal  matter,  in  tine,  in  which  it  is  to  lead  its  changing  existence  until  the  restora- 
tion and  emancipation  of  the  fallen  spirits.  Into  this  world  cornea  the  Son  of  God,  sent  by 
the  God  t^  the  Old  Testament,  who  is  no  other  than  the  Father  of  Jesus  Christ ;  we  hear 
of  the  incarnatiOD  of  the  Son,  of  the  Holy  Ghost  aa  he  goes  forth  from  the  Son  to  enter 
into  the  hearts  of  men,  of  the  psychical  in  man  In  distinction  troax  the  purely  spiritual  in 
hia,  of  the  puriQcation  and  restoration  of  the  psychical  man  by  judgment  and  punishment, 
and  of  eternal  salvation.  In  virtue  of  the  hwUenable  freedom  belonging  to  the  spirit,  it 
fights  its  way  upward  hi  the  face  of  the  evil  powers  of  the  spiritual  world  and  against 
temptations  from  within,  supported  by  Christ  himself  and  by  the  means  of  grace,  i  e.,  by  all 
the  gifts  and  operations  of  the  Holy  Ghost  This  freedom,  and  the  process  by  which  man 
becomes  fVee,  are  described  in  the  third  book.  The  fourth  book  is  distinct  Oom  the  T«et 
and  independent,  aa  containing  the  dootrina  of  the  bsais  on  which  the  doctrine  of  the  pre- 
ceding books  rests,  viz.,  the  revelation  made  in  Holy  Scripture"  (whereas  later  dogmatiBta 
have  been  accustomed  to  place  this  doctrine  before  the  other  contents  of  their  eyatems). 

Of  the  special  doctrines  of  Origen,  the  following  are  those  most  worthy  of  notice.  In 
opposition  to  the  Gnostics,  he,  lilie  Iremeus  and  others,  holds  it  to  be  apostolic  doctrine 
that  Qod,  who  crested  the  world  out  of  nothing,  is  at  once  Just  and  good,  the  author  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testamenta,  the  giver  of  the  law  and  the  Father  of  Joaua  Chriat,  who  vaa 
bom  of  the  Tiigin  through  the  mfiuence  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  became  man  by  hia  own 
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voluntarj  Belf-humtliation  (C«  Prine.,  I.  4).     He  conceivea  QuA  M       | 
MDce,  not  9re,  nor  liglit,  cor  breath,  but  as  abiolutelj  immaterUl  t 
iVJn^.,  L  96  Beq,).     Onl7  od  the  suppoaition  that  he  la  iminateria]  cat 
absolutelj  uDchatigeable,  for  all  that  U  material  ia  mutable,  diriaibl     i 
Prmc,  II.  184).     The  depths  or  the  diviiie  wisdom  and  knowle<%e  i 
eDtSr«  riillnew  of  the  divine  li^t  ia  acceaaNe  to  do  creature  (TSrm.  tn 
Ood  is  not  without  meaaur*  and  limit,  he  is  aelf-limitlng;  thoabaolute     i 
unable  to  oonceire  Hself  (Ibm.  f»  JlatiK,  XIII.  B<9).    Ood'a  omnipob 
goodneaa  and  wiadom  {C.  Cell.,  HL  49S}.     The  Son  la  alwaja  begottei    i 
In  the  ume  manner  in  which  light  alwaya  begeta  ita  own  luatre,  oi    . 
outward  from  the  mind,  without  causing  a  dirlaioa  of  the  latter  inl 
being  ieparated  ft^tn  the  mind  {De  Frine^  L  110  aeq.).     In  all  whic 
haa  the  Boa  partlcipatea,  and  in  Ihia  Bmae  a  communitf  of  esaenca 
ham  aud  the  Father;  jet  he  is  (i)e  Omt,  223)  not  ottlj  aa  an  indivldi    I 
another  being  than  the  Father,  a  aeoond  Qod  (c,  (kit.,  Y.  60S ;  Mrnpc    i 
Inferior  to  him  in  easenoe  (mr'  ovalov),  In  so  far  u  bia  exiatence  ia  odd    I 
on  that  of  the  Bother ;  he  la  9t6(,  but  not,  like  the  Father,  6  St6(,  hi    : 
but  hia  knowledge  of  the  Father  ia  leaa  perfect  than  1b  the  Father's 
(Tbm,  in  Joh.,  XXXII.  449).    As  being  a  copy,  he  la  inferior  to  th< 
related  to  the  Father  as  we  are  to  lum  (H-agm.  dt  princ,  I.  4) ;  at  leea 
which  the  Son  and  the  Spirit  tower  above  all  creaturea,  doea  the 
tiiemselves  {Tiim.  i»  Jo.,  XUL  33S).    In  relation  to  the  world,  the    t 
Ufa  idiuv  ( a.  OA.,  TI.  64).    In  the  unfolding  of  the  divine  unltj  In  ; 
U  the  Srat  term,  the  Spirit  the  womd,  ataoding  next  to  the  created  i 
belonging  to  the  Oodhead  as  the  laat  element  or  term  in  the  adorable    ' 
TL  133:  T^  irpoomwrrft  T/niiof).    The  Sfllrit  receiTea  aU  which  he  i 
the  Son,  aa  the  latter  also  receivea  all  from  the  Father ;  he  ia  the  m  : 
munion  with  Qod  and  the  Sou  {Dt  Princ,  IT.  3T4).     Later  in  order  tl  : 
but  not  later  In  time,  is  the  entire  world  of  spirits,  created  bj  the  wil 
numbering  more  than  we  can  calculate,  though  not  abaolutelj  innume 
319;  fhtjm.  cU  print.,  II.  6).    The  tine  will  come  when  all  ipiritual 
the  knowledge  of  (iod  hi  the  aame  perfect  meaaure  in  which  the  Son 
■hall  be  sons  of  Ood  In  the  same  manner  In  which  now  the  Onlf-beg< 
to  Jo.,  I.  11),  being  themaelveB  deified  through  participation  In  the  i 
{Tom.  in  Jo.,  II.  60 :  /'"^XV  ^  iutvoii  Bt&ntrof  dtowaiabitnoi),  so  that 
in  all  (Ai  n-tnc,  HL  318,  321). 

The  goodneM  of  Qod  oould  never  remain  InacUvs  nor  his  omnI, 
otfjects  for  his  government,  hence  the  creation  of  the  world  cannot  havi 
given  moment  of  tine,  but  most  be  oonoeived  as  without  beginning  ( 
There  have  been  no  Esona  in  which  no  worlds  existed.  This  present  worl 
had  a  commenoement,  and  is  subject  t«  decaj,  and  the  duntion  of  ei 
thereibre  (dnoe,  according  to  Orlgen,  the  number  of  the  mona  is  obvious 
is  limited ;  God  oould  not  foreknow  all  things  If  the  duratioa  of  the  n 
{Ibm.  in  JTolA.,  XIII.  669).  Qod  did  not  find  matter  alreadj  hi  existen 
communicate  shape  and  form  to  it,  but  he  himself  created  matter;  othe 
older  than  Qod,  must  have  provided  for  the  poaBibility  of  hli  eiprest 
material  forms,  or  a  happ;  accident  must  have  played  the  rdia  of  provU 
164).  Ood,  who  in  himself  is  spaceless,  is  bj  his  working  power  en 
the  world,  just  as  the  architect  I*  prasent  In  his  work,  or  sa  the  soul 
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lion,  ii  rrtpoded  throitgliout  tbe  bodir ;  oul;  Uuit  vbiid)  (a  e>U  is  not  fllted  b;  his  pre^eoc* 
IDt  Orat.,  p.  333  ;  Dc  /Vt'nc,  11.  172).  Ood  comM  down  U>  men,  not  in  iyux.  but  bj  hia 
proWdeDce  (C.  Celt,,  V.  £86).  The  creRted  human  apirit,  having  turned  awaj  ^m  the 
fulIneM  of  the  diriue  life,  was  placed  in  a  material  cnTiroameDt,  but  ia  IVee  lo  tbooce 
between  the  good  and  tlic  bad;  the  raeiilty  of  willing  and  the  power  which  men  mar  mv 
for  ?ixm1,  are  the  ^ft  of  God,  but  man 'a  decisiona  are  hia  own  work  Ttt  even  in  this  God 
nflbrdg  na  hiBjald  through  his  Holv  Spirit;  Mch  erf  our  a«ioo«  reeolti  from  a  nixture  of 
our  own  volition  and  of  divine  nuiKtnnce  (Dt  Prine..  Til.;  h  A.,  p.  S71 ;  In  MMJl,  XII. 
Gfll).  Evil  la  the  liiming'  awar  of  the  creatnrs  froni  the  fiillnes*  of  true  b«in|^  to  eiDpti- 
tiaaa  aod  noihingneas,  henre  a  privation :  life  in  ain  is  a  life  of  death  {De  /Vtnc,  L  10ft). 
The  cauae  of  evil  ia  neither  God  nor  matter,  but  that  free  aot  of  tnming  awa7  fWxD 
God,  wliich  Qod  did  not  commnnd,  hut  onlv  did  not  prevent  (G.  CW».,  TIT.  742).  In  tlio 
future  world  there  will  be  rewarda  and  piiniahmenta,  but  at  last  evil  ilFelf  muat  become 
ancillary  lo  good;  the  conaeqiiencei  of  evil  cannot  endure  until  after  the  end  of  the  world; 
at  tlie  end  of  all  thinga  will  take  place  tlie  Jpoiotorto™,  tha  reatomtion  of  nil  things  to 
unit;  with  Ood  {De  Princ.,  III.  312  teq.).  The  evil  spirit!,  at  their  head  the  devil.  tempC 
ua  as  much  as  is  necessary  that  we  mav  prove  oriraelves  (C.  Ckb.,  VI,  BBS);  but  even  they 
Br«  corrigible  and  shaH  be  redeemed  {De  Princ,  I.  166 ;  III.  2113).  Qood  angels  stand  at 
our  side;  at  last  love  brought  che  Logos  himeelf  down  to  ua,  and  led  him  1«  aiuiime  not 
only  a  human  body,  but  alao  a  complete,  rational,  human  soul  {De  Princ,  11.  6 :  IT.  331, 
To  Dumeroui  agee  of  the  world  the  Li^:o8  did  not  appear  himsdf ;  in  the  present  awn. 
whifdl  il  already  drawing  near  to  its  end,  be  has  come  down  as  a  Redeemer,  to  lead  all 
thbgs  back  to  Qod  {De  Princ,  IT.  17).  The  divine  Logos,  mightier  than  ain,  la  tbe  world- 
ledeeming  power;  through  him  the  Almighty  Ciod,  for  whom  nothing  la  irrctrievaUy  kMt, 
wiU  lead  all  m«n  back  to  fuU  and  blessed  life  {Di  Princ,  I.  109,  324).  The  object  of 
fliture  punishments  is  purification ;  as  by  fire,  ths  evQ  In  as  will  be  eitirpoted  more  quick]; 
Id  those  who  are  purest,  less  quickly  in  the  impure;  the  worst  ainuera  wilt  continus  in 
these  punishments,  as  in  their  hell,  till  the  end  of  time;  after  which  God  will  b«  all  in  all, 
being  tha  measure  and  the  form  of  all  the  motlona  of  the  souls,  who  only  tael  and  beludd 
him  (Dt  Princ,  UL  311). 

The  Holy  Scriptures  were  inspired  by  Qod,  and  contain  hia  word,  or  hia  revelationB. 
The  doctrine  contained  in  them  has  already  made  ita  way  as  Ferealed  truth  among  all 
peoples,  whereaa  tbe  philosophical  aystems  of  men,  with  all  their  proofs,  have  not  been 
able  to  gain  the  acceptance  of  a  single  people,  much  less  of  all  nations.  That  the  Scrip- 
ture* are  inspired  ia  tesUfied  not  only  by  the  faot  of  their  wide  propagation,  bnt  also  b; 
the  Impression  which  we  receive  in  reading  them;  for  we  then  feel  ourselves  touched  b; 
the  breath  of  the  Holy  Ohoat  Tlieae  Scriptures  oontain  pr»-emlnently  {vpapaufihuc) 
matter  of  inatmction,  and  inform  us  respecting  the  formation  of  the  world  and  other  my>- 
teries;  in  the  next  place,  they  famish  precepts  for  our  eonduot  The  Gospel  and  the 
Apoatollc  Epistles  stand  in  no  respect  behind  the  Iaw  and  the  Prophets.  The  Old  Testa- 
ment Is  unveiled  in  the  New.  Yet  the  New  Testament  is  itself  not  the  end  and  consnm- 
matlou  of  the  revelations  of  Ood,  but  it  U  related  to  the  conplete  truth  as  the  Old 
Testament  la  to  It ;  it  awaits  its  unveilii^  at  the  second  oomli^  of  Christ,  and  ia  only  « 
shadow  and  image  of  those  things  which  shall  be  after  the  end  of  the  present  period  of  the 
world ;  it  is  temporary  and  not  icmnutable,  and  will  raw  day  be  dianged  into  an  elenud 
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Oiijcen  calU  it,  not — after  tbe  mmner  of  his  predeceHWre,  inclu 
(which  desit^ialQE  for  him  0QI7  an  iDrerior  itage  of  knowledge),  but 
C.  CWi,VI.63B;  Set  nt  ft.,  p.  688;  ^lipio/ui  rw  eo^a<:  ar  Ujm  m 
p.  S3G).  Or^n  deBignates  the  allegorical  method  of  ioterprctatioi 
ordloBTj  metiiod  of  interpretation  or  iDterpreCatloa  proper,  u  the  sp 
the  Bomatic;  from  It  he  oocaaiotullj  diatioguiihea  also  moral  iaterprel 
paydiical  (0»  Pritic.,  IV.  69),  (In  reality,  allegorical  inter pretMion 
in  the  case  of  all  those  puaagea  In  which  the  biblical  writer  did 
aponk  allcgorlcallf — which  intention,  it  Eb  true,  the  Alexandrians  al 
-when  the  literal  sense  failed  to  edi^  IbemselTes— oolf  to  a  apedes  o 
}duting  on  the  occanon  of  Bible  paasages.) 

The  eclectic  Platonist,  Celsus,  Inoorrectly  auppoaed  b7  Origen  to 
therefore  to  be  distinguished  from  the  Epicurean  of  tlie  same  na 
170  A.  s.,  aud  is  mentioned  bj  Lucian  in  tlie  PAudomantia)  wrote 
Xiyo^  aitfi^  Bgainrt  the  Christians,  in  whkh  he  combats  Christla 
Jewish  and  partly  from  bis  own  pbDoaophical  staod-poiDt,  rMludng 
an  abortive  attempt  at  insurrection,  and  apposing  to  the  Christian  id< 
tlie  Idea  of  jusUce :  to  bitb  in  the  redemption  of  humanity,  faith  ii 
order  of  the  universe ;  to  the  doctrine  of  God  incaniBte,  the  idea  of  th 
wfaOM  influence  on  earthly  things  Is  exerted  only  IndlreiAly,  snd  to 
tion  of  the  body,  the  doctrine  of  the  nothingness  of  matter  and  of  th 
tbe  soul  alone.  Celsus  finds  tbe  cause  of  the  wide  acceptance  nf  CI 
and  hope  eidted  among  the  uncnltured  manses,  who  were  incapable 
Buous  conceptions,  by  threats  and  promises  with  reference  to  their  t 
retom,  Origen,  in  bU  reply,  written  at  the  request  of  his  (Hend  An 
reasonableness  and  demonstrableneaa  of  the  Christian  bith.  He  Ondi 
tisoily  in  tbe  fulfilled  propbedes  of  tbe  Old  Testament  (Contra  C 
mirades  which  were  daily  performed  on  tbe  sick  and  on  persona  poB: 
through  the  reading  of  tbe  Oospel  (A.,  I.  321  tt  oJ.),  In  the  Tictorious 
tianitj  and  its  sanctifying  pnwer,  end  In  the  consj^cuons  purl^  ol 
munitles  in  the  midat  of  general  corruption  (ib.,  I.  323;  III.  466). 
establish  the  ungje  dogmas  of  Christianity  m  subetantiallj  the  same  r 
apX""-  Ttie  right  of  the  Christian  communities  to  exist,  against  the 
founded  by  Origen  oa  the  law  of  nature,  which  is  given  by  God  ani 
written  law  {C.  OA.,  V.  604). 

The  later  adherents  of  Orthodoxy,  the  form  and  character  of  wMti 
influenced  by  the  doctrine  of  Origen  (see  above,  g  82,  end)  recognis 
the  services  rendered  by  him  to  Christianity,  and  yet  at  the  same 
receiving  with  favor  his  apologeUcal,  but  rejecting  his  systematic,  wori 
side,  Arians,  and  afterward  Pelagians,  appealed  to  him  as  an  anthoi 
lay  combined  (as  in  more  recent  times  in  the  writings  and  <r!ewa  of 
germs  of  opposed  theologicsl  syatems,  which  at  a  later  period  were 
pendent  development  The  same  Juatiman  who  (in  1.  u.  G29}  broke 
ITeo-PlatoniBta,  condemned  (abont  640)  Origenism  in  nine  anathepias. 

§  84.  Wbile  Cbristological  Bpecnlation  was  deve 
Hellenistic  tbeologianff,  the  Latin  teachers  of  the  Clin 
nence  more  eepeciall;  to  the  general  baais  of  the  CI 
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u  contained  in  the  belief  in  GoA  and  immortality,  as  also  to  anthro- 
pological and  ethical  questions.  MinatioB  Felix,  a  Homan  attorney, 
defended,  without  toachiug  on  Christoli^y,  the  belief  of  the  Chris- 
tians in  the  nnity  of  God.  He  Bought  to  show  that  this  belief  was 
held  bj  the  moat  distingmahed  pbiloeophen ;  he  combated  aliarply  the 
polytheism  of  the  popular  faith,  as  opposed  to  reason  aod  the  moral 
sense,  and  maintained,  against  various  objections,  the  Christian  doc- 
trines of  the  perishftbleneaa  of  the  world,  the  imperishability  of  the 
soul,  and  the  resurrection  of  the  body.  With  leas  el^ance  of  form,  bat 
greater  completeneea  of  detail,  and  yet  often  more  super^cially  than 
thoronghly,  the  same  theme  is  handled  by  AmobitiB,  who  also  pays 
acme  attention  to  the  Chridtological  question,  attempting  to  prove  the 
deity  of  Christ  by  his  miracles.  He  holds  the  belief  in  God's  exist- 
ence to  be  innate.  With  Justin  and  Ireneeus,  he  denies  the  natural 
Immortality  of  the  soul,  whose  nature  he  regards  as  intermediate  be- 
tween the  divine  and  material,  and  he  opposes  the  Platonic  ail- 
ments for  the  pre-cxtstence  and  post-existence  of  die  sonl,  reserving 
fais  favor  only  for  the  theological  and  moral  ai^ument.  The  rheto- 
rician Lactantins  unites  in  his  tbeologico-philosophical  writings  agree- 
ableness  of  form  and  Ciceronian  purity  of  style  with  a  tolerably 
comprehensive  and  exact  knowledge  of  his  subject-matter;  yet  his 
always  clear  and  facile  presentation  Bometimes  lacks  in  thoroaghneea 
and  profundity.  He  sets  the  Christian  doctrine  as  the  revealed  tmth 
over-against  the  polytheistic  religion  and  the  ante-Christian  phi- 
losophy, both  of  which  he  makes  war  upon  as  being  false  and  fer- 
nicious,  although  confessing  that  no  opinion  is  without  some  elements 
of  truth ;  but  affirming  that  he  only  can  rightly  point  out  these  ele- 
ments who  has  been  taught  of  God.  The  union  of  true  wisdom  with 
true  religion  is  the  end  which  he  seeks  to  farther  by  his  writings. 
The  rejection  of  polytheism,  the  recognition  of  the  unity  of  God,  and 
Obristology,  are  for  him  the  successive  stages  of  religions  knowledge. 
True  virtue  rests  on  tme  religion ;  its  end  is  not  itself,  but  eternal 
blessedness. 

Tb*  ipolotetlMl  work  of  HtDntlBa  Valli  wu  flnl  pablUb*d  witli  th*  mifc  ot  Anioblu  Adt.  Omttt 
(Rom,  1MI>,  II  being  uppMed  to  be  tbs  lut  (elgbtli)  book  of  the  latter  work ;  nnder  iu  pnprr  UUa 
of  MaHw,  wduewoFkot  UlnatlnB?e1li.ltvuant  edlt*dbTrruiBe]dwlD(Hel>le1ber(.lHI)X'ben 
In  the  edlUoD  ol  Anoblni  (Boni,  1088,  els.),  ud  In  mon  negnt  tliiiee  br  Undner  (lABfKnwlB,  ini), 
RuHwnm  (Uimbnr*,  ISH),  Uonll  (Zlkrleh.  18**).  Lbbkot  (wHk  ImuUdoB  ud  sommMUij.  IjAfAa, 
ISM),  hf  Pnne.  Oebler,  In  Oeredorf 'e  BOL  Patrtim  Xccim.  Lot  Ml.  (Lalpit^  INI),  Mid  br  J.  Esr«« 
(Pulwbara.  ISOi  «nd  floJlj  bj  Helm,  Vlenne.  18*7  (IMnboio,  p,  MS). 

Tbo  work  of  Imobloi.  AOntmu  0tntm.  wu  llrM  priM«l  M  Eome  Id  IMt ;  more  nemUr  U  bu  b«D 
psbllilied  (t  UlpUe,  Iftie^  edllHl  bjr  Juh.  Ooo.  Onllk,  it  Billi^  ISM,  edlM  b;  BUd•b^ud^  and  ta 
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'•MUpdfr.  «£  Za<;TaL  ZII^  sdllcd  b^  tniu  CMlir,  Ldpdi,  1U( 
KlDHiuiiii,  ^n»^  k.  /wnMw.  In  111*  FMIelBtpH.  ToL  XXTL  ISn.  pp.  Ml-8«. 
Tlw  wiHti  of  iMtutiiu,  of  vhloh  tfc*  JtuUM;.  iM«  **n  ib(  Bnt  to  ippiv  In  1 
BonjA,  I4T0  ■*<].,  rte.),  hftv*  Iwui  printed  toj  irft4n;  non  »emt  tdltloni  an  th 
(Letpalo.  ini),  J.  B.  La  Bnin  ud  NIs.  LeD(l*t-I>iirneBDr  (Puta.  1148),  O.  F.  Tiita 
TolL  X.  awl  XL  (Lalpris,  1S«I-MX  and  IB  J.  P.  itifu't  BU>L  (PKil,  1M4). 

The  altart  work  of  Moutins  Felii  (irho  lived  probablj  before  the 
oentur;,  and  in  tome  of  his  ide*i  Tolloirs  ia  the  path  of  TertollUuiX  ' 
neai  of  stfle  and  mildneea  of  epirft,  contaiiu  aa  acooaet  of  the  eonrei 
CMdliue  \)j  the  Cbrittien  OotaTlua.  CtedUue  ii^;e«,  dut  In  Tiew  of 
■pecting  ell  euiHS-terraatrial  tbioge,  neii  ehcnld  not  with  vain  aelf-f 
selves  to  Judge  reapectiug  them,  but  that  men  thould  retain  sad  reaped 
the  treditiom  of  their  ■DceBtore,  and  that,  If  they  will  philoeophixe, ' 
themaelvei,  like  Socrates,  to  the  things  which  relate  to  man,  while  i 
things  they  find,  with  Socratea  and  the  Academics,  their  true  wisdom  li 
their  ignorance.  Qii»d*vfntrl,Klh>iadno*.  Cbn/eMOc  JniperMasnimir 
replj  to  this  argumentation  (which,  of  course,  was  equally  good  for  n 
including  Chrisciaiiis,  whea  their  leligioD  should  once  have  become  domin 
Octavius  answers,  Brat,  b/  pointing  out  the  contradicUon  inTolved  in 
theontical  skepddsm  with  *ctaal  adhersnoe  to  a  trsditional  religion. 
the  requirement  of  self-knowledge,  but  ssaerts,  in  opposition  to  the  afllr 
respecting  the  IncognoseibiUty  of  the  transcendent,  that  in  the  uaiven 
intimately  united  to  each  other,  that  the  human  cannot  be  known  wtl 
nM  difiiutiUtB  Totimtin  dStftnler  txtuttrie,  ncKtu  hrnnanSatii),  Besld 
vius,  our  knowledge  of  Qod  is  not  so  unoertain;  such  knowledge  is 
beings  endowed  with  speech  and  reason,  and  it  resulta  for  us  IVom  our 
order  of  nature,  and  especially  from  oar  observation  of  the  adaptation  of  n 
structure  of  all  organii«d  beings,  and,  above  all.  In  man  (Quid  enimpobt 
lam  eoKftMvn,  tamqut  ptrapieimm,  ftium  taiia*  in  cotbtm  mttaitri*  et  jaaa 
tuAviveru,  quam  mss  aliguod  mtmen  jiraatantunmiu  msstu,  ^uo  fwtnfi 
ntmeakir,  atatm,  ffubenutur  t — ^>ta  pratciput  fomtu  noafr^M  putdtrituda 
fiixin;  nUiU  in  iomiut  membnrwm  ttt,  jnoil  non  tl  neetuilaiit  eataa  . 
somwntati  loUimmode  Diui,  »ed  it  parlibu*  rpnttJU).  The  unity  of  the  ordi 
the  unity  of  the  Deity.  Qod  la  infinite,  ahnighly,  and  eternal ;  before  tl 
lumaair  in  the  place  of  the  world  (AnitmmulumtOiiipMfiiitprvmfuruio). 
only  to  himself,  helng  eiaJted  beyond  the  reach  of  the  semses  and  the  und 
On  account  of  his  unity  he  needs  no  peculiar  or  spediying  name;  the  wot 
Even  to  the  popular  oonsciousnees  the  intuition  of  the  unity  of  the  divin 
Dot*  ddJeni,  etc);  it  Is  expressly  adcnowledged  by  nearly  all  phHoec^en 
who  denied  to  the  gods  actlvi^,  though  not  existence,  saw  a  unity  In 
reaognlzes  a  unique  divine  power,  the  Stoics  teach  the  doctrine  of  provid 
in  the  Timaau  altnost  like  a  Christian,  when  he  calls  Ood  the  ftther  a) 
world,  adding  that  he  Is  difflcult  to  be  known  snd  is  not  to  be  publtdy  p 
Chriatiuis,  too^  r^ard  Qod  as  the  btber  of  all  things,  and  they  prodain 
then,  when  they  are  called  on  to  bear  witneaa  to  his  truth.  In  this  v 
either  that  the  Christiana  are  j^oaophers,  or  that  the  philoeophers  vi 
tian.  The  gods  of  the  heathen  are  deified  kings  or  inventors.  The  fait 
should  not  determine  our  own;  the  ancients  were  crednlous  and  took  ] 
lous  narratives,  whldi  we  recognise  asbblea;  for  if  sudi  things  as  si«  i 
31 
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pluM,  they  would  >l«o  be  taking  place  lo-dajr ;  but  they  did  not  take  place,  beoanM  it  «>• 
iinpoiaible  that  tliej  should.  It  ia  fhe  poeta  who  moat  prejudice  the  iuleresta  of  truth, 
when  Ihej  ensnare  ua  iu  their  iweet  illusions ;  Plato  was  tight  Id  baDiabing  them ;  the 
m.rths  of  (he  heathen  rcligioas  are  lenient  toward  vice.  Impore  demooa,  aHumlD^  the  title 
ol  Goda,  have  tJm*  tecured  the  worahip  of  men.  The  true  Ood  ia  omnipreaeot :  «&if«r  man 
lantum  itabis  proximut,  ted  utfiitm  t*l;  nan  loUm  tn  pckIw  qiu,  tedtlin  *■'■«  vivitMo.  The 
world  ia  perialiabte,  nan  la  immortal.  God  will  renew  our  bodies,  juat  aa  in  the  actual 
economy  of  nature  all  thinga  are  periodically  renewed;  the  belief  that  the  soul  alme  is 
imniortal  is  a  hatf-truth;  the  doctrine  of  the  traDamlgratioit  of  aouls  is  a  table,  tboufch 
even  in  this  doctrine  there  is  contained  a  foreatiadowing  of  troth.  It  is  right  that  a  better 
lot  ahould  fall  to  the  Christiana  than  to  the  heathen,  for  not  to  know  God  ia  alone  auffi- 
(aeni  to  juatil^  punishment,  while  the  knowledge  of  Ood  is  a  ground  of  pardon;  beeides, 
the  moral  life  of  the  Chriatians  ia  better  than  that  of  the  heathen.  The  doctrine  of  divine 
predestination  is  not  in  contradiction  with  the  Justice  of  Ood  nor  with  human  freedom ;  for 
God  sees  beforehaud  what  will  be  the  charactora  of  men,  and  determines  their  fate  accord- 
ingly; faM  is  only  the  aentence  of  God  {Qtiii  twinn^ui  nt  fatmn,  gtiam  quod  (fa  muqvoqat 
ttMlruni  DeutfatUM.atl).  Suffering*  serve  to  teat  the  quality  of  Christians  and  to  conarra 
them  m  their  contests  with  adverae  powera  They  are  right  in  regaining  from  woridly 
pleasurea,  which  are  nf  doubtful  character  In  mors)  and  religious  regards. 

Id  the  work  written  aoon  after  300  by  Amoblns,  the  African,  "against  the  Hsathed'' 
(Advtmu  Gentet),  the  polytheism  of  the  popular  faith  is  opposed  in  a  manner  similar  to 
that  adopted  in  the  worii  of  Uinutius,  though  with  greater  fullnsM.  Amobius  denonnces 
polytheism  as  absurd  sod  immoral,  and  defenda  the  doctrine  of  the  one,  eternal  Ood.  in 
whom,  he  aays,  the  Hellenic  goda  themselvca.  In  caae  they  existed,  must  have  had  their 
origiD,  and  who  therefore  is  not  to  he  identified  with  Zeui,  the  son  of  Saturn.  Amobins 
enerj.-etic])lly  rejects  the  allefiorical  interpretation  of  the  myths  concerning  the  goda.  71w 
doubt  whether  the  higiiest  God  eiista  at  alt  he  oonsiders  (I.  31)  unworthy  of  refutation, 
since  the  belief  m  God  is  inborn  in  all  men;  even  the  brute  inimsls  and  the  plants,  if  they 
could  spcnk.  lEOuld  proclaim  God  ae  the  Lord  of  the  universe  (I.  33).  God  ia  infinite  and 
eternal,  the  place  and  space  of  all  thinga  (I.  31).  In  distinction  tuttn  Hinntins  Pelil,  how- 
ever, Amobius  seeks  also  to  answer  the  reproach  of  those  who  affirmed  that  Uie  gods  were 
■ngry  with  the  Christians,  not  because  they  worshiped  the  eternal  God,  but  becanse  they 
lidd  a  man  who  waa  cruciBed  as  a  criminal  to  be  a  Ood  (I-  36  seq.),  To  this  Amobius 
replies  thst  Christ  might  justly  be  called  God  on  account  of  the  benefita  conferred  by  him 
on  the  human  imce ;  he  was,  however,  atao  Ood  in  reality,  as  appeua  from  his  miracnlona 
works  aud  his  power  to  transform  the  opinions  and  charscUrt  of  men.  Arnobius  lays 
very  groat  weight  on  the  argument  from  miracles.  Philosophers,  he  says  {II.  IIX  lika 
Plato,  Crouius,  and  Numeniiiq  (cf.  above,  pp.  287-138),  whom  the  pagans  believe,  were 
perhaps  morally  pure,  and  learned  in  the  sciences,  but  they  could  not,  like  Clirist,  work 
miracles ;  they  could  not  calm  the  aea,  heat  the  bUnd,  eta,  and  consequcoCly  we  muat  regard 
Christ  aa  higher  tlian  they  and  give  more  credence  to  his  affirmations  concerning  hidden 
things  than  to  theirs.  In  respect  of  terrestri^  and  aupra-terrestrial  things,  oil  are  contpelled 
to  believe;  the  Clinstian  believes  Christ  (II.  S  aeq.).  It  waa  necessary  that  Christ  should 
appear  on  earth  aa  a  man,  because,  if  he  had  codm  down  to  it  in  his  original  nature,  he 
could  not  have  been  seen  by  men  nor  have  accompliahed  the  objects  of  his  mission. 
Arnobius  combats,  with  Justin,  the  Platonic  dootrine  that  the  human  soiil  is  by  nature 
Immortal,  and  particularly  the  opinion  that  Icnowted^  is  leminiscenoe ;  In  answer  to  the 
arTument  brought  forward  m  the  Jfene,  be  saya  tiiat  tiie  slare  who  answered  correctly  Ute 
geometrical  questions  of  Socrates,  did  so,  not  owing  to  a  knowledge  of  die  sKfa^alaeady 
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estitiog  in  him,  but  In  onueqneiiM  of  btelUgent  mBmOoii  (om  r 
pmfu)  and  of  the  methodfeal  inuiDBr  in  which  tb«  qoeitioiiB  were  | 
■nan  who  (mm  hk  birth  should  have  lived  in  complete  Mtltude  « 
Intellect  and  hj  no  meani  be  Qlled  with  notiona  of  aupra-terreatria; 
previous  life.  EqnaU;  false  ia  ttia  ojunion  of  Epicnrua  Uiat  the  m 
that  were  so,  it  would  ba  not  otilj  the  gTMteat  error,  but  fooliih  Ui 
pasBiona,  sinoe  thera  would  be  uo  future  reward  swatting  ua  for  bo  ' 
The  imniortali^,  which  heathen  pbiloaophera  infer  ftom  the  auppoM 
Boul,  ii  regarded  b7  the  Chriitiant  aa  a  ^  of  God'i  grace  (It,  33). 
Qod  oonBista,  not  in  bringing  offeringa,  but  hi  having  ri^t  view* 
[opinio  Ttlifioium  Jacit  ct  ngda  ds  dfi-u  mau,  VIL,  61  Or.). 

At  about  the  aame  tinie  when  Amobiua  wrote,  Flnnlanua  Lacb 
ftnd  Chriatian  convert,  ooupoaed  his  IrutUuHona  Divinat ;  of  this 
abridgment:  I^tiloTM  IHvinantm  Iniftlufioitum  ad  Ptntadmm  Jratrim 
Christ  was  bom,  in  round  nuoibert,  300  jaara  before  then,  ch.  i3).  < 
hia  are:  Liber  de  qpi^icin  Dti  ad  Demetriamen;  Dt  ira  Dei  liter;  Dt 
liber;  FragiiuaJa  and  Carmina.  Jerome  {CoL,  cb.  80)  catla  Lactaol 
biui;  yet  there  is  no  evidence  in  hia  writing*  of  hii  having  stoo 
.to  Amobiua.  In  the  IneL  Din.  (7.  1-4)  he  mentiona  particularlj  as 
tuHian,  UinutiuB  Felix,  and  C3rprian  (who  lived  200-168  a.  D.,  and 
the  unitf  of  the  Churdi,  and  to  whom  belong*  the  dictum :  habere 
palrem,  ftU  eecMam  not  habtt  matrtm),  but  not  Aniobius,  and  the 
shows  also,  apparent/,  no  signs  of  Amobianic  influence.  TertuUia 
in  the  matter  of  form;  of  Minutiua  Felix  he  make*  laudatory  mention, 
ahowB  that,  if  he  had  devoted  himself  solely  to  the  aubject  of  which 
have  been  able  fully  to  meet  all  its  requirements ;  but  Cyprian,  he 
that  is  too  mystical  for  the  spologetio  purpoie ;  he  (ails  in  his  meth 
since  his  appeal  to  the  authority  of  the  biblical  writings  could  carry 
believers,  t^ctcntius  evidently  composed  his  iTietittHonei  and  also  hi 
a  time  when  Christianity  had  not  jet  received  public  recognition;  t 
Btantine  aa  the  protector  of  the  Christians  were  inserted  in  his  prii 
himself  or  by  others  at  a  later  epoch.  The  work  De  op^tdo  Dei  \ 
Qod'a  existence  on  Ibe  adaptation*  seen  in  the  forms  of  the  organic  i 
which  I«ctaGtius  goes  into  very  minute  details.  In  the  JMMitiDm* 
not  only  to  demonstrate  the  right  of  Christianity  to  exist,  but  also  to  i 
tion  in  the  Chriatian  doctrine  itself  (TV.  I  seq. ;  Y.  4),  and  to  oombine 
polytheism  is  destroyed,  and  the  true  God  known  and,  in  his  qual 
with  the  religion  which  worships  bim  ax  Lord  of  ill ;  tnit  knowledgi 
cede  worship.  The  highest  {[ood  for  man  is  neither  pleasure,  whi 
eqjoy,  nor  even  virtue,  which  1*  only  the  way  to  it,  bat  religion.  For 
mous  with  JusUce,  but  joatice  is  piety,  and  piety  ia  the  reoognition  i 
God(Af<.,  IIL  11  seq.;  IV.  4 ;  T.  1).  Lactentioa  preanppoBes  hi  U 
the  De  vf^  Dei  he  demonstratea  in  l\ill),  as  sotnethin^  scarcely  ev 
rational  order  of  the  world  proves  the  existence  of  a  divine  provide: 
Ht  eaim  tarn  rvdii,  tarn  ferii  moribiu,  qui  (um,  oea&w  rw*  in  codxtm  I 
evpit  dei  prwidentii  rtgabtr  b«e  om»*  quad  armlar,  aSqaam  tamen 
rtnan  magnititdine,  tmrfK,  dupontiMM,  emtbintia,  vtSHa^  palATitiidi 
piisw  fieri  qui*  id,  quod  mimbUi  raii/me  eomtat,  eontOla  (nat'ort  aUgvo 
then  turns  to  the  demonstration  of  the  unity  of  Qod,  which  he  bilbn 
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«f  0«d  M  Ihft  etortul  Siurit  {JMt,  L  3 :  Hm*  MiWm,  fiii  erf  oefcnM  tnaM,  «ac  ooMtJ  •(£(■> 
parte  ptr/tctat  eontumntalaeyiit  vu-lnliial;  .  .  .  virluiit  auiem  parfecta  naiura  m  npotuitttt, 
in  fwo  tetum  ttt,  quam  w  «>,  in  fva  pan  txtgna  di  Into  at ;  Ikiu  vera,  tt  per/Klia  ttt,  vt  at 
iebA,  non  potMf  om  «M  sniM^  ■!  in  a>  nnt  omnta).  A  pLunli^  of  Gods  would  invalve  tba 
iLiiiiibllltf  or  the  diviiie  powor,  from  which  iu  perkh»bleiiea8  woald  follow.  SeT«nl  G«dt, 
if  tbej  •ilaWd,  might  will  oppoaita  thiogB,  whence  aontentialU  would  uiae  betwaea  than, 
whkh  would  destroy  the  order  of  the  world;  wij  oa  the  condition  of  a  vntJe  proridetioe 
eiistii^  ud  contrtdling  ell  the  parti  of  the  world,  can  the  whole  aubnit ;  hence  the  worid 
Buut  iwaeaaMll]'  be  dli«ct«d  by  the  will  of  one  being  (L  3).  As  the  human  body  ia  gen- 
•mod  by  one  apirit,  lo  the  world  by  God  (ibii.).  Beings  that  must  obey  the  one  Ood  are 
not  Oode  (iUd).  To  the  unity  of  Ood  bear  witn«ea  not  only  prophets  (L  4),  but  also  poet* 
and  phUoeophera — not  as  thou^  the  latter  had  rightly  known  the  truth,  but  becaoee  the 
power  of  truth  ia  ao  great  that  it  enlighteni  men  even  agunat  their  will  (J.  5) ;  ik>  philo- 
aophlcal  Kiiiool  ia  altogether  without  elements  of  truth  (Til.  1).  In  hit  at^e*!  to  the 
philoBOi^lcal  witneasea  to  tlie  unity  of  God,  Lactaatiua  evidently  foUowa  in  substance 
Hinutlus  FeUz;  both  of  them  draw  their  iuformstion  chiefly  fVom  (^cere's  wotk  Dt 
Hatara  Deervn;  but  Laotantiue  is  far  from  agreeing  with  JfinutiuB  Felix  in  hia  &Torabla 
judgment  of  philosophers,  for  he  sffirms,  with  TertuUian,  th&t  heathen  religion  and  phi- 
loBophy  are  each  false  and  mialeadiog,  and  places  them  in  ooutnst  with  the  truth  rerealed 
by  Ood  (L  1  i  III.  I  tt  j»au.),  employing  againat  the  philosophers  the  biblical  pn^osition 
that  the  wisdom  of  men  is  foolisbness  with  God.  The  third  book  of  the  Arf.  ia  ezpmaly 
deroted  la  showing  the  nullity  of  philoaophy  (phUoaophiam  gvoque  etltnden  quam  inata*  tt 
/aba  lit,  ui  enuti  trrort  sublatB  wiia*  foiejaeta  dorMco^  IIL  3.  PitOoao^ia  gvaerif  rnqnei' 
fioin,  MDs  ^pM  MpitnMa  a(  iMd.).  Philoaophymuat  he  cither  knowledge  or  opinion.  Knoid- 
edge  (and  here  the  pblloaophical  knowledge  of  nature,  natural  philoeopby,  ia  diieQy  meant) 
ia  unattainable  by  man ;  he  cannot  draw  it  out  of  hia  own  mind,  aince  the  power  to  do  this 
belmgs  only  to  God  and  not  to  man  (morfoJif  wiixra  nan  tapH  teisnMam  nux  fiMe  mimbI 
crfrinaKUf),' weknowQottbe  causes  of  things,  as  Socrates  and  the  Academlea  ri^tly  teaclL 
Bence  not  philosophy,  but  rsTelation,  oonducta  to  the  knowledge  of  truth.  Dialectic  ia 
useless  (III.  13).  In  Ethics  the  opinions  of  philosophers  differ  in  the  asms  manner  as  in 
Physics.  Id  order  to  choose  Irom  smong  them,  we  must  be  slready  wise,  whidi  yet  we 
were  to  leam  to  be  from  the  pbDosophers;  moreover,  the  skeptical  Acadenilo  admonishes 
us  never  to  believe  in  any  achool,  whereby  he  eridentty  deatroys  even  the  possibili^  of  our 
believing  in  hia  own  doctHnes.  What  remains,  therefora,  but  to  fly  to  the  giver  of  troe 
wiadom  T  ARer  his  relHitation  of  fslee  religion  and  philosophy,  I^ctantiua  turns  to  the 
expoaition  of  the  Christian  doctrine,  and  attempts  to  show  that  God  so  ordered  all  things 
fhtm  the  beginning,  that  as  the  end  of  the  world  (i.  «.,  the  eipiraUon  of  the  6,000  years  to 
which  its  duration  was  limited)  drew  near,  it  was  neoesssry  thst  the  Sou  of  Ood  should 
come  down  to  the  earth  and  sutTer,  in  order  to  bnild  up  a  temple  for  God  and  lead  hmd  to 
righteousness.  He  founds  the  belief  in  Christ  as  the  Logos  and  Son  of  God  mstnly  on  the 
testimony  of  the  prophets  (Jnrf.,  IV.).  Father  and  Son  are  one  God,  becauae  their  spirit 
and  will  are  one ;  the  Father  cannot  be  truly  worshiped  without  the  Sen  (IV.  39).  (Tba 
H(dy  Ghoet  la  not  reoognixed  by  Lactantiua  as  a  third  person  In  the  Godhead,  but  only  ai 
the  apirit  of  the  Father  and  the  Son.)  The  temple  of  God  erected  by  Christ  is  the  CathoUc 
Church  (AuL,  IT.  90).  Justice  consists  in  piety  and  equity;  piety  ia  ita  aource,  equi^, 
whlc4i  rests  on  the  reoognltian  of  the  essentia]  equality  of  men,  is  its  power  and  «netgy 
(V.  UV  Both  the  aonroe  and  thi  power  of  Justice  remaiited  hid  for  the  philoBopbers,  aince 
they  had  not  the  true  religion,  but  to  the  Christiana  they  have  beoome  known  by  i«T«la- 
tlon  (T.  16).    Tirtue  Is  (ho  hilOlling  of  the  divine  law,  or  the  true  worahip,  which  cosaiita. 
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not  In  HcrUioea,  but  hi  pore  intsntioiis  and  in  the  hilflUment  of  all  ol 
sod  m«i  (Hut,  Tt).  Not  tbe  auppretaion  of  the  pauionB,  nor  tl 
right  emplajment  of  them,  ia  the  part  of  virtue  (VL  16) ;  eveo  Go 
(Dt  Jra  DeCy  Justioe  has  beeo  clothed  bj  Qod  in  the  semblance  of 
point  to  the  mjBterious  natura  of  true  religion  j  juatioe  would  indee 
rewuxl  wia  reHrrod  for  virtue.  Plato  and  Arittotle  had  the  Uodab 
ing  rirtua;  but  thej  were  unable  to  accompUih  their  aim,  and  the 
Tain  and  uaelew,  beoiuM  tbej  were  nnaoquainted  with  the  doctrine 
contained  in  the  Holf  Scripturea;  they  erroneouHlj  imagined  that  tI 
on  ita  own  accouot,  and  that  it  had  its  ranrard  In  itaelT  alone  (A 


n  tt  qmim  <Is  t>irfK(«  ditpatant  quammt 
a  txp^aidam  ajant  tua  eauta;  ^ut  en 
aetema  et  immertaUii,  mtlb  modo  videnl ;  tit  ritnu  onatOnu  ad  home  p. 
virfufem  plant  ad  ifitttiftam  rtdigunL  Imt,  T.  18 :  virta  et  nurctdem 
piet  tt  viftt  ae  temper  vifebil;  quae  ti  taHai,  itthil  pdeet  m  rila  homi 
tittUum  videri  «im  gvan  viriiu,  JmL,  Ti.  9 :  nee  olikr  vtriw  qtmm  j 
pro  boat  potett,  qitam  ti  a/xrliiiaian  rwan  masdmo  iorui  penieti.  In  tl 
arriTea  at  Uie  oondusion  that  the  aoul  (whose  exiatence  ia  the  reai 
generaUon,  hut  of  diTine  creation,  Dt  Opi/.  Dti,  19)  ia  iminortBl, 
rewards  awut  the  Tirtuoua  in  the  fOtnre  world  (JniL,  V.  18),  withou 
be  useless.  The  worid  exists  for  num,  man  for  imnortaUty,  and  immo 
worship  of  God.  The  conTiction  of  man's  immortalitj  I^ctantius  see 
the  gronnd  of  tbe  toBtimonf  of  the  ScrfpCures,  snd  then  hy  argumaDti 
compel  belief  (Inet,  T  I.  1  leq.).  The  arguments  which  Plato  borrows 
and  the  intellectuality  of  the  aoul  aeem  to  him  inaulSdent,  ^nce  otb 
dted  against  them  (£ut.,  TH  S).  The  soul  can  exist  without  the  body 
poreal  T  It  will  continae  to  live  after  the  death  of  the  l>ody,  since  it  i 
and  worshi^dng  Qod,  the  Eternal ;  without  immortally  vlrtae  would 
which  it  in  fact  possesses,  nor  would  rice  rec^Te  the  punishment  whic 
10  aeq.).  Our  souls,  when  raised,  wiH  be  clothed  by  Qod  with  bod 
the  righteous  will  arise  to  beatific  life ;  at  the  seoond  reaurrectioQ  th 
betieviiig  will  be  reawaiiened,  and  that  to  eternal  torments  (VII.  30). 


SECOJTD  SECTION. 

Thb  Fatbibtto  Philo8opht  jutxb  ths  Covsou 

§  85,  After  the  Cbristian  religion  bad  attained  to  i 
pendence  and  snpremacj  in  the  Bomao  state,  and  t 
dt^mas  had  been  ecclesiastically  Banctionod  (at  the  ( 
A.  s.  S2K),  Christian  thought  directed  itself,  on  the  o 
more  special,  internal  elaboration  of  the  doctrinee 
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"been  defined  and  agreed  npon  in  general  tenuB,  and,  on  tiie  other,  to 
the  work  of  demonstrating  them  on  gronnds  either  of  Christtaa  or  of 
pbiloBophical  theology.  The  contests  between  heresy  aud  ortbodozj 
awakened  the  prodnctive  energy  of  thought.  Philoeophico-theologi- 
cal  specnlation  was  moat  cultivated  in  the  period  next  following  by 
the  school  of  Origen.  The  meet  prominent  representative  of  this  school 
iaGr^pry  of  Nysea  (831-394),  the  first,  who  (after  the  defence,  chiefly 
by  Atfaanasias  himself,  of  the  Christological  d<^ma  against  the  Arians 
and  Sabellians)  songht  to  eatablieh  by  rational  considerations  the  whole 
complex  of  orthodox  doctrines,  though,  at  the  same  time,  he  did  not 
n^lect  the  aigament  drawn  from  biblical  passages.  In  his  scientific 
method  Gr^ory  follows  Origen ;  but  he  adopted  the  doctrine  of  the 
latter,  only  in  so  far  as  it  i^reed  with  the  orthodox  dogmas ;  he  com- 
bats expressly  such  theorems  as  that  of  the  pre-existence  of  the  soul 
before  the  body,  and  deviates  fh>m  the  approved  faith  of  the  Chorch 
only  in  bis  leaning  toward  the  theory  of  a  final  restoration  of  all  things 
to  communion  with  God.  He  pays  particolar  attention  to  the  problems 
of  the  divine  Trinity  and  of  the  resurrection  of  man  to  renewed  life. 
Gregory  r^;ards  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  as  the  joet  mean  between 
Jewish  monotheism,  or  Monarcbianism,  and  pagan  polytheism.  To 
the  question,  why  three  divine  persons  are  not  three  Gods  rather  than 
one,  he  replies,  tliat  the  word  God  {Oso^y  designates  the  divine  essence, 
which  is  one,  and  not  the  person ;  his  investigations,  occasioned  by 
this  problem,  concerning  the  relation  of  the  divine  essence  to  the 
individnaU  in  the  Godhead,  are  in  a  certain  respect  an  anticipation 
of  the  Scholasticism  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  origin  of  the  hnman 
aool  is  simultaneons  with  that  of  the  body ;  it  is  everywhere  present 
in  its  body ;  it  survives  the  body,  and  has,  after  the  death  of  the 
latter,  a  spaceless  existence;  bat  it  has  the  power  to  find  again,  from 
amidst  the  whole  mass  of  existing  matter,  the  particles  which  be- 
longed to  its  body,  and  to  reappropriate  them,  bo  that  at  the  resnrrec- 
tion  it  will  again  clothe  itself  in  its  body.  Gr^ory  lays  great  weight 
on  hnman  freedom  in  the  matter  of  appropriating  the  means  of  salva- 
tion ;  only  on  condition  of  this  freedom,  he  argues,  can  we  be  oon- 
Tineed  of  God's  jostiee  in  the  acceptance  of  some  and  the  rejection 
of  others ;  God  foresaw  bow  each  man  would  decide,  and  determined 
hia  &te  accordingly.  Uoral  evil  is  the  only  real  evil ;  it  was  neoee- 
sary  in  view  of  hnman  freedom,  without  which  man  would  not  be 
essentially  superior  to  the  animaL    In  view  of  this  jostificatioa  of 
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the  maml  order  of  the  world,  Gr^fory  repels  the  Man 
between  a  good  and  a  bad  principle.  From  God's 
goodness  and  irom  the  negative  natnre  of  evil  follows 
tion  of  all  beings ;  punishment  serrea  for  pnrification 
no  place  left  for  evil,  when  the  will  of  God  is  trinmpl: 

Timmakt  at  Onftrj  at  Sf***  ta>*«  bna  pnUbbsd  U  part  bf  L.  SUknu  (B* 
othm;  *aKnpl«Ur*dlilBD,br  lIs»lliu(ParJi,init).  BlBfls  wark*  atUt  bara 
men,  Dotablr.  la  taecDt  tlioM,  tb*  iMafopwi  (w  U(  Smi  laul  Ma  JUnmMtm, 
ISST);  ■  MkcUoB  of  hia  moat  Impottaat  wiltliifi,  tagelhir  with  a  OErmiD  ttaula) 
bf  Oablar  (AMoOarli  ((«■  flrsAaanUar,  J.  TMI:  Grtgnr  vm  J>>n,  Voli.  I.-IV 
dialogna  ob  Uw  n/al  ud  tko  rMamoUaa,  vHh  Oarmui  tnDaUUaB  and  nlilcal  ta 
waipnUUkadatHallalD  IBM.  CanearnlDf  him  Inac  Knjip  ((Ti-afondai  Aiet^ 
JMMMpat,  Lripala,  1884).  Haraa  {Mtp.  dt  Gng.  Nym^  Lrrrian.  liK),  E.  W.  US) 
diK^riium  da  *«*<■<•  Htwq  «<  MlMlPoaU  *(  BiHs  (Mg*n<a<ui  emiNnie^ 
rtftkaUoU  im  MUgm  Ongtrif  w"  tlyma,  Bafaoibarf,  IStl). 

Tha  moit  Important  sdestifia  produetiooa  of  the  Oreek  Fathen  lui 
of  Origeu.  From  him  hit  diaciples  fnlwrited  espedall?  the  lore  for  1 
wliidi  tlw  reault  il  nuDifest  in  the  nnmerous  Imiutiona  oontaioed  In  tb 
portion  of  the  doctriDS  of  Orig«ii  which  diugreed  with  ths  then  tstj» 
ths  ChuToh,  or  wliatever  wai  belerodai  in  his  teachings,  they  eithsr 
tacitly  removed,  llethodius  of  Tyre  (about  aEK) — hit  eiunt  wrillnga 
pubiiihed,  bother  with  copious  damonatratlonR  of  the  Platonic  corres 
by  Albert  Jahn,  Bern,  1S6S;  in  Uigne'a  Faint.  Onrsiu  CompL,  hia  wot 
of  tlie  Oniek  Fathera),  although  In  other  reapacti  himaelf  a  Flatonlier, 
doctrioaa  of  ths  pre^eiistenoe  of  the  soul,  ita  fall  and  deaoent  Into  ttie  bo 
and  the  eternity  of  the  divine  creatire  work.  He  recommends  an  aaceti 
tion  la  rich  in  fandAil  analogiea.  In  the  later  period  of  the  existence  of 
"the  three  llghta  of  the  Church  of  Cappadocia " :  Baail  the  Great,  of 
Jahn,  Jafffnii  Flatonuaju,  Bern,  1838,  and  hia  jH»n<Kb«niMw>,  ibid,, 
MiegrajAla  de  SL  BaaiU,  Paris,  ISei),  hia  (Hand,  Gregory  of  Naziann 
pulpit  orator  and  theologian,  and  a  papil  of  Atbaoasiui  and  Baail's  broth 
of  ITyssa.  These  all  held  Origen  in  great  reverence;  Baail  and  Gre 
oommeaeed  preparing  an  antbology  of  lilt  writing*  under  the  tlUe  4 
rarclucal  talent  BaaU  wu  the  most  diitingutshed  of  the  three,  while  in 
eccletiastical  theolofj  and  aloquence,  Gregory  of  Nazlanien  waa  moi 
respect  of  the  philoeophical  demooatration  of  Chriatian  dogmas,  Grtgor 
most  ieaportaut  service,  for  whidi  retton  to  him  alone  a  more  detail) 
here  be  devoted.  Hitariua  of  Foitiera  (reapecting  whom  a  cetnprelieiia 
Tecently  been  publiahed  by  Reinkena,  Breslau,  186B),  the  diampioa  of 
the  West,  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  la  alto  rather  of  i 
hiatoiT  of  the  Church  than  for  that  of  philosophy,  and  the  same  maj 
Firmicua  l£atemua — who  wrote,  near  the  middle  of  the  fonHb  centur: 
winaa  fyUgiomtm  {td.  Oarl  Halm,  Vienna,  186B,  see  above,  p.  363),  in  • 
■ocular  authorities  to  an  energetio  persecution  of  tha  adheienta  of  lh( 
alao  of  Cyprian,  the  predeceasor  by  a  century  of  the  latter  ^red  30&-2b 
Church  teadien. 

it  ths  period  in  the  history  of  Chriatianity  at  which  we  have  now 
yAOi  CStriitlanitj  had  attained  to  political  •npremaqj  and  bad  beoome 
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bf  decree*  or  Councilt,  there  appeara,  together  vith  the  grester  orthodoxy  of  its  doctriiMi 
JD  point  of  obJectiTe  ezprsMioD,  K  bu  degree  of  flrmnen  or  at  leuC  of  directnew  in  the 
collections  of  its  lupporten  with  reference  to  theee  doctrinei.  Thii  ia  cdimcteriaticallj 
llluMrated  In  the  language  Dsed  by  Gregory  of  Nyiaa  in  hi*  "Dialogue  with  bia  eiater 
Uaorina  concerniBg  the  fieenrrectioii " — hmguege  which  he  indeed  admita  (o  be  Bomewhat 
imprudent  and  bold,  but  whldi  no  one  of  the  earlier  Church  Fathen  conld  have  oo- 
ployed,  namely:  "The  woida  of  Soriptnre  are  like  conunandmenta,  by  whidi  we  are 
fordldy  oonitrained  to  believe  in  the  eternal  duration  of  the  aoul ;  we  bafe  not  bem  cod- 
Tinoed  of  thii  doctrine  by  nUooal  demoaatiatlon,  but  in  this,  as  in  other  reqncta,  oar 
tninda  wem  aerrilelj  to  accept  throui^  fear  what  we  are  commanded  to  beliere,  and  not 
■pontBDeously  Impelled  to  assent  to  It "  (HL  p.  1S3  c,  ed.  Uorell).  Gregory,  it  ia  true,  ooa- 
demna  thia  langu^e  on  hia  part ;  but  in  that  which  followa  it  we  do  not  find  that  tha 
mental  attitnde  of  Oregory  ia,  for  example,  that  of  one  who  aeeka  merely  to  excite  anew 
and  to  confirm  a  &ith  founded  on  the  witness  of  the  divine  to  the  human  spirit,  a  faith 
directly  awakened  by  Scripture  and  preaching,  and  only  diminished  in  energy;  we  find 
nther  that  the  author  proceeda  to  furnish  the  required  rational  proofk,  and  thia,  too^ 
not  with  a  view  to  ralaing  to  knowledge  a  faith  already  fixed  and  sure  of  itaeU;  but  in 
order  to  prop  up  the  bith,  which  at  least  for  a  moment  waa  wavering,  and  to  restore  the 
lacking  conviction.  The  deductjona  of  the  writer  are  at  times  interrupted  by  an  appeal  to 
paasage*  of  Scripture  (which,  however,  are  ali^:orically  interpreted,  after  the  manner  of 
the  Alexandriana,  with  an  arbitrarinesa  limited  only  by  the  rule  of  laith  and  the  dogmatic 
oanon,  notwithstanding  the  unconditional  aubfection  whicb  Gregory  expressly  professea  to 
the  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  aee  lU.  10);  but  the  eonpleta  unity  oT  the  theological  and 
philosophical  points  of  view  disappeaia ;  QregoiyoflTyasais  the  repreaentative  of  the  aepa- 
ration  beginning,  in  his  time,  of  these  two  inlelleetual  forces,  theology  and  philosophy,  in  tbs 
sense  above  indicated.  I^ter  authors  (as  Augustine,  notably)  returned  indeed  to  tbe  order 
proclaimed  by  Clement,  and  made  their  thinking  dependent  on  their  faith,  yet  not  in  the 
sense  of  a  mere  restoration  of  the  earlier  form  of  religions  thought ;  Tram  the  tiine  when  a 
certun  body  of  doctrine  had  been  finally  defined,  the  imigediste  unity  of  the  proceasea  ot 
demonstration  and  definition  ceased  with  reference  to  It,  and  remained  confined  to  dogmas 
not  yet  defined,  and  then  began  the  new  direction  of  thought  to  the  work  of  the  rational 
Juatiicatlon  of  given  dogmas.  l>om  this  time  on,  (Ohrlstisn)  philMophy  becomes,  with 
referenoe  to  the  fundamental  dogmaa,  what  it  waa  in  the  Middle  Ages  wiUi  referenoe  to  all 
doctrines  (with  few  ezceptians),  the  hand-maid  ot  (not  tdentical  with)  thecdogy.  Tet  the 
boundary-line  is  by  no  means  altogether  distinct;  in  many  respects  tbe  diaraoter  of  the 
earlier  period  is  apparent  In  ths  following  one,  at>d  via  verso-  The  contrast  between  them 
appean  in  the  fullest  degree  when  the  two  first  Christian  centuries,  espeoitily  tbe  Apos- 
tolic and  Onoatic  periods,  are  oompared  with  that  medieval  period,  when  hierardjiam  and 
Bcholastidsm  reached  their  culminating  point;  in  the  intervening  centuries  the  contrast  is 
reduced  to  a  relative  difibrence  of  more  or  less. 

In  his  Myoc  '"'^XVixic  OregoTj  of  Nyssa  develops  tike  Christian  doctrine  In  syatematio 
Gonneotton.  The  belief  in  God  he  grounds  on  the  art  and  wisdom  displayed  in  the  order  of 
the  worid,  and  the  belief  in  the  unity  of  God,  on  the  perfection  whidi  must  belong  to  Ocd  in 
respect  of  power,  goodness,  wisdom,  eterni^,  and  all  oQier  attributes,  but  whicb  cduM  not 
exiat  if  there  were  several  Gods.  Blill,  continues  Gregory,  the  Christian  who  combats  the 
error  of  polytheism  has  need  to  exerdse  great  can,  lest,  in  ocntending  against  the  Hel- 
lenes, he  may  unwittingly  bll  ba<^  into  Judaism ;  for  the  Christian  doctrine  itself  admits  a 
distinction  of  hypostases  in  the  uni^  of  the  divine  nature.  God  had  a  I^goe,  R»  he  can- 
not be  without  reason.    But  this  Logos  cannot  be  merely  an  attribute  of  God,  it  nual  be 
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eoncelTed  ■■  a  Moond  penon.  To  this  more  exalted  conceptloii  of  t 
led  by  the  conalde  ration,  that  in  the  meaiure  in  which  Qod  ii  greatt 
dicatea  muat  also  be  higher  than  th«  homonTmoiu  ones  which  belon 
a  limited  one ;  our  diacouTae  haa  only  a  trandent  eiiitetioa.  But  the 
of  the  divine  Li^os  mutt  b«  indeitnictiUe  aod  eternal,  and  hence  i 
that  which  if  rational  cannot  be  conceived  as  lifbleaa  and  aoulleaa,  lil 
the  lire  of  the  word  of  Ood  must  be  an  independent  life  {aimfu^),  and 
ticJpation  ((u^  fUTOncla),  unoe  in  the  latter  caae  it  woold  loae  ita  eii 
there  ia  nothing  which  ha«  life  and  ia  deprived  of  will  j  therefore  thi 
tbe  faculty  of  will  {fpeoipcrm^  jiiva/uv}.  Again,  the  will  of  the  L 
^  hia  power,  aince  a  mixtaro  of  power  with  impotenoe  would  deitr 
win,  aa  being  diviite,  muat  be  alao  good  and  efBdent ;  but  from  the  a 
the  good  foUowa  the  realiration  of  the  Utter,  hence  the  bdni^ng  into 
and  BTtAilly  adjusted  world.  But  aince,  still  tUrther,  the  logical  ooni 
In  a  certain  sense  a  relative  one  {np6i  n),  the  word  iMii^  necossaril; 
hhn  who  (peaks  it,  it  followv  that,  together  with  the  Word,  the  Fat 
be  reoognized  aa  eiiiting  (oii  yip  Av  df  U7VC,  /if  rmr  La  U/oc). 
OUT  bith  avoids  equally  the  absutility  (anuria)  of  Jewish  monothein 
Word  life,  activity,  and  creative  power,  and  that  of  heathen  polythei 
edge  the  equality  in  nature  of  the  Word  anil  of  the  Father  of  the  Wot 
goodnesa  or  power  or  wisdom  or  eternity  or  fVeedom  Ihxn  evU,  dea 
lute  perfection  as  a  marlc  of  the  Father,  will  Sod  the  Xogoa,  whose  ei 
the  Psther,  marked  by  the  aame  attributea  (U/.  iwnix-  Prologue  1 
manner  Oregory  seeka  by  the  aoalogy  of  human  breath — which  indo 
Itmt  inbalod  and  exhaled  Are,  i  a.,  an  object  foreign  to  ua — to  demoi 
of  the  divine  Spirit  with  the  essence  of  Ood  and  the  Independence 
dup.  3).  In  this  doctrine  he  believes  the  proper  mean  between  Jud 
be  found:  from  the  Jewish  doctrine  the  unity  of  the  divine  naturi 
has  been  retained,  Troia  Helleniam,  the  distinction  into  hypostases  ( 
didcptvif,  iMd.,  chap.  3).  (That  the  aame  argumentation,  which  in  th 
only  on  the  double  aenae  of  imdaraaic,  via. :  a)  real  aubaiatence,  b)  ind 
not  ottnbutive  anbaiatenoe,  could  be  used  with  refisrenoe  to  eadi  of 
and  so,  for  tlie  oomptete  restoration  of  polythriam,  Oregory  leaves  u 
of  difikultles,  SLrislng  fWmi  this  view  of  the  topics  thus  Eir  tieated,  i 
arj  in  treatises  "Coucemii^  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ohoat,"  "On  tb 
Tritheiam,"  sad  "To  the  HeUenea,  IVom  the  Stand-point  of  the  Tin 
■TO."  In  the  laat-named  work  he  aaya :  If  the  name  Ood  aignifled  th 
whenever  we  speak  of  tbs  three  peraous  we  alicnld  neeesaarily  apei 
If  the  name  Ood  Indjeatea  the  eaaence  of  Ood,  then  «e  nfflnn  the 
God,  acGcnowledging,  aa  we  do,  th&t  the  essence  of  the  Holy  Triad 
fhot,  the  name  Ood  is  the  name  only  of  the  divine  eaaence.  If  It  ^ 
only  one  of  the  three  peraona  would  be  called  God,  just  as  only  one 
if  it  shoald  be  mid :  we  caH  Peter  and  Paul  and  Barnabas  three  men 
we  ahonld  be  eompellsd  to  do  if  the  word  nun  rigoified  the  nniversal 
and  not  rather  individual  human  eziatence  (t^  fp"^,  or  what  I 
•zact  expreaaion,  iSaa)r  oiolav) ;  and  if  It  be  said  that,  aootffding  to  t 
God,  like  the  word  man,  ought  to  be  eonridered  aa  denoting  separate,  i 
and  that  It  nost  be  eonfbaaed  that  there  are  three  Ooda  in  the  Ohrist 
adauUi  in  reply,  the  analogy,  but  Interprets  and  i^pllea  It  In  «  oob 
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humm  natars  could  not  receive  into  iUelf  the  divins,  la  founded  ot 
that  the  IneaTuatioa  of  the  Word  meaoa,  that  the  inflnitf  of  God 
limits  of  the  lleah  aa  in  a  veaael ;  on  the  contrarj,  the  (Uvine  nature 
having  been  so  onited  with  the  hotnao,  aa  flame  ia  vith  a  combuati 
tends  bejond  the  latter,  ai  alao  our  souls  overstep  Che  limits  of  c 
the  motions  of  thought  exteod  thenselvea  without  hindrance  tbroi 
(ch.  10).  For  the  rest,  the  manner  in  which  the  divine  nature  was  un 
passes  our  power  of  oomprehension,  although  we  are  not  permitted  U 
union  in  JesuB,on  sccount  of  the  miracles  which  he  wrought;  the  sup 
those  miracles  bears  witness  to  tholr  divliie  origin  (ch.  11  seq,).  A( 
ourselves  to  evil,  he,  who  of  his  goodness  sought  to  restore  us  to  lib> 
end  have  recourse  to  measures  of  arbitrarj  violence,  but  must  folio 
It  wsa  necessary,  therefbre,  that  a  ransom  should  be  paid,  which  s 
that  which  was  to  be  ransomed,  and  hence  it  was  necesaarj  that  tl 
surrender  himself  to  the  power  of  death.  His  goodness  moved  h 
justice  impelled  him  to  undertolie  the  redemption  by  the  way  of  ei 
were  reduced  to  bondage.  His  power  was  more  signally  displayed  b; 
it  would  have  been  had  he  remained  Id  his  glory,  and  the  act  of  I 
conflict  with  his  wisdom,  eternity,  or  <annipresenoe  (ch.  32  seq.).  By 
nature  within  the  human,  a  certain  deception  was  indeed  practiced 
for  the  latter,  as  himself  a  deceiver,  it  was  only  a  Just  recompene 
deceived  himself;  tha  great  adversary  must  himself  at  last  And  thi 
was  Just  and  salutary,  when  he  also  shall  have  been  puriSed,  and  a 
experience  the  benefit  of  the  incarnation  (ch.  IS).  It  was  necessary  th 
should  have  reached  its  lowest  point  before  the  work  of  salvation  c 
That,  however,  grace  through  faith  has  not  come  to  all  men  must 
account,  who  has  sent  forth  his  call  to  all  men,  but  (o  the  account 
if  God  were  to  break  down  our  opposition  by  violent  means,  the  virt 
uesa  of  human  conduct  would  be  destroyed  in  the  destruction  of  hum 
would  be  degraded  to  the  level  of  the  Irrational  brute  (ch.  30  seq.).  C 
to  show  how  it  was  worthy  of  God  that  he  should  die  on  the  cror 
shows  the  saving  nature  of  prayer  and  of  the  Christian  sacrament: 
essential  for  r^eneratioD  to  believe  that  Che  Eon  and  the  Spirit  are  nc 
of  like  nature  with  God  the  Father :  for  he  who  would  make  his  sal 
anything  created  would  trust  t«  an  imperfect  oature  and  one  itself  noi 
seq.;  cf.  the  treatise  on  the  Father,  S<m,  and  Holy  Ghoat,  p.  38,  d:  thi 
to  have  been  created  must  either  worship  a  creature,  which  is  idols 
him,  which  ia  unchristian  and  Jewish).  He  alone  has  truly  become 
gives  evidence  of  his  regeneration  by  volimtsrily  putting  away  fi 
(ch.4l}>. 

A  series  of  sntbropoh^oal  speculations  are  contained  in  the  work 
Han."  Biblical  propositions  are  combined  with  Aristotelian  and  FlaCi 
teleok^Cical  physiology.  The  possibility  of  the  creation  of  matter  by  1 
on  the  fact  that  matter  ia  only  the  unity  of  qualities  which  In  them 
(ch.  23  seq.).  Ifan  is  more  noble  than  the  rest  of  creation  (ch.  3). 
his  whole  body,  and  not  merely  a  single  part  of  It  (<^  11  seq.).  1 
the  same  time  with  the  body,  neither  before  nor  after  (eh.  28).  The 
time  be  reunited  with  its  body,  and,  once  purified  by  punishment,  will 
(cb.  11).     The  subject  of  ssdistolosy  is  discussed  by  Gregory  in 
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oeming  the  Bout  and  Xb»  BeanrroeUoti."  Faith  in  the  continued  eziitence  or  the  sonl 
after  death  Is  declared  to  be  neoeesarj  to  virtue,  gince  it  ii  only  on  the  condition  of  'man'a 
Altars  existenoe  that  virtue  hu  anj  advantage  over  pleasure  (p.  184,  a).  But  GregoiT 
does  not  (like  I^ctantiua)  proceed  at  onc«  to  conitmet  on  the  basis  of  this  neceisit7  a 
"moral"  argument  for  Immortality,  holding,  rather,  that  the  case  is  one  that  calls  for 
apecuUtive  or  sciontiflo  arguments.  To  the  olijoction  of  those  who  assert  that  the  nature 
of  the  Boul,  EiB  of  all  real  things,  !a  material,  he  repUea  that  the  truth  of  this  lioctrlDe 
wonld  involve  the  truth  of  Atheism,  but  that  Atheism  is  refbted  bj  the  fact  of  the  wise 
order  which  reigns  in  the  world,  and  that  the  spiritual  nature  of  Qod,  whidi  oumot  be 
denied,  proves  the  posBibilitf  of  hnmaterial  exiaUnce  (p.  184,  b  teq.)-  ^^  '"^T  ^^  ^^ 
same  right  conduds  fVom  the  phenomena  of  the  human  UScrocoam  to  the  actual  exiatence 
of  ta  immaterial  soul,  as  from  the  phenomeiu  of  the  world  as  a  whole  to  the  reallt;f  of 
Qod's  exiatence  (p.  188,  b  aeq.).  The  aoul  ia  deflned  hj  Gregory  aa  a  created  being,  having 
life,  the  power  of  thot^ht,  and,  so  long  as  it  Is  provided  with  the  proper  organs,  the  power 
of  aensuoua  perception  (p.  189;  c).  The  power  of  thought  ia  not  an  attribute  of  matter, 
ainoe,  were  It  otherwise,  matter  wonld  show  itself  endowed  with  it,  would,  for  example, 
combbe  ita  elements  ao  as  to  form  works  of  art  (p.  192,  b  seq.).  In  Its  subatantial  exist' 
enee,  as  separable  tmto  matter,  the  soul  is  like  God ;  but  this  Itkeness  does  not  extend 
to  the  point  of  identity ;  the  soul  only  resembles  God,  as  a  copy  resembles  its  original 
(p.  186,  a).  As  being  "simple  and  uncom pounded "  (dir^  xal  aabvOtref  ^n)  the  sonl 
iurvivea  the  dissolution  of  the  composite  body  {Bbyipiiia — p.  191,  c),  whose  Bcattered 
element*  It  continues  and  will  c<}ntiaue  to  accompany,  as  If  watting  over  Its  property, 
until  the  resurrection,  when  it  will  clothe  itself  in  them  anew  (p.  198,  b  acq.;  cf.  113,  a 
aeq.).  Anger  and  desire  do  not  belong  to  the  essence  or  the  soul,  but  sre  only  among-  its 
varying  states  (iriiA;  r^  ^batuf  koI  oiiiE  oieia) ;  they  are  not  originally  a  part  of  oaraelvea, 
and  we  oon  and  must  rid  ouraelvea  of  them  (p.  199,  c  seq.),  and  bring  them,  so  long  as 
they  continue  to  mark  our  community  with  the  brute  creation,  into  the  service  of  good  (p. 
204,  oseq.).  Hades,  which  the  soul  enters  after  Its  separation  f^om  the  world  of  seiiEe^ 
Lb  not  a  psrtlcnlar  place;  it  means  the  Invisible  (ri  i^ti  n  mi  iiMc,  p.  310,  a;  cC 
Plat,  Phaede,  p.  SO,  d);  those  passages  in  the  Bible  In  which  the  regions  under  the  earth 
are  alluded  to  are  explained  by  Oregoi;  as  not  literal  or  descriptive  of  real  localities,  but 
allegorical — althougrh  in  this  point  Gregory  would  not  atrenuously  resist  the  partisans  of 
the  opposite  interpretatlou,  rince  In  the  principal  point,  the  recognition  of  the  aout's  fbture 
existence,  he  and  they  agree  (p.  Ill,  a  seq.).  God  decrees  to  sinners  severe  and  long-con- 
tinued pains  in  eternity,  not  because  he  bates  them,  nor  fbr  the  salce  alone  of  puniEhing 
them,  but  for  their  Improvement,  which  latter  cannot  take  place  un^  the  sonl  has  under- 
gone a  painRil  purging  from  all  its  Impuritiea  (p.  !26,  b  seq.).  The  degree  of  pain  which 
must  thus  be  endured  by  each  one  is  necessarily  proportioned  to  the  measure  of  his 
wldiedness  (ill,  b).  When  the  process  of  purification  haa  been  completed,  the  better 
attrilHites  of  the  soul  appear,  imperialiability,  life,  honor,  grace,  glory,  power,  and,  in  short, 
all  that  belongs  to  human  nature  as  the  Image  of  divinity  (p.  360,  b).  In  this  sense  the 
resurrection  is  the  restoration  of  man  to  his  original  Btat&— as  Qrcgory  often  deflnea  it 
(arfirraolf  iorcii  i)  tit  ri  apxaiov  r^  fiacu^  ^/liiv  a7riwnrooTiia;[,  p.  362,  b<tai). 

The  doctrine  of  the  final  reunion  of  all  things  with  God  is  too  firmly  rooted  in  Gregory's 
oonoeption  of  the  negative  nature  and  limited  power  of  evil,  and  of  the  supremo  goodneES 
of  the  Qod  whose  punishments  aim  only  at  the  improvement  of  the  sinner,  to  admit  of  the 
pass^es  in  his  writings,  which  contain  this  doctrine,  being  regarded  as  Interpolations. 
Sxtdi,  according  to  the  report  of  Photius  (Bibl,  Cad.,  333),  the  Patriarch  Germanus  of  Con- 
Hantinople  (about  700)  pretended  that  they  were;  the  Patriarch  was  evidently  motcd 
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hj  the  apologetic  desire  to  aave  Qregory'i  orthodoxj.  Tet  It  m 
Gregory's  doctrioe  of  freedom,  u  excluding  all  compulaion  of  the  n 
goodnflH,  does  not  accord  well  with  the  theory  of  tlie  newBaary  le 
goodoMa;  on*  can  but  ngnt  the  •bMiiae  of  anj  attempt  to  remim 
contradlotiML 

Without  doubt  AuguetiDa  wu  a  more  hlgbl;  gUted  man  than  E 
genietic  nad  Qngoriwi  fonu  of  tsaching,  as  compared  with  the  Augustb 
thatess,  in  point  of  logic  and  moral  >[drit,  adTanti^B  peculiar  to  itse 
reached  by  the  Latin  Church  Fkther. 

g  86,  In  Angnstine  the  deTOlopment  of  ecclesiaaf 
the  Patristic  Period  reacbes  its  cnlminatiog  point.  . 
tinns  waa  bom  on  the  18th  of  November,  Id  the  yei 
Angoet  28,  430,  while  Bishop  of  Hippo  B^ns.  I 
heathen,  but  his  mother  was  a  Christian,  who  broa 
in  the  ChriBtian  faith.  He  snbBeqoentlj  espoased  t1 
Manichteans  and  prepared  himself  by  classicid  studies 
a  teacher  of  rhetoric.  After  a  skeptical  transition-p 
Platonic  and  Neo-Platonic  specnlations  had  prepai 
change,  he  was  won  over  by  Ambrosius  to  Catholic  Ch 
serrice  of  which  be  thenceforth  labored  aa  a  defender 
of  doctrines,  and  also  practically  as  a  priest  and  bisho 
Skepticism  of  the  Academics  Angnstine  niges  that 
knowledge  of  tmth  for  his  happiness,  that  it  is  not  ei 
inquire  and  to  donbt,  and  he  linde  a  foandation  for  all 
a  fonndation  invnlDerable  against  every  donbt,  in  the  c 
hare  of  onr  sensations,  feelings,  onr  willing,  and  think 
all  onr  psychical  processes.  From  the  nndeniable  ex 
seasioQ  by  man  of  some  truth,  be  conclndes  to  the  exit 
the  tmth  per  ae  ;  but  our  conviction  of  the  existence 
world  he  regards  as  only  an  irredstible  belief^  Con 
religion  and  philosophy,  Augustine  defends  the  doctr 
tiona  pecoliar  to  Christianity,  and  maintains,  in  pa] 
the  Neo-Platonists,  whom  he  rates  most  highly  amonj 
philosophers,  the  Christian  theses  that  salvation  is 
Christ  alone,  that  divine  worship  is  doe  to  no  other 
trinne  God,  since  he  created  all  things  himself,  and  did 
inferior  beings,  gods,  demons,  or  angels  to  create  the 
that  the  soul  with  its  body  will  rise  again  to  eten 
damnation,  but  will  not  return  periodically  to  renew 
earth ;  that  the  soul  does  not  exist  before  the  body,  am 
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is  not  the  prison  of  the  former,  bat  that  the  bodI  begins  to  exist  at  the 
same  time  with  the  body;  that  the  world  both  had  a  b^Dning  and 
is  pffliBhable,  and  that  only  God  and  the  souls  of  angels  and  men  are 
eternal. — Against  the  dualism  of  the  Manichsans,  who  regarded  good 
and  evil  as  eqnallj  pnmitive,  and  represented  a  portion  of  the  divine 
substance  as  having  entered  into  the  region  of  evil,  in  order  to  war 
against  and  conquer  it,  Augustine  defends  the  monism  of  the  good 
principle,  or  of  the  pnrelv  spiritual  Ood,  explaining  evil  as  a  mere 
n^ation  or  privation,  and  seeking  to  show  iVom  the  finiteness  of  the 
things  in  the  world,  and  from  their  difTering  d^rees  of  perfection, 
that  the  evils  in  the  world  are  Decesear;,  and  not  in  contradiction 
with  the  idea  of  creation ;  he  also  defends,  in  opposition  to  Mani- 
cliEeism  (and  Gnosticism  in  general),  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  the 
esaentia]  harmony  between  the  OM  and  New  Testaments.  Against 
the  Donatista,  Angnstine  maintains  the  nnity  of  the  Cbnrcli.  In 
opposition  to  Felagius  and  the  Pelagians,  he  asserts  that  divine  grace 
is  not  conditioned  on  human  worthiness,  and  maintains  the  doctrine 
of  absolute  predestination,  or,  that  from  the  mass  of  men  who,  throogh 
the  disobedience  of  Adam  (in  whom  all  mankind  were  present  poten- 
tially), have  sunk  into  corruption  and  sin,  some  are  chosen  by  the  free 
election  of  God  to  be  monuments  of  his  grace,  and  are  brought  to 
believe  and  be  saved,  while  the  greater  number,  as  monuments  of  his 
justice,  are  left  to  eternal  damnation.' 

Tbe  worlu  oT  SL  AnrDitint  wen  isoMlihed  at  Bwl  In  IKM,  ud  mbuquDtlr—vailtd  br  Etuaak-^n 
IMS-n  ud  IMS.  An  •dltloB  bj  ths  Lcvanimua  tluologi  ippund  it  Anlnrp  In  I&TT,  uoUmt,  by  Uw 
B*ii>il1cttiu»  tt  lh«  lUwiu  CuntrcgaUiiii,  iC  Puii,  iaS(-lTMI  (XU.  .V«l.  Aotnip.  1T(0-1;MX  u 
UDlher,  Intaon  neCDt  llmu,  ■!  Vtrix,  lBU-40.  Ot  Uis  nniiwrinii  wiitlnfi  nf  AagatOaa  th*  Oai^ 
((d.  ^trtotvp„  LcljHric,  1SD1)  ud  Dt  CivUaU  Dtt  (Leliale,  ISU.  Colafnt,  IBM,  LatpHe,  IMS).  b**> 
frrqnaDLI;  bniD  KllLtd  •epusldj;  KnblDgir'i  •dlMoo  vT  Uii  ActMdim  otl  Lanrtntium  at  /1d<,  ^v 
tt  OirilaU  (TUblnEag,  IHI)  It  diitlnxiilihiid  by  lU  erltlii^  auaneu.  CI.  Bnwh.  Mipar—  Amgmi^ttti 
Stetnmt,  DorpiC,  ISH.  In  lligne'i  Falr^  Ibe  woiki  at  Aupulln  rorm  ToIl  ZXXII.-XLVII.  nt  tba 
Idtla  FUbtt*.  Tit  ftmrth  Tolnmii  of  ■  Fnnch  Inwalitleii,  bihI*  nBdcr  (ha  dlneUon  of  Fi>n]<ml>t  nd 
K>uli.  uul  to  ha  eomplcied  In  flneon  Talnniea,  iippwitd  ti  UcHiUiibu,  In  IHA. 

Tht  BIcgraphf  qf  Aueiutliu,h^  Ut  ;<>nnger  (Hcnd  PoHldlni,  U  ta Im  foond  1b  in«t  (tf  tba  •4IUwm 
of  Aafutln'i  warlu(*(pedal]r  in  Vol.  X.nr  Iht  lUarlneMiltlai);  II  htth  ub  aomplHBsalta  Abcb*- 
tlna'i  awn  Cim/ttiinu.  Of  tba  nnmennii  modem  aorti  oa  Angnitlna,  tbc  puut  oompivhaulfa  wa  tbaaa 
of  a.  W.  Wln<r>  (  Vtmtek  tlntr  pragout.  Darttilluiif  dtt  Augtftit^tmui  ti,  Ptlagianitmiit.  Haiabiirg, 
ISn-SS),  Kloth  {Dtr  AtM^  KinAtiUtknr  AinnitUnt»,  Ali-ls-CbBpella,  ISM);  C.  BlBdaininn  {DtritlU^ 
Aug.,  ToL  I^  Bariln,  1»M ;  VuL  II.,  Lclpilo.  ISM;  Vol.  III.,  Onllbwald,  IMt).  Frladrleh  Bobrinfw.  1b  hi* 
GtmMllitt  i^  KinAt  OMtM  (L  8.  Zurich.  ISU,  pp.  tt-rU),  mi  Keuidar,  In  hli  CftMret  ni^org.  tmu 
vlthgrnt  fuDnauof  AufOmUna.  Ob  Anguitlna'i  dootrlaa  of  tlma.  at  FortU^  (Htldalbaif.  ISH) ;  on  Ua 
[isj-=hulogj':G.Bpu((AQj«bo^,I6M)«ndFarniHP»rH,lSm,MorfUlon,lS<»)i  on  hlilogle:  Pr»Ba(C»*A, 
dtt  LoQikim  Aiovfbmjt,  t.,  Lalp^e,  1SE£.  pp.  BU-«Ta):  on  hli  ductrloa  cf  e.ifnitlon :  Jac  Kartan  {Ctbtr 
dlt  BtdinUnff  dar  grtmnlnitiMn  itt  !i4lUfm  Avg^niu  and  dtt  htUiQVt  TiMun  •«  Ajutnajar 
dtngiteh.XnliBieatiiigiiaanffdtrtVUUMjAUaUrtintrVirnHiyfliettmtitMJi^'IttTt^'isaxtaa  NIcJih. 
Liidw.  eehAU(iMv<^<VWMn<  dt  orient  It  tiia  eojnUdmlt  hiitatol%aUtdetlrinaabotiti44>tltmt*i4a 
vindicata,  ««iuii.  jkUlcM,  llODaUr,  IMS);  oa  bli  doatrina  of  uU-kBowladca;  £.  U<lt*r  (.Aug.  otfiM 
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COf^tMplaBltaittiiunlUhHmiaiiunil  csiro'Nmu  fwimmfa  Intir  M  eoii0r) 
<lullf_l)anik.lSta):  on  UldogtHB«i>(llliUKlirw  In  KrLatlon  In  tbcdDstriB 
Zelltr(ln  Ikt  nteL ^ilirb„  Tti-tapni,  1854.  pp.  IM  wq.):  on  till  daetrtiw 
(BnllB,16CS);  na  hi*  <I«triBcnr  dad  u  tiinat:  Thtudor  Qiinptiir(ADeibiic| 
Uilarr:  Jot.  Rtlnkeiu  (fiduffliuHn.  ISM).  Of  Ibe  Dion  rwnt  FnBcli  » 
mnrinhardln  li  F.  yoarriHoH't  L«  PtMatefMt  dt  St.  AuffuMn.  Pirll.  IM 
Bnrta,  VH  Pntlmat  ^  Pu  Jfe,  ttOkatuM- in  St.  Atnniillnt,lltw  York, 


AugaBtlne'8  btber,  PatrictuH,  remained  a  heathen  until  ihort 
mother,  Monica,  wu  a  ChriBtian,  ami  eiorted  ■  profound  Influence  t 
at  Thasasco,  Uadaura,  and  Carthot^,  Augustine  followed  flrst  in 
Carthage  and  Rome,  and  {torn  3U-3SS  in  Uilao,  tfas  To<»tion  ot  i 
yot  his  Interest  alwa/a  centered  chiefly  in  thedogical  problems.  ' 
BValieiied  in  tbs  f oung  man,  who  had  been  addicted  to  Bcnsuou; 
philosophical  laquiry.  The  biblical  Scriptures  bilod  at  tliat  time, 
content,  to  aatisfy  hfm.  To  the  qneBtlon  of  the  origin  of  evil,  I 
seemed  to  him  to  furnish  the  most  •alisfkctorj-  anaver ;  the  supj 
seemed  to  bim,  also,  to  judge  more  correctly,  when  they  rejected 
contradicting  the  New,  than  did  the  Catholic  Church,  which  presv 
mony  of  all  bibliesl  vriUngs.  But  the  cantradictions  of  the  Manii 
and  with  astronomical  fbcts  graduallj  destroyed  his  Taith  in  it,  an 
and  more  toward  the  skepticism  of  the  Kow  Academy,  till  flnoll; 
reading  of  certain  writingt  of  (Plato  and)  Neo-Platontsta  (in  the  tra 
turned  him  in  tlie  direction  of  a  positive  faith,  and  the  preacliing  o 
Uitsn — which  be  had  attended  originally  only  on  account  of  the  rl 
the  style  of  (bat  orator— led  him  hack  to  the  Church.  The  allegwrit 
Old  Testament  remored  its  apparent  contradictions  with  the  Kew, 
notion  of  God  that  anthropomorphism  which  had  given  offbnse  t 
thought  of  the  harmony  of  the  diTinely -created  iiniTorae  in  nil  it 
from  dnalism.  Augustine  was  baptised  by  Ambrosius  at  Easter  in 
ho  returned  to  Africa,  became  In  3S1  priest  at  Hippo  Regius  and 
tlw  dignity  of  a  bishop  at  the  same  place  (flrst  as  assistant  trishop  < 
■nerwnrd  died).  He  waged  an  untiring  combat  against  the  Uanii 
Pelagians,  and  labored  for  the  oonflrmatioo  and  extension  of  the  Ce 
eonstanllf  more  atid  more  from  religious  philosophy  to  positive  dc 
the  iSth  of  August,  in  the  year  430. 

The  earliest  of  Augustine's  works,  written  In  his  Uaoichnan 
professions]  rhetoricisn,  and  entitled  Dt  AiIcAtd  tt  Apte,  is  lost  01 
earliest  is  that  directed  against  the  skepticism  of  the  Academics  (Con 
be  composed  before  his  baptism,  while  residing  at  Cassiciacum,  neai 
nf  3SC ;  at  the  tame  place  he  wrote  the  treatises  De  Beata  Tita  t 
Solilojvia,  and  after  his  return  to  Uilon,  but  also  before  his  baptlsti 
ABimae,  which  Is  the  sketch  of  a  continuation  of  the  SnIHoqtaa,  an 
Hero  also  he  t>ogan  to  write  works  on  Dialectio,  Rhetoric,  OeomoCry, 
Philosophy  (August,  R^roA,  I.  6).  Still,  the  gennineness  of  the  worl 
the  principles  of  dialectic  and  rhetoric,  published  among  his  writinga 
acootding  to  Ptantl's  showing,  the  Friiuipia  Diitlectiets  may  perb 
genuine,  while  the  supplementary  treatise  on  the  ten  categories  is 
perhaps  (as  Prantl  conjectures)  a  modiflcatton  of  Themlstius'  parapl 
of  Aristotle  (cC  W.  CreoeKus,  8.  Amtit  Avguttatt  dt  XH^ttHat  L 
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18S7,  for  the  argumentt  fai  fsTor  oT  ths  gsnuineiiMa  of  the  DiiOteiit  and  Hhdorie  at> 
tributed  to  Auguitloe,  >nd  for  the  ipuriouaneu  of  the  Orrnnmar,  together  with  emenda* 
tioni  of  the  text  of  the  Dialectk.  The  work  on  immartalit;  was  followed  by  Hiotber  on 
tbe  Ofiatntta  of  Oie  Slnl^  compooed  white  AufpiBtioe  waa  stopping  >t  Some,  oa  hia  Tetnm 
Smn  Uilan  to  AfHca;  thii  was  auoceededby  the  three  hooka  on  the  Freadomtf  0i»  WtU, 
d[i«cted  i^;>ii)at  the  Itaniehsan  BolatuHi  of  the  queaOon  of  the  origin  of  evil — of  whkA 
booka  he  wrote  the  two  latt  Id  AfHca — and  b;  the  works  on  the  Jbroli  of  Hu  CnOiolie 
CkarA  omt  on  Ou  Jforali  cf  tAt  JfimiaketHu,  which  were  likewiae  be^n  at  Borne;  at 
ISu^aate,  whither  ho  returned  in  38S,  he  oomposed,  unong  other  works,  the  fiooks  on  Miuie, 
the  work  Ai  Otnai  amira  MtuuduBoa — an  allegancal  interpretation  of  the  biblical  hiatory 
of  oreatlon — and  the  book  De  Vera  ReUgiant,  which  he  bad  already  prpjected  while  at 
OMaidacuEn  \  this  latter  work  was  an  attempt  to  develop  faith  into  knowledge.  Bis  works 
against  Uanichsism  are  the  i^  UtUOate  Ortdendi,  which  was  written  while  Auguatine  waa 
presbTter  at  Hippo,  the  Dt  tbu^ut  Animabua,  in  whidi  be  combats  the  doctrine  of  tbe 
union  of  a  good  end  a  bad  soul  in  man,  the  work  agsiaat  Adimanlut,  the  diadple  of  Hani, 
which  discusses  the  relation  of  the  Old  Testament  to  the  !few,  and  the  Ditpulatioii  vtA 
SMunatut;  In  the  period  of  Augustine's  presbjteriol  functiona,  &11  also— besides  nnmer* 
oua  expositions  of  the  books  of  Scripture,  induding  a  literal  interpretation  of  the  flrat 
part  of  Qenesia — a  discourse  coocemiDg  faith  and  Che  aj'mbot  or  confesaion  of  fUth,  nnd 
Ida  casnisticsl  work  on  lying.  Of  the  works  subsequentlj  composed  by  AugustuiD,  after 
be  waa  made  a  bishop,  the  greater  number  were  polemical  writing  aimed  gainst  tlia 
Doiutists  and  the  Pelagians,  being  written  in  the  former  case  in  defense  of  the  unity  of 
the  Church,  and  in  the  Utter  in  defense  of  the  dogma  of  original  sin  and  of  the  predeatiaa- 
don  of  man  by  the  free  grace  of  God ;  of  espedal  importance  are  the  works  on  the  IKnii^ 
(400-410)  and  OD  the  <%  ^  God  (t>t  Civilale  Dti),  the  latter  Augustine's  prindpal  work, 
begun  in  413,  completed  in  436.  The  Confanotui  were  written  about  400.  The  Rtb-ae- 
Winnv  were  written  by  Augustine  a  few  years  before  hia  death,  and  are  a  leviow  of  hia 
own  worka,  together  with  correctiTe  rsmarka,  which,  for  the  moat  part,  were  Intended  to 
restrict  those  of  bis  earlier  opinions  which  were  deemed  too  favorable  to  the  adences  and 
to  human  ftaedom,  so  as  to  make  them  airictly  aocordant  with  the  teaching  of  the  Church. 

^  The  knowledge  which  Aogustine  seeks  is  the  knowledge  of  Ood  and  of  himself  {S^ 
Mofftt.,  L  1 :  Oaim  a  ammarn  Kin  eupin.  KUIns  pha^  WOtl  omntno.  A.,  n.  4:  X>aa 
tarter  idtm,  noverun  me,  wntrim  lei)    Of  the  prindpsl  branches  of  philosophy,  ethics  or 

^  the  dootrlue  of  the  highest  good  rightly  fulflUa  its  task  only  when  it  finds  this  good  In  the 
enjoyment  of  Ood ;  dialectic  is  ralushle  as  an  iastrumental  sdence,  ss  the  doctrine  of  co^ 
nition,  teaching  how  to  teadi  and  how  to  learn  (De  Ord.,  n.,  38;  cf.  Ite  dm.  Dei,  VUL  10: 
raHaaatem  partem  Mtve  logieam,  m  qua  qaaeriiur,  gwmam  modd  veribu  perdpi  potnt};  phymica 
is  of  value  only  in  so  &r  oa  it  teachea  of  God,  the  supreme  cause;  otherwiae  it  ia  super- 
fluoua,  or  so  far  as  it  contributes  nothing  to  our  salvation  (Coi^en,,  T.  T:  (aolm  aalan  qai  (s 
tdtiUamiiSlanaciati  gut  vero  tt  le  tt  iOa  novif,  non  propter  iHa  beahor,  ltd  propter  tesofaas 
fcolw  («f;  A.,  X.  69:  hiac  ad  perecrvtanda  Kaiurae,  qtiae  praetrr  noe  <jf,  c^ierta  procedOur, 
jtus  idre  jiihit  prodafi.  In  opposition  to  the  thought  eipressed  in  his  early  work,  Da 
Ordiae  (IL  11,  16),  that  the  sciences  oonatitute  the  way  which  leads  us  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  order  which  reigns  in  sU  things,  and  consequeotly  to  the  knowledge  of  the  divina 
wisdom,  Augustine  observes  in  the  Retradaiionea  (I.  3.  3),  that  there  are  many  holy  roen 
who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  liberal  sciences,  aod  that  many  who  are  acquainted  with 
them  are  without  holinesa.  Science  profits  only  where  love  is,  otherwise  she  puHh  up. 
Humility  must  cure  us  of  the  impulse  to  seek  for  unproflCable  knowledge.  To  the  good 
angels  the  knowledge  of  material  things,  with  which  demons  are  pnCfed  up,  appears  mean 
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n  vith  the  lanctlfying  lora  of  ths  ImmalerUl  and  immn 
man  certain  knowledge  or  thingi  temponl  and  clungM^ile,  for  tli 
behold  the  Qrnt  cauoei  of  those  Ibiagt  ia  the  Word  of  God,  bj  irht 
{D«  Oit.  Dd,  JX.  12^  Thia  riaw  or  Auguitine  respecting  the  ralal 
n«B8  of  the  TariouB  sciences  eiaraised  a  dedsiTa  infliMDce  on  the  en 
tar  of  the  CbristiMi  world  of  the  Middle  AgM. 

"Wilh  his  opinion  of  phikwophj'  oorresponda  Auguatine's  JudgnM 
loBophera  befbre  Christ  (whkib  it  it  worth  while  to  reproduce  hen 
•cootlDt  of  ila  induenoe  in  lubsequent  times).  In  the  e^hth  book 
9) -he  giTea  a  aketch  of  the  "Itklie"  and  "Ionic"  philosophj' bi 
former  he  nndentinds  the  Pfthagoresn  philoeophr,  In  the  Utter  h 
of  Thalee,  An&xjmander,  AnaximenM,  and  his  two  pnpila  Anaiag< 
Whom,  he  aajt,  the  former  conceiTed  God  as  the  fashioner  of  m 
regarded  air  as  the  substance  in  which  the  divine  rraion  inhered 
disdples,  laTS  Auguatioe,  waa  Archelsut,  and  he  1«  said  to  have  b 
ratea,  who  (ch.  8)  first  limited  all  philosophj  to  ethica,  either  on  ac 
of  phjsics,  or,  aa  some,  who  were  more  dlapoMKl  to  tarcff  Socmtes, 
tkone  but  a  mind  ethicall/  purified  ^ould  vsntnra  on  the  inveetigatio 
la  which  the  censes  of  all  created  beings  lire  nnchangeaUe.  Of  thi 
Auguatioe  0017  mentions  brieBy  Ariatippus  and  Antiathenes,  and  then 
(ch.  4  seq.)  of  Plato  and  the  Neo-Plstonlats  sa  the  most  eminent  o: 
After  the  death  of  Socrates,  Flato  familiarized  himself  with  the  wis 
■nd  the  Pjthagoreani.  Hs  divided  philosophf  bto  rnanH*,  MoAirolL 
wpAia;  the  latter  belongs  prindpallj  (together  with  natural  phili 
(amiamplattiKk)  philosophj,  while  moral  philosophj  i*  equivalent  to 
loaophj.  Plato,  oontinuea  Auguatlne,  retained  in  hia  writing!  the  So 
oealing  his  own  opinions  to  that  extent,  that  it  la  diiOcult  to  know  wh 
respecting  the  most  important  subjects.  Augustine  prefers,  therefori 
the  later  Platoniats,  "  qui  Plntoum  oiarji  jHuietepliii  gaMm  l»ngt  red 
«lqnt  vtrariiu  MtliexlMt  afjM  teati  om*  fimt»  edAri«rt  iaudantur." 
Aristotle  among  the  Old  PUtonista,  but  adds  that  he  founded  a  "nda 
own,  distinct  (Vom  the  Academics;  he  was  t,"vir  MceSgnlu  ingeaii  et 
in^iir,tedmultoi/aeiUtaperaM"(I>eCiv.Dei,YJU.12).  Thelaterroll 
to  be  called,  not  academic*  nor  Peripatetics,  but  PlstoaUta,  pro-emine 
Plotlaua,  Porphjrj,  and  JsmUidias.  For  thorn  God  is  the  eotoa  «uAsi 
gtadi,  andtheimiDiiiD«n(U(ch.  1).  "No  pluloaophera  have  approached 
tbej"  (ch.  G).  Their  doctrine  ia  superior  to  the  "fsbulous  religion  "  0 
religion"  of  the  pagan  state,  nnd  the  "natural  religion"  of  all  other 
IncluiUng  that  of  the  Stoics,  who  thought  to  find  the  first  cause  of  all  t 
of  the  Epicureans,  who  found  the  same  In  the  atoms,  and  both  of  whi 
wars  too  sensuallBtic  in  their  theoriea  of  knowledge  and  too  little  theo 
In  searching  for  the  eternal  and  Immutable  God,  the  Plstonlsts,  with 
the  material  world  and  the  soul  and  the  realm  of  mutable  apirits  ( 
cimete  corpora  iratiMaeaiderant  gwursntu  J)*um ;  omttem  mumom  muta 
p^ntKendtmni  qaaertata  nnnnunn  Annn).  But  thej  separated  them 
M  held  bj  Christians,  In  pajing  reli^ous  veneration,  not  onlj  t< 
bnt  alM  to  inferior  deitiee  and  deniona,  who  are  not  creatora  (Dt  Oii 
Christian,  even  without  the  aid  of  philoa^hj,  Imows  from  the  Hoi; 
if  our  Creator,  our  teadier,  and  the  giver  of  grace  {O*  Civ.  Dti,  T] 
31 
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tluu  have  been  led,  io  their  utoniahmBat  at  tha  •grMOiMt  of  PUto'a  theologj  wilh 
thai  of  the  ScripturM,  to  the  betier  that,  while  be  wm  In  Xgjpt,  he  hwud  the  prophet  Jere- 
miah, or  eren  read  Che  prophetic  ScriptarsB ;  Auguitina  ooufeaBea  that  for  a  tuna  he  him- 
Mlf  entertainwl  that  opinioD  (etpreiaed  b;  him,  Ot  Doetr.  Chrut,  II.  eh.  39) ;  but  he  flndi 
(Dt  Oiv.Sri,  Yin.  11),  that  Plato  lived  couiderahlj  later  than  JeremLih;  he  holds  it  not 
impoiaibie  that  Plalo  made  himielf  acquainted  with  the  oonteata  of  the  biblical  vriuDga 
by  meaiii  of  an  hiterpreter,  and  thinhi  that  be  may  hare  drawn  hia  doctrine  of  the  immn- 
tabUitj  of  God  from  the  biblical  eipreBaiona :  Ega  turn  gtd  lum,  and  gai  tit,  mitS  «m  ad  ««• 
(Ezod.  iii  It);  jet  he  (ch.  12)  holdM  it  quite  aa  poaaibla  that  Plato  inferred  tba  eternal 
being  of  Qod  fhnn  the  contemplation  of  the  worid,  aooording  to  the  wordg  of  tba  Apostle 
(Rom.  i.  19  acq.).  The  Platonlita  were  not  altogether  without  a  knowledge  erm  of  tba 
Trioitr,  although  they  speak  of  three  Oodi  with  undiwipliDed  words  (Da  Oit.  Da,  X.  2»>. 
Bat  they  reject  the  doctrine  of  the  incarnation  of  the  immutable  Son  of  God,  and  do  not 
bcdleve  that  the  dirinB  teuon,  which  tbey  call  Karpmdf  vri-;,  took  on  itarif  a  human 
body  and  snfbred  the  death  of  the  croaa ;  for  thej  do  not  trul j  and  loyally  lore  wisdom 
and  Tirtiie,  they  datpiae  humility,  and  Qlnitrate  in  themaalTea  the  worda  of  the  prophet 
(laalah  zzix.  14):  ptrdam  K^iientiam  tdpiatium  tt  pradtntiam  pnidealimm  reprababo  (Dt 
Cit,  Da,  X,  18).  Tbeae  philoaot^iera  aaw,  tbou^  obscurely,  the  goal,  the  elemal  fatber- 
land ;  but  they  miaaed  their  way,  and  their  disciples  are  now  aahanked  to  leave  tba  school 
of  Plato  for  the  sdiool  of  Chrlat,  who  by  the  Holy  Ohost  gave  to  the  flsberman,  John,  the 
knowledge  of  the  Incarnate  Word  (A.,  (^  SS).  Kot  he  who,  following  reason,  lires 
according  to  human  eustoma,  but  only  he  who  autiijeeta  his  spirit  to  ttie  will  of  God  and 
follows  God's  commanda,  can  be  saved  (RdraeL.  I.  1,  I). 

In  the  earliest  of  his  extant  work*  AuguatlDO  seeks  to  demooatrate.  In  oppoaition  to  the 
Academics,  the  existence  of  a  necessary  element  in  knowledge^  It  is  a  characteristic 
ftatnre  of  bis  discussion  of  this  subject  that  be  does  not  begin  with  the  question  of  the 
origin  of  knowledge,  but  with  the  question,  whether  the  poasesaion  of  truth  is  one  of  our 
wants,  or  whether,  without  it,  happiness  la  possible;  or,  in  other  words,  that  he  prooeeda, 
in  the  first  instance,  not  genetloally,  but  Ideologically.  One  of  tlio  interlocutors,  the 
youtbfiil  Uoentlus,  defends  the  proposition,  that  the  mere  setreblng  for  truth  makes  us 
happy,  since  wisdom  or  the  liA  according  to  reaaon,  and  the  intellectual  perfection  of  man, 
OD  which  hia  happiness  depends,  consist,  at  laaK  during  bis  earthly  life,  not  in  the  poBSCM- 
aion,  but  in  the  loyal  and  unceasing  pursuit,  of  truth.  Trygetiua,  a  young  man  of  the 
same  age  with  Liceutiua,  afSrma,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  is  secesagTy  to  pewess  the  truth, 
since  oonstant  searching  without  finding  is  aynonymoua  with  erring.  UcentiuB  replies, 
that  error  ooniiata  ratlier  in  assenting  to  the  false  instead  of  Qm  true ;  that  seeking  is  not 
error,  but  rather  wisdom,  and  is,  as  it  were,  the  stiaight  way  of  life,  by  following  trhidi 
man  frees  hia  spirit  tram  the  entanglements  of  the  body,  so  fto  as  this  is  poaaible,  unitcit 
al!  its  powers  wilbia  itself,  and  becomes  at  the  end  of  hia  life  worthy  to  attain  his  true 
end,  the  enjoyment  of  divine,  aa  now  he  enjoys  human,  happiness.  Bnt  Aufrustiae  himself 
does  not  st  all  spprore  the  doctrine  of  Lioentiua.  He  affirms,  first,  that  without  the  true 
the  probable  is  unattainable,  which  yet  the  Academics  held  to  be  attainaUe,  and  then,  that 
the  true,  to  which  the  probable  Is  simllsr — this  similarity  constituting  the  essence  of  tbe 
probable— is  the  standard  by  which  the  probable  is  known.  He  then  remarks  that  no  <»«, 
certainly,  can  be  wise  without  wiedomj  and  that  every  definition  of  wisdom,  whicb  ex- 
cludes knowledge  troa  the  idea  of  wisdom  and  makes  the  latter  equivalent  to  tbe  mere 
coDfbasIon  of  ^norance,  and  to  abetiuence  tMm  all  assent.  Identifies  vrisdom  with  nuOity  or 
with  the  falssy  and  Is  therefore  antensUe.  (It  is  obvious  that  Augustine  here  lessee 
wisdom  in  the  aenae  of  a  "way  of  Uvtui^"   oat  of  cooaidetMion.)    But  if  knowledga 
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belong*  to  iriidmn,  then  it  bolcmga  alao  to  hippiaesi,  far  onlj  the 
who  lightlf  pretends  to  tlia  n*nie  of  the  wue  man  vithout  posM 
truth,  dr4wg  eround  himwlf  onlj  pitiable,  deeoiTod  folloirera,  n 
never  Onding,  with  mind  desolate  and  ioi^red  bj  oo  liring  breat 
euraing  Uieir  mialeaduig  guide*.  Besidea,  the  pretended  inabil 
knowledge  does  not  eziat,  on  whidi  the  Acddemici  found  tlieir  d 
alwi^  witlihold  their  aasent.  It  is  neitlier  true  that  the  imprei 
altogether  deceptire,  nor  that  thought  U  fnlljr  dependent  on  0 
knowledge  ia  arrived  at  even  in  phjaic*  and  ethic*  through  our  i 
the  neceuitf,  that  of  the  two  alternative*  or  *  oontndiotoc?  di^ui 
true  {tertutu  mAn  tain,  ant  wntin  ««•*  muwluin  out  oon  vnttm,  tt 
»mmtTi  (Mi  iifftnili,  etc).  In  the  work  Dt  Beaia  VOa,  Augustine  a 
no  one  can  be  hap[iy  who  i*  not  in  po**e«*iaQ  of  that  which  ho  wii 
oneaeek*  who  does  not  vrlBh  to  And;  he,  therefore,  who  leek*  tht 
i^  h*a  net  that  which  he  wishes  to  find,  and  i*  not  happy-  Ifor  ii 
man,  as  auch,  must  be  hspp/.  So,  too^  he  who  seeks  after  Ood,  hi 
grace,  which  leads  him,  but  has  not  jet  come  to  complete  wisdom 
.RCkDCtettniM*,  however,  Augustine  emphaiiias  rather  the  thought,  l 
is  not  to  be  expected  lill  the  future  lib. 

Seekii^,  in  opposition  to  Skeptiaam,  an  indubitable  certitude  a. 
for  all  philosophical  investigation,  Augustine  finds  It,  in  hi*  work  CI 
di^unctive  propoutioni,  on  the  one  hand,  and  remarka,  on  the  □ 
perception*  are  at  Iea«t  subjeoCivel/ true:  noli  jihw  ouentiri  fsan  u 
luadau,  et  noUa  doepf w  al  (  Cantrtt  Acad.,  III.  36),  and  in  the  nearly 
Beata  Vita  (ch.  1),  ha  lajs  down  the  priociple,  which  has  been  bo 
that  it  i*  impoaaible  to  doubt  ime'a  own  living  existence  a  prindplt 
fHui,  written  immBdiately  aftejrwBrd,  i*  expreised  in  this  fonn :  thot 
existence  of  the  thinker,  are  the  most  certain  of  all  thing*  (SvL,  II. 
idi  OK  It  t  Scio.  Dade  jnii  t  Jfado,  Sijnptieem  ie  ttniii  on  nmltip 
ttteitt  Jfetcie.  Cogilart  ta  tci*t  Sdo).  In  like  leuuier,  Augustim 
ArbHr.,  IL  1)  baai  the  possibility  of  our  being  deceived  {JaOi  po* 
existenoe,  and  make*  being,  life,  and  thought  co-ordioate.  Cf.  1 
noli  form  in,  in  te  reH,  u  inttriort  homiat  luiiHat  veriUu,  rt  ti  i 
vmerU,  Irantteeiult  tt  ipmun.  Ibid.  13:  onaat,  ^  ss  dnbitimtaii  n 
d  dt  hoc  re,  qwun  mt^ig^  ctrtnt  lA  Omnit  igitur  qui  titnim  tit  vt 
haltt  tierum  node  non  duliitei,  me  utlum,  verum  niti  tKrilait  ivrvm  Ml 
A  verilaU  dtiliitart,  gtU  potml  indEcMngu  dabUart.  De  IMaHale,  X.  ] 
aivaidi — on  tpiu — duUtotwruni  koTtuna ;  mtere  tt  Ivnfn  et  taeminitte 
cogilan  tt  tcirt  etjvdticart  gtit  dMIttt  quaadoquidtm  tCuvn  ti  dubita 
dvbOa  manual  H  Ad/Oat,  dabOan  tt  irtUUige,  ti  dMtat,  etrtut  csm 
si  daibHid,  teU  aa  newtre,  n  dahtiat,  judiaU  non  te  temere  rniiwftiii  o^ 
tuhH  taiin  tamtiovil  itttat,  qwuaid,  quodtibi  prettto  e^  me  mtaU  n, 
til,  juam  ijpta  tibL  In  Dt  Civ.  Dti,  XL  26,  Augustine  And*  a 
Trinity  in  the  triad  of  our  being,  our  knowledge  of  our  being 
regard  to  which  error  is  impoaaible  (notn  d  tumm  tt  not  tttt  noin 
dikfinau;  is  hit  emtem  bibiit  goat  dixi,  mJIa  not  JaltHat  vtriatmOi 
aiad  iSa  qnaa  forit  taO,  vSo  Mam  corpora  tangimMi,  .  .  .  faorum  am 
ii»  (aniilltmtM  imc  jam  cerportat  eotHatimn  veraomtu,  mtmoria  ta 
•risnm  dtiidmipt  OMietAuntir,  ted  ttue  «IIa  phatlatiantm  «*I  phaiu 
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fbrelgn  to  them  (A  Oiv.  Dti,  XL  ID.  3).  Id  the  Mine  nunner  it  U 
the  dtEtiaction  of  qiuliif  uiil  aubatuice,  and,  in  short,  of  all  the  (A 
inapplicable  to  him.    God  rails  under  no  one  of  the  oategoriM  {Dt 


aiM  indigentia  enaloreia,  tine  ffla  proeridMfem,  MM  Aabita  nmd 
nMfiw  Munt,  rint  fernpora  trnpOenutm,  tine  vOa  ml  mtUatitmc  fnul 
paUmltm).  Even  the  category  of  aubetanni  ia  not  properlj  applica 
In  the  higbett  eense  ta  or  has  reality  (Dt  Trin^  TIL  10 :  mtrgoi 
froprie  diemitar  nbikmtiae:  DeuM  aitlam  *i  nbtitKt  *t  nbttamtta  prop 
olffHAl  (am^umn  ia  tul^tda  ft  turn  ttt  timplae, — Mutt  fnanf/Mwn  a 
Uam  vocari,  ut  aomfaa  mUatiare  intMgaiat  CMentui  qmd  vat  ae 
AngaititM  prefer!  to  follow  the  terminolugj  of  the  Church  (tk 
hecausa  an  adequate  knowledge  of  God  and  tho  power  adeqaatel} 
tahiable  by  man  In  thia  earthly  Ufa  (Da  IKn.,  TIL  1 :  vtriui  cnin 
dMIw,  et  vtrva  tit,  guom  eoffUalvr).  It  may  be  queitioned  wheth* 
&m  respecting  bim  ii  literally  true  (De  TVui.,  V.  11;  cf.  Cai^^  Ji 
certainty  only  what  he  ia  not  (A  OnL,  IL.M,  4T);  yet  it  ta  no 
tege  to  be  able  to  deny  of  Ood  what  doe*  not  belong  to  him  (J 
we  had  no  knowledge  whatever  of  God  we  oould  not  Inroke  ai 
Tin,  IJ;  OBnfen.,1.1,  TIL  18.  God  Is,  ■«  w«*  rightly  percelred  an 
Flatouitla,  the  prindple  of  being  aikd  knowledge,  and  the  guidini 
TIL  ISj  Dt  a*.  Dti,  TUL  i).  He  U  the  light  in  whic^  we  i 
Ught  of  eternal  reaaon ;  what  we  know,  we  know  only  in  him  ( Coi 
IKk,  XIL  SI). 

Ood  ii  the  Triune.  Angnttine  oonfeaaei  hii  l>elief  in  the  Trii 
lished  by  AtbatiMiui  and  adopted  by  the  Church,  and  aeeka  by  rar 
the  conception  more  aooesaible  to  the  common  apprehenaion  {Dt 
mm  tt  tenamit  tt  fiddOar  pratdicamu*  qvod  Pcitr  gemierU  Terium, 
gtusm  /acta  aunt  enmiit,  imifotilimt  ISuan,  UHUf  wnim,  aebnmt  c 
mqutiUter  Icninn,  el  gued  ^irUui  Ktndut  mud  et  PatHi  tt  FUU  a 
MtanlialU  et coaekntua  omMnm,  atqaehoe  Munit  TrMtaaaitpn^ 
ct  URUi  Dm  propter  inatpoTobSem  A'rHtAitnn,  aieat  anw  mmijHita 
ontmpofmtom,  iti  tamai,  st  ttioM  {vom  dt  trngutU  gaatritur,  nmu 
MiuiQNitlw  OM  rtapondtaiuT,  gvmm  vtro  da  omaitMa  aimvi,  nan  tra 
aad  Hniu  Deia  onmfyotent;  teaUa  iM  eet  tn  (rOw  inteparabOit  wii'bu, 
enri).  Augnatine  doei  not  (with  Gregory  nS  Nyaaa,  Baailiua,  ai 
relation  of  the  three  dirioe  pertoDS  or  bypoetauna  to  the  unit 
«B  ^milar  to  the  relation  of  finite  Individuala  to  their  nnireraal  (i. 
Paul,  and  Bareabaa  to  the  eeaence  of  nun) ;  the  aubctanee  of  the  i 
and  oompletely  in  each  of  the  three  peraona  (Da  IVAl,  TO.  II). 
indeed,  decidedly  the  heresy  of  the  Sabellians,  who  with  tlw  imil 
affirmed  aleo  th«  unity  of  hia  peraon;  but  the  analogiea  whicli  he 
nature  of  the  Trinity  ere  taken  trota  the  sphere  of  individual  exii 
the  analogy  drawn  [Tom  the  combination  of  being,  life,  and  Imowle 
IL  t),  or,  aa  Auguatine  afterward  prefbrred  to  put  it,  the  ana 
bein^  knowledge,  and  lore  in  man  (Ox^at.,  XIIL  II;  Da  Trin. 
16),  or  tton  memoir,  UiougAt,  and  wlU,  or,  within  the  sphere 
■douaneca  of  eternity,  wisdom,  and  lore  oT  blesBedaeia  {Da  Avl 
also  the  analogy  to  the  Trinity  which  he  Qnda  In  all  oreal«d  thii 
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•nd  that  whidt  !■  otber  thtn  itaelf ;  iMnce  mtmorj,  Intdltct,  and  - 
sUutialit7  of  the  mind  (As  IHa.,  IX  4),  alUiough  the  hitter,  not  ii 
of  ■Demon',  intelleci,  and  Jove  (A.,  XT.  31).  Ail  ttnae  Ametioiia 
themwlTea,  the  underataudlng  eaa  know  itaalf^  meaiaiT  can  remsi 
nemfirj,  the  f^ee  tUI  can  maka  tiae  of  iti  bMdom  or  not  (i)a 
The  immortalitj  of  the  loul  foUowi  philoaophicallj  fVom  its  port 
^^oth,  and  trota  Iti  oaaantlal  nntoD  with  tbe  etemal  reason  and  iritt 
J)eImnt.An,,l  Mti-);  sin  roba  it  not  of  life,  bnt  onlj  of  bleoaedneii 
Tot  it  ia  faith  alone  which  authoriuB  the  hope  of  trne  immortalitj,  c 
(A  m«.,  XIII.  1 3).  (CC  Flato'a  atfunent  in  the  &p^  X.  p.  tOB,  iu 
the  natda,  aboTo,  p.  13S). 

Ibe  cauaa  of  evil  ig  to  be  found  in  the  will,  yihlt^  tonu  atide 
inferior,  or  in  the  pride  of  thoae  angela  and  man  who  tnmad  awa;  fn 
lot*  being,  to  themaelTet,  vboee  being  was  limited.  Not  that  the  ii 
bnt  to  decline  to  it  t>oin  the  higher  ia  eriL  The  evil  will  works  IL 
not  itself  moved  b/  mj  positive  cause ;  it  ha*  no  etmaa  offuieM,  bu 
(De  Civ.  Sti,  Xll.  6  seq.).  Evil  ia  not  a  substanoe  or  nature  (esse. 
nature  (the  esaenee)  and  of  the  good,  a  "defect,"  a  "priTation," 
inAractlon  of  Integrity,  of  beautj,  of  happiness,  of  virtuej  where  tli 
good  there  is  no  evil  (Am  eftumi  <t  aoa  mttert  mm  poitdf.  Evil,  thi 
as  an  adjunct  of  good,  and  that,  not  of  the  immutablj,  but  oni;  of  tl 
abaolute  good  Is  poaaible,  but  absolute  evil  is  impossible  {Dt  Civ. 
Such  WBB  Augustine's  chief  aiKument  against  Uanichieism,  whicli 
equallj  original  with  good,  and  that  It  constituted  a  second  essence 
good.  £vil,  continues  Augustine^  does  not  disturb  the  order  and  beau 
cannot  whollj  withdraw  Itself  flxHn  suk^jection  to  the  laws  of  God 
nnpunisbed,  end  the  punishment  of  It  ia  good,  inasiouch  as  thereby  J 
a  psinting  with  dark  colors  rightlj  diaUibuted  is  beautiful,  so  also 
beautiAd  for  him  who  has  power  to  view  them  all  at  one  glance, 
pieaence  of  sm,  although,  when  considered  separatelj,  their  beau 
d«fonait7  of  sin  (Ds  Civ.  iM,  XL  33;  XII.  l;  ct.J)e  Vara  RtL,  44: 
twrstu  cnatuTot  p«r  /uue  tria  incujpaiilu,  danutatwiism  peecatorvm,  «a 
per/KUmem  beabmim).  Ood  would  not  have  creBled  those  angels  i 
knew  beforehand  that  they  would  be  wicked,  if  he  had  not  also  kn 
subserve  the  ends  of  goodness;  the  whole  world  thus  consists,  like 
Oppomlions  (amJrorwnnn  efpotiUont  taieuti  jikkhiilado  cemponikir,  , 
To  these  considerations  Augustine  attached  so  great  •&  importano 
and  Oregorjr  of  If  jsaa  and  odiers,  he  believed  the  doctrine  of  a  { 
(or  "  restoration ")  nnneceatsrT-  In  s  theodicy. 

Ood  created  drat  the  angela— a  part  of  whom  remained  good,  i 
evil — and  then  the  visitile  world  and  man ;  the  angela  an  the  "  Ii) 
created  (i)e  CVv.  i>e^  XL  S).  Tbe  human  race  b^^  with  oDeman,cr> 
li/  God  (A.,  XII.  V).  Kot  only  they  err,  who  (like  Apuleiiis)  hold  th 
have  always  existed,  but  sleo  those,  who,  on  tbe  authority  of  ineredit 
be  historically  demonstrated  that  they  have  existed  many  tbousai 
appears  from  the  Holy  Scriptures  that  it  ia  not  fet  six  thousand 
created  (A.,  XII.  10).  The  shortnees  of  this  period  is  not  sufBcient 
statement  incredible;  for  if,  instead  of  six  thousand,  a  oountlesi  nut 
yean  had  passed  since  man's  cnation,  the  auubar  would  still  vanial 
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Ui«  prevkius  eternitj,  In  wluch  Qod  h*d  not  ctmM  n*n,  Into  BoAingneM — Ilk*  *  drop 
compared  with  the  oc«ui,  or  rftther  m  k  mumer  incompanblf  more  ataaohite  [&.,  XII.  IJ). 
The  (Stoic)  bsliof,  that  after  its  deatmction  the  world  la  renawed,  and  th^t  all  erenta  repeat 
tiieouelve*  ia  auooeMlTe  world-period«,  ia  altogether  falsa ;  Chriat  has  died  011I7  once,  and 
will  Dot  agaiD  enter  into  the  bonda  of  death,  and  we  ahaU  In  the  flitine  be  eteniallT'  in  the 
prewaoe  of  Qod  (it.,  XII.  13  aeq.). 

The  Itrat  man  contained,  not  Indeed  Tialbljr,  bat  in  the  foreknowledge  of  God,  tba 
gem  of  two  human  oommiuiltieB,  the  secular  state  and  the  citr  of  Gtol ;  for  fVom  him  wen 
to  spring  the  men,  of  i^hom  some  were  to  be  united  with  the  eril  angels  in  punishment 
knd  the  rest  with  the  good  angels  In  receiving  rewards,  aocordiiig  to  the  hidden,  j»t 
Just,  decree  of  Qod,  whose  graoe  cannot  be  unjuat,  and  whose  justice  cannot  be  ctuti  (Hi 
eta.  Dei,  SII.  21).  Through  the  fall  of  inkn,  which  was  the  reaolt  of  diaobetUMice  to  tlw 
divine  command,  man  became  aubject  to  death  aa  hia  just  punishment  (tb^  XIIL  1).  Of 
death,  however,  there  are  two  kinds,  namely,  the  death  of  the  body,  wbeo  the  soul  quin 
it,  and  the  death  of  the  aouli  when  It  Is  abandoned  of  Qod ;  the  latter  ia  not  an  abaoluta 
ceaiation  of  existence  and  life,  bat  tbe  ceaaation  of  life  fVon  Qod.  Death  in  the  lint  aemM 
is  indeed  in  itaelf  an  evil,  but  Ibr  the  good  It  works  only  good;  tbe  eecond  death,  whidi  ia 
the  nimnuini  ntaAtm,  oomea  onlj  to  the  had.  The  bodj,  aa  well  aa  the  soul,  of  man  ia  des- 
tined to  rise  sgain.  The  bodies  of  the  righteous  will  be  trsnsflgured  and  becomo  mora 
noble  than  was  the  bodj  of  the  first  man  beiore  the  (alL  The  bodies  or  the  widced,  on 
the  oontrarj,  will  be  |^ven  over  to  everlaatlng  suffering  (A.,  XIIL  3  seq.).  Since  Adam 
had  (i>nake&  Qod,  he  was  forsaken  of  Qod,  and  death  in  eveij  sense  was  the  punishment 
with  which  he  was  threatened  (it.,  XIIL  11,  IS);  volnntarily  depraved  and  Juatlj  ooo- 
demned,  he  begot  depraved  and  condemned  children ;  Ah'  we  were  all  in  him,  when  "  all  of 
ns  "  consisted  of  him  alone ;  the  form  In  whidi  we  were  to  live  as  individuals  had  not  jet 
been  «(««t«d  and  oommunlcated  to  us,  but  there  was  alreadj  existent  in  Adam  tlw  •aftwis 
wmiwilu  fVom  which  we  were  to  arise,  and  since  this  nature  was  stained  with  mn,  gina 
over  to  death,  and  justi;  condemned,  the  same  character  was  transmitted  to  the  posteii^ 
of  Adam.  Through  the  misuse  of  man's  IVee  yriU  arose  this  ^-^nged  misditef  whkli  ia 
leading  tbe  human  race,  radicallj  oorrupted,  through  a  series  of  suflerings  to  eternal  death, 
with  the  exception  only  of  those  who  are  redeemed  by  Ood's  grace  (A.,  ZUI.  U;  ct  S.XI. 
13:  hine  atuniiienagaieriihumanimatta  damnaia,  guoniaia  fui  hoe  printibu  wfoun^etiaa  ea 
fuot  ia  iOofaerai  radicata  ma  (tirp«  pomtw  Ml,  «(  naBlu  at  bwjiuto  dMbgui  i^fptido,  nin 
muerieordia  t(  indMla  gratKt  Wbtrtlvr).  These  theses  aeem  to  involve,  with  referenos  to 
the  origin  of  human  aouls,  the  doctrine  of  Qenerationism  or  Traducianism,  to  which  Angus- 
tine  was  in  fiict  inciined  on  sccount  of  hla  doctrine  of  original  sin ;  jet  he  never  took  ground 
deddedlj'  in  its  favor,  but  onlj  rejected  tbe  doctrine  of  pre-ezlstence  ss  erroneous,  and 
with  it  renounced  the  Platonic  doctrine  of  learning  ss  a  speoiea  of  reminiscence  {Dt  QtMiaL 
An.,  30} ;  nor  did  he  express  his  disapproval  of  Creationism,  acoording  to  whidi  each  soul 
is  the  result  of  a  special  creative  act  on  God's  part,  hut  remained  undecided  to  the  end 
{RttraeL,  I.  1.  3  seq. ;  cf.  Dt  TKk.,  Xli.  IS).  Adam  did  not  sin  from  a  motive  oT  mero 
sensual  pleasure,  but,  hke  the  angels,  from  pride  ifi>~,  XIT.  3  ;  13).  fiuman  nature,  ruined 
by  the  original  aio,  can  be  restored  only  by  Its  author  (XIV.  11).  For  the  purpose  of  this 
restoration  Christ  sppeared.  Looking  forward  to  redemption,  Qod  permitted  the  temptatiioi 
and  f^ll  of  the  first  man,  although  it  was  in  hia  power  to  eat;se  that  neither  ua  angel  nor  * 
man  should  aln;  but  he  would  not  remove  the  question  of  their  remaining  holy  or  becoming 
■lnf\il  ft'om  their  own  voluntary  decision,  in  order  'that  It  might  be  shown  how  much  evil 
their  pride  and  bow  mnch  good  his  graoe  could  accomplish  (XI7.  31).  Voluntary  servit-o 
ia  better  than  Involuntary ;  our  toiauon  Is  to  serve  Qod  freely  {»trsin  UhtralHer  Dta). 
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ThefrsedomorthttwiUiaonljbygraceaad  tn  it.  The  Srat  (lr«ed 
dom  ofAdam,  wutbe  ability  not  to  Bia  (pone  non  peeeore),  but  the  I 
the  saved,  will  be  the  inability  to  lia  (non  p«tu  pectart,  Dt  Can.  tt  C 
irill  is  made  bolj' :  the  will  followi  ^race  as  its  aerraiit.  It  ia  oertai 
x^  but  the  fact  UiaC  we  act,  that  we  believe,  will,  and  execute,  is  due 
cateo  to  us  the  necesaarj  active  powers.  Uan  does  Dothing  good,  exc 
Ing  causes  him  to  doit  Qod  himself  is  oar  might  (jwtsatM  HMlra  yd 
Grvtia  ChtitU,  16  tt  tU.).  The  doctrine  of  Pelagius  (who,  acoordii 
SaaeL,  di.  18,aa7s;  "praaeiA<UJ)eiu,guifiilitriMta>tt(mcHeliint>u 
talU  ar^ilriam  tt  idto  tot  ttnt*  vutitdi  ctmMlOulioiuia  m  ipaa  aua  praetc 
esse  praitemt,  ttegit^')  involves  a  mis^tpraheuuon  of  the  lact  that  tti 
oonditioDed  upon  the  irreaiatible  grace  of  Ood,  and  it  is  not  in  hannoi 
Cf.,  besides  the  above-mentioned  (p.  334)  vork  of  Wiggers,  especiall/ 
det  Ptlagiut,  Leipa.  IS4S;  and  Frisdr.  Worter,  Der  Fdagianitmrn  na 
•s(n«r  £<Are,Freib.  inBr^  1866.  AngtlBtlne's  last  works:  DePtaedet 
De  Dom  J'eratBeratitiae,  are  directed  against  the  semi-Pelaglaa  doct 
bj  Cassianua,  who  admitted  that  man  can  sccompliith  notliing  go 
ascribed  the  banning  of  everj  good  work,  which  God's  grace  aloi 
pletion,  to  the  free  will  of  man  himself,  and  could  not  admit  that  ( 
partioa  of  the  human  race  and  that  Christ  died  onl;  for  the  elei 
contrary,  matntdned  the  doctrine  of  aU-deteraiiDing,  antecedent  gr 
coraneDcement  of  good  in  man  is  dependent  on  such  grace.  St  ^ 
pare,  among  others.  Otto  Zodder,  Ootba,  18611,  and  A.  Thierrj,  £SL 
Paris,  1867)  says  in  the  Dialegiu  contra  Ptlagiaiut  (composed  A.  d.  41 
himself  in  lavor  of  good  or  evil,  but  it  is  only  with  the  assistance 
aoootnplish  the  good. 

God's  grace  having  fhnn  the  Ij^iinning  withdrawn  a  part  of  the  huj 
en!  ruin,  there  thus  arose  by  the  side  of  the  earthly  state,  the  slate 
Jiei,  XIV.  38).  Of  these  two  sodeties,  the  one  Is  predestinated  to  reij 
the  other  to  suffer  eternal  punishment  with  the  devil  (/Ml,  XV.  \).  T 
life  of  men  is  the  period  of  the  development  (txcumt)  of  these  twc 
Aagustine  distinguishes,  sometimes  three,  stKnetimes  six  periods  witl 
Uen  lived  at  first  without  law,  and  then  a>  attempt  was  made  by  tl 
of  this  world;  next  under  the  law,  when  opposition  was  attempted,  hu 
flnsUy,  under  grace,  the  period  of  opposition  and  victory.  But  of  the  s 
tends  IVom  Adam  to  Noah,  Oain  and  Abel  being  the  representatives  o 
ends  by  being  buried  up  in  the  fiood,  Just  ss,  in  the  history  of  Individ 
childhood  is  buried  in  oblivion.  The  second  period  extends  from  t 
may  be  eonpared  to  the  period  of  boyhood  in  man ;  as  a  punlshmei: 
tbe  conAinon  of  tongues  at  Babel  took  place,  only  the  people  of  Qo4i 
tive  language.  The  third  period  reachea  from  Abtvham  to  David,  an 
youth  of  humanity;  the  law  is  now  given,  but  atilt  more  distiof 
promises.  Tbe  fourth  period,  thst  of  tbe  manhood  of  humanity,  e 
the  Babylonish  captivity ;  it  ia  the  time  of  the  kings  and  prophets.  ' 
ths  time  Oom  the  Babylonish  osptivity  to  Christ ;  ptopbecT  now  cc 
humiliation  of  Israel  begins  precisely  at  the  time  when,  the  tempi 
and  the  nation  released  fVom  the  Babylonish  captivity,  it  hsd  hoped  I 
The  sixth  period  begins  with  Christ  and  will  end  with  all  earthly  hlsb 
grace,  of  the  struggle  and  victoij  of  believers,  and  tenniuates  with  i 
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etanul  Sabbath,  wh«n  all  BtrOKgliiig  will  and  in  repose  and  time  wUl  he  rwallowed  up  in 
•t«rmtf,  when  tbc  dtizeue  of  the  dirine  city  will  rejoioe  in  everlsatiog  salTBtion,  and  the 
oommonweilth  at  this  world  will  be  given  over  to  eternal  damnation,  oo  that  hiBtorj-  cknes 
with  a  Mparation  which  ia  irraTenuble  and  etertiaL  Auguatine  mads  the  histor?  of  the 
Iiraelitea  the  bsais  of  this  philoioph/  ot  hiatoiy,  and  according  to  its  periods  he  dotermiiied  . 
those  or  tbe  world's  hlstoiy  In  general.  Of  the  other  natioas  be  notices,  besides  the 
Oriental  natloDB,  espedalij  the  Greek— «tnoDg  whom,  be  says,  their  kings  introduced  tlM 
worship  of  false  gods  before  tbe  time  of  Joshua,  and  poets  deified  diBtinguished  men  and 
rnlers  or  natural  objects — and  the  Romans,  whose  hislorj  be  describes  as  beginning  coiitem- 
poraneously  with  the  destruction  of  the  Assjrian  nation,  while  the  prophets  were  living  in 
Israel.  Rome,  says  Augustloe,  WM  the  Western  Babylon,  stained  at  its  very  origin  br 
ftatricide,  and  gradually  increaaed  through  lust  of  dominion  and  arariee.  and  ihroogh 
oatenaible  virtues,  which  were,  ratter,  vices  (KIX.  ii),  to  an  unnatnnil,  g^antie  magni- 
tade.  In  the  time  of  ita  supremacy  over  the  nations,  Christ  wsa  to  be  bom,  in  irhom  the 
prophecHes  nude  to  the  people  of  Israel  find  their  accompliafameot,  and  all  noes  of  men  are 
blessed  (Dt  Civ.  Dei,  XV.  seq.). 

Augustine  distinguishes  seven  stadia  in  the  progress  of  the  iodiTidool  soul  to  God; 
but  it  ia  only  in  his  early  years  that  he  treated  of  this  subject.  In  defining  theao  stadia 
be  aasumes  the  Aristotelian  doctrine  as  his  guide,  but  (following  tbe  analogy  of  the  Seo- 
Platonic  doctrine  of  the  higher  virtues)  goes  further  than  that  doctrine  wonld  lead  him. 
The  stadia  are  marked  by :  I)  the  vegetative  forces,  S)  the  animal  fbrcea  (induding  n 
and  imagination),  3)  the  rational  force,  on  which  the  development  of  tbe  arts  and  » 
depends,  i)  virtue,  ss  the  puriflcalion  of  the  soul  attsined  by  struggling  sgninat  Bcnsud 
pleasure  and  by  futh  ia  Qod,  6)  security  is  goodness,  E)  attaining  unto  Gkid,  1)  the  eternal 
vision  of  Ood  (De  QiimL  An.,  12  seq.).  In  the  vision  of  God  we  arrive  at  complete  like- 
ness to  Qod,  whereby  we  do  not  indeed  beoome  Gods,  nor  liiie  God  himself,  but  his  image 
Is  restored  in  us  (Z)(  Trm^  XIII.  IS;  XIV.  U). 

Augustine  aombata  decidedly  and  in  numerous  pauages  the  doctrine,  that  all  pun- 
Uhments  are  intended  to  serve  merely  for  the  purification  of  those  who  are  puntalied: 
they  are  needed  as  a  proof  of  the  divine  justioe;  it  would  not  be  uiqust  if  all  men  were 
eternally  punished ;  but  since  the  divine  mercy  must  also  be  manifested,  eanie  are  saved, 
though  only  »  minority ;  the  far  larger  number  of  men  remain  under  punishment,  in  order  ' 
that  It  may  be  shown  what  waa  due  to  aU  {De  Civ.  DH,  XXL  12).  No  nan  of  sound  laiih 
can  Bay,  that  even  the  evil  angels  must  be  saved  through  God's  compassion,  for  which 
reason  also  the  Church  does  not  pray  for  them ;  but  he  who  should  be  led  by  a  miaplnced 
aympathy  to  believe  tn  the  Mlvatioo  of  all  men,  oa^t,  from  the  same  motive,  to  believe  in 
the  salvation  of  the  wldced  ai^ls  also;  the  Churdi  makes  request,  indeed,  for  all  men. 
but  only  because  she  does  not  know  with  certainty  of  any  individual,  whether  God  baa 
appointed  him  to  salvation  or  to  damnation,  and  because  the  time  for  saving  repentance  is 
■till  present;  if  she  knew  vrlth  certainty  who  they  are,  that  "pnudoHaalieuaHinulentKn 
ignern  irv  earn  diabt^,"  she  would  no  more  pray  for  them  than  for  the  devil  (De  Civ.  Dri, 
XXI.  24).  Thus  Augustine  mahitalna  the  dualism  of  good  and  evil  in  respect  of  the 
end  of  the  world'a  development  as  decidedly,  as,  in  opposing  ManichsLsm,  he  combats  the 
dualistlc  doctrine,  when  applied  to  the  principle  of  all  being  (which  doctrine  be  meets  with 
the  theory  of  a  gradation  in  the  orders  of  existences). 

§  87.  The  philosophy  of  the  Cbristiati  Church  in  the  Orient  was 
founded,  in  the  later  PatriBtic  period,  on  a  combination  of  Platonic 
and  Neo-Platonic   and,  to   Bomo  extent,  alao  of  Aristotelian  ideas 
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■with  CliriBtian  DogmaticB.     SjnefliuB  of  Cyrene,  boi 
hered,  even  after  bia  consecration  aa  a  Christian  priei 
the  essential,  fundamental  idea  of  Keo-FIatonism,  an 
portion  of  the  Christian  dogmas  which  was  not  in  » 
Trith  as  constituting  a  aacred  allegor;.     Nemeeing,  B 
in  Phcenicia,  and  prohablj  a  younger  contemporary  o 
Trise  stands,  in  bis  work  on  the  nature  of  the  soul,  oi 
the  Platonic  and  in  part  also  on  that  of  the  Aristote! 
teaching  the  pre-«xifitenc6  of  the  human  soul  and  the 
tion  of  the  world,  though  rejecting  other  Platonic 
defends  the  theory  of  the  freedom  of  the  will  against 
fatalism,     .^neas  of  Gaza,  on  the  contrary,  disputes 
**  Th£ophra«txia  "  (composed  about  487)  the  doctrine  o 
ence  of  the  human  soul,  as  also  that  of  the  eternity 
Among  the  opponents  of  the  latter  doctrine  in  the  sixi 
he  named  also  the  BiEhop  of  Mitylene,  Zacharias  8( 
the  commentator  of  Aristotle,  Johannes  Fhlloponus 
which  latter  person,  by  extending  the  Aristotelian  doc 
atantial  existence  is  to  be  predicated  in  the  fallest  sent 
viduals,  to  the  dogma  of  the  Trinity,  incurred  the 
Tritheiam.    To  the  period  when  Keo-Platonic  opinions 
be  received  only  under  the  garb  of  Christianity — proba 
the  fifth  century — ^belong  tlie  writings  which  their  aui 
.«s  the  work  of  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  of  Athens,  on 
diate  disciples  of  the  Apostles.     It  is  in  a  great  measu 
Speculation  contained  in  these  works  which  is  continu 
inga  of  MaximuB  the  Confessor  (580-663),  a  profound,  n 
gian.    John  of  Damascns,  who  lived  in  the  eighth  centu: 
work  on  the  "Souree  of  JCnowledge,"  a  brief  account  i 
telian)  Ontology,  then  a  refutation  of  heresies,  and  fii 
and  systematic  exposition  of  Orthodox  Dogmatica     1 
J'ohn  in  the  entire  work  is,  according  to  his  express  decl 
advance  anything  original,  bnt  only  to  sam  up  and  prt 
been  said  by  holy  and  learned  men. ,   Accordingly,  he  i 
for  the  further  development  of  Christian  doctrine,  which 
already  substantially  complete,  but  only  collocates  and 
tboughta  of  his  predecessors,  employing  philosophy,  ar 
cially  logic  and  ontology,  as  an  instrument  in  the  servic 
and  thus  illustrating  already  the  principle  of  Scholastic 
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I7TB1  it  most  not  proclaim  to  the  people  the  moit  mfaUrioua  of 
priority  of  tha  Monad  befbie  the  three  peraoul  of  the  Qodhead?), 
dlTided  without  diWsiOD,  barlug  Bnt«red  Into  matter,  the  world  thua  re 
motion.  The  H0I7  Qhoat  ii  praaent  also  in  those  who  fell  to  earth,  a 
ahall  raisa  them  up  again  to  haaven. 

NemeaiuK,  nrho  lived  about  A..  D.  ISO — according  to  othera,  400 — 00 
tially  the  Neo-PlatOQic  iland-polnt ;  the  Ariatoteiiati  element  in  his 
■ubordlnate  importance,  and  determinea  more  the  form  than  the  con 
phizing-.  Bib  inrefitlgationi  are  chietif  of  a  psjchoiogical  aature.  F< 
the  soul  [■  an  immaterial  sabatance,  invoWed  in  ioceaaant  and  aelf-prodi 
it  tbe  bod;  receives  its  motion.  The  aoul  existed  before  it  entered  the 
like  all  aupra-senaible  things.  It  !s  not  true  that  new  soula  are  coe 
•xlatence,  whether  bf  geneistion  or  bf  direct  creation.  The  opinion  ia 
world  Is  deatined  to  l>e  deitn^ed,  when  the  niunber  of  Bouls  ahall  havt 
God  will  not  destroj  what  has  been  well  put  together.  Nemesius  n 
the  doctrine  of  a  world-souI  and  of  the  nigration  of  the  human  aonl  ' 
of  animala.  In  considering  the  BOparate  faculties  of  the  aoul,  end  alao 
the  freedom  of  the  will,  Nemeslua  follows  largely  Aristotle.  Ever;  sp< 
•ays,  posse  Bsea  deflnlte  instincts,  brwMch  alone  its  actions  are  determii 
of  man  are  inSnitel;  varied.  Placed  midwaj  between  the  aenaible  ant 
worlda,  man'a  busineaa  ia  to  decide  bj  meana  of  his  reason  in  whic 
turn ;  that  is  his  ftvedom. 

^neaa  of  Oaza,  a  pupU  at  Alexandria  of  Hieroclea  the  Keo-Platouii 
Hitylene  approved  onl;  those  Neo-Flatonic  doctrines  which  were  1 
Chriatian  Dogma, 

In  the  same  limited  w«7,  Johannes  Philoponus  (whose  works  wei 
£00  and  610),  a  pupil  of  Ammonius  Hermin  (see  above,  g  10,  pp.  36B,  2f 
though  with  imperfect  auccoia,  to  follow  Artstolle.  He  laid  stress  ( 
Simpliciua  and  other  Nao-PlatoniaCs)  upon  the  difference  between  the  I 
telian  doctrines.  The  Ideas,  he  taught,  are  the  creative  tliouf  hta  of  Q< 
tTpes,  can  and  must  have  existed  before  their  temporal  copies. 

In  the  worka  ascribed  to  QionTsius  the  Areopagite  (Acts  xvlL  34),  v< 
have  been  first  Ksfaop  of  Athens,  the  attempt  is  made  to  blend  the  dom 
Flatonism  with  the  Christian  doctrine.  "  Alter  that  the  doctrine  of  th 
developed  and  had  become  the  common  property  of  all  believera,  there  \ 
tbia,  which  all,  inclu(Ung  the  most  auperflcial,  could  believe,  seemed  for 
dent,  and  who  sought  therelbre  for  a  lUth  t«8tlng  on  a  profounder  baala 
philosophy,  as  it  made  its  way  anew  and  more  extensively  than  ever 
Chriatians,  l\imiahed  necessarily  new  food  for  doubt  and  conaequeni 
(Bitter). 

The  first  mention  of  the  Areopagitio  writings  ia  found  in  a  letter  1 
Bishop  of  Haronia,  tn  which  he  refbrs  to  a  conrerence  that  had  beei 
tinople  in  the  year  632,  at  the  command  of  the  Emperor  Justinian — E; 
politan  of  Epheaua,  presiding — with  the  Severlaos  (Icnown  as  a 
Monophyaltea,  who  admitted  that  Chnst  was  urd  aipai  i/taobcuit  ftui', 
by  the  more  rigid  Monophysites  as  ^proXirpai),  The  Severinna  appea 
the  wricinga  of  Cyrillus,  Athanasius,  Eeiix,  Juiiui,  Oregoriua  Thaumati 
Dionysius  Areopagita  (whose  work  scarcely  touches  upon  the  question 
although  It  OMitains  aoma  of  the  «xpreHlonB  used  at  the  Coundl  of  Chi 
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ezpreMed  purpOM  of  the  author  being  ratlier  to  furtlwr  the  positiTe  dcTelopnent  of  dot- 
triD«  than  lo  caademn  oppoaeota,  in  wbicb  puticular  be  conraniied  to  tha  «pirit  of  the 
imperial  Heaotikoa  issued  iu  482).  Hjp&tiui,  the  ■pokeamaii  of  the  CallKJica,  diipntcd 
the  genumeDoia  or  the  worica  imputed  to  DionjaiuB,  vhidi  neither  Cfril  nor  Athmnakni 
and  others  had  Jcuown.  Afterward,  bowerer,  these  works  gained  credit  in  the  Catholit 
Church,  e«peciaUf  after  tbs  Koman  Popes  Gregory,  Uortin,  and  Agatbo  had  cited  them  ic 
their  writings  and  appealed  to  their  authority.  The  commentarr  on  tbem  eompOBed  bf 
the  orthodox  abbot,  Haximus  Confessor,  strengthened  their  aothori^.  They  exerted  a 
Dot  iaconsiderable  inHuenoe  OTer  the  Schoiaatic  Philosophy  of  Western  Eorope  after  thor 
translation  bj  Sootus  Brigena ;  from  them  the  Ujstics  of  the  Middle  Ages  drew  chMfiy  the 
■abstance  of  their  opiniona  Their  iosuthentidtj  waa  first  asserted  by  Lcnrentina  TaQa, 
and  afterward  demonstnted  by  Morious,  Dalbeua,  and  others.  Tbe  only  queation  Knain- 
ing  for  us,  therefore,  conoems  the  time  of  their  composition,  and  not  their  Bparionawa; 
they  date  probably  from  the  last  decades  of  the  fifth  centtiry.  To  set  badi  tba  dale«f 
Pseudo-DionyiiuB  from  the  second  half  of  the  fifth  century  into  the  first  half  of  tfae  rooilh, 
Is  in  contradiction  with  the  geoeral  historical  deTelopment  of  Clirislian  thought,  and  <an 
only  win  a  semblance  of  historic  legitimacy,  when,  neglecting  the  general  view,  the  regard 
is  fixed  only  on  single  passages  in  the  earlier  Church  Fathers,  which,  because  they  ramnd 
modern  savants  of  similar  passages  in  Dionysius,  are  declared  to  be  in  feet  deriTed  from  the 
latter,  and  to  prove  an  acquaintance  on  tbe  part  of  their  authors  with  the  works  to  qncstioa: 
while,  in  fact,  these  correspondences  are  explained  partly  by  the  common  Platonic  and  Nso- 
Platoaic  basis  on  which  all  these  writers  stand,  and  partly  by  a  oommon  influence  tobdiiiE 
in  tlie  opposite  direction.  The  Neo-Platonic  influenoe  is  quite  unmistakable;  but  Uke  focn 
of  Noo-Platooism  manifested  in  it,  though  chieSy  Platonic,  yet  betrays  also  (as  Brdmaaa. 
among  otiiers,  rightly  aSirmB)  the  infiuence  of  tbe  later  members  of  the  scbool,  eapedallr 
JamblichuB  and  Proclus,  with  both  of  whom  Pseudo-Dionysiua  agreea  in  the  doctrine  that 
tbe  One  is  exalted,  not  simply  above  the  ides  and  fact  of  being,  but  also  above  the  ide*  of 
goodness.  The  description  of  Qod,  as  restoring  the  divided  multitude  of  created  things  to 
unity,  at  iubsUtuting  for  universal  war  undifferentiated  uniw  through  participation  in  tbe 
divine  peace  (De  Div.  Jfom,,  ch.  11),  suggests  Proclus'  doctrine  of  the  /uw^,  wpioiaf  and 
lirioTpo^  (see  above,  §  70,  p.  3C7).  Not  while  the  effort  was  being  made  to  deterauna  tbe 
fundamental  outlines  of  a  aystem,  but  only  after  a  corpia  tjnclrtnae,  fixed  in  all  or  nearly 
all  of  its  most  important  points,  had  once  been  developed,  become  traditional,  and  arrived 
at  assured  supremacy,  could  this  whole,  as  such,  within  tlte  limits  of  the  Cburtdi,  be  at  ooce 
eckaonledged  and  denied,  or  reduced  to  j>  merely  symbolioal  significance  in  the  manwr 
illustrated  by  Pseudo- Dionysius. 

Dionysius  distinguishes  between  e^rmativ*  Ouciog]/,  which,  descending  fram  God  to  tbe 
finite,  contemplates  God  as  the  being  to  whom  all  names  belong,  and  otftrwcMv  Outh/f, 
which,  following  the  way  of  negation,  ascends  again  from  the  finite  to  God  and  uwsiilisi 
him  as  the  nameless  being,  superior  to  all  positive  and  negative  predicates.  FoDowing  tt* 
latter  method,  tbe  soul,  after  completing  its  ascent  into  that  region  of  being  whidi,  from  its 
very  sublimity,  is  to  tbs  impotent  human  intellect  a  region  of  obscurity,  becoraea  ooo- 
pletely  passive,  tbs  voice  is  stilted,  and  man  becomes  united  with  the  Dnspeakatde  (Jit 
TbeoL  Mytter.,  cfa.  3).  "AtRrmative  Ibeoli^y"  formed  the  subject  of  the  tbocd<^iesl 
treatises — mentioned  by  Dionysius,  Lt  Div.  XoTit.,  chs.  1  and  3,  and  De  Thtol  MytL,  di.  3, 
but  not  now  extant — in  which  the  unity  snd  trinity  of  Gk>d  were  treated  of;  the  Atfau- 
being  considered  as  the  original  source  of  deity,  Jesus  and  the  Holy  Qhoet  as  bia  brandiea, 
snd  in  which  the  entrance  of  the  "super-essential"  Jeaua  into  true  hiunan  aatara  is 
described,  by  which  act,  it  is  said,  he  became  an  etsenoe.    The  tame  Is  tme  of  tlw  week 
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entitled:  Dt  DMnit  thmuiubitt—\a  which  the  ii^rltual  or   "Intel! 
were  discussed,  all  ot  these  naiDes  being  TiodicBted  as  applicable  i         i 
and  of  the  work  OD  SymMicai  Thtotogy  (also  lost),  which  treated  o         i 
which  are  dsKved  b;  analogy  from  the  sensuoas  world.     "AbBtract 
tained  in  tlie  short  work  entitled,  De  Thtolofia  Mytita,  which  fonn         \ 
tion  to  the  system.    Th«  CUM<taI  Eitrarcky  ef  Ang^  and  the  EcdaU 
iziage,  are  oooudered  in  the  two  worki  liearing  those  titles. 

In  the  work  on  the  Names  or  Ood  Dionyslus  mentions  with  sp; 
"  certain  of  our  divine  and  holy  teachers,"  hy  whom  a  distinction  v 
forms  of  goodness  and  deity,  the  one  being  supra-good  and  supra-di' 
in  its  attributes — and  the  other  being  ideally  good  and  divine.    The  f< 
God,  end  was  endowed  wltli  the  power  to  create  good,  which  powt 
creation  of  the  second  form  of  goodneas  and  deity  atioTo  apecified.    &       I 
accordii^  to  the  same  doctrine,  the  author  slao  of  those  providences 
goodness  whi<^  &U  in  superabundant  ftilluess  to  tbe  lot  of  all  exlsti       I 
realEly,  the  Canse  of  all  things  was  exalted  above  all,  and  the  supei 
natural  was  superior  to  every  form  of  nature  or  eMence  {Dt  Koia.  Div. 
esseutisl  One  limits  the  existing  One  snd  all  number,  and  is  itself  the  c 
the  One  and  of  number  and,  at  tbe  same  time,  the  number  and  the  ore 
Hence  tbe  Deity,  who  is  exalted  above  all  thinga,  is  praised  as  a  Uon» 
is  unknown  to  ub  or  to  any  one,  whether  oa  Uonod  or  as  Triad ;  in  ord< 
aupra-unifled  in  him  and  bis  divine  creative  power,  ire  sppl;  to  him      ■ 
and  monadic  names,  but  call  him  the  nameless  One,  the  supra -eSBentia      : 
trBOScends  the  cat^ory  of  being.    No  Monad  or  Triad,  no  nnmber,  i 
tion,  nothing  which  exists  or  is  known  by  tboee  who  exist  can  enable  ni     i 
mysterious  nature  of  the  supra-essentially  supra-eialted  aupra-Deity.         i 
concept.    The  region  which  he  inhabits  ia  inaccessible  to  us.    Be  transci     I 
do  not  even  sscrllM  to  bim  the  attribute  of  goodness,  as  though  tha     . 
express  his  nature,  but  flUed  with  longing  to  understand  and  to  sa 
ineO^ble  nature,  we  conaecrale  to  him  Qrat  the  most  holy  and  reverend 
lio  doubt,  we  are  in  accord  with  the  Holy  Scripturea,  but  we  remain  fa 
truth  of  the  case.     For  this  reason  the  Scriptures  have  also  preferred  tl 
which  withdraws  tbe  soul  from  that  whldi  is  skin  to  it  and  carries  i. 
intelligences,  above  which  Is  placed  that  Nameless  One  wbo  is  eialtei    i 
lion,  all  name,  and  all  knowledge  (Dt  Din.  Sora.,  ch.  13). 

Whatever  proceeds  from  him  who  is  tha  cause  of  sil  things  is  compi  ' 
■iul  under  the  denomination  of  the  Glood  (De  Din,  ^'tim.,  cb.  6).  In  C  i 
types  (ideas)  of  all  existing  things.  The  Holy  Scriptures  call  these  arch 
The  Good  is  a  term  of  wider  extension  than  Existence,  for  it  Indodet  bo  i 
the  non-eilstent,  snd  is  superior  to  both.  The  nature  of  evil  Isnegativ 
positively  subsisted,  it  would  be  evil  to  itself  and  would,  tiiCKfore,  d  ! 
name  of  the  eiistent  extends  to  all  that  is,  and  it  is  exalted  alHiTe  al 
extends  farther  than  life.  The  name  life  applies'to  all  that  lives  snd  1. 
that  lives;  life  extends  farther  than  wisdom.  The  name  of  wisdom  a)  [ 
spiritual  snd  endowed  with  reason  or  sensation,  and  is  exalted  above  :  I 
question  whv  it  is  that  tbe  roobn  of  life  is  higher  and  nearer  to  Ood  . 
(mere)  existence,  the  realm  of  senwtion  than  tlie  realm  of  (mere)  life,  tb : 
standing  than  tha  realm  of  (mere]  feeling,  and  why,  Snally,  the  realm  i 
higher  than  the  realm  of  (mete)  uuderatanding,  DlonTslus  answers  that  tl : 
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which  ItmoctrHilj  endowed  bj-Qodmiut  be  beHsrthma  all  «1m  and  exalted  ibom  an  dK: 
but  tt  la  die  Sfurit  vhic^  hat  teoeiTed  the  richeat  eDdomoenta,  lince  both  being  and  life  and 
reeling  and  (hougbt  belong  to  it,  eta  (De  Div.  S6m^  eha.  4  atid  G).  (In  thia  aoawBr  Diouy- 
■tua  ranka  aa  higheit  that  wluoli  poitetaet  the  grealeat  wealth  ot  attiibutea,  after  the 
manner  of  Ariatotle;  and  jet  within  the  spherea  of  the  ideal  and  supiB-idsal  DiooTnaa 
girea  the  Brat  place  to  that  which  ii  tnoet  abatract  «r  to  that  which  poaaeaeea  tlie  grmtwt 
eiteniian  and  the  least  content.  In  thia  he  follow!  nato,  but  doea  not  aucoood  betttr 
than  Proclua  or  any  other  of  hi*  ITeo-natonic  predeoeBBora,  In  the  attempt  to  canj 
through  to  Ita  logical  end  either  the  one  or  the  other  of  theae  o[^)oaitB  tandencaea  at 
thought.) 

liaximua  ConfeMor  (980-663),  who,  aa  an  opponent  of  the  HouotfaeleCeB  and  oo  •oooaet 
of  his  sleadfast  endurance  of  peneontion,  enJOTed  great  coniideratioD  in  the  Chundk,  f<^ 
Iowa  in  the  main  Qregar7  of  Ny aaa  and  Dionyiius.  He  taught  that  Qod  hsd  revealed 
himaelf  through  nature  end  by  hia  word.  The  ineaniatlon  of  0«d  in  Christ  waa  the  cul> 
mination  of  revelation,  and  would  therefore  have  taken  place  even  if  man  had  Dot  lUleo. 
When  God  became  man,  man  waa  made  Ood  (ptum().  The  oniverte  will  end  in  the  muoa 
of  an  things  with  Ood. 

The  monk,  Joluuinea  Damascenus,  who  lived  about  TOO  a.  d.,  brou^t  togethn',  with 
the  aid  of  the  Ariatolalian  Logic  and  Ontology,  all  the  teachings  of  the  Church  in  ■  sya- 
temftUc  and  orderly  form.  The  authority  of  hii  wo  A  li  still  greet  in  the  East;  the  later 
Scholastics  of  Western  Europe  also  stood  under  hia  Influence  In  their  ezpositiona  of  tbwK 
logical  doctrine. 

§  88.  The  faiatory  of  philoeophical  specrilatioD  in  the  WeBtem  por 
tion  of  the  Chttruh  during  the  period  immediately  following  the  death 
of  Saint  Augustine,  is  for  the  uioet  part  counected  with  the  names  of 
Claudianus  Maraertoe,  MarciannB  Capella,  BoetfaioB,  and  CaBaiodoma. 
Olaudianna  Mamertos,  a  Presbyter  at  Yienne  in  Gaul,  defended, 
about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  from  tho  AngaBtinian  stand-point 
and  against  Faustn^  the  Semi-Pelagian,  the  doctrine  of  the  imma- 
teriality of  the  human  goal,  which  latter,  he  taught^  was  sabjeet  only 
to  motion  in  time,  bat  not  to  motion  in  space.  Marcianns  Capella 
wrote  about  430  a  compendium  of  the  a^ieTn  a/rtet  liberals,  frhich 
became  very  influential  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Amicins  Sfanlins  Tor- 
quatns  Seven  n  as  Boiithins  was  educated  by  Neo-FIatonista,  and 
labored  zealously  and  aucoessfnlly  for  the  preservation  of  ancient 
science  and  cnltare  in  the  Christian  Charch,  tbroagh  hia  transla- 
tions of  and  commentaries  on  variona  works  of  Aristotle,  Porpliyry, 
Eaclid,  Nicomachns,  Cicero,  and  others,  and  through  his  additions 
to  them,  as  also  through  hia  work,  founded  on  Neo-Platunic  prin- 
ciples and  entitled  Ih  Conaolatione  PhUotophiae.  A  contemporary  of 
Boetbios,  Magnna  Aurelina  Cassiodorua,  the  Senator,  opposed,  like 
ClandianuB  Mamertua,  in  hia  work  J)e  Anima,  the  hypothesis  of  the 
materiality  of  the  rationiU  haman  Bonl  and  defended  the  doctrine  of 
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the  likeness  of  the  boqI  to  Orod ;  lie  wrote  bIbo  convei 
in  Theology  and  on  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  1 
more  particnlarly  the  lead  of  Bocthins,  of  whose  mon 
lie  prepared  an  epitome  for  didaotic  purposes.  0 
these  men  were  founded  those  «f  Isidoms  Ili^alei 
Beds  Venerabilia  (aboot  700),  and  Alcuin  (abont  800 


Sjucnhvdt,  LclpL  1S«.    a.  £.  O.  Onr*  OM  Ul^  Qarmu  trmDiJ*[t 
boaki  Dt  A'upHli  JTimrtf  tl  PMMngiat,  nudi  ntx/m  ths  bcgltmiBK  uf  U»  tlm 
Md  B^Emiht,  Sailctn  W^  II,  pp.  UI-«n.    Od  M.  a  ud  hi*  Hlln  Ha  C  BSKi      i 
U,  lUT,  pp.  cn-au.    PniM]tn*t>c<UBLci(tcalCoiiiptluIliiiDtBbl«eHC*.<f.2< 

Tba  work  o(  BojQiliw,  l>t  CimtelaUiKU  FliUetajMat,  wu  lint  piiblttlMd  * 
man  iwDt  tdltioB  !•  UiU  of  ObUi^u,  Jtn.,  1S4S;  bla  Worki  vm  prlntrduTi      . 
Id  HUmni  IBTO;  Ibr  Ihs  old  Htfh  Oormui  InniluloB  of  the  OmiDJ^piibllititdbfi 
■M  below,  I  n.    Of  bim  wrltr.  eipeclillf,  Fr.  KltzKb  ( Au  SyiUm  da  LeWhiHi,  I      I 
In  rtrLrfwIS  Ftn.  dntnAtr  mOaltem mi  JtdMfmlRiMr.TItoiiB.1SU,  pp.  1 
BoCUiliu  wd  bit  «««■  10  Cliriiti«i<i  J  imd  niB«niliic  hli  loglo,  h*  PmiU  tittek, 

Tba  work!  of  Cudodotui  wen  pDbll4hEd  bj  Jo.  OmUot,  Boocii,  lun,  u  i 
iMt  port  ot  tli<  i>«  ^rtibut  no  JUw^Mnif  LOtraUwn  LOUrarum  <tii  flnt  tdl  I 
Mat.  Koma,  ItSt  On  Caariodwui,  •:£  F.  D.  di  BL  Uartbe  (Fuh,  1»C).  But  (ii  I 
<L  ir.,I.|i.naaq.Xetiiidtl>(laf(RA«iMBl..4RM*/BrietStp.SHia>|.hI'niit]     i 

Tba  A<i|«I<!piiad<iio(]aidonaB1*p«l<B>l*,BidaUia  UUa:  Qri^taiiiit  &  J^  ' 
wu  adltad  and  pubJIihed  it  Augibnr(  In  1411,  a.  notU  Jac  GoAqfriii,  ia  At 

Tanntlj  al  Ltlpilc,  1BS3,  ed.  by  E.  V.  Otto.    The  work  Ift  Xat.  ItTva,  ad.  by  Gi  , 

tb*(lpini.ed.  bTl>aUBipia,rar1>,lMt),bj-Jia.daIln<ql,Fliii.l«)l,CDl(«iia,ll  , 

Hmaa  by  FuatlBiu  AraTiliu,  tn  (avan  TDlnoKt,  EamF,  l'.«7-leo^  u4  laUty  Id  I 
OmpMw.    Onhtilc«la«o(iiti*c«rmitl,  Cwcil.darZ«p.,II.|^l»-]4. 

Tba  work*  oT  Bedi  VeombUli  wua  printed  at  Paria  Id  IMI  and  IBM,  and  i 

ItSS.    A.  Gllaa,  TU  CompUU  VorJa  qf  Uie  FHaroMa  Stilt  in  Ot  Origltal  Z  ■ 
1M>-H;  OnnAu,  adited  ),j  H.  Uryar,  Lrlpi.  ISU 

Alamln'a  worki  ha*a  baan  pnbllibad  bj  QvenKtaiia*  (DaobMU),  Puti,  1«1T.  i 

ITTT.    On  Um  It:  F.  Lonu  (^bmio't  ItlMi.  Hallt,  IBM),  Moiialar  (^Jtmteal.a  i 

paMff.  tl  pML,  Pirli,  18HX  ud  PiutI  <OaaeA.  dar  Zop.,  IL,  plx  14-I7>;  oonunili  ; 

Manrg*.  <£  F.  H.  Cbr.  Eckwan  (Dt  SAabano  Havre  prima  atrmaniat  pratapb  ■ 
Pnall  (Saaal.  d.  Lof^  IL  p.  II  tut) ;  li.  bvlow,  |  >1. 

nis  philoaophinl  importance  of  ClaiidiaDaa  Usmertm  (Praabjtw 
Duiphin^i  died  in  4T1)  is  founded  on  his  argimentatian  in  fiTcr  of  tht 
•onL  TerluHian  had  once  anerted  tba  materialltj  or  Ood,  but  tlds  opt 
giTsn  up,  jat  eTeo  m  1m«  si  in  BGO  a.  d.,  nilariuB,  th«  AtluuiMlaii  Bod 
(mentioned  abore,  %  86,  p.  83T),  afBrmed  that  in  distinction  from  Ood  : 
Induding^  tberefore,  the  htman  aoul,  were  material.  Thit  doctrine  in  \ 
tuned  bj  Caaatanna,  the  chief  founder  of  SMni-Pelagianitm — a  doctrii : 
vediMa  between  the  Aiignatinlan  end  Pela^n  stand-polnta — by  F  i 
Jtegiam  in  Oaul,  and  one  of  the  moat  {mminent  SetQi-PelagtanB  after 
dAb  ceiitui7,  and  bf  Gennadtus,  near  the  end  of  the  flfth  century. 
object,  aocwdlng  to  Pauitoa,  matter  and  R>nn  are  united.  Atl  created 
and  h>Te  an  eilatence  in  apace,  and  are  therefora  material.  Every  i 
(juality  and  quantity — for  Ood  is  the  only  being  exalted  aboTe  and  1 ' 
1<^Um1  ealegoriea — and  with  quanti^  ta  neceaaarily  oomUned  a  ^elatio^  1 
S3 
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■Ion;  and,  fluall;,  the  loul,  lince  it  dwell*  in  the  bod;-,  il  neceMuilr  a  lubrtanoe,  haring 
limit*  in  ipace,  and  is,  thererore,  materiaL  Claudianus  Uamertue  rejcniia:  It  U  triw 
that  all  creaturea,  and,  therefore,  the  loul  among  them,  Ml  within  the  epher*  of  ths 
Mttegoriei;  the  loal  i*  a  subitanee,  and  bu  quUtj;  but  the  Mnl  is  not,  like  material 
■ubBtaDcea,  subject  to  all  the  catefiories;  in  particular,  quantity,  in  the  usual  ipatial 
•ease  of  that  term,  oannot  be  predicated  of  it;  it  has  m^uitude,  but  only  in  respect  of 
virtue  and  Intelli^nce.  The  motitm  of  the  soul  takes  place  ooty  in  time,  and  Dot,  like  tbat 
of  material  objects,  in  time  and  space  tojelher.  The  world,  in  order  to  l>e  complete,  most 
contain  all  ipecies  of  eiiiteows,  the  immaterial,  therefore,  as  well  as  the  loateriiJ,  of 
which  the  former  resemt>les  Qod  by  its  noB-quantitative  and  spocelesa  character,  and  is 
•upcrior  to  material  objects,  while,  by  its  creatarcship  and  ita  being  subject  to  the  cotef^ory 
of  quality  and  to  motion  in  time,  it  differa  fhim  the  unqiialitaliTO  and  eUimal  God  and 
resembles  the  material  world  The  soul  is  not  environed  by,  but  itself  euTirona,  the  body, 
which  it  holds  together.  Tet  Claudiauus  also  adopts  the  Neo-Platonio  and  AupistLDian 
theory  that  the  soul  is  present  entirely  in  all  parti  of  ita  body,  just  as  Qod  la  present  is  all 
parti  of  the  world. 

The  work  on  the  Aria  Liberaki,  composed  about  430  (between  400  ind  439)  by  Uar- 
cianua  Capella  (who  never  conreBsed  the  Chriitinn  faith),  aud  to  which  tha  marriege  t^ 
Uereurr  vith  Philology  forms  the  introduction,  contaioi  the  oldest  compendium  of  the 
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loBopbemee  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Otmrefa,  from  John  ficotnfl  Erigenft 
to  the  Amalricans,  or  from  the  nmth  till  the  b^noiog  of  the  tliir- 
teentfa  centnrf ;  2)  the  complete  development  and  widest  extension 
of  Scholaatiuism  or  the  eombination  of  the  Aristotdian  philosofdiy, 
-wbich^had  now  become  ftill^  known,  to  the  dogmas  of  the  Chorcfa — 
from  Alexander  of  Hales  to  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  Terival 
of  claasical  etadisB,  the  commencement  of  the  investigation  of  nature 
and  the  division  of  the  Church.  Duriog  this  time,  philosophy<  among 
tfaeAfabe  and  the  tTews  stood- in  a  like  relation  to  the  respectiTe 
religions  doctrines  of  those  nations. 

or  tkoH  iriH  ban  writUn  npon  tha  BcholuUa  Phlk>»|ibr.  *■  nuw  Lai.  Vtn«  (Dt  Otntlt  Owrap- 

toRM  JrUiam,  la  lili  Wtrkt,  Biael,  ItU),  LuntMlm  DiaieD*  (In  hi!  FraUto^.  tn  frtm^m  Vknm 
AiX«iMiiniM.awa«a(Mi,OcMT*,lDMJ,Ch.  KtAmiDt  fioMiuMai  M«{d^,  TSblagcn,  im>,  J.  tma- 
Moj  (,D*tBria  ATtilrtMM/iirtiHMinan4..ParlMttui,HiU,ltl»,tai  I>t  lOuUt  e^tbr.  a  Qm>loM.m 
fatt  4mm  iiiAwKoNi^  rmit,  Ifnx  Ad.  Trlbagboilu  (At  dmstgrttaw  tkalatHett  1  iitaiwu»  jMr  M 
lIMunm  kuaiananiBiqu4  rvt>»  tatHtUa,  SIOKn,  IMS;  mend  «dUli>D,  (dtlcd  br  Haumawi.  Jot, 
IIUX  O.  D.  BnlBU  <flML  unUtrtU.  PaHtUntU.  \'uU.  1EW-TS).  Jic  Thomulsa  (.Dt  dBdorOua  <dM, 
Xalpai  inS),  Jh.  tnekarl,IHtt.  arM.  pAflst..  L  III.,  L«tpL  174B,  |>p.  lOt-tlS).  W.  t.Q.  t.  El««ctM  (M 
<M«U  ThteltgU  itr  atltaiatilcu;  ntM  ImOlw^  Utr  *lt  ritUutfMrt  umd  dn  Btgr^ darWaia*ta 
M  d*i>Ml>«<v  Ldptf*.  int\  ud  Ttedemann,  Bohla,  TrnDtmua.  Blltn,  uut  oUifm.  In  UkIt  (Btnl  Ul- 
toclMof  rhlloai^ta;;  oT  modtni  vrtlan,  nnnpara  mpeiULllr :  A.  Juordtln  (XwA<Pate  «r<M7i>M  d*^  Mfi 
afPiiHvifHdaafrwfiKllsiHfaflnu  iAHttoli,  rula,16I»,  Id  cd.,  Pull,  IMS,  OtrDU  InnilMJaB  by  State 
Billa,  mix  KoaHelot  (nv4eiHirIaf>ilftoaD;iM<rft]tuI>tnffv<n-d^Pul>.  TSM-OX  B>rtl>.  H>VTfan(Zla 
lagllitmifkU  •galciiN«iH,tToI»,PHH,18Hi  StoffiOifUiif  AMoHtw*  •( /IKAwInt,  Parit,  1SC1),  Pnad 
(0*H*.  dar  l«0<t  i»  ^AandlfMdi,  ToL  IL,  Ulpalc.  ign,  VaL  III,  Md.  1tKI\  W.  Easltdi  (0aac*.  d» 
uMatl.  PUlotiMt,  1.  TAaa.-  »»  /s*.  jSWhu  Xrigroa  Mf  Atdlard,  Pi^ai.  ISEI),  asd  Alb.  BtMl 
(Saak  dar  iHM«  dM  lIUUMUn,  Tola.  I.-IIL,  HaranoB,  13U-M) ;  qIk  ErdmuD  In  liU  Gnatdr.  ir 
0-A.  A.  PtsOat^  ToL  L,  Berlin,  1M5.  pp.  HB-4C4.  and  In  lili  artlela  an  Lfr  Entieiekhmgioimg  iw  Slif 
lOaUt,  In  Uw  bUMAr. /yr  ia<a<;  IK.,  Vol.  TIIL,  Hol  1,  Htlla,  laV^  pp.  lia-in.  (X  alia  V.  A.  BaW, 
iNa  jnvNaiAaii  (ZiiiwraUdtaa,  Vol,  L  (Tl»  Mlddla  Ac«X  Cu»l.  ISBS;  Chirin  ThnrM,  Oi  fapg— lia- 
Maii  it*  riniiigiiMiaa^  ilaM  rwtlvarfiM  ila  AvU  iw  mntm-d^  I*irli  aad  Beaanpon.  ISU ;  L.  np>>>i; 
na>  dM  AmoMI  TUiHtru  dii  Mi/fV^Aa*  arte  rapp<■^elatiol^  unmulra  da  tnnt  liwHiia,  Paili,  ISK: 
Ham.  Doarpu,  2w  Mir*  «>m  tfM  I7ii<«r«U(m.  Heldalbciv,  1S«T,  and  D.  Cnjillr.  Afira  da  In  ^Ub« 
«»l.,Farli.lUe;  B.  D.  Hampden.  D.D.,  aftarwani  Blihop  of  Hininiid,  Tht  3e*ata^ta  PMOoioplif  atmM- 
<Hd  <)•  Up  naloMsB  Ai  OrMteK  raasKytv  Ovfiiid,  ISM;  8d  adltlgo.  LmiAui,  IMS;  alaa,  KA  qf  namm 
Ajuimat;  aD(KiHaMMi/$h4BclulaMcI'IMim])lLt</lli4iritliUiAffit,Lauaaa,Wti. 

Tlie  luiiiie  of  ScMlutice  (diTcfriru  tdioliuticC)  which  was  ^Ten  to  the  teacheta  of  ll» 
.  uplem  Ubtrala  arU$  (grammar,  dialectic,  rhetarii^  in  the  Trivium;  arithmetic,  geometi?, 
hurfo,'  a&d  MtroiKMiy,  in  the  Oa<)iIrA>fiun),  or  at  least  oT  Bomo  bt  them,  in  tho  Cloistor- 
8(^woU  foonded  b;  Cbarlana^e,  at  also  to  teadien  oF  tbealagT;  waaaftortraid  ginn  te 
all  who  occupied  themulvea  with  the  acjanoet,  and  eapedallf  with  ptailoaoidir,  ftdlvwinf 
the  tnrdllion  and  eiampls  or  tha  Sehoota.  (The  earlieaC  known  uae  of  the  tenn  axtAaareJ^ 
an  a  -word  of  technioal  import  ocean  b  a  letter  trota  Theophnislut  to  his  pupil  Phani*^ 
Annr  Whidi  eztnets  ara  given  in  Dibg.  L.,  V.  CO.  The  tern  waa  trabomitted  to  the  IGddk 
Agea  throng  the  mediumof  Bomtn  Antiquit;.) 

.  At  the  beglunii^  of  the  Seholaatic  Feriod  phikoophio  dwight  had  not  jtt  been 
broUKtit  into  a  relation  of  complete  yaHUl^s  to  Church  doctrine  i  Scotiu  Erigena,  in  par 
Ucular,  affirmed  rather  the  idenUty  of  true  religion  with  tnie  philosophj  than  the  »ubordi- 
MOmi  oflM  latter  to  the  fonoM.    In  fiot,  he  deriated  not  nneaaetitially  &om  the  tewiuBt 
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or  the  Church,  In  Making  hj  «  forced  IntoTpreUtuni  of  th«  litter,  in  waordaBoo  with  th* 
prioapleB  of  the  (DionjBlan  and  Neo-Platoaio)  philoeoph;,  whidi  he  (tdoplad,  to  bridge 
over  the  cleU  l>etweea  philotopbr  *nd  dogms ;  ud  eren  in  the  period  next  MHicMdiiig,  • 
certain  confonnitj  of  thought  with  the  doctrine  oT  the  Church  waa  onlj  grsduaU;  effected, 
and  tliat  after  violent  ptrnggleB.  In  tha  seoond  diviiion  of  the  Schtdastio  period  (from  the 
nlddle  of  the  thirteenth  century  on),  the  oonfomiU/  of  the  reconstmcted  Ariatolalinn  phi* 
loaopbf  with  the  faitii  of  the  Church  appearp  as  Rrmlj  aettled,  jet  limited,  trma  the 
beginning,  bj  the  fact  that  the  tpedScall]'  Cbriatian  dognaa  (the  Trinity,  incaniaUon, 
tMarreetion  of  the  bodj,  etc)  were  eioeptsd  in  thia  conoectiin  aa  nndemonstnUs  tif 
iWBon.  Hie  relaUoQ  of  TUanlagc,  whidi  the  aoet  eminent  SdiidasHce '  uoritwd  to  pU> 
Joaophj  with  reference  to  theology,  is  not  to  be  understood  aa  impl^ng  thet  all  dogmas 
were  to  l>e  pbDoeophicall;  dononstratad  cr  justUled,  or  that  all  philasophizing  atood  in 
direct  relation  to  theology,  and  that  there  eziated  no  interest  in  philosophical  probtems  as 
audi  and  on  tbrir  own  acoount.  Such  an  interest,  altfaongh  in  reference  to  a  limited  rang* 
of  pioUemt,  did  exist,  in  great  inteM'r-  The  Tssaalage  of  philosophy  consisted  in  Iho 
fact  that  an  impassable  limit  was  fixed  for  tha  freedom  of  philoeopbizing  in  the  dogmaa  of 
the  Church,  tiiat  tbe  test  of  truth  and  ftlaehood  in  matters  comtoon  to  t^iilosophy  and 
theology' wai  not  aought  in  obserration  and  in  thought  itself,  but  in  tha  dotCrinea  of  the 
Church,  aod  that  accordingly  the  Aristotelian  doctrine,  partly  in  its  theological  portitws 
(with  reference  to  tbe  doctrine  of  the  eternity  of  the  world),  and  partly  in  its  psychotogj 
(relatively  to  the  doctrine  of  the  vmt  aa  related  to  the  inferior  parts  of  the  soul),  was  modi- 
fled  by  the  moat  eminent  SchoUstlcs,  while  those  dogmas  which  wars  Incapable  of  phi> 
loBopbical  demoaHtration  or  confirmation  were  not  allowed  to  be  made  at  all  the  subjects 
of  phileeopliical  diacuasion.  With  its  territory  thus  limited,  plulosophy  waa  indeed  altowisd 
by  theology  a  ft«edom  whidi  was  rarriy  and  only  by  eiceptioQ  infHoged  upon.  The 
number  of  theological  theses  demonstrable  by  reason  became  gradually  more  and  mora 
limited,  most  so  at  the  time  of  the  renewed  aupremacr  girea  to  IfoninaliBm  by  William 
of  Oocam.  Thus,  at  liRt,  In  place  of  the  Scholastio  presupposition  of  the  confonnity  to 
res««i  of  the  teachings  of  tha  Church,  there  arose  an  antagonism  between  the  (Aristotelian) 
philoMphy  of  the  Sciiools  Md  the  Christiso  fhitlt.  This  led  (chiefly  during  tlte  period  of 
the  transition  to  modern  ptUlosophyLSeebelow,  ToLIL,  §3  seq.)  to  various  results.  Apor> 
Uon  of  the  philoBophers  (aa,  notably,  Pomponatius  and  bis  followers)  ouno  secretly  to.fhvor 
a  direction  of  thonght  hostile  to  the  dogmatic  Supra-naturalism  of  the  Church.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  portion  of  the  believen  (Uystics  and  BefonnerB)  were  ted  to  tslce  Udes 
openly  against  the  raason  of  Uie  SdiooU  and  in  favor  of  unconditionil  aurreoder  to  •  rore- 
Istion  beliaved  to  ba  SDperior  to  all  human  thought,  while  still  others,  finally,  were  led  to 
new  essays  i&  philosophy,  founded  partly  on  the  renewal  of  older  syateme.fin  particular, 
the  Keo-Flatonlc),  and  partly  on  Independent  isTsatlgaUon  (Teleslu^  Bacon,  and  otlwrs}. 
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FIRST  DWISIOK. 

Thb  BKOonnsaa  or  Scholashcum, 

$  90.  Johsones  Bcotne,  or  Erigena,  is  the  earliest  notewortbj  plii- 
loec^her  of  the  Scholastic  period.  He  was  of  Scottbh  nationalitr, 
bot  was  probabl;  born  and  bron^t  op  in  Ireland.  At  the  call  of 
Oharlea  the  Bald  he  emigrated  to  France.  In  his  philoeopMcal  specn- 
latioDB,  which  are  set  forth  mainly  in  his  work  entitled  De  IHvinotu 
Naturae,  he  followed  more  particularly  the  lead  of  DionyBios  the 
Areopagite,  whose  works  he  translated  into  Latin,  as  also  of  hia  com- 
mentator  MazimaB  Confe«8or,  and  of  Gregory  of  Nazianz^^,  Grc^iy 
of  Nyssa,  and  other  Greek  teachers  of  the  Church,  and,  al^r  them,  of 
tiie  Latin  Doctors,  eepeciaUy  of  Angnstine.  True  philosophy  was,  in 
hia  Tiew,  identical  with  tme  religion.  Attempting  to  interpret  the 
dt^mas  of  the  Chnrch  in  the  light  of  the  snppoeed  early-Cfaristiati, 
bot  in  fact  Neo-Ptatonizing  conc-eptions  of  pseado-Dionysins,  he  pro- 
duced a  system  containing  at  once  the  germs  of  medisval  mysticism 
as  well  as  of  dialectical  Scholasticism,  but  which  was  rejected  by  the 
aathorities  of  the  Charch  as  in  contradiction  with  the  tme  faith. 
Erigena  songht  to  render  the  Christian  conception  of  creati6a  intelli- 
^ble  by  interpreting  it  in  the  sense  of  the  Neo-Platonic  doctrine  oi 
emanation.  God,  he  tanglit,  is  the  supreme  unity,  one  and  yet  mani- 
fold ;  the  process  of  evolution  from  him  is  the  plnralization  of  the 
divine  goodness  [or  original  being]  by  means  of  the  descent  from  the 
general  to  the  particular,  so  that,  first  after  the  most  general  essence 
of  all  things,  the  genera  having  the  highest  generality  are  produced, 
then  the  lees  general,  and  so  on  down  to  the  species,  and  finally,  by 
the  addition  of  specific  differences  and  properties,  to  individuals. 
This  doctrine  was  founded  upon  the  realization  of  an  abstraction :  the 
general,  namely,  was  conceived  as  an  eesence  existing  realiter,  in 
respect  of  order,  before  the  particular ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  Pla- 
tonic doctrine  of  ideas,  in  that  conception  of  it  which  it  was  subse- 
quently customary  to  exprras  by  the  formula;  '^vniversaUa  ants 
rem,"  lay  at  the  basis  of  the  doctrine  of  John  Scotns.  Yet  Scotna 
did  not  .deny  that  the  universal  exists  also  in  the  particular.  The 
going  forth  of  finite  beings  from  the  Deity  was  called  by  Scotns  the 
process  of  unfolding  {anali/n«,  retotutio),  and,  in  addidun  to  this,  he 
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taught  the  doctrioe  of  tlte  return  of  all  things  unto  God  or  their  deifi- 
cation (reversto,  deijicatio),  or  the  congregation  of  the  infinite  plurality 
of  individualB  in  the  genera  and  finally  in  the  simpleat  unity  of  all, 
which  is  God,  so  that  then  God  should  be  all  in  all  John  Scotus 
followed  Dioiiyaius  the  Areopagite  aleo  in  dietiugnishing  affirmative 
theology,  which  ascribes  to  Qod  positive  predicates  with  a  symbolical  f 
meaning,  Irom  negative  theology,  in  which  the  same  predicates  inj 
their  ordinary  signification  are  denied  of  him. 

Tlw  wsrk  af  John  Beotni  Erlgcn*  ralltJcd  SaDMma  PntitMiuMon*  lint  ippaartd  fo  print  (■>(« 
tlw  pripttDj  f>f  hli  InuiLiUgii  gf  DloDTiloi,  at  Cokign*,  In  ISM),  In  GtUUnrU  Mmiftiim  ttO.  nwA  v<rf 
n^noMeulc  dt  praidaHnaUon4  at  gratia  tetipaartiKt  optn  tl /Kaffir  9<Ua,  l^fit,  IttO,  Uhd.  1^  p.  IWirq, 
Tba  Dt  DirMotM  Katurat,  aMdeisBid  tu  ba  buTHd  bf  I^pa  Eonariu  IIL,  Fetinurj  m,  ItlS,  wu  flnt 
pabliibed  by  Tbamu  Oila,  Oxtard,  ini,  ntxi  b;  C.  B.  B«Iiiat(r,  Mauur,  isait.  ud  flull;,  tof  iiher  «lih 
the  tcuilallan  of  Dinytiai,  bjr  H.  J.  Yiaia,  Puta,  18&^  «  Tal,  lU  lA  Hl(0*'>  FiUrtiBgUit  OwnulX 
CimpMuA.  Ei1(«iui'i  ComiMEiUrj  to  HirIudi  Cipclli,  wilted  bf  EUnrtaD,  Pull,  IStl.  Of  J«Ed' 
Bsotol  irrilf,  fn  purticulw,  P.  UJorl  (JWonn  Scoiua  Xrigttua  adrt  •on  itm  l^nprvmg  rimr  ekrUBtAtn 
PiUomphi*  wti  ihrtnt  UH^n  -Btrnf,  Cnpfalupn.  IGISX  UclDiidi  Behmid  (l»  ^'*r  MyUaUmMt 
df  Minilatttn  in  uiiur  EKttAmav^ritda.  JcMk  ISSi  pp.  Itt-lTa),  Tr.  Aat  BUudinnulrr  {Jv 
AatKitt  Bcaitu  xntma.  Vol  L,  Fnu>k<<irI-«i-ll»-Malii,  18S4>,  Ad.  BetlTtrliih  (iM«  ctrMI.  AhM*.  Bd. 
IL,  Oolha,  leti,  pp.  10-1!<),  BL  Hint  Tillludlrr  (.Scot  A'ipJiu  i(  la  pkOetopU*  KobuHtmt,  btrubaif; 
1S4S),  Kin.  Mullcr  <J«I.  &u>rw  A^^RKt  viul  hIm  /rrttflnv.  Hi>r<DW,  ISM),  Tbwl.  ChriillKb  lltbaa 
uiKl  £<*r«  <}«  ^cA.  jbdAii  .ZMp«nd,  Outli^  IMO),  Job.  nabv  (AA  ji.  2H;.,  ito  Btitrag  nr  CimMdiU 
dtr  fMetopiU  imt  ThmlefU  Im  MittiMltr,  UaDlch.  ISMV  A.  BIAckl  {Dt  Jiik.  Ec  Sr„  MGnitir,  1MIX 
Ohv  HlFmrm  ( Dal  Ztbtn  in  Sailmt  XHgtna,  Idui.  I>tu,  Ji-iu,  1SW).  Cf.  BmuriiD,  i>Mw  wfaiM^^ 
I.,  pp.  lll-iao,  WlIlL  Knlldi,  tn  Abk.  d.  Mitn.  Cm  dL  IF.  ZU  IMl.  pp.  MT-IM,  ud  CwcA  d.  •etufa«. 
/■U^sK,  I.  pp.  t6-tK;  alH  tb*  pnbeei  bT  Um  Hiltiin  of  tb«  «wk«  cf  Jobo  Scouu,  ud,  m  kli  lofl^ 
Frutl,  CmcA  (i.  ioff..  11^  pp.  >^^- 

Johanoea,  nho  in  the  11S8.  ii  cilled  tometimei  Scotai  end  BometitDoa  Jerageoi,  or 
Erigeiu,  csme  probablj-  from  Ireland,  nhlch  was  then  oalled  Scotia  U^or,  as  the  nativs 
land  of  the  Scotch,  who  mijcrsted  thence  into  Scotland.  Gale'a  dedTBtioli  of  Eri^oa  from 
Ergene,  in  the  County  of  Hereford,  >■  the  place  of  hia  birth,  ia  incorrect,  and  Uackeoiie'i 
derivation  of  it  from  Aire,  jn  Scotland,  Is  improliBble ;  the  Dane  pointa  (aa  Thomas  Unore, 
Sitlery  of  fitland,  I.  ch.  13,  haa  ahown)  to  Bibemlk  (Jffoi^).  Tlie  year  of  the  birth  of 
John  Scotua  muat  (all  between  800  and  S20.  Be  received  bia  educatjon  probably  in  tfao 
Bchoola  which  were  then  flouriablng  in  Ireland.  Be  DDderslood  Greek,  tliou){h  perhaps 
not  ao  well  as  Latin.  Of  the  writing*  of  ancient  pbUoBOpher*,  he  waa  acqnainted  with  th« 
ntnou  of  Plato  in  the  translation  of  Chalddiua,  aleo  with  the  Dt  Merprilatioite  of  Aria- 
totle,  the  Caleg.  (f),  together  with  the  fyagogt  of  Porphjrj  and  the  COmptndia  of  Boethiiia, 
Ceasiodonia,  Uarcianus  Capella,  Iridorua,  and  others  who  wrote  after  them,  and  with  the 
Friacipia  THaiaiicet  and  Dtctm  Cattj.  aacribed  to  Anguatine.  Charlea  the  Bald  called  him, 
about  843,  aoon  after  hia  acceaaion  to  the  throne,  to  the  eourt-acbool  {wckala  p«3aHtia)  at 
Faria,  at  tbe  head  of  which  he  remained  for  aome  time.  Charlea  alao  commiiaioned  him 
to  tranalate  tha  pretended  writings  of  Dtonyaiua  Areopaglta,  which  had  been  presented  In 
S34  to  Saint  Louia  bf  the  Emperor  Uicliael  Balbua.  But  the  Pope,  Nicotaui  I.,  complained 
to  the  king  that  Scotua  did  not  aenl  hia  trBtialatiOD  to  him  before  iia  pubKcation,  that  it 
might  undergo  hia  oenaorship,  and  he  propoaed  to  c^  him  to  defbnd  bimaelf  againat  k 
chargn  of  holding  heretical  opinlona.  It  ia  uncertain  wbethnr  John  Soatiu,  upon  thia,  wsi 
removed  fVom  hi*  poaition  aa  teacher  in  the  Court-School;  in  any  case,  he  retained  the 
favor  of  the  Iting  and  remained  near  him.    According  to  aome  accounta  he  waa  ealled  bj' 
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i.lfred  tli«  Onat  In  SS3  to  Ul*  UniTerritj  fbondsd  at  Oxford  mtd  iru  aftenrard  Eannlerad 
liy  tbe  oooka  while  bolding  the  ofSca  of  Abbot  at  UalmMbnij ;  but  in  tbeae  acctuuita  b* 
■eema  to  have  been  (mnfouoded  wLth  another  ^ohauiei.  According  Ui  Haureau  (Jrbamfli 
Siographi§  GtnirtUe,  im.  XVL),  John  Scotui  died  in  Fnooe  about  8TT. 

Tbe  Church  Fathera  adinowledged  the  full  authority  of  the  Old,  and,  at  an  earlj  data, 
alao  of  the  Sew  TMtaine&t  But  tjie  allegorical  matbod  of  intarpretalioD  whidi  tbey  en- 
ploj«d,  and  which  in  many  casei  led  to  very  liberal  oonalructiona  of  Scripture,  preTented  ■ 
their  relation  to  that  authority  from  being  one  of  mere  dependence,  while,  in  relation  to 
their  predecenora,  they  all  aaaumed,  aubstantially,  to  poaaeaa  equal  authority  with  them, 
and  did  not  hesitate  to  modiQr  and  teottfy  the  taachinga  of  the  latter,  in  aceordaoce  with 
their  owu  Tfew*.  Tbe  Scholastics,  on  the  contrary,  and  with  them  John  Sootus — at  lean 
•o  far  aa  his  intention  ia  conoemed — treat  the  authority  of  the  "  Fathers"  witli  almoat  as 
mooh  cotiaideratiwii  ai  the  words  of  Scriptui*  itaelC  AecordioK  to  Seotus,  all  our  inquirica 
must  begin  with  fitith  in  rereaded  troth  (Da  iVeedut,  I. :  aaiu*  aoifrv  ex  fdii  mduxA 
IM  Divit.  Ifal.,  IL  20  {ttd.  Bchlilter) :  .Mm  aiim  aHa  fideHnm  aiamanan  tdha  tst,  gvam  de  kjm 
amniuni  prutdfiio  fHM  vert  pratdKontir  cndtre  ti  gnat  vtrt  era&nliir,  intdtiftrv).  We  may 
cot — •■  we  read,  Md.,  I.  66 — advance  oonceming  Ood  our  own  inrentioni,  but  only  that 
which  is  revealed  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  or  what  may  be  inferred  from  its  statements 
{ibid.,  II.  IB :  rati<ieinatuMit  exonUam  ex  divmii  ehquiii  OMitmaubtm  tne  txutimo].  But  it  is 
our  busineM  to  discover  by  the  aid  of  rosson  the  sense  of  the  divine  utterances,  which  is 
manifold  snd,  like  a  peacoclc'a  feather,  glows  irith  tnaliy  oolor*  (At,  IV.  b),  and  in  particnlar 
to  reduce  Sgurstive  expressions  to  their  literal  sense  (A.,  L  6S).  In  penetnting  into  the 
mysteries  of  revelstion,  we  are  to  be  guided  by  the  writings  of  tbe  Fathers  of  the  Churdi. 
It  is  not  befltliog  in  us  to  pass  judgment  on  the  wisdom  of  the  FoUiere,  but  we  most 
piously  and  with  reverence  sccept  their  teaching* ;  yet  it  is  permitted  us  to  cbooeo  out 
what  appears  in  the  judgment  of  the  reason  to  be  more  in  •ceonUnce  with  tbe  divine 
oracles  {&.,  IL  lt\  especially  in  cases  where  the  ancient  teachers  of  the  Church  are  in 
oontradicCion  with  each  other  {ib,,  IV.  16). 

Appealing  to  the  authority  of  Augustine,  John  Scotus  affirms  the  identity  of  tne  |^ 
loeophy  with  Due  religion;  he  basaa  this  assertion  eepedally  on  the  fact  that  eranmunity 
efoultus  depends  on  eommunity  of  doctrine  (Be  Fraedetl.,  Ptvoem:  mm  o/io  t»t  pkHomipMa, 
i,  «.,  rapienliat  riudtntn,  el  alia  rdigio,  gmtnt  Jii,  quorvm  doetrinatn  no*  «ppr<ibanau,  nee  hm- 
romenla  noMKum  esmmuticfmt  Quid  <*t  aMud  de  phUonphia  trat^tare  nisi  verae  rdigiaa* 
ngula*  expcutre  7  Oor^eHur  imU  vemm  mm  phUoeoptiimn  verom  niigioiuBn  oflteernatfna 
vemm  rdigimeDt  MK  peran*  pkHMOphiam).  But  he  does  not  conceive  true  religion  slto- 
gether  as  simply  Identical  with  the  doctrine  ssnctioned  by  eccleuastical  authority;  on  tbe 
ooDtrary,  in  esse  of  a  coIlisioB  between  aothori^  and  reason,  he  would  give  the  preference 
to  reeaon  (J)»  J>Mf.  HaL,  I.  p,  39;  ■&.,  I.  11:  auetarHat  a  vera  rattene  prooatit,  ratio  vera 
nequa^tuiirti  ex  auetorilate.  Otrmit  audoriku,  flue  mra  rtifime  wm  appreiatmr,  infirma  eat 
tidttur ;  vera  oulem  ratio,  fuutn  vtrtufAus  euit  rata  al^ut  imtmttabilii  mvnitia;  milltiu  «e- 
toritnfu  odrf^w'afHiM  roborari  indifet  Tet  he  confesses  [ib,,  JI.  36] ;  nihil  verie  raticuibiis 
eomvmienlin*  taijvngHw,  jaam  amc&inim  jMJnim  inamtMiia  pmbabHitque  euctorilOM).  His 
opponents  aharged  him  with  a  went  of  respect  for  the  aUtboritlea  of  the  Chnrch;  they  said 
lie  Iwd  argued  (in  bis  work  against  Qottschalk)  too  independently  on  the  subject  of  pte- 
dettinstiou. 

The  tVindsmental  idea,  and  at  the  Mune  time  the  fundamental  error,  in  Erigona's  doe- 
trine  is  (as  Haurfau,  also,  justly  remarks,  PkHoe.  SAoL,  I.  p.  130)  the  idea  that  the  degrees 
of  abstreetion  oonespoad  with  the  degrees  in  the  seals'  of  real  existence.  He  bypcetasixes 
tbe  JiOulalagka. 
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lU  the  Tork  enUUed  i>ii  IKviMbMcA'atonu,  John  Scotsi  leti  ont  vltli  tba  (UtltieB  of 
#«i{,  or  nature — in  whidi  coDceptlen  he  includee  all  Uut  ii  ra^iereiistent  or  Bcn-eziat- 
en^-into  four  Bpede* :  1)  that  which  creates  sad  is  not  ureated,  3)  tlut  wliich  ii  orMled 
and  creates,  3)  that  vhit^  is  created  and  doei  not  create,  i)  ttut  which  neither  cr««t«s  nof 
ii  created  IDt  Dirie.  Sat,  L  1:  videlur  miJU  tHvitie  maiarat  par  ^atiur  i^fia-Mtiat  qaaimr 
apteiet  rteiptrt,  qiumin  prima  at  qMt  eriat  tt  wm  ereatur,  mcmiia  guot  ertattr  tt  ertal, 
tertia  qtue  crsotar  tt  nan  atmt,  guarta  guae  nee  mat  jue  cttottr).  The  first  is  the  ceuM  of 
«11  that  is  eiisteDt  or  nan-existent;  the  Hoond  inclndei  the, ideas  vhid  Rnbsiat  in  God  al 
primoriMM  mvaiie  ;  the  third  comprises  all  thisga  that  appear  in  space  snd  time ;  snd  ths 
fourth  ccdnddes  with  the  flrat  in  so  far  as  hoth  rehr  to  God,  the  first,  namalj,  to  God  wm 
Creator,  the  fourth  to  Ood  as  the  end  of  all  thhigs. 

Bj  the  non-existent  Scotus  mesns,  not  that  which  has  abeoliitelj  no  being  (fwdpoAM 
nm  »(),  or  tDere  prirstion,  but  (I),  in  the  highest  sense,  that  irtiidi  is  above  the  reach  of 
our  sensea  or  ourresson;  (3)  thatirhldl,  in  the  scale  of  created  bein^—which  deacenda 
from  the  rational  foroe  \ylrtut  MaBacftHttti}  through  ratio  and  wn>u*  down  to  the  anoM 
nuMtrni  <t  audnio — lain  each  giren  ease  the  bi^er.  Id  wibrss  it  as  such  is  not  known  I7 
the  inferior,  wbereea  tt  is  t«  be  denomiiiated  existent,  fn  so  far  a«  it  is  known  ^  thos» 
who  are  lil^er  In  the  scale  Uian  itself,  and  b7  itself;  (a)  that  irtiidi  is  ss  yet  011I7  potaB> 
tiollj  existent  (I'ke  the  humsa  rsoe  in  Adam,  the  [riant  in  the  seed) ;  (4)  in  the  language 
of  philosophy,  the  material,  since  it  comes  and  goes,  and  is  not  tmlj  existent,  like  tli* 
inteltigfble ;  (S)  sin,  m  being  the  loss  of  the  divine  image  (Dc  Div.  KU,  L  1  seq.)- 

The  creating  and  uncreated  being  alone  bss  eisentlal  snbaixtenoa.  Be  slone  tmlj  la. 
He  is  the  essenoe  of  all  thing*  [Vt  Div.  XaL,  I.  3 :  ipte  namqlK  ofTnmmi  aoenHa  ett,  ^tt 
K^ia  tert  at,  ¥t  aa  DioHf/tiiit  Artopagita.  lb.,  J.  U:  t^mamodo  iptan  [nnluram  ertalriean 
omnivmqut  eawnilnn]  rmmHoHter  miniten).  God  is  the  beginning  and  end  of  things  {Ii., 
I.  1 S :  ol  ifHur  prineipitaii,  mtdium  if  fiau :  prineipium,  quia  tx  m  nnt.iHnnHi  gum*  ntmt 
Ham  partie^iii,  mtdiiam  auletn  gvia  in  M  ^iw  ttper  t«  ^mm  tabiiahial  omnia,  finis  tnv.gtAt 
ad  ^pitnt  movtntta;  guiitaa  mctut  mi  matgue  prrftdioMM  ilabSilalait  gvaermlia).  God's 
essence  is  incognizable  for  men  and  even  fbr  the  angels.  -KeTertheless,  bis  being  can  be 
seen  In  Uie  bring  of  things,  his  wisdom  In  their  ordarij  dassified  arrangement,  and  his  lift 
in  their  constant  motion;  by  hjs  being  Is  to  be  understood,  here,  the  Father,  by  his  wi» 
dcm,  the  Son,  and  by  hU  life,  the  Holy  Ghost  (A^  L  it).  Ood  is  therefore  an  eaaenoe 
{aMnHa)  in  three  substanoea.  True,  all  these  terms  are  not  Jiterallj  appropriate ;  IMtaiy* 
siiis  Bays  Jus^  tiut  the  highest  osute  can  be  expressed  by  no  name ;  these  expressiane  sr* 
only  symbdically  pertinent  They  belong  to  thsA  aSlrmstive  ttaeology  wbtcli  Is  called, 
among  the  Greeks,  utrafarmj;  negative  theology  (iim^ru^)  denies  their  spplicabiBty 
to  Ood.  Symbolically  or  metaphorically  spesldng,  Ood  can  be  called- truth,  goodness, 
ewence,  light,  Justice,  sun,  star,  breath,  water,  lion,  and  numberless  other  thhigs.  But  in 
rcsllty  he  is  exalted  sbove  sll  these  predicates,  shice  esdi  of  them  ha*  an  opposite,  whUe  in 
him  there  ii  nO  opposition  {Oe  Di*.  Nat,  ].  IB  r  eaaenKa  trga  dieilmr  Dent,  ttd  profit  (jiiiv 
tia  fun  «^  eai  oppaiitfur,  oAfl,  iMipabeioc  igiliir  eti,  id  trt  ttpertttiulMit ;  Hem  jienAot 
dicilur,  md  ptvprie  iionilal  ««n  at,  tonitaH  entm  matOia  eppon^ir,  intpiyada^  igitmr,  plat 
gtam  bimar,  et  impaytMnit,  id  tit  pbu  guaiti  imitt*).  In  like  mannn-  John  Scotiis  applies  to 
this  "  creatire  sud  uncreated  ndture  "  the  predicates  inctpfkof,  vmpeJjfl^  and  ilneaX^Bm, 
impaUinKt  and  imtpaiuria  irip«o^,  and  intpm^  (traneoendentlj'  divine,  true,  eternal, 
wise),  all  of  which  sound  Indeed  afflrmative,  bat  invc^ve  a  negative  snwe.  So,  too,  be 
represents -this  natum,  ^o-this  following  expressly  the  example  of  St  Augostine)  aa  sape> 
rtor  to  the  ten  cat^forlee,  those  moat  universe  genera  into  wfaldi  Ariatnb  had  dlTtded.all 
crested  things  {&.,  L  16  ieq.> 
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Tbs  onctMWd  bat  craktiDg  nmtura  is  thB  MDrm  of  ill  created  tbings.  llitt  oT  alt,  tba 
CTMitod  natures  or  belngi,  which  are  endowed  at  the  unw  time  with  cmtlre  power,  were 
liroduoed.  These  Include  the  tolalitj  of  primerdiaiti  eaiuae,  pniolypa,  prim«rdialia  ilili 
pla,  or  ideas,  i. «.,  the  eternal  arcbetjpei  of  thiegs  (Z>(  Dm*.  Sat,  II.  3 :  tpaia  tej jbmuu; 
i»  gutiiii  r«rv«i  ommum  /acitndarum  priuaqtiam  bmcrI  imtmitiMla  mlinOM  anul^at  mnl). 

Tbeae  Ideas,  whidi  are  the  Bret  cause*  of  indirlduat  eiiate&cea,  are  contained  in  the 
dirine  Wisdom  or  the  diriiis  Word,  the  onlj-begotten  Son  of  the  Father.  Under  ibe 
Influenoe  or  the  Holj  GhoeC  (or  the  fostering  divine  love)  tbef  nufoM  their  efledB,  vhich 
are  tiM  created  and  not  creating  objecta,  or  the  external  world  (/£.,  IL  19:  tpiritat  aam 
•oacfiii  atuMU  primordufM,  fnof  jxifcr  tn  prineifio,  in  ^ie  viddicel  me,  fictrat,  id  m  M 
gvarvm  cauta  lual  procrdetttit,  JbiKbat,  hoe  ttt  dieitii  tttnorii  fota  mitritbai ;  ad  koe  aamfse  ota 
ab  amUmt,  a  qaOnu  \atc  metaphora  aumnta  at,  fMtnhtr,  ut  tntifna  invitAHiMpu  vis,  q»ae  in 
«i>  loM,  per  nuirunw  lacerum  lempontnqtit  m  ,^rmat  iMbOea  carporakaqat  pi^krihidiim, 
ifnt  atrtgue  in  humor&ut  teminvnt  lerrenagnt  materia  operantAtu,  enmpai).  The  mate- 
rialitj  of  tlie  world  ii  (A^  I.  3t,  where  John  ficotus  appeals  to  the  authority  of  Gregnrr 
of  N;isa,  cf.  §BS,  p.  326),  only  apparent;  It  is  due  to  the  comtunation  of  accidents  (wrfdm' 
tfum  qmrandam  wncurita).  Bj  that  "  nothing,"  out  of  which,  according  to  the  doctnne  oT 
the  Church,  the  world  was  created,  is  to  be  understood  God's  own  incomprebensibla 
easence  (De  Divit^  SaL,  III.  19 :  inrfabOem  H  ittamtprekairibilrm  dwnae  hoIwm  MaoBSBJ- 
MfemfM  darUoian  emaOMi  iabSectOna  tii-t  Atmumii  live  ongHicie  nteognilam  {n^eraeaitialit 
ttt  eann  et  n^entaluralii)  «a  nonuM  (luUO  ngni/ltalant  eredidarim).  Creation  is  an  act  of 
Ood,  bj  which  he  pasaea  through  {proetMtie)  the  primordiala  eauiat  or  principia  Into  the 
woiid  of  invisible  and  visible  creatures  (it,.  III,  IS).  Sut  thie  prot-eaaion  is  an  eternal  act 
(i&^  111.  IT  aeq. :  omnia  jnai  temper  vidit,  temper  fecit;  mm  mini  in  ea  pmeeedU  vino  opera- 
tionem,qiioiuam  eoaetem*  e*l  vi»i«ni  vperaUo ; — videt  etiim  oprraado  et  videitdo  operalvry  Tbe 
iubstance  of  all  flnite  thinga  is  Ood  (Won  num  extra  torn  (dioinixm  nabipam)  w&nateil ;  odb- 
cbmifn  »^  ^am  tolam  fee  vere  ac  proprit  in  enutOnu  et  mkH  vert  ae  proprit  case  quod  ^im 
HOD  lii  Praindc  mm  Aio  a  te  ipait  dxriaxtia  debemia  intetHgere  Domimrm  tk  ereaturam,  ted 
Mttum,  el  id  xpiam.  Nam  tl  creatura  in  Dte  ert  nMttemt,  et  Deiu  in  creatmra  mvobK  et 
ine^bili  modo  ereaiur,  te  ^paum  man\fittant,  tmritHidit  tiiibOem  tefitcient  et  inampreheiaiUit 
eoit^reKeniibitem  et  oecaltue  operttan  tt  itKognitnt  cDgniticm  et  forma  et  ipeeie  carm  formomem 
et  tfteitnait  ti  tupereuentvdii  eaaealiaJem  et  tnpenatunJit  naturattm, — et  omnia  crams  ta 
tfmoAtM  erealwa  et  omnium  faOer  faebtm  im  otntUtw).  S«otug  laja  eipresaly  that  be 
aOrma  the  doctrine  of  the  descent  of  the  Triune  Ood  Into  flnite  things,  not  only  with  rehr- 
ence  lo  the  singla  instance  of  the  inoacnatjon,  but  with  reference  to  all  created  things  or 
existences.  Our  life  is  Ood'l  liA  in  Ul  (A.,  I.  10:  te  ipeam  eaneta  friititat  in  nMt  etinm 
ipaa  amat,  videt,  novel).  The  knowledge  whidi  ongds  and  men  have  of  God  is  God's  reve- 
lation of  himself  In  them  (^ppatitio  Dei),  or  tbeophsny  (Amfdwui,  ib.1.1  seq.}. 

The  nature  which  neither  creates  nor  is  created  is  not  a  fourth  nature,  distinct  fVon 
the  three  first,  but  is  In  t«allt7  identica]  with  the  creating,  uncreated  nature;  it  is  God, 
viewed  aa  the  term  In  which  all  things  end,  to  which  all  finally  return.  After  this  rvtom 
thej  repose  eternally  In  Ood ;  the  process  of  devdopment  or  "  creation  "  Is  not  repeated  {Dt 
Diwit.  Hat,  II  3 ;  prima  namque  et  quarta  umm  saml,  qtioniam  de  J)io  lahimmoda  imttUi' 
gtmlvr ;  ett  enim  principiutn  omnium  quae  a  te  eondHa  ntni,  etfinie  onmmin  quae  eum  apjattaa^ 
ia  in  ee  aelemaiittr  tmrauiabililtrque  qitietcaid.  OniM  nfaidnn  omnimin  propierea  dteHur 
ereare,  quoniam  oi  m  miivertHai  sarwni,  qtiae  poet  earn  ah  aa  ereata  nm^  ui  genera  et  jpecwi  M 
numerot,  d^erenlia*  quoque  eeUraqaa  quae  in  nofom  eondita  eoneiderajiiur,  mirabiii  gwnJ— i 
dMnaqia  muUiplieatUme  procedit;  fvonftint  eers  ad  aonAfn  counnt  omnia  quae  ab  ea  proeo- 
dunt  dian  ad  fiaem  pervenient  reoenura  timt,  propteroa  Jait  oranium  dieilmr  d  nequt  crtme 
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ncgw  anari  prrhHtlur;  nam  pMlguam  Ai  *Hn  rwtna  mat  emuia,  ttAA  uHarftw  db  laptr 
foteraliintfm  loco  tl  tempore  ^ncriAwa  d  fimait  proeadet,  gvoniam  m  ea  onuHt)  guuCa  intnt  tl 
wtttm  indiviiuiun  aigut  immviabih  man^nmt  ifam  qua*  in  proetuioitibua  mUurarum  tiivtti- 
Inciter  diinia  atfue  partita  ettt  ndmJiir,  m  pn'mordultbiu  catua  laufa  alqaa  imwn  mnU,  ad 
guam  lautatem  rtixnura  in  ta  aetmaHier  algue  immulabilHer  mmebunt.  lb.,  III.  33  :  Jam 
dainit  trtare,  mrmibia  in  nuu  adema*  rnfionc*,  in  qmbu*  ademiter  nunwhmi  tl  manatl  am- 
vtrtit,  apptOaHont  qvogua  atalurae  lign^eari  dnitknt&va;  Han  eitm  omnia  mi  omaAiu  ait 
tt  OTiMM  creatura  abimsbrabUxr  m  Dtmn,  videUat  eont/ena  tieul  tuira  mis  vritnU). 

Since  tb«  Daitj  is  viewed  by  John  Scotus  aa  the  aubBUiue  of  all  thmgi,  it  is  iinp«iwfbl« 
for  him,  with  the  ArietoteliaiiB  (whom  he  tenna  Dialecticiuia),  to  regard  lEdiridual,  oob- 
crete  things  as  substances,  of  which  ibe  general  may  be  predicated,  and  in  which  the  aod* 
dental  ta  contained ;  he  views  all  things,  rather,  aa  contained  in  the  ilivinB  substance,  the 
special  and  individual  as  immanent  in  the  general,  and  the  latter,  ^ain,  as  existing  In 
thingi  individual  •■  In  its  iwtunl  p«rta  (Da  DMs.  NaL,  L  27  saq.).  Tet  neither  is  this 
view  identical  with  the  original  Platonic  doctrine ;  it  is  K  result  of  a  tranaference  of  the 
Aristotelian  conception  or  substance  to  the  Piatonic  idea,  and  of  an  identiflcation  of  the 
relation  of  acddenta  [av/i^e^iixSTa)  to  the  aubstancea  in  which  tbe;  inhere,  with  that  of  the 
individuala  to  the  ideas,  of  which,  in  the  Platonic  doctrine,  tboj  are  copies. 

That  this  doctrine  is  taken  wholly  fVom  Dionyalus  the  Areopagita  and  his  commentator 
UazimuB,  is  eipresslj  afflnoed  bj-  John  Scotua,  eapedally  in  the  dedication  of  his  transla- 
tion of  the  ScheUa  of  Uaximua  to  Qregorj  of  Nazianzen ;  the  Flatonio  and  Jfeo-Platonia 
basis  is  also  numifbat  throughout  it.  The  attempt  to  combine  It  with  the  doctrine  of  tlie 
Churdi  in  one  harmonioua  whole  could  not  be  carried  tiirough  without  logical  inconais' 
tenty.  If  God  is  the  6v,  the  real  euence,  that  is  cc^ized  through  the  moat  universal 
conoeption  of  bemg,  then  it  foUows,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  conception  whidk  represenia 
him  as  •  personBl  beii^,  is  and  can  onlj  be  the  result  of  the  imagination,  not  of  tbou^t, 
and,  on  the  other,  that  plurality,  or,  in  particular,  trinity,  cannot  be  predicated  of  Qod  him- 
self, but  only  of  his  development  or  outcome;  so  Plotinua  represents  tlie  wvf  with  the 
Ideas  as  oocupying  the  second  place  in  the  ontological  order  *tid  aa  coming  after  the  abw- 
Intely  simple  original  essenoe  (the  world-soul  forming  the  third  forra  of  Deity).  Bui  Uie 
Logos-doctrine,  in  the  form  given  it  by  Athanaaiua,  required  Scotus  to  treat  the  Logoa  (as 
also  the  Holy  Qhost)  aa  a  part  of  the  original  esaeoce  (■'.  e.,  of  God),  placing  only  the  ideas, 
which  are  in  the  Logos,  in  the  second  class  (as  in  the  third  wss  placed  the  world,  msde 
with  the  oo-operation  of  the  Holy  Qhost). — The  return  of  all  thinga  into  Qod,  which,  in 
agreement  with  his  ftindamental  conception,  was  taught  by  Scotus,  was  not  in  harmony 
with  the  doctrinal  system  of  the  Church. 

In  addition  to  Platonic  and  Neo-Flatonic,  there  are  traces  alao  of  Arlatotelian  Influencei 
In  the  works  of  John  Scotus,  although  he  was  only  indirectly  acquainted  with  any  of  the 
metaphyaicsl  teachings  of  Anstotle.  The  three  Qrst  of  his  four  "  divisions  of  nature"  are  a 
partly  B'eo-PIatonic,  partly  Christian,  modlQcation  of  the  three-fold  ontological  division  of 
AHstotle  (JftfopA.,  XII.  1):  the  unmoved  and  moving,  the  moved  and  movbg,  and  the 
moved  and  not  moving,  with  which  Scotus  may  have  beoome  acquwnted  from  a  paaaage  In 
Augustine(ihau.  iMiY.  9:  eaiaaigiiiirrenant«aafitcitna:fit,Deua  eit;  aiiae  vero  caiuae 
tt /aciutii  tl  JIvtU,  ticnt  tmt  omna  creaH  ^nrilm,  iruainu  ratiimtJet;  corporaJa  aaltm  eaitKU, 
guat  magiijiunt  fuam/ietm^  noa  nml  tnfar  catltai  ^iciaUet  aanumeraadae).  The  Dlonysian 
doctrine  of  the  return  of  all  things  into  Ood  fumiahed  then  the  fourth  form. 

In  the  doctrine  of  John  Scotus  unlrenals  are  before  and  also  m  the  individual  otjects 
which  eziat,  or  rather  the  latter  are  in  the  former ;  the  distiuction  between  these  (Realistic) 
fbniitU«  appears  not  yet  developed  in  hia  writings.     But  hla  ayatem  could  acarcely  lead 
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hlw  tUnkm  to  Het^bml^n,  nnlMt  hj  tks'  MBramorBd  eontrmdictwiM  irirfeb'  it  iiiiiTliliniiI. 
■ad  wbMb  night  iMd  lo  tlu  denial  of  Hm  poatulmtB  of  tiie  rabatBntU  sziBteiice  of  vainr- 
mI*  aitd  to  tha  mBception  of  Iba  UttM  aa  nerelf  nibfectiTs  fbrma;  Tlewod  In  ita  po«iliv« 
aapaet*,  the  iratcta  ooutaijM  no  gsmu  of  Komtnalicm.  The  folloiring  Dotice,  taken  from 
tn  <Ai  Bithria  a  Ifaitrlo  reft  ai i>u>rkmnaippipHmi,-wmB6ntyuV6aitdhjBtihem,ia  Ua 
BMoria  lMvan.,Tuia,  I.  p.  443;  ta  dIalaetiMt  ki poleiUM  mfOtrmt  wapUtlai :  JeJimitea,  ^ 

tii,Amii^hiuLaitduKviuiM,hiJaamntafiianmtteclabreg,pittUam  giiowijilurai  haJMom^  irfi 
term  (of.  Hauc^n,  J^Ow.  BcaL,  I.  pp.  1 T4  aeq^  and  PnaH,  OtKh.  drr  Lof.,  II.  ^  TS  aeq.l. 
The  JohKiaea  to  whom  rebTence  libera  tnade  ii  pR]babl7notJohn8ootQB{aBHaurdaa  and 
Piantl  aanime),  but  a  later  dialeottciaii,  otiierwiae  unknown  to  na.  Brigens  i*  throsgiKKit  * 
Tcallat.  Be  leadie^  it  ia  true,  tliat  p^namar  and  rhetoric,  aa  brancfaea  of  dialectic,  or  aida 
to  it,  ralate  oa\f  to  worda  (eoeti),  not  lo  tbinffl,  and  that  thejr  are  thwcftwe  not  pioperif 
•oieneea  (Da  Dinu.  Sat.,  Y,  4;  nwfri orttum,  gnat  tif  tUalecSea,  temper  edhaerad;  fitatatni 
•shM  quaedktm  iprta  bradua  rifvluw  oe  eo  motuntsi  mI  Mrts  nufritnMnto,  fviho  «■••(  mAIK- 
fAAat  teiKotiinlM  hvmanU  viAu  mao^iWiiO';  tmt  he  co-ordi&atea  dlalectie  itaeir  or  Imvajf, 
nObmaila  topMa  (Da  Div.  tfat.  III.  30)  with  ethiea,  pb/Bica,  and  theokigr,  deflning  it  ■«  Om 
doctrine  of  the  metbodloal  fonn  of  Imowledge  {quae  otteadtt  qu^ai  regmlii  dt  mnmguaqim 
trium  i^iamta  jxtrMant  diip%itatuiiM\  and  assigning  to  It,  in  particular,  aa  its  woA,  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  moat  gwmal  conoeptiiKis  or  logical  categories  (predicamenta),  whidi  cBte- 
gortei  be  bj  no  means  regarda  aa  marelj  sutjactlve  tbrtos  or  InagM,  tint  aa  the  names  of 
the  highest  genera  of  all  created  tilings  (Bt  Divit.  SaL,  I.  16 :  ArMoklm,  mKMmimit  apmd 
Cmsow,  id  ^runf,  nainraiian  nnnn  ifiterdtonir  reperior,  tmiiAni  rsnm,  quae  poit  Detan  mail 
tl<Ata  crealat,  tamuaurabHa  vorMoto  m  daxm  wtivtrfoHbua  generibt*  amdunt ; — tHa  pan 
pUloiaphiat,  gnat  du^ar  Haieetiea,  eirea  Aorwn  ^snanim  durinoHti  a  geueralunmia  ad  ip«- 
tiaHitima  ilenHn^ae  coBectieiK  a  tpeciaUtsimU  ad  gaieralit»ima  vervalmr.  Xb^  I.  29  ;  iKaltC' 
Hea  tM  comnumAim  animi  cme^ttonum  ration^iihitm  ^ffigm*  imittligairixqat  iJKiplma.  7L, 
I.  46 :  (IlaJeettRU  praprieUu  sat  rerwm  otnnatm,  quae  inl^igi  posnui^  nalnrat  dwidere,  een- 
jungtrt.  ditetmert,  preprioajne  loan  vaieaiquit  dbtrOnKTB,  oItm  idee  a  m^/ienlSmi  ven  i\i  — 
eoKlmiplalio  tdtt  appMrC  lb.,  IT.  4:  mtellititiB;  qvod  art  Sia,  gitae  diridit  gaterm  aa 
tpeciei  tlipeeia  fn  geitere  retoMt,  jaiu  itahxrafj  iieltar,  ivn  at  ftwmmu  moffcsmll'uafl  w  silt 
/acta,  ttd  Ai  nofsm  rcrwm  at  a«cft>r«  txnnAnn  ortnun,  giaas  Mrs  artei  nut,  eendHa  el  a  tapit»- 
lAat  intenta  at  ad  nWitatem  tola-ti  rtrvn  indagine  mitala.  Ib^  Y.4:  an  iOa,  fitae  a  Craecu 
dteitar  djaltetiea  tt  d^fmUut  Actu  diiptUanJi  setaha,  prima  otnnnmt  drta  niaiiir  sdnti  eirea 
prcprUm  *i>unt  priaeSfuiM  vtrtabir,  tx  qua  omnia  divitia  el  mtliiplie»lio  eorwm,  it  qvOmm  «r» 
^Mn  dupulat,  mc&od^  jwr  gtuera  generaHaaima  mtdia^pta  jeiura  uaque  adfemai  d  specK*  tf»- 
claSaiimat  dmeatditit,  el  iltnm  eotr^Uealiimu  rtgula  per  eoeiem  qradv,  per  quo*  deigrtdilar, 
dimee  ad  tpsnot  Dinrfav,  ez  qua  egretea  eat,  pemeniai,  noa  detinii  redire  in  earn,  qita  aamjptr 
oppetit  qaiKcra  el  drra  earn  od  aoJmn  vtl  maxime  intdUgibili  mafs  eonnln). 

The  moat  notaworthj  featnrai  In  John's  theorj  of  the  categories  (in  the  flnt  book)  at* 
hia  doctrine  of  tho  combioatloa  of  tiie  categories  with  each  other,  and  hla  attempt  to  anh- 
smne  them  under  the  concepUbns  of  motion  and  rest,  as  also  his  identification  of  the  oate- 
giorf  of  place  with  definition  fn  logic,  wMch,  be  esys,  is  the  work  of  the  understanding. 
The  ffialectteal  precepts  which  relate  to  the  fbnn  or  method  of  philosophizing  ars  not 
diaouiaed  bj  him  in  detaO;  the  most  essential  thing,  in  hii  reg«)4,  la  ttio  nae  tf  the  Toar 
bnns,  called  bf  the  Graeks  dlvialoQ,  definition,  demonstration,  and  analjsia  (dm^trua^ 
iptora^,  aimtturui^,  iniXsrua}).  Under  the  tatter  he  onderatnndi  the  reduction  <rf'  the 
deriratlTe  and  composite  to  the  simple,  uniTeraal,  and  fQodamerital  (Da  Praed.,  JVeafln.), 
but  tUM  tba  tenn  also  in  the  opposite  sense,  to  denote  the  unfc^iug  of  God  in  creation 
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{Pn»^,Ai  ank  S.  Jte.;  dMWM  im  trnmSa,  pnamio  kuoiMrv^  Jidtm^  rttenio  vm  Oiusif, 
i.e.,  deifieatio). 

In  Ihe  controreny  reapecting  predesUiiatuni,  John  Scotui  took  Bidea  agunit  OotU- 
chalk'a  doctrine  of  Iwo  kinds  of  for«'OrdiiuitiOD,  of  fore-ordinatioD  to  aalvaiion  and  of 
fbra-ordinaEioii  to  damiuUon,  anixniiidDg  hia  1>«li«f  IQ  the  former  onlj'.  Id  the  dlaputM 
ooDeeniiDir  the  Eoduirist,  he  gave  pruninanoe  to  the  idea  that  the  preeenoe  of  ChrUt  in 
that  aacrameot  la  of  a  apuitual  nature.  But  of  these  apedfleal^  theologiaBi  pi^ta  it  U 
unaeceaMTj  here  to  treat, 

g  91.  The  doctriTiQ  combated  by  John  Scotns  and  held  by  tbose 
'wbom  he  called  the  dialecticianB,  who  deriTcd  it  in  part  from  -wrib- 
ingB  of  Aristotle  and  BocthiDB,  as  also  tbe  doctrine  of  AagnBtine 
and  Pseado-ADgiiBtioe, — according  to  which  individDal  objecte  were  . 
sabetances  in  the  fhllest  eense,  while  flpeciea  and  genera  were  snch 
only  in  k  secondary  sense,  and  generic,  and  specific  characteristics 
were  predicable  of  individual  snbstances,  in  wliich  latter  the  nnes- 
sential  marks  or  accidents  also  inhered — found  among  the  Scholastics 
daring  and  after  the  time  of  John  Scotns,  numerous  supporters,  some 
of  whom  advanced  it  expressly  in  opposition  to  his  Neo- Platonic  theory, 
while  others  admitted  rather  the  true  substantiality  "of  the  nniversd. 
Among  a  portion  of  these  "dialecticians"  a  doubt  arose  whetber,  a 
since  the  general  can  be  predicated  of  the  individual,  the  genus  waa 
to  be  regarded  as  anything  positive  (real) — for  it  seemed  impoeeible 
that  one  thing  should  be  affirmed  as  a  predicate  of  another  thing f 
this  doubt  led  to  the  assertion  that  genera  were  to  be  viewed  as  tnere 
words  (mce»).  The  development  of  these  doctrines  was  connected,  in 
particular,  with  the  study  of  Porphyry's  Introduction  to  those  logical 
writings  of  Aristotle,  in  which  the  conceptions :  genus,  differentia^ 
tpeoiee,  proprium,  and  accidena,  are  treated  of;  the  question  was 
raised,  whether  by  these  were  to  be  understood  five  realities  or  only 
five  words  (quinqite  voces).  A  passage  in  this  same  Introdnction 
touched  upon  the  questions :  (1)  whether  genera  and  species  (or  the 
so-called  universale)  have  a  substantial  existence  or  whetlier  they  exist 
solely  in  our  thoughts;  (2)  whether,  supposing  them  to  exist  substan- 
tially, they  are  material  or  immaterial  essences;  and  (3)  whether  they 
exist  apart  from  the  objects  perceptible  by  the  senses  or  only  in 
and  with  them.  Porphyry  declined  to  enter  upon  a  special  dis- 
cussion of  these  questions  (which  he  found  su^estod  in  the  meta- 
physical writings  of  Aristotle  —that  were  unknown  in  the  earlier  part 
of  the  Middle  Ages — in  the  Platonic  or  Pseado-Platooio  dialc^e 
Parm^ides,  and  in  the  teachings  of  his  own  master,  Flotinus),  on  the 
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groand  that  the;  were  too  difflcnlt  to  be  considered  in  an  introdDctoiy 
work ;  bnt  even  those  few  words  were  enfficient  so  to  ezpreee  the  mun 
problem  itself,  and  to  indicate  the  possible  ways  of  attempting  its 
Bolntion,  as  to  furnish  a  point  of  departure  for  medisval  Realism  and 
Kuminalisni,  and  that  all  the  more,  since  the  dialectical  treatment  of 
the  ftindamental  dogmas  of  the  Cliurch  conid  not  but  lead  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  same  problem.  The  doctrine  (of  Flato,  or  at  least  tbe 
doctrine  ascribed  to  him  bj  Aristotle),  that  nnivenals  have  an  inde- 
pendent existence  apart  from  iodividuol  objects,  and  that  they  exist 
before  the  latter  (whether  merely  in  point  of  rank  and  in  respect  of  the 
causal  relation,  or  in  point  of  time  also),  is  extreme  Kealism,  which  was 
afterward  reduced  to  tho  formala :  univergalia  ania  rem.  The  (Aris- 
totelian) opinion,  that  univeirsalB,  while  possessing  indeed  a  real  exist- 
ence, exist  only  in  individual  objects,  is  the  doctrine  of  Moderate 
liealism,  expressed  by  the  formula :  vniveraalia  in  re.  Nominalism 
is  the  doctrine  that  only  individuals  have  real  existence,  and  that 
genera  and  species  are  merely  subjective  combinations  of  similar  ele- 
ments, united  by  the  aid  of  one  and  the  same  concept  (tvnoepfw), 
through  which  concept  #e  think  the  manifold  homt^aeoas  ob- 
jects which  it  includes,  and  nnder  one  and  the  same  word  (nomefi 
vox),  which  word,  for  want  of  a  sufficient  number  of  simple  proper 
names,  we  employ  to  express  at  once  the  totality  of  homc^neoaa 
objects  included  under  the  concept.  Of  KominoliEm  there  are  two 
varieties,  according  as  stress  is  laid  on  the  subjective  nature  of  the 
concept  (conceptualism),  or  on  the  identity  of  the  word  employed  to 
denote  the  objects  comprehended  under  the  concept  (Extreme  Xom- 
inaliam,  or  Kominaliem  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  term.  The 
formula  of  Nominalism  is :  universtUia  pott  rem.  All  these  leading 
types  of  doctrine  appear,  either  in  embryo  or  with  a  certain  decree 
of  development,  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries;  but  the  more 
complete  expansion  and  the  dialectical  demonstration  of  them,  ai 
well  as  the  sharpest  contests  of  their  several  supporters,  and  also 
the  development  of  the  various  possible  modifications  and  combiiu- 
tions  of  them,  belong  to  the  period  next  succeeding. 

or  ShIIud  (Ml  Homlullus  in  thi  Iflddl*  Afel  trut,  uwns  alh(n,Jie.Tbanrin*(OaM«  <■•«'' 
(uin<iiii;fiHii.  In  hli  Oratloiui.  Lclpdo,  1«S3-M),  Cta.  Udnm  {Di  iiotmiitaHtuit  ae  naUumi  Im.ttUt.a- 
Cenm  i«  G<ia.  X[L,  eltuL  k(iLy  L.  F.  O.  Btumguten-Crollai  {Provr.  dt  Tm  mkeltuliaanim  pwliini 
4l  umlnaUum  d%ieHm4nM  ftHlenUa  th4»l<ifiea.Jea^l^l).  t.  Einor  ( f7iiw  A'nnliwlfiniu  hvI  >«'- 
<*<niM,  PrH"e.  IMS).  »■  O  Kikl"  {RtaUtmtit  und  i'lmOialimiiu  ik  ihrm  Xii^tim  mf  *U  dtf^ 
Si/ltmi  dM  3IUt4lalttrt.  Ootlit  1688) ;  C.  a  Biraoli,  Zur  QfcK  d«  y-rmim/^dtmut  -xr  Sw»lll%  Mi* 
aoHrfiEb-.  QuMmdir  T.-^Mr  tori..  fliwWNtotot*,  Vlinn*.  1MB  (..n  th.nunlDll  wnwBitU  Im  «  HS  ^ 
tta*  PHiid»-Aa(uicliilu  QUforitt).    Ct  tha  mtkl  itiOTt  dhd  us  the  ghKoiaybj  of  tb*  SAolMtlM. 
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following  after  Jourdaln  (Rediercltft  tntiquct,  etc,  aod  other  wrHioipi}  CoDiin.  BanrfaD, 
and  Prantl,  in  particular,  have  demoDstrated  that,  until  nearlj  the  middle  or  the  twelllh 
cenluTj,  the  oalj  logical  writings  of  ttie  aodeBts  knowu  in  ttie  Uiddla  Ages  were  the  fol- 
lowing: Ariatotle's  Oaltt.  and  Da  Inlarpr.,  in  the  tranatacioD  of  Boethiua,  Porphjrf't  . 
hagoge.  Id  the  translation!  of  Boethiua  and  ViclorinuB,  the  works  of  Marcianui  Capella, 
JLngustine,  Pseudo- Augustine,  and  CaMiodorui,  and  the  fullowiog  works  of  Boethius: 
AdParyhyr.  a  Vtctorino  trtaui«titm,  ad  AriA  de  inferprBl.,  ad  Vic  Ibp^  Jninid.  ad  adtferie. 
$ytt.,  Dt  tyUog.  categorieo,  De  lyU.  hypeAttieo,  De  divihone,  Dt  dejnxtiont,  Dt  differ,  lop.  Both 
the  Anabjtiea,  the  H^ko,  and  the  BopK.  EImA.  of  Arigtotle  ware  unkoowD.  Of  til  the 
works  of  Plato  it  is  probable  that  only  a  portion  of  the  Titnatut,  and  that  in  the  traiiaU< 
tion  of  Clialddius,  was  posaewed  by  caediKnsl  scholars ;  with  this  eioeption  his  doctrines 
were  known  to  them  only  indirectly,  paKicularly  through  paaaages  in  Aagustine.  Thej 
possessed  also  the  work  of  Aputeius,  enUtled  De  Dogmate  PtatmU.  The  Analyt  and  Tbp, 
of  Aristotle  became  gradually  known  after  the  year  1 1 38,  and  his  metajAyiical  and  physical 
writings  Xttaa  about  the  year  1100. 

The  paasaga  in  the  Jiagogt  of  ForpIiyTy,  which  was  Uie  hiitorical  occasion  of  the 
deTelopment  of  the  various  dialectical  tendencieB  above  named,  reads  as  follows,  in  the 
translation  of  Boethius,  in  whidk  it  was  known  In  the  Middle  Agea:  Qtaan  tit  Meatarium^ 
Chrytaai,  el  ad  tarn  gtau  til  apud  JrisMdrm  praedicmneiilBruni  doctrinam,  rmm  quid  iH 
gmtia,  quid  differentia,  qxnd  epeciee,  quid  proprittm  at  fuul  accufnu,  e(  ad  definitioTimn  asn^pia- 
b'eneta,  et  amnino  ad  eo  quae  tn  divieiona  et  in  demonefraMon*  nmt,  ut^  utorum  rtrvm 
epecidatione,  ctnptndiotam  tibi  traditioaem  fiicient,  lentaio  breviler  v<ful  inlrodiieliarut  modo, 
ea  quae  ab  atdiqun  diela  rani  aggredi,  ab  amarima  quidem  quaeatitmibat  oMinene,  nrnpIteiiDTM 
ven>  medipcriirr  coqj'ccduu.  Mta  d»  generHut  el  *peciebui  illud  quidem  *iiM  lubnttant  liva  At 
jolw  nuifts  inlcOeetAua  poiita  lint,  Jivs  evbeiitmlia  ecrporalia  tint  an  incarporalia,  el  vtrum 
etparaia  a  eeTinhbue  on  ui  temiiUmt  pohia  el  cirea  hate  amaMmd'o,  dicere  recatabo ;  oUtM^ 
mum  eitiia  n^otium  eel  Aiffunnodi  el  nc^(rri»  egtni  inquititimit.  Victor  Coiisin  (in  Ouvragee  > 
foeiib  ^AbSard,  Paris,  1836,  p.  LTI.X  following  the  lead  of  Tennemann  and  others,  has 
called  especial  attention  to  this  paaaage  as  bemg  the  point  of  departure  for  the  cooteat 
between  Realiam  and  ITomlnalisu  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

Jn  distinction  from  the  Neo-Platonism  of  Joh.  Scotoa,  th*  school  of  Hnbanos  Manraa, 
who  died  in  856,  while  Archbishop  of  Msyence  (works  edited  by  Colrener,  Cologne,  1617), 
held  fast  to  the  stand-point  of  Aristotle  and  Boethius.  Cf.,  respecting  Hrabenus,  Schwari, 
and  Pranll  (above,  g  BH),  and  T.  Kunstmann  (Uayenca,  1841), 

Krtc  (n^ricus)  of  Auzerre,  who  studied  at  Fulda,  at  the  scliool  founded  by  Alouia's 
pupil,  Hrabanus,  under  the  direction  of  Haimon  (likewise  a  pupil  of  Alcuin),  and,  aflar 
fiirther  training  at  Ferrl^res,  opened  a  school  at  Auzerre,  wrote,  among  other  things,  on  the 
margin  of  his  copy  of  the  Pseudo-Augustinian  Oai^oriae,  glosses,  which  were  diacoversd 
and  havB  been  published  by  Cousin  and  Hour^u.  The  style  is  clear  and  ladle ;  the  diUbr- 
ence  of  logical  stand-points  Is  as  yet  but  slightly  marked.  Heiricus  says  (as  died  by 
Haureau,  FhiL  Seal,  p.  113)  with  Aristotle  and  Boethius:  ran  eanei^  inteOtctiu,  inteBee- 
turn  toree  detngnaat,  axa  autem  Utierae  tigttifieant,  and  affirma  (after  Aristotle,  Dt  Inlerpr., 
1)  that  res  and  inldtecbi*  are  natural,  and  that  tveei  and  UOerae  are  conTentional  (monittini  ^ 
fxm'lunteni  hamiifam).  He  doea  not,  however,  view  the  universal,  aa  It  exists  in  our  cod- 
H  corresponding  with  a  real  or  objective  univaraallty  In  diings,  bnt  expresses 
>r  of  Nominalism  (19.  Haur^u,  I%il  SceL,  p.  141):  annuhim 
aidem,  quia  propria  Nomina  primtmi  lunl  inaumerabiHa,  ad  quae  eognotcMda  niclbdiu  mdlui 
>n(  memaria  illicit,  hate  ergo  ommia  eoartata  apttite  eatnpniiaidit  d  faeU  primitm  fradttm, 
qui  lofLHimtu  es^  anUest  lumitum,  equUM,  leonem  el  tpedei  \t1ju4modi  omna  continti;  ted 
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4«ii  hate  nrtm  ermt  tmumerMUa  it  ttefmprtlitmwibaia,  alUr  faitt*  t*  pFoAw  vtgi^ieT, 
jam,  qid  anutal  tit  genare,  juod  of  animal,  tureuIuM  et  jopit ,-  Htmm  Iuhk  gmera,  m  vmam 
toaeta  WfiKit,  ferfAtm  fieenntt  groxbtm  TcWwinMint  jam  et  aagtuUammni,  v^tc  (w  low 
nomHM  MJiimmDdD  amtfc^  guorf  Mt  ttfia.  Concepts  of  qtalitiea  do  not  denoto  thing*  (Hari- 
coa  op.  Haur^iii,  PL  Sc,  p.  ISB;  «<  firif  dtxtrit  album  el  nigrwn  abioitilt  tiui 
eerla  mMantto,  in  qma  ctmlirutw,  per  Aoe  tmt  peterit  o 
homo  vel  ofMM  tnd  niftr).  In  Uw  MBae  Codsx  >re  alio  contaiiwd,  logether  witli  margitiKl 
BOMa  npoa  them,  Bofithiui'  tranalation  of  Ariitotle'a  Zh  Jhtcrpr^  Augiutine'B  JXalertka, 
and  the  tranalaUoa  of  tb«  bagoft  of  Porpt^r?  b7  Botthios.  In  the  gloaaaa  lo  the  Utter 
vork,  the  queationa  of  PorphTTyBraaiiawncd  in  acooidwuwiritlitbe  doctrine  of  ooderata 
(AriElotellan)  BMUna,  whidi  appewa  m  tbe  doctrine  genarallj  prsTalent  fai  the  pniod  is 
wbidi  Kric  lived.  The  true  beitig  or  aubolalvnca  {turi  att  or  t«ra  tabtiattrei  of  genen  and 
■padea  ia  defended  (op.  Gooaln,  Oubt.  laid,  dfAUIari,  p.  LXXXII.) ;  theao  an  in  thaauelTe* 
totnuterlal,  but  aubriac  in  thing*  maurlal;  tho  latter,  aa  bein^  indiridnal,  ate  tbs  ofafecta 
of  aanae- perception,  while  the  univeraal,  eonceived  >*  existing  bj  itself^  ia  tho  autyect  of 
thou^t  The  genua  ia  (eonoeptualialksllr)  defined  aa  eogHalie  eoUtctm  a:  amgnlanm  timlli- 
tadine  tpteitruin.  Theae  gloaaes  are,  tndaditig  the  statement  irith  refereoce  to  Flalo  (tari 
Plaio  genera  et  epeda  Hon  modo  ittblligit  latweraatfB,  vi 
tabtiitera  pntalj,  almoat  niOiDtit  eicepUoa  extracts  from  Bettk.  in  Fotpltyr.  • 
in  particular  ttom  th»  paaaage  cited  bj  Haorjan,  Fh.  Sc,  L  [l  9S  aeq- 

Helricua' pupil,  Remighia  of  Anxarre,  taught,  beginning  in  883,  grammar,  moBie,  and  dia> 
lectio  at  Rhelms  and,  later,  atParia,  where  he  had  among  hia  pupila  Otto  of  Clugny.  Bis 
Oimtnenlary  on  Uandanua  Capella  (taken  in  large  meaatire  from  the  ContmaitarT/  of  John 
Bootus  on  the  aama  author — see  extracts  in  Haui^o'a  Ph,  SeeL,  I.  pL  114  aeq.,  and  X»ticm 
tt  £cfraAii  de  Mamueripte,  t  XZ.  p.  II.)  betokena  a  more  raaliatic  tendency,  contaioing,  aa 
it  does,  the  Platonle  doctrine  that  the  spedBa  and  indindual  ezlat  by  participation  in  the 
unlTeraal,  yet  without  quitting  the  BoMhian  and  Ariatoteiian  itand-point  of  immanence. 
Remiglus  deflnes  the  genna  as  tbe  collection  of  many  apeciea  (^eau  cri  cooplenb,  id  at 
wOeetio  d  «omprdientt»  mttKarwn  fitrmanun  i.  a.  ifteiarvm).  That  this  ia  to  be  undermtood 
aa  describing,  not  ■  mere  subjective  act,  bat  an  objective  unity,  ia  Been  from  the  defitutioft 
otfirwa  or  ipeciti  as  a  substantial  part  of  the  genus  {partitio  nbitatitialu)  or  aa  the  anb- 
■tantlal  unity  of  the  individuals  included  in  tlie  apeciea  (Aotno  est  tmtUonim  Hiiiiiimit  mfrtfiwr- 
tidUa  tmiltu).  SemlgiuS  discuaaes  the  question  (on  Orated  by  his  ptedsossson),  how  tha 
acddenta  exist  before  their  union  with  tbe  individuala  to  which  they  belong,  in  what  laan- 
ner,  for  example,  rhetorical  oulture  exists  before  its  union  with  Cicero.  Bis  dedsioo  is, 
that  accidenta,  prsTioos  to  thsir  matiifbatatim,  are  already  contained  potentially  in  the 
indlvldaats  of  tlw  species,  that,  i.  g.,  rhotorical  enlture  is  oontslned  in  humao  nature  in 
general,  but  that  In  consequence  of  Adam's  Bin  it  disappeared  in  the  deptba  of  ignnvnee, 
continued  in  memoria,  and  Is  now  called  into  oonsdousneaa  (fti  praaaUiam  inidligaitioe)  by 
the  proceaa  of  learning  (Bomig.,  «p.  Baur^u,  HMxi  el  Hxkaiti  dt  JfinMMcr.,  XX.,  IL 
p.  SO). 

Of  the  dialectical  wrftinga  beknging  to  th«  ninth  century,  a  manusoript  should  hete  be 
inentfoned,  which  was  discovered  and  publiahad  by  Couain  (in  Omragei  Inidifi  4tAbSorJi, 
Paris,  IB38)  and  is  entitled  Saper  Porphf/nmn.  Gousia  and  Hanrteu,  on  the  ground  of 
mmuscrlpt  tradmon,  sssign  its  authorship  to  Ehabanus  Ifaurus,  but  it  is  moro  probatdy 
to  be  ascribed  (In  sgreement  with  Prantl's  opinion,  whidi  Xaulich  also  adopts)  to  one  of 
hia  (dirrct  or  iAdhw)l>'dt«ci)das.  In  this  work  \o^  is  divided  (not  as  by  Hhabsnua  hiCB- 
seir— i>e  Uiiivino,  XT.  1,  td  Cotveoer,  Cologse,  IMT— into  dialectio  and  rhateric,  bnt) 
into  granwiaF,  rtietorki,  and  dialectic    The  ulontiaD  of  Porphyry  ia  his  Jfoaogi  U  d*- 
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■cribMl  hem  u  foUovi  (op.  Ooiuio,  A.,  p.  618) :  inienKo  Fotphyrii  tat  in  hoe  opart  faciUn 
vMUetum  ad  pratdicamtnta  praeparare  tradando  de  qviiupu  rtbiu  vej  mdbva,  foxre  teHicel, 
tptcU,  digeraUia,  propria  tl  acridinle,  quonm  togniih  vaht  ad  pnuiiicanuntonim  eofmtumem. 
Tbe  author  discusBea  the  Ticw  or  some  wbn  argued  that  Porphyry  intended  to  treat  in  hi* 
Ji<tffegt,aotde</iinqvsr^mt,'hntdegttiiiqutvoeAui,<m  lh«  ground,  aa our  author  rettlei,  that 
otherwise  hia  defluition  of  the  genua  would  be  itap%  (sertta  tti  quad  praedieativ);  tor  a  tking 
cannot  be  a  predicate  (Am  «>»>ii  non  pratOeatur.  Quod  hoe  modo  probani;  ti  rt»  proedtcabir, 
re*  dicihir;  ^r<*dtetfur,  raanunctaftir;  ti  rta  cKltnciatttT,  ret  pruftrtuT ;  ted  rti  prnftrri  aat 
polat,  nihil  enist  pra/artur  niti  tiox,  ntgue  tnim  ahtid  ttt  preialio,  qtiam  aeritpleclro  KngKO* 
pereuttio).  Another  proof,  we  are  told,  waa  founded  b;  the  same  party  on  Ihe  fact  that 
Arialotla,  in  the  work  on  the  Cattgoria,  to  which  Porphyry  was  preparing  an  introductloli, 
intended  mainly  to  treat  de  vodbus  (in  the  language  of  Boethius:  deprimit  renin  nominibtit 
tt  dt  vocibat  ret  iigB}fiaintSiut),  and  the  introduction  must,  of  courae,  correspond  in  charanef 
with  the  work  to  which  it  belongs.  It  is  not,  however,  for  thia  reaaon  denied,  that  the 
word  genus  taaf  be  taken  realistically,  for  Boethina  Baya  that  the  ditigion  of  tlie  genua 
must  be  confonnable  to  nature.  The  genua  ia  defined  >b  tubttantiaiii  tim^luda  ar  divertit 
tpeeiebai  in  cogitaiione  eolleeta.  In  the  Btatement  of  Boethina:  alio  namgtie  tnodo  (nib- 
tiantid)  UBiveriaiit  ett  guum  cogitatnr,  olu  singvlaTit  gvum  aentitur,  the  following  meaning  ia 
found  by  the  author:  quod  tadtra  ret  xadividicam  et  tpecitt  et  genia  at,  et  non  ate  BrnvenoHa 
individuit  iptati  qaiddam  divertrtm,  «(  quidam  diiymt ;  tciliat  tpedem  nUiH  oHud  etti  gtuim 
genut  At/bnnoAiin  it  individuvm  nUtU  aitud  att  qiiam  tpedem  injbnaatam.  This  work  »howl 
how,  at  the  time  now  under  consideration,  tJie  germs  of  tbe  differeot  doctriiws  were  all 
existing  aide  by  aide  In  relative  harmony,  being  aa  yet  undeveloped. 

The  pursuit  of  dialectic,  at  of  all  the  arta  Uberala,  in  the  achoola,  continued  during  the 
tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  but  was  alinoat  entirely  unproductive  of  new  scientiSc  re- 
sults, till  near  the  end  of  the  Utter  centurj.  At  Pulda,  about  the  middle  of  tbe  teoih 
century,  Poppo  taught  dialectic,  mainly  on  the  bens  of  the  worka  of  Boethlua,  following  in 
this  not  only  the  tradition  of  his  convent  but  also  the  uniTereal  custom  of  his  times.  He 
ie  said  also  to  have  written  a  commentary  on  the  De  G.ntolaiione  of  Boethius.  Beiohard 
wrote,  in  the  cloister  of  St,  Burchard  at  Wiiraburg,  a  commentaiy  on  the  Cafegoriet  of 
Aristotle.  A  considerable  acholastic  activity,  first  excited,  as  it  would  appear,  by  tb* 
school  founded  by  Ersbinus  at  Fulda,  was  developed  in  the  cloister  of  St.  Gallec.  Notker 
Labeo  (died  103!)  contributed  much  to  its  maintenance  sod  development  He  translated 
into  German  tbe  Caleg.  and  Ce  Interpr.  of  Aristotle,  the  ContoL  FI,ilo».  of  Boethius,  and 
the  J}e  Kvpliit  FhiMogiae  et  Mereurii  of  Uarcianus  Capella  (as  also  tbe  Psalms),  and  com- 
posed worka  on  the  diviaiona  of  the  art  of  thinking,  on  syllogiima,  on  rhetoric  and  mush] 
(published  by  GraflT,  Berlin,  1B3I,  end  again,  more  completely  and  exactly,  by  Heinr.  Hat- 
temer.  In  DerJcmale  da  MittOcdtert,  3d  vol ,  St.  Gallen,  1844-19). 

Gerbert,  who  was  subsequently  made  Pope,  under  the  title  of  Sylvester  II.  (died  lOOS), 
was  educated  in  the  cloister  at  Aurillao  in  Auvergne,  which  bad  been  brought  under  morn 
idgid  discipline  by  Otto  of  Clugny,  the  scholar  of  Bemigius,  and  ancrward  in  other  sdioola 
of  France  and  ala^  in  Spain  among  the  Araba  (from  whom  also  he  tw>k  the  Indian  nume- 
tbIs).  Cr,  concemlDg  bim,  C.  F.  Hock,  Tlenna,  1837;  Max  Siidinger,  Cassel,  1851;  0. 
friedlein,  Erlangen,  IBS),  and  U.  Cantor,  MaOumatiacht  Beitrage  xun  CvUuriAm  der 
VeBcer,  Halle,  1863,  of  which  section  XITI.  treats  of  Boethius.  SIX.  of  Isidorus,  Bed«,  and 
Alcuin,  XX.  of  Otto  of  Clugny,  and  XXI.  and  XXD.  of  the  life  and  mathematical  labor* 
of  Gerbert  Of  the  works  of  Gerbert,  one  treats  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  the  other  of 
the  rallooal  and  of  the  use  of  the  reason  (De  RationaU  et  Sationt  DO,  printed  in  Fen's  Tht*. 
Anecd^  I.  i,  pp.  146  seq^  and  ia  the  Oeuvrti  de  OtrUti,  edited  by  A.  Olleris,  Cleimoat. 
2i 
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Vemnd  and  PwU,  ISel,  pp.  nT-410>  Bmldei  thasa,  Oouaio  (Omraga  htli.  iJUm^ 
pp.  U4  »•<).)  baa  publiihed  loiiia  matiMmattol  bMMt  fmn  the  pen  of  Qwboit.  Hm 
Bft"""'  ma;  b«  •itbtr  eteinal  and  diruw  (in  which  itiTislni  Oerbart  iadndea  the  Platonie 
ideaa),  or  it  ma^  ba  ■WDething  \\v\a%  in  time.  In  the  ronner  the  ntional  pover  is  alwaja 
actiia,  in  the  Utter  only  at  timei ;  m  the  romer  poteniialitj-  is  inaaparaUe  bota  aotualitjr, 
it  Is  n)>  Meataria  iptcU  adw,  while  to  tha  eaaence  of  the  latter  only  the  imUmel  (ap*> 
eitf  neoaaaarilr  belonj;!,  while  the  real  manifeilatkin  of  i«MOn  i«  h«ra  onlf  an  aniima, 
not  a  mibttaiiHala  dtfertnUa.  Uence  die  propoeiticD.-  nattinalt  ratioitt -utitm;  is  true  oT 
rational  beingi  of  the  flnt  claaa,  aa  a  univenal  propoailion,  but  of  tiioee  of  tbe  aFcratd, 
oulj  M  a  particaiar  one;  Qerbert  b<M»  that  a  logical  Judgment,  azpieaaed  without  apeei- 
ftcatioD  of  quantity,  can  ba  taken  as  a  particolar  Jndgneot  Thu*  Qeifeert  aolvaa  Iha 
ililBoultr  whicli  at  tbe  beginning  he  had  pointed  out  in  Uie  propoeition:  rotwaolc  retiom 
hMmt,  that,  namely,  it  appeered  to  contradict  the  logical  rule  aaoordiDg  to  whii4  the  pra- 
dicBle  oiuat  be  more  general  than  the  aubjeet  He  not  uoauitabl]'  introducei  in  hia  diacna- 
eton  of  this  problem  the  diatinction  between  the  higher  eooccpt  in  tbe  logical  eenee,  i.  e^ 
the  ooneept  of  wider  exteniion,  and  the  concept  the  ofa^act  of  whidk  itanda  higber  io  rsiA 
In  the  order  of  eiiiteoca. 

Among  the  putnls  of  Gerbert  waa  Fnlbert,  who  in  the  year  Wt  opened  a  adiocd  at 
Ohartrea,  and  waa  Biahop  there  100T-I019.  Devoted  papila  called  him  their  Socnto. 
Distinguished  tbr  bit  knowledge  of  aacred  and  tecular  tofdea,  he  eocompanied  hia  tn- 
Btructianl  with  a  preaung  exhortation  to  hta  acholara  not  to  give  heed  to  decrilAil 
Innovatimia  and  not  to  deviate  fVom  the  paths  of  tbe  holy  fkthera.  The  danger  tliat  dia- 
lectic would  be  raiaed  to  a  poalUon  In  which  it  would  snrpaBB  in  aothorily  the  Bible  and 
the  Church,  wea  already  beginning  to  be  felt,  for  which  reaaon  tbe  demand  wae  axpreesly 
formulated  on  the  part  of  the  Cburdi  tlwt  it  ahould  be  made  to  retain  ita  andllary  poeitiim. 
FebuB  Danilanl  (cT,  reapectlng  him,  Togel,  Jena,  18SG),  the  apokigfitof  tbe  monastic  life  and 
1,  aaya,  about  IOM>  (Opera,  «(.  CajeUn.,  Paria,  1143,  III.  pt  313):  gMe 
ti  tuande  Iraclaiulit  larrit  etoquUi  tulhibttmr,  nen  AWj'n  magif- 
(wit  iMmtl  arregaater  arripert,  ted  v^l  aneiila  dominae  qvedam  Jtmidaliit  uttrguiu  niir 
vtre,  aa  ti  prateedit,  abaret  la  a  aimilar  atnio  the  mooli  Otblo  (who  died  at  Begensburg 
about  I0S3)  complaint,  about  the  tame  time,  in  his  waric  Dt  JVAiu  Qtaat  (cited  by  rex. 
Thtt.  Anted.,  III.  1,  p.  144),  of  tbe  eiiatence  of  dialecticians,  who  were  to  exduaiTcly 
dlaledieiant  that  Aey  imagined  themeeWes  bound  to  limit  even  the  itatemenM  of  Botf 
Scripture  in  obedience  to  the  authority  of  dialectic,  and  gave  more  credence  to  Boithiiia 
tlian  to  the  sacred  penman.  The  deflidtlon  «f  person  as  lubHamtia  TuKenalit  offered  already 
Ml  opportunity  for  colli^on  with  the  Church  In  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  tbe  Trinity,  and 
the  ttriie  waa  aoon  afterward  to  break  out  en  this  point  (with  Boacelliuus}. 

A  toholar  of  Fulbert  was  Berengarins  of  Toun  (990-1088),  whose  dial^ical  Esal  vm 
greaur  than  hia  reapect  for  eccteaiattical  eutbMlty.  The  rationaliilng  positba  easutned  by 
bin  with  respect  to  tbe  qnettloa  of  the  Lord's  Supper  waa  the  occasion  of  a  conflict  be- 
tween him  and  the  orthodox  dialectician  I^nfranc  (bom  at  PaTia  about  IOCS,  flret  educated 
in  tbe  law  at  Bdogna,  alterward  a  monk  and  Schtdaatic  in  Uie  convent  at  Bee  in  Kor- 
mandy,  and  tnm  1010  on,  Archblahop  of  Canterbury ;  died  1089 ;  <Vp^  td.  d'A<Hiery,  I^ria, 
1U8  J  td.  Oilaa,  Oxford,  1 SU),  who,  in  the  opiidon  of  their  omtemporaiies  and  according  Io 
tlie  judgtaent  of  the  Church,  delbated  Berengariua  In  argument.  Die  doctrine  defended  by 
Bereogariiis  in  lUs  work  De  Saerm  Cataa  odr.  Lai^taan  [td.  A.  F.  and  9.  Th.  Tiaij»r, 
Berlin,  1U4),  it  thna  anmmed  up  by  Hugo,  Bishop  of  Langrea :  "Tou  say  that  in  the  sacra- 
ment [of  tbe  Budisrist]  the  preaence  of  Ute  body  of  Christ  involrea  no  change  in  tha 
Harare  and  eassnoe  c^  the  bread  ud  wine,  and  yon  regard  that  body,  wbidi  /mi  h>d  aaid 
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mi  craoLHed,  uui  intelleotnal  bod;"  {Hdt  in  kw'itHHNU  « 
vt  poMii  tt  vini  nabira  tt  eutntia  nan  mutaCur,  airyu 
eonttit»w).  Berengarius  dispute*  Uia  tbeor;  of  •  change  ot  lubatanco  without  »  con*-  / 
■poadii^  cluuigB  In  the  aoddeBta.  BJi  opponents  took  eicepttan*  in  put  to  the  appeal 
to  th«  seoaea— in  part  to  the  dialectical  argumenta  by  whldi  he  aupportod  hia  oppotitim 
to  tha  doctrine  of  the  diange  of  subatanoe.  But  we  will  not  enter  moM  minutely  vftm 
the  detaila  of  this  diipute,  on  account  of  ita  ^ledficall;  theological  character.  CI  Lm- 
aiag,  Dtf.  ^trenennt,  Brungwick,  I7T0;  Stiudlin,  Leipa.  ISli,  aod  Dthera.  Thia  coo- 
troveni;  exerted  an  nnfavorable  inflaenoa  on  die  authoritj  of  the  wtitinga  of  John  Scotua; 
for,  becauae  Berengarina  In  hla  doctriae  of  the  Lord'a  Bupper  had  in  great  meaiura  rimp^ 
followed  the  work  of  John  Scotua,  Ot  EuduvriMa,  the  lattw  book  waa  condenmed  ^ 
the  Synod  at  Tcrcelli,  lOGD)  and  the  leading  of  hia  writioga  wh  altogether  probibitad. 
A  ikrtber  result  was  that  the  inviolabililj  of  the  contenta  of  the  creed  againat  ihe  attai^ 
of  reaaod  b^;an  now  to  be  uiged. 

Probablj  I^mbanc,  and  not  Anaelm,  hia  pupil,  waa  the  author  of  ttM  woric :  Elneiiartm»t 
*ivt  cUaiogv*  niDKMun  Mnu  Ouelafiat  eetnpltetait  (formertf  publiabed  amoDg  Anaetaa^ 
works,  though  ita  authorship  was  questioned ;  Gilea,  on  the  authority  of  numeroua  IIBS,, 
aacribea  It  to  I^nfranc  and  haa  included  it  in  the  edition  of  hia  writings).  In  thia  worit 
the  whole  subatance  of  the  dcgmatick  of  the  tirae  Is  Mt  forth  in  genuine  acholaalis 
iDMiMr,  in  sjUoglnio  form  and  with  a  dialectical  aiamiBatico  of  proofa  and  oounter-pnob. 
This  form  of  inTesligation  it  applied  alto  in  the  taak  of  deliaeating  and  determining  dof- 
maticafiy  the  forms  uoder  which  the  conditions  of  men  in  another  atate  are  to  be  repr^ 
seuted  to  the  imagination  (<.  g.,  in  the  consideration  of  the  questions  whether  dothaa 
will  be  worn  in  the  (iiture  life,  in  what  poaition  the  bodies  of  Uie  damned  ate  plaoed  fai 
bell,  etc). 

Eildebert  ofLavardin,BIthi9orToura  (bom  10G1,  died  about  1133),  waaapopUof  B*- 
rengnriiis,  whom  he  greatlj  revered.  He  warned  againat  tiw  pursuit  of  dialectic  as  daage^ 
Dus  and  Tain,  taking  refiige,  for  hia  own  part,  in  ttiat  simple  and  noqueationlog  laith  whkJ^ 
heaaid,  waa  not  eontrnrr  to  reason.  Ee  defined  bith  as  wluHlaria  ctrtitudo  ahtathmt, 
npra  apinimtrmt  iirfra  teiaiiiam  emiMWa  ( TVod.  rAeoL,ch.  1  Beq.,  in  Optra,  id.  Ant.  BeaB> 
gendre,  Pari*,  1108,  p.  1010),  Ood  choosca  neither  to  be  comjdeteij  comprebended— ^ 
order  that  faith  maj  not  be  deprived  of  ita  proper  merit — nor  jet  to  ramain  whoUj  va^ 
known — that  there  may  be  no  ezenie  for  unlwIieC  BUdebert  aeeka  to  prove  tha  exiatenoa 
of  God,  by  arguing  f^m  the  creatureship  of  man  and  of  all  Suite,  things,  whicJk,  he  reaaonl^ 
Implies  the  existence  or  an  eternal  cauae.  With  hia  sk^iCical  depiecwtioa  of  diakctio  ttiara 
waa  combined  a  shade  of  myaticiam.  Ood,  he  taught,  waa  above,  beneath,  without,  and 
within  the  world  l*¥p*r  tofu  prtuMendo,  nbm-  teHa  nutlneltdo,  ertra  totia  eompUctaido,  tnlrtt 
totM  ett  Anplnulai  In  hia  FhHot.  HoraUt  Bildebcrt  followa  Cicero  and  Seneca.  Bemhard 
of  Clairraux  termed  Hildebert  a  great  pillar  of  the  Cbundi  ("  toKtam  tecim^  mlimmmy  ■ 

%  93.  NominaliBm,  as  the  conscioas  and  distinct  stand-point  of  the 
opponents  of  Ee&lism,  iirst  appeared  in  the  second  half  of  the  eleventli 
centnrj,  when  a  portion  of  tfaa  SchcJastics  ascribed  to  Aristotle  tlw 
dootrio»  that  logic  fasa  to  do  only  with  the  right  vee  of  words,  and 
that  gener*  and  species  are  only  (Babjective)  collections  of  the  varions 
itidiTidnals  designated  by  the  same  name,  and  disputed  the  interprets- 
fioD  which  gave  to  aniTerealB  a  real  existsnee.    These  HomiDaliati  ' 
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w«re  sometimaa  called  modem  dialecticianB,  becaoBe  ihey  opposed  the 
''  traditional  realistic  interpretatioD  of  Aristotle.  AmoDg  the  Nomi- 
nalists of  thia  time,  the  most  famous  is  RoseelUons,  Csdoq  o{  Com- 
piegne,  who,  hj  his  application  of  the  nomioalistic  doctrine  to  the 
dogma  of  the  Triuity,  gave  great  offense  and  thereby  occaBioned  the 
speedy  discomfiture  of  NominaliBm.  If,  as  the  Nominalietic  theory 
affirms,  only  iudividoals  exist  in  reality,  then  the  three  persons  of  the 
Godhead  are  three  individoal  substances,  that  is,  in  fact,  three  Gods, 
and  nothinf^  but  the  prevalent  ecclesiastical  phraseology,  in  which 
the  Godhead  ia  only  designated  as  threefold  in  person  aud  not  in 
BDbetance,  stands  in  the  way  of  our  epeaking  of  these  persons  as  three 
Gods.  This  consequence  was  openly  avowed  by  Koscellinna,  and  he 
was  accordingly  required  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Conncil  of  Soissons 
(1092)  to  recant  the  offensive  inference ;  but  the  Nominaliatic  doctrine 
itself,  &om  which  it  had  been  deduced,  he  appears  still  to  have  mun- 
toined  and  taught  subsequently  to  thia  time.  In  the  period  imme- 
diately following,  Nominalism  did  not  entirely  disappear,  yet  there 
were  but  few  who  ventured  openly  to  confess  it.  It  was  first  renewed 
in  tlie  fourteenth  century,  particularly  by  William  of  Occam.  The 
most  influential  opponent  of  Boscellinus,  among  his  contemporaries, 
was  Anselm  t^  Canterbury.  The  special  champion  of  Realism  in 
France  was  William  of  Cbampeaux,  who  taught  that  the  species 
inheres  in  each  of  the  individuids  included  in  it,  euentuUl;/,  or,  as  be 
vas  afterward  led  by  Abelard  to  say,  indiffertnUy.  Abelard,  too, 
who  sought  to  maintain  an  intermediate  and  conciliatory  position, 
opposed  the  extreme  Nominalism  of  Boscellinus,  his  earlier  teacher. 

A  Mtar  ttoa  Boioalllaii  tn  Ab>1ud  ti  pabUi)i«1  bf  J.  A.  Sdin»l1fr,  fnm  ■  Hmilsb  MS.  («mL  lai. 
mXi.  la  Ik*  Abk.  dr  pl,iiot.-pMM.  Olatt  dir  k.  ha^.  AJtad.  iw  Wtm,  T.  S,  pp.  IN  wq..  Ittl.  and  h 
iDolndtd  br  OwdB  In  hit  Bev  cdltloil  oT  tha  CoupleM  Worki  at  Abclvd.  Tb*  dbHrMloB  if  Job.  IbrC 
CblodfBlu  [Dtvttait  luimfi  SoanOiiU.  EiL,  nst,  iIh  iDilsdad  In  O.  S.  Wildul  Tkmam-»»  M*-  H 
fOKo-grapMau,  Cbtmolu,  ITM)  It  Doir  uHqiuted.  Iha  Uwiliicfeil  nsDicqiiuMei  at  tb*  li^esdr* 
1tnfa4  tgilai*  (■eh  olhar  In  tba  Um>  oT  BcanlllBiu  and  AbhIid,  *n  d*T>l(>p*d  bjr  BvoddtU  ta  Lt 
roMuMm  okt^Mm  d  (a  />>  tf>  cwMnri  Molt,  Pari*.  IMS. 

Ob  WUlliiii  arCbuap»Di,  iC.  Hlgbud,  0t>WmiiM  A  CAomptuia  tt  Im  fcplat  da  FarU  «  J/I* 
■MoK  cTapr^  Om  doHMMtt  (•^dtii,  Pirli,  IMT,  U  xUUom  IMS. 


ttoMelliQui  U  onen  named  u  th«  founder  of  NomintUiua.  Thui,  for  ezunpie:,  OUo 
von  Frelaing  {Dt  gata  Fyederid  I.,  lib.  I.)  lays  of  RoBcetlimii:  pn'tniu  natlrli  tnnporAM 
tmtmiiam  veaim  irutitmit  m  iogica.  Bo,  too,  Anielm,  Abelard,  John  orSalUbnry,  and  Ymcen- 
thu  of  Btwirait,  know  of  no  predecessor  to  Rosoellioua.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  wnk 
entitled  BemoTAua  trvmij^nt,  RotoelUnuE  ia  lermed  brOaramuel  Lobkowi^  "not  the 
anthor,  but  the  builder-up  "  {turn  mlor,  ltd  tmctar)  of  the  Hot  of  NominalUta,  and  in  the 
nottoe  cited  above  (in  the  sectkon  upon  John  Scotua,  p.  3(13)  a  Jobannea  (who  lived  p(«b- 
•blj  about  IDW— not  IMgflua,  nor  Joho  of  Saxoof,  vbo  waa  called  hf  King  Alfred,  ia 
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ibout  the  jeu  HI,  from  Fnmce  U>  EagUnd,  where  be  died  while  Abbot  of  idthetuy)  |g 
meationedes  hispredecesaor,  widKoberturFariB  andAmulphorLton  ue  meotloiied  m  hit 
ftUowa  in  opinion.  Herman,  Abbot  of  TounuT  In  the  Qnt  half  of  the  twelfUi  oeataij, 
reports  that  about  a.  d.  1 100  Heater  Kaimbsrt  of  Lille  taught  dialectJc  nominaliaticafly  (tfts. 
ledteom  derieu  mit  in  voet  Ugebat),  and  with  him  nianj  othera ;  tbeee  men,  be  continuet, 
had  excited  the  ennltr  of  Odo  or  OdarduB,  who  expounded  dialectic  not  la  the  modem  waf 
(}iaia  qw*dam  tnoiertun)  or  nomlDaliBticall?  (At  voce),  but  realisticallf  (m  n),  accordii^  to 
Boethius  and  the  andect  teadien.  These  moderns,  ao  the  writer  oomplaiiut,  prefbr  tv 
Interpret  the  wrltinga  of  Porphyij  and  Aristotle  In  accordant  with  th^  new  wisdom, 
than  accordiBft  to  the  exposition  of  Boithius  and  the  otbw  andents.  It  is  aearoelj  po«lUt 
that  hi  so  short  a  time  the  school  of  Hoscellinus  hsd  become  so  widely  extended;  the  dia* 
tinction  of  parties  must  bsve  Ijeen  already  developed  si  an  earlier  period.  Tbe  report 
(^Aveniin.  AnnaL  Bmor.,  VI.),  therefore,  that  Boscellinus  of  Brittany  was  the  orighistor  of 
the  nev  school  {nooi  lytxi  tatdilor)  and  that  through  blm  there  arose  a  "new  sort  of  AiU< 
totelians  or  Peripatetios,"  la  only  in  ao  far  true,  as  that  he  waa  the  moat  inSuentUl  lepr^ 
■entative  of  the  amtenha  veeum,  or  NotoiniliBtio  doctrine. 

Roscellhiui  (or  Rucelinus)  waa  bom  in  Annorica  (in  Lower  Brittany,  Iherefbre).  Re 
studied  at  SoiasDns  and  Bheims,  resided  for  a  time  (about  10S9)  at  Compf^gne  as  Canon,  and 
afterward  at  BesaD^on,  and  also  taiight  at  Tours  and  Locmenach  (near  YanDea  in  Brittany), 
where  the  youtbAil  Abelard  was  amon^  his  pupOs.  In  the  year  IDS]  tbe  Coundl  of  Sols- 
sons  forced  him  to  recant  his  tritheistic  exposition  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trint^.  He 
appears  to  haTe  written  nothing,  btit  to  have  delivered  his  opinions  orally  alone.  There  ii 
extant,  however,  a  letter,  mainly  about  tbe  doctrine  of  tbe  Trinity,  which  waa  probably  ad* 
dressed  by  him  to  Abelard.  With  this  siception,  it  is  only  Oom  tbe  statements  of  hit 
opponent^  irtiich,  if  not  distorted,  were  at  leaat  colored  hy  tbe  influence  of  pas^on,  that 
we  can  learn  what  his  doctrines  were.  Yet  it  is  possible  in  a  degree  to  correct  thcN 
reports  by  comparing  them  with  the  nomiaalistia  utterances  of  othera  who  lived  earlier. 
Sui^  a  comparison  fbnilshei  us  In  many  caaes  the  moat  aatiifactory  ooramentary  on  tha  !•• 
ported  doctHnea  of  RosCellinus. 

Anselm  (Dt  I^  IWn.,  ch.  3)  speaka  of  "  thoM  dialecticians  of  our  timet,  thole  haretiw 
In  dialectic,  who  think  that  the  ao-aalled  universal  aubatances  aro  only  emiaaioDt  of  sound 
by  the  voice  (words,  fiatam  voeii);  who  are  anable  to  understand  that  color  ia  anythiim 
apart  from  the  body  in  whidi  It  inheres,  or  that  the  wisdom  of  man  is  other  than  tbe  aoul 
of  man;"  he  charges  these  "heretics  in  dialectio"  with  having  their  reason  so  enslaved  bf 
their  imaghiation,  that  they  are  unable  to  set  the  latter  aaide  and  view  ^lart  that  whidt 
must  be  considered  by  itself.  Though  the  expression  "Jlattu  veeit"  cannot  have  been 
employed  by  tbe  Nominsliita  themselves,  yet  !t  must  undoubtedly  have  been  suggested  by 
Bomethbg  in  their  own  phraseology,  and  recalls  the  passage  above  dted  (p.  369)  Ihm  th* 
commentary  of  Pseudo-Hrabanus,  Super  Porphyrium :  rtt  profirri  nm  petal,  tiAiI«nfg(pr»> 
fertar  nwi  vox,  ne;ue  cntm  oKuif  erf  probitio,  mti  airi*  pl«(^n  Utigwu  peraane,  which  was 
intended  to  prove  that  since  the  genus,  in  conformity  with  the  BoSthian  definition,  may  be 
sfflrmed  as  a  predicate,  It  cannot  be  a  thing  (ra),  bat  only  a  word  (vo*).  The  other  strio- 
ture  of  Anselm,  that  Roscetllnus  was  unable  to  distinguish  between  the  attribnle  and  the 
subject  to  which  it  belongs,  proves  that  the  belief  of  Roscellinus  was  in  agreement  with 
the  above-mentiouad  (p.  3IIS)  doctrine  of  Heirtcus:  "If  any  one  prononnoea  the  word 
blade  or  white  by  itself,  he  will  not  indicate  thereby  any  particular  thing,  unless  he  saya 
■white  or  black  man,  or  horse'"  {nqvit  diaerit  ntj^nnn  tl  atban  abaekOa,  .  .  .  per  Aoenoa 
pelerit  eerlam  rem  etttadert,  niii  dteat  oJbw  homo  vtl  rjvai  anl  niger).  Thia  indeed  shows 
the  stricture  to  have  been  without  foundation ;  Uit  what  the  Nominalista  oppoeBd  was  tbe 
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p«mig»  frota  abctnwUon,  ar  ifalptait,  to  jtuptv/i^,  or  to  tbe  doetruie  that  that  wUch  ta 
mbatnoted  ia  tctiullT'  and  indepeDdentlj  existent,  apart  from  that  ttwa  wbidi  it  ii  ab- 
■traotwL  AhmIu,  who  eommitced  the  •rtnr  which  tbe  Homiiuliits  thua  denounced, 
afflmiad  bam  hia  stand-point,  not  onlj  that  thej  did  not  h(dd  to  the  aepaiate  anstence  of 
tbe  ttnlTen*]  (the  product  «r  abstraotion),  bnt  also  that  tha^  did  not  ponesi  Oie  facility 
of  abstraotioD ;  bat  he  did  not  demonttrate  the  m^tiinaef  of  tbe  disUivtioD  (which, 
iMlMd,  tiiej  themaelTB*  bad,  perhaps,  not  mariiad  with  lulBciMit  djattnolnew)  oo  whidi 
the  stand-point  of  hie  opponents  was  fonnded. 

Auelm  Bijs  ftirfher  (As  Fid.  IMm.,  ch.  3):  gmi  mim  Mndmt  iataUigit,  ftamotlc  pbra 
ihsMMmf  in  iptdt  nal  homo  tma*,  frntliter  in  Hia  ttcrtHttima  italura  cotHprtkeadei,  guamoio 
fhrm  pawotat,  quanaa  timgtJa  f<taeqta  ft  ftrftebuM  Dam,  *Aii  Dtv  imw  r  «t  e«ju  msH 
■hwm  art  ad  ttuarnoadmn  inter  equum  nmn  tt  eolartm  gai^  guaU^  HixraBt  imla-  Bm 
JhMM  tt  phm  TtUiona  (nlaHonet)  t  Jatiqm  qui  non  fOktt  MeIIf;»«  aUmd  e*M  hommtm  mii 
AtdMAwm,  naBaftww  MMgtt  Itomtntm  niri  hmBumam  ptrmmam.  Tbe  oontrast  of  tbi 
■laDd-pdola  la  hers  daarlf  preaented;  Bealiaai  regards  the  totalitf  of  similar  indiTtduli 
•i  MDltituting  a  real  Dnitj,  ths  totalitj  of  men  as  a  ^nerio  nnitrt  umu  Jbomo  t*  fpaaif,' 
Kominallnn,  on  &e  oontiarj,  holds  that  UUa  unttj  cxiabi  onlj  in  the  oommon  namc^  mi 
that  (he  onlf  real  unity  ii  the  indiridusL 

It  was  but  logloalif  oansistant  if  Nominalism,  whldi  held  tha  union  of  sereral  inATil- 
nak  in  the  same  genus  or  species  to  be  merrij  the  result  of  a  sul^jectiTe  act,  in  like  manmr 
aBnned  tbe  distinction  of  parts  In  the  indiTidnal  to  lie  onl  j  tiie  reault  of  a  sut^facttTs  ict 
of  MiatTsis.  "Hist  Rotoalliuas  afBrmsd  this  consequence,  appears  from  tbe  tCntements  of 
Abelard.  ^belard  saja,  in  his  letter  coneernlng  SoacellLnaB  to  the  Kshop  of  Paris,  thit 
BosMlKnui,  holding  that  Uie  ^atinotion  of  parte  in  anj  object  waa  meraljr  subjactire  and 
verbal,  and  not  reel,  held,  bj  lm[dioatioi>,  that,  Ibr  example,  when  we  an  told  in  the 
New  TNtaraent  that  Jesus  ate  part  of  a  fish,  we  are  to  und^ntand  that  what  he  ntHj 
ata  was  a  psrt  of  the  word  "Ssh,"  sod  not  a  part  of  the  thing  which  it  denotes  (Mc 
tttutpttudo'dialtcliait.  Ha  H  jawJa-jtritWaiint  gmtm  m  diaketiea  Mita  auSam  ran,  jed  telam 
•oem  parkt  Anton!  tuiiiouit,  ita  dtrinam  paginam  impvdaita'  ptnaUt,  ut  ea  laeo  qma  4tidbf 
^amiitue partaa piiei*  asri  awnsdim, yattem- A%«i  vocii  qaae  mi  pitcia  «ot,  npnjxirtna  ni 
imliBlgen  cofOtar.  T±,  Dt  DMt.  tt  D^fin-,  p.  471  «JL  Oousin:  fait  oatem,  nwinini,  magiiiri 
aesM  AwcsKM  torn  inoana  mtaOia,  vl  tmllam  rem  parHbua  ecmitart  vtOet,  ted  aicat  talit 
•mOh*  tpede*.  ita  tt  parltt  adterOtbati.  The  olqectioD,  tbat  the  wall  must  surely  be 
regarded  ss  a  part  of  tbe  house,  was  met  by  Boscellinus,  acconUng  to  Abolu^  with  lbs 
•rgnment  that  then  tha  wall,  asbeiDgapart  of  the  whole,  most  also  be  apart  of  the  partt, 
or  which  the  whole  consists,  viz.:  of  ttw  foundation,  and  the  well,  and  Um  rooC;  l  c,  it 
most  b«  a  part  of  Itealt  Flainlr  so|Aistical  aa  is  this  argumentation  of  Boacallinua  la  the 
awkward  fbrm  in  which  it  ia  hare  giren  Ot  1«  perhaps  not  repbrted  with  exact  fldelity,  v 
U  loMt  not  in  its  complete  oannection  with  tiie  whole  tcadiing  of  Boaeellinus),  it  never- 
theless contains  the  Idea  necMsarHy  asaodated  with  ttw  Ifominalistic  stand-pmat,  that  tbe 
rolttioii  1^  tha  part  to  the  whole,  like  erei?  relation,  la  imlj  subjective,  bat  that  rtaklr 
arery  ol^ect  exists  in  Itself  alone,  related  onljr  to  itaelf,  and  consequently  that  rtaHla' 
nothing  exists  m  a  part,  apart  from  the  act  hj  whkh  we  think  of  it  as  related  to  tbe 
whole,  since  otherwise  It  must  be  in  and  hj  iUeV,  and  when  Tiewed  bj  ite^  a  part,  and 
omseqasntlj  a  part  of  itself.  tTnderatood  In  this  sense,  the  ai^mentatkm  appears,  in- 
deed, oua-ridad  and  just  as  ^potable  aa  is  the  Nominallatic  or  IndiTidualistic  psrtiaaB 
•iuul-p<rint  itself  (fbr  the  ol^ecUre  reaUt;  of  relations  can  be  affirmed  with  at  lesM  ai 
much  reason  as  it  can  be  diaputed),  bnt  it  ia  faf  no  mMu  aophiatlaal.  The  oonsaqnence 
drawn  bf  Alwlard,  however,  aa  to  the  aaUng  ot  a  part  of  tha  word.  Sah,  la  not  a  necsasarr 
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DIM,  for  tL»  raaaon  that  in  dis  aot  of  aatJiig,  an  kctual  MpmraUon  into  ptrti  tikai  place. 
while  RoscaUinuB  disputed  onlf  tb«  objMtire  TkUditj  of  thjt  Arislon  Into  part*  which  w« 
n»ka  In  thoufht  and  dlsoooiM.  WIuCbtbt  is  ■  aubMuica,  is,  aooording  to  the  teaching  of 
Rosoellinus,  as  snch  not  a  part;  and  th«  part  ii  as  suiA  not  a  aubstance,'  but  th«  mult  of 
that  lubjedive  Mparatiou  or  the  lubstanoe  into  parts,  vhidh  we  make  In  (thou|^l  and  in) 
dlaoouTse.  In  reipeet  to  nnmerous  dlrisions  («.  g.,  oC  time  according  to  centuriea,  of  that, 
which  is  eitended  in  space,  acoording  to  the  ordinar/  units  of  msasureroent,  of  the  drde 
into  degrees,  etc.),  which  to  na  are  Indiapenwbljr  neceaaarj,  and  to  which  we  are  often 
nairelr  inclined  to  asaign  an  objaotire  aigntdoanoB,  the  remark  of  Sctc«UJDUi  la  undoubt- 
•dl;  pertinent 

PfobaUf  the  HoBunaliam  of  BosoelHnus,  though  dareloped  with  greater  logical  eon- 
^teoej  than  had  been  ahown  bj  hia  predecessors,  would  jet  not  hare  attracted  an;  very 
•pedal  conslderaUon,  nor  have  ioiieortalized  his  nsjne  as  that  of  the  head  of  a  pertf ,  had 
It  not  been  for  his  tnthelstic  interpretation  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinitf,  whidi  excited 
noiTMVal  attention.  Like  the  earlier  dialectidana,  oF  whom  the  mouk  Qthia  oompUioed 
(lea  above,  p.  310),  BoseeUlnus  accepts  unconditionally  tho  Boethian  definition  of  person  aa 
miafanfta  rationaUt;  he  refuaei  to  admit  that  these  words,  when  applied  to  the  TtIdIIj, 
are  to  be  taken  in  any  other  than  tin  ordinary  sense,  affirming  that  if  we  are  In  the  habit 
of  ipeakliig  of  the  Godhead  as  incliidiag  three  peraons,  and  not  throe  subatances,  this  la 
but  the  result  of  onstom  (noa  fgifitT  par  permium  aliad  aliquid  tignifieamui  qtiam  nJulan^ 
lima,  Octt  <x  quadmn  logueadi  etmMwtedtae  trijiUcart  aotteniuu  pertonam,  non  MibitmtuRn, 
Spitt  ad  Ahuiardmn,  dted  by  Cousin,  ib.  0pp.,  H.  p.  198).  OcneratiBg  sulntance  and 
generated  substance  (nbikmtia  gatarani,  and  mbilanUa  generaU),  he  affirms,  are  not  identic 
eal  (semper  eittm  generiuu  tt  generetvm  plura  aant,  non  re*  vna,  itcundurn  Warn  btaii  Avgvi»- 
tuu  praejaiam  aa^eiMarn,  qvo  int,  igaod  nofla  cmniiui  rtt  at  quae  m  ipmm  gigntU,  Jlrid.  p. 
1S9).  He  asks  why  three  eternal  beiagi  {(m  aeterm)  are  not  to  be  assumed  to  eils^ 
aeeing  that  ths  three  persons  of  ths  Qodhead  are  etenud  (ri  tra  iHae  pertenat  tun!  aelemae). 
With  this  agrees  the  statement  of  Anselm,  Epitt,  II.  41 :  RotceBbivi  deriaa  dicil,  in  De« 
tra  perMnat  eate  tree  rea  ab  invicem  arpartttea,  ncut  ttmt  tra  angeU,  Ha  tamen,  Mt  una  ait 
volvntaa  et  polealat.  Dt  FUk  IWn.,  ch.  3  :  irea  peraanae  aiail  trea  rat  ticut  trea  angeU  out  trt* 
animoe,  ila  (omsa,  nt  tajwiiots  el  poteaiia  ommiui  tint  idem.  BosceUiuus,  says  Ansefan, 
advanced  the  argument,  that,  if  the  three  persons  were  "  one  thing "  (ana  res),  it  would 
follow  that,  together  with  the  Bon,  the  Father  also,  sod  the  Holy  Qhost,  must  luve  entered 
into  the  flesh.  The  afflraiHtloii  of  Bcscellinus  (which  is  reported  atso  by  Anselm,  F^.,  IL 
41),  that  only  custom  opposes  onr  spesking  of  the  three  persons  of  the  Godhead  as  three 
Ooda,  appears,  when  compared  with  certain  paaa^iea  of  Gregory  of  Nyasa  and  other  Greek 
<!hurch  Fathera,  and  even  with  the  mild  Judgment  of  St.  Augustine  respec^ng  the  One, 
the  wwf  (or  KesBon)  and  Oie  World-soul  as  the  three  chief  Gods  of  the  Neo-Plntonista, 
leu  heretical  and  less  at  variance  with  tho  common  belief,  than  when  Judged  in  the  tig^t 
of  the  more  rigid  monothelam  of  Bt.  Augustine  and  others,  who  in  many  regards  approxi* 
mated  in  thrir  teachings  to  Uie  modalism  of  t^e  Babellians,  and  only  rejected  it  on  account 
of  its  foconpstibility  with  the  doctrine  of  the  incarnation  as  held  by  the  Church.  What 
Ansslm  connter-afflrmed  was  the  reality  of  the  generic  unity  of  the  three  drvtas  persons : 
ttmw  Deiu.  For  the  rest,  Roaoellinua,  who  was  not  Inclined  to  heresy,  as  snch,  but  desired 
to  hold  hst  to  the  Cbriitian  faith  and  to  defend  It,  could  well  believe  thut  in  using  tho 
expression:  trea  aabataaMtK  (which  was  applied  by  John  Sootus,  among  others,  to  the  three 
divine  peraona),  he  was  not  in  dlaaccord  with  the  teaching  of  the  Church,  shioe  he  every- 
where uiod  Ute  word  mlatentia  In  the  sense  of  that  which  has  an  independent  extstet>c«, 
in  whfdi  MiiM  It  may  be  tmidored  to  tiattslale  tike  Greek  worf  ivStnairit  (hjpoM«iii), 
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which,  confMwdlj,  la  u*»d  In  the  plunl  (rpfif  inrofriotii)  with  reference  to  the  three  pa- 
mm;  his  Uugu&g«  wms  Indeed  at  vu-Iaace  with  wh«t  bad  become  the  eatsblished  termi- 
Bologr  of  the  Churd);  for  in  the  latter  the  term  tubitanMii  wu  alwajt  employed  u  the 
equivkleat  of  the  Sreak  word  ouaui  (being,  aubatanoe),  and  wu,  therefore,  onlj  uaed  in  Iba 
nnguUr,  in  order  to  ezpreSB  the  unity  of  the  aaaence  (ememtia)  of  the  dirlne  perMtui  diia 
usage  neceaaarilj  beoame  ell  tite  more  Inyariable,  aiace  oiieta  hae  the  lame  double  aignific^ 
tiuD  aa  mbtbiitiA. 

To  Sebellianiam,  with  which  Hanr&u  [Fh,  Se.,  I.  p.  189  aeq.)  erroneonaly  identiflea  the 
doctrine  of  BoBcellinas,  thit  doctrine  olTen  a  direct  oontraat,  although  both  are  foondad  on 
a  common  principle.  SabellianiBm  resBone  thus;  Three  pervons  in  the  Godhead  are  thias 
Qods;  now  there  are  Dot  three  Goda,  but  otily  onej  therelbre  there  are  not  three  petMas 
in  tiie  Qodhead  (but  only  three  forma  of  ezialence).  Roscellintis  ai^piea,  on  the  contrary; 
Three  divine  persona  are  three  divine  easencea;  there  are  three  divine  peratsui,  heoce 
tiiera  are  three  divine  euencM.  The  SabeHians  affirmed  that  tritbeiam  followed  inevitably 
Ihxn  the  doctrine  of  Athanaalua.  Roacelhnui  accepted  this  consequence.  The  defei^ri 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Church,  on  the  contrary,  while  agreelDg  with  the  Sebeltians  that  ti> 
theism  waa  an  erroneous  doctrine,  denied  that  it  could  be  deduced  fi-oin  the  doctrine  of 
Atbana^na.  The  doctrine  of  RosoellinuB  is  esaentially  distiDguishad,  on  the  other  hand, 
(torn  the  doctrine  of  the  Ariaos,  hf  its  recognition  of  the  equality  in  power  {uid  will)  at 
the  three  divine  persona.  Roscellinus  appears  originatly  to  have  believed  that,  with  r^ard 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  his  own  doctrine  wya  in  agreement  with  that  of  Lanf^m^ 
who  was  at  that  time  greatly  honored  aa  the  vanquisher  of  the  heresy  of  Beroigariua,  and 
with  that  of  I«ufranc'a  pupil  and  auoceaaor,  Anselm,  until  one  of  his  hearara,  named 
Johannes,  addressed  himself  by  letter  to  Anaelm,  communicating  the  doctrine  of  Bca- 
cellinus  and  requesting  the  Judgment  of  Anselm  reapecting  it;  this  was  the  occavou  of 
Anselm's  controversy  with  Koscellinus. 

WiUitm  of  Chsinpeaui  was  bom  about  1D7D,  and  died,  while  Bishop  of  ChjJooa-anr- 
Uatne,  in  1121.  He  atudied  first  under  Uanegotd  of  Luteubacb  at  Paris,  next  under  the 
at  that  time  very  famous  Anselm  of  Laon  (to  be  distinguished  from  Atutttrtut  OialuareuUX 
and  Snally  under  Koscellinus  at  CompiSgne,  to  whoae  doctrine,  however,  the  doctrine  at 
William,  who  asserts  the  reality  of  the  universal  (notwithstanding  its  Immanence  ia  r^ 
d  &,  in  the  individual),  waa  decidedly  opposed.  Ha  then  taught  in  the  Cathedral  School  at 
Parla,  where  Abelard  beard  and  disputed  with  him,  until  the  year  llOS,  when  he  retittd 
.  to  the  oonvent  of  St.  Victor,  where  he  assumed  the  functions  of  choriater.  Tet  in  thia 
placa  he  soon  resumed  bis  lecture*  on  rhetoric,  pfailosopby,  and  theology,  and  appears  to 
have  laid  the  foundation  for  the  mystical  tendency  which  afterward  reigned  in  the  achoct 
of  St.  Victor.  From  1113  to  1121  William  waa  bishop  of  Chllont.  He  remained  a  ftkud 
of  St.  Bernard  of  Clairvauz  until  his  death.  Of  his  works,  there  are  extant  a  number  on 
theotogicel  subjects  {Dt  EwAariatia  and  Dt  Origin*  Ammae;  in  the  latter  he  pronoanced 
himself  in  favor  of  Crestionism,  l  ■.,  in  support  of  tlie  doctrine  that  the  soul  is  created  at 
the  beginning  or  ita  earthly  eiEstence)  and  other  worka,  which  have  been  edited  by  Ha- 
billou,  UartSne,  and  Fatru.  There  are  also  extant  a  few  USS.  of  his  on  phitoaophicsl 
problems.  In  the  main,  we  ue  obliged  to  rely  for  our  knowledge  of  his  opinions  on  the 
account*  of  Abelard.  The  latter  says  (in  his  Hittoria  CbJamitetefn)  of  William  of  Cham- 
peaus,  that  he  tanght  that  univetaals  were  eeaentially  and  wholly  preaent  in  each  one  of 
their  individuals,  and  that  in  the  latter  there  was  no  diversity  of  essence,  but  only  a 
variety  of  acddents  (trot  aatem  in  ta  itnltnHa  de  conununAiric  mtivartaUitm,  ul  smlnn  enm- 
iialiter  rtm  tabm  timul  tinguK*  tait  itxns  aitttrueret  indimduis,  gvonan  qnidem  mOa  out  m 
MMDtw  iHttrtOai,  ttd  tola  msWitiidnM  acetdnriHtm  vahtta*).    In  reply,  Abelard  olyecta  that 
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if  thU  wen  tni«,  then  tbe  ume  subBUnw  muit  receive  ditTerent  and  mntiiiilly  iocompatible 
■cddsDts,  and,  in  particular,  the  same  thii^  must  b«  in  different  places  at  tbe  Earns  lime. 
(Tha  latter  objection  ia  dearly  developed  in  Che  i)e  Gener.  rf  Sp<t„  apparently  In  the  spirit 
or  Abelard'a  doctrine.)  For  if  the  eicence  of  humaait;  is  wliollj  present  Sn  Socratei,  then 
it  U  not  where  Socratea  ia  not.  If,  therefore,  it  ia  jet  really  also  in  Plato,  then  Plato 
mutt  be  Socratea  and  Socratea  mutt  bs  not  only  where  he  himself  la,  but  alw  where  Plato 
Is.  As  a  consequence  of  these  objections,  William  of  Chiiopeaiii  Is  said  to  have  modiBed 
Lia  opinion  and  to  have  substituted  indiniiiualiler  for  etamtialiler  in  his  expression  of  it; 
that  is  to  say,  he  now  taught,  according  to  tlila  account,  that  the  universal  substance 
ezista  in  each  individual,  not  In  the  entirety  of  its  essence,  but  by  virtue  of  individual 
modll^cntions.  But  according  to  another  lection,  which,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubled,  is  the 
correct  one,  the  word  aubstitnted  was  indf^mjer,  so  that 'William  of  Champeaui  sought  to 
avoid  the  objection  of  Abelard  by  teaching,  instead  of  tlie  numerical  unity  of  each  universal 
essence,  its  plurality  unaccompanied  with  dilference.  In  a  passage  (dted  by  Uii^ad) 
from  one  of  the  theological  works  of  William  (edited  by  Falru,  Paris,  1S4T),  the  latter 
remarka  that  the  word  idem,  the  lamt,  nay  be  taken  in  two  senses,  the  one  implying  ths 
indifference  and  the  other  the  identity  in  essence  of  the  objects  termed  the  same ;  thus 
Peter  and  Paul  are  the  same  in  so  far  as  they  ore  both  men,  having  the  universal  attribute 
of  humanity,  namely,  rationality,  although  the  humanity  of  each  is  more  strictly  speaking 
not  identical,  but  similar ;  but  this  kind  of  sameness,  adds  William,  the  sameness  of  iodif- 
forence,  does  not  exist  among  the  persona  of  the  Trinity  (Fides  "idem"  dtulmi  aedpi  mcdtt, 
Meeunibtm  indifferentiam  et  «cundum  identilatem  quadan  prortut  euoifiaa;  $eaatdwn  indifft- 
mUum,  uf  Pttrvm  tt  Paxthan  idem  dieimtis  east  in  hoc  quod  rant  hominea;  ^onfum  tnim  ad 
humaniiatem  pertinet,  ricvi  iait  at  raHtmatii,  tl  iBe ;  etd  ti  vtrHatem  eoffiteri  volvnaa,  non  eat 
tadem  Mtrvttqite  iumanitaa,  led  n'otiltf,  qatam  mat  haminen.  Sed  hie  medvs  imiiu  ad  nattcram 
divimtatii  non  re/erendiu).  How  it  wns  that  the  problem  of  the  Trinity  led  to  the  doctrine 
of  Realism,  and  how  the  latter  waa  thought  to  solve  the  Ibrmer,  oppeara  most  clearly  from 
»  passage  (c^ted  by  Haareau,  Ph.  Sc.,  I.  p.  321)  from  Bobert  Pulleyn,  who  represents  a 
"dialectician"  of  the  realistic  school  as  saying;  "the  species  is  the  whole  substance  of 
the  indlTiduals  contained  in  it,  snd  the  whols  and  same  spedea  is  in  each  of  the  indit 
Tiduals;  therefore  the  species  Is  one  substance,  but  ita  individuals  are  many  persons,  and 
these  many  peraons  are  that  one  substance  "  {ipieies  at  Iota  nbeiaatia  individuorum,  lolaqa* 
rpecia  tademgue  in  tingulia  reperiticr  individai* ;  I'fajuc  ifxci'ei  Ktui  at  ndutantia,  t)ta  verv 
itidividua  mvHae  peraanat,  tt  hae  mvUat  perionat  nmt  iSa  una  rutdaflA'o). 

Toward  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century  there  was  developed  (as  Thurot  welt  remarka, 
Jinme  eritiqm  ifhiibrirt  tt  de  UttSratvre,  ISSS,  No,  4!,  p.  249}  a  very  active,  intellectual 
movement,  which  was  more  productive  of  original  Rsulu  than  was  either  tlie  period  pre- 
ceding it — when  the  interest  in  scientific  subjects  was,  for  the  most  part,  very  restricted  in 
extent — or  the  succeeding  period,  when  thought  was,  so  to  speak,  buried  under  a  mass  of 
authorities.  Bnt  this  fact  is  scarcely  sufficient  to  justify-  the  begiuniug  of  a  new  period  at 
this  point,  for  the  general  character  of  medlEval  philosophy,  as  determined  by  the  niunber 
and  nature  of  the  authoriciea  on  which  it  depended,  underwent  no  general  chango  until 
about  the  year  12(H). 

§  93.  AnseliniiB,  bom  in  10S3  at  Aoeta  (AvguHa  Praetoria,  in 
Piedmont),  waB  in  1060  indnced  by  tbe  fame  of  Lanfranc  to  enter  the 
convent  at  Bee  in  Normandy.  In  1068  he  became  Prior,  and  in 
1078  Abbot  of  the  same.    From  1093  till  bis  death  in  1109  he  was 
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Archbiabop  of  Canterbury,  which  office  he  administered  according  to 
the  principles  of  Pope  Gre^ry  VII.  The  seoee  of  his  motto,"  Credo, 
vi  ijUeUigam^'  ia  tliat  ChriBtla&B  should  advance  from  direct  failh  to 
vhatever  degree  of  scientific  inught  may  be  attainable  by  them,  bat 
always  only  on  condition  that  the  Christian  creed,  already  fixed  in 
dt^^atic  form  (and  not,  as  in  tlie  time  of  the  Fathers,  in  process  of 
development,  side  by  side  with  and  by  the  aid  of  philosophic  and 
theological  thought),  remain  untouched  and  be  regarded  as  the  alao- 
lote  norm  for  thought.  The  result  of  examination  may  only  be  affirm- 
ative ;  if  in  any  respect  it  is  negative,  thought  ia  by  that  very  fact 
exposed  as  false  and  eiufnl,  the  dt^ma  sanctioned  by  the  Church  being 
the  adequate  doctrinal  expression  of  the  truth  rerealed  by  Ood.  The 
fame  of  Anselm  is  connected  chiefly  with  the  ontol(^cal  ar^ment 
for  God's  existence  given  in  his  "Prosloffium"  and  with  tlie Christo- 
logical  theory  of  satisfaction  developed  in  his  work :  "  Our  DeuM 
homof"  The  ontological  argument  is, an  attempt  to  prove  the  exist- 
ence of  Gpd,  as  following  from  the  very  idea  which  we  have  of  him. 
By  the  word  Ood  we  understand,  by  definition,  the  greatest  object  or 
being  that  can  be  conceived.  This  conception  exists  in  the  intellect 
of  all  snch  as  have  the  idea  of  God,  and  in  the  intellect  of  the  atbetst 
as  well,  for  the  atheist  understands  what  is  expressed  by  the  words: 
the  absolutely  greatest.  But  the  greatest  cannot  be  in  the  intellect 
alone,  for  then  it  would  be  possible  to  conceive  something  still 
greater,  whicli  slionld  exist  not  only  in  the  intellect  but  also  is 
external  reality.  Hence  the  greatest  mnst  exist  at  the  same  time  in 
the  intellect  and  in  the  sphere  of  objective  reality.  God,  therefore,  is 
not  simply  conceived  by  us ;  he  also  really  exists.  That  this  argn- 
ment  is  a  paralogism  was  asserted  by  Gannilo,  a  monk  and  one  of 
Anselm's  contemporaries,  residing  at  Mar-Montier.  From  Gannilo^a 
objections  Anselm  songht  to  rescue  his  argument  in  hia  "  Ziber  Apfifo- 
geticut."-:- According  to  Anselm's  theory  of  satisfaction,  which  was 
adopted  by  the  Church,  and  which  ia  substantially  an  applicati<«  of 
juridical  analogies  to  relatioi»  that  are  simply  ethical  and  religions, 
the  guilt  of  men,  as  sinners  against  the  infinite  God,  is  infinitely 
great,  and  must,  therefore,  according  to  the  principles  of  divine  jus- 
tice, be  atoned  for  by  a  punishment  of  infinite  severity.  If  this  pan- 
ishment  were  to  fall  upon  the  human  race,  all  men  mast  suffer  eternal 
damnation.  But  this  would  conflict  with  the  divine  goodneea.  On 
the  other  hand,  for^venees  without  atonement  would  conflict  with. 
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the  diTuie  justice.  The  only  remainiiig  alternative,  therefore,  b; 
which  at  once  the  goodness  and  justice  of  God  could  be  sBtisfied,  was 
to  resort  to  the  expedient  of  representatiTe  satisfaction,  which,  in  view 
of  the  infinite  nature  of  onr  guilt,  conld  be  rendered  only  by  God, 
since  he  is  the  only  infinite  being.  But  he  could  not  represent  the 
human  race  without  aflBuming  the  cbaractcr  of  a  man  descended  from 
Adam  (yet  conceived  without  sin  by  the  Yii^n)  \  hence  the  necessity 
that  the  second  peison  of  the  Godhead  should  become  man,  in  order 
that  he,  standing  in  the  place  of  hamanity,  might  renderto  God  the 
satisfaction  due  to  him,  and  thereby  condnct  the  beliering  portion  of 
humanity  to  salvation. 

TIm  wwkft  of  Aualin  ir«r4  pnbllthrd  ftt  KumnbflTf  br  Cu|k  RodifadAT  Iv  Itfl  uHl  14M,  ti  Ttrit  iQ 
IBUiDdlUl^rt  Wlociuilii  isn,  ib.,  brPloudni,  (■  Itll,  R  Fuii,  by  Osbr.  Owbno,  IB  1«IS,  U,  im, 
UTtnlH  l>1TM,u>d,  man  n»*Ur,  at  TirU,  In  J.  P.  MlcM'a  Mllwtka,  ToL  IK^ISU  TUCw  iHut 
Jt«MrbubHnadlt«lBonnMiiU/byHii|uLHinn»i',Birllii,l<M,iDdb7F.Frituii)u,Zai<eh,lSU.  Th* 
MfflBgtm  ud  Pnnliigimm,  together  wllh  tbe  iixoDipiinTtiw  woriia:  GmmUimit  lOur  pro  inUptinU 
mAAnt.  Ubt  apOlagtticv*.  bar*  been  edited  bj  Gu-I  Hue  and  publlihnl  aVtrl\.cf  SancU  Amilmi 
upwWa  pItUMtiplttee-lluelogiea  ilaeta,  TDb.  1S«>.  Aiiwlin'i  llh  vu  niltcD  iff  hli  pnpll  Eadmer,  i 
Onterbnrr  muak  (1>*  «tti  S  ^iwriiHt,  W.  G.  UeDecban.  te  J<ta  &mc(«-wiii,  t.  X„  p.  (M  (Ki  wd  tic  etr- 
bcTou  In  bli  Mllttiia  ur  [b(  vurki  of  AbkIdi):  Ihisi  Uite  Wacnpby  JubB  oT  S^libiu7  ud  aUieT*  U't  divwa. 
Anionf  Iba  modurn  intbon  vba  bnra  •irlltMi  of  Anietni,  v*  mij  nuiie  Miihlu.  la  tb*  TOb.  Qitarlal- 
tdityt,  IMT  u>d  IStS  [npradood  In  M.'i  C»mplele  Worke,  edited  bj  uailtn(>r,  Begenibnrr,  ISU,  Vul.  I„ 
P-SlMq-Xa.  f.  Frmnck,^H«/ii.  o.  C,  Tflb.  1813.  Bud.  Hum,  Jnjiim  wrn  CtatXeplKry.  Letpi  IMl-Slict 
UUH,  Ih  otMotiar  Amtilmt  pro  mitltittta  Dtl  arffuiunlo,  Bonn,  ISMJ,  ud  Cbu]«  il*  BismMt,  At- 
flat* de  CatilarMrf. itMtau dtia*U  mmoMq^  itdtla  tuitt du  povveir tpirihHt  ave U  pan.  Itm- 
poril  aa  XI.  tiidt.  Pirl^  IBM,  3d  ed.  1S«9 ;  cT.  th>  ■rtlila  tnUtled  ^^iiHfm  w*  CatUtrbury  aU  Fartmaftr 
/UrditHrehlidu  liviluU  dn\\.  Jaltrb^la  Q.  Tblilpp'i  ind  Q.  QSm'a  aiiL-Paiik.  SI. /Or  dat  taltt. 
J>tiitKl.lanJ,Vol.4a,lSl&  On  Aneelin'i  theorj  of  uUabctlon,  ef.  C  Bahwin,  Ditt.  di  latt^.  Oa:  alt  Aiu. 
CaiU.  irpotUa,  OrTpb^  1S41 ;  Ftr^  Cbr.  Bur,  In  bit  blilai^  ol  tb<  doelrtna  of  ntoBeiBeBt  ud  In  the 
•rfiond  iDlnua  oTbli  work  oh  Ibe  doctiiiia  of  tba  Trlnltr;  Omar,  in  hl>bUt«T  of  tbe  daTtlapnient  of  Iho' 
IKnoB  of  Cbriit.  ud  olbm.  On  AtwflBi't  dwSrine  of  bllb  nnd  kiuwltd«^  ciia|W*  Lndir.  AbnwII,  A. 
C  dt  nmAig  Jidtl  OS  raUond  Muorfio  {dim.  inattg.),  WOnbnrg,  tSU,  ud  AemUloi  UghM.  Anulm 
CantitarmU philatophla  eum  aliomnK  il-lut  atlalii  dicrtUi  eomparalur  ffatdtmrut  d*  (aiffAHMciia 
(fodrtes  a^JvUoata  idi4t.  4mnv.),  L*tT>*.  lift.  [CI  Furtbrr,  on  Aneelin'i  utbrof-olotT  ind  iDtarlolonr, 
W.  O.  T.  Sbwid,  Ata(afV4rCMMaitilM*^fW,  ToLlL,  Kov  Toifc,lMi,  tipLlll-IWaadire-tUL— n-.} 

Auelm  rsquirea  uacondicioiul  lubnuMum  to  tbe  authorilj  of  lit*  Cfaurab.  So  in' 
flexibls  il  he  on  this  point,  Uiit  if  we  were  to  regard  liii  docttine  b>  properlj  i^rac- 
t^rmag  tJie  period  to  which  he  belooga,  we  ahould  be  obliged  to  leim  it  tbe  period  of 
the  atricteit  (ubordiiuUion  of  philosophy  to  theology.  (It  a  thne  chartoterixed,  uooDg 
others,  by  Conaiii,  who,  in  hia  Caun  dt  ritittoirtdtlapiaatigAit,nmviim4ltfim,  Otmnt  1., 
BriueUea,  1810,  p.  190,  describe!  the  flnt  period  at  that  of  .the  mberdinaUoa  nf^nh* 
tie  la  phUotephic  d  la  Otiologie,  the  second  as  that  of  their  slUaoce,  and  the  third  as  Ibe 
eammmuMnaU  tPviu  t^Mration).  But,  on  the  one  hand,  the  character  of  the  Anselmio 
philosophy  was  not  that  of  tbe  whole  period,  since  there  wen  other  prominent  thinkera 
in  that  period  who  dilhred  fron  Anselm  in  opinion  snd  against  whom  the  mot*  rigid 
churchman  wera  obliged  to  contend  hefbre  nnying  off  the  Tictoryi  and,  on  tbe  other 
band,  the  HttenJion  to  reduce  philosophy  to  «  positinn  of  the  most  complete  subordinatloo, 
was  very  difbrent  from  that  actual,  elaborate  adaptation  of  it  In  all  ita  parte  to  be  sn 
It  in  the  service  of  the  Cbureh,  which  was  «Sectad  in  (he  period  next  luooeeding, 
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uoUbly  bj  TbomM  AquliMi  ind  bii  pupili.— It  u  ■  duneteriitie  drconiEtanoe  that  An- 
■elm  wugbt  to  eiMblUh  oq  rational  gnnmda,  not  only  the  eiutence  of  God,  but  alao  (what 
Tbomas,  Daaa  Scotui,  and  Oocam  aubsequeatl;  decliaed,  and  onl;  Bajnimdua  Lulliia  vea- 
tured  agfain  to  attempt)  ths  Trinity  and  incamatloD  i  he  attempted  to  accompliah  tbis  I7 
the  lid  of  FlatotUo  and  Neo-PIatonio  doctrioea. 

Anaelm  aDnna  repeatedly,  as  hii  fundamental  principle,  thai  knowledge  must  t«st  on 
faith,  and  not  bith  on  a  preceding  knowledge  developed  out  of  doubt  and  epeciilatioa. 
Anaelm  derived  thil  principle  from  Augustine  {De  Vera  firf.,  chs.  U,i&-,  Oe  UtOOate  Crti, 
9 ;  Dt  Ord.,  II.  S),  but  carried  it  to  a  greatw  extreme  than  Aug;uBtine,  who,  howeyer  reio- 
lutely  h«  tof  have  oombat«d  the  llBoidueana,  hi  their  one-sided  founding;  of  futb  upon 
knowledge,  neTertbeleaa  admitted  that  (Ulh  might  r««t  on  knowledge  as  well  aa  kDowlad(i 
on  fBtth,  and  required  tliat  both  should  reciprocally  further  each  other  (De  Vera  Bel,  A.; 
Epitt  120  ad  Conient,  g  3).  Anaelm  defends  hia  poEition  with  the  following  argument: 
Without  fklth  then  i*  no  eiperieooe,  and  without  experienoe  underatinding  is  impmsible  (Di 
lide  Trm.,  3).  Ecowledge  is  the  higher ;  to  advance  Co  it  ii  the  duty  of  everj  one,  accord- 
ing to  th«  nieaaure  of  hia  capacity.  Ctir  Deut  hornet  ch,  2:  " A(  the  right  order  dematidi 
that  we  llrft  recelra  into  ooraelves,  believing,  the  Eojaieriea  of  Chiiatianity,  befue  inh- 
Reeling  them  to  speculative  examination,  so  it  aeems  to  me  the  part  of  D«gligenoe  if,  after 
hsTlng  become  coDSrmed  in  the  fUth,  we  do  not  eitdeavor  to  undentand  irtiat  we  ban 
believed."  By  this,  however,  Anselm  does  not  mean  that,  atler  Uie  objects  of  faith  hav* 
first  been  appropriated  by  *  willing  and  trustful  acceptation  of  them  and  tlie  undentamfiag 
of  them  has  thus  been  made  possible,  the  believer,  now  anived  at  the  stage  of  inteUigeocc. 
is  fne  to  Judge  for  himaelf  concerning  their  truth  end  value  (in  which  sense  the  prindpls 
would  be  identioal  with  tluit  which  governs  our  relation  to  anraent  poetry,  mytbology,  and 
philosophy);  on  the  oontrary,  he  constantly  affirms  the  abaoluto  inviolability  of  the  CBihohe 
doctrine.  The  substance  of  faith  cannot  be  made  more  certain  by  Doana  of  the  knowledee 
whidi  grovrs  out  of  it,  for  it  is  in  itself  eternally  sure  and  fixed;  mnch  less  may  it  be  cod- 
teatad.  For,  says  Anselm,  whether  that  is  true  which  the  unirerasl  Church  belieres  with 
the  heart  and  confbaaea  with  the  mouth,  no  Christian  can  be  permitted  to  place  in  question, 
but,  while  holding  fast  to  ii  without  doubting,  and  loving  and  living  for  this  faitb,  he  may 
and  should  search  in  humility  for  the  grounds  of  its  truth.  If  he  is  able  to  add  to  hii 
faith,  intelligence,  let  him  thank  Ood ;  if  not,  then  let  him  not  turn  against  his  faith,  but  bow 
his  bead  aud  worship.  For  human  wisdom  will  snoner  doatroy  itself  on  this  rock  than  mon 
tlie  rock  (i)e  Fide  IKnit,  clia,  1,  2).  In  ths  letter  which  Anadm  gave  to  Bishop  Fnkot 
of  Beauvals,  to  be  delivered  by  him  to  the  eoundl  which  was  to  be  held  agmnat  Roscd- 
linus,  he  explaina  in  a  similar  sense  the  doctrine  horo  enunciated  (tAruAoniujierjUm  AM 
ad  intdkettim  prtifieer*,  (im  per  inidhctum  adfidem  accedert  »U  ti  iatdtigert  lum  mkl,  a  fl& 
rteadire),  and  adviaea — with  more  conaistency  than  humanity — that  no  discussion  ahouU  to 
entered  Into  with  Roscelllnus  at  the  Synod,  but  that  he  should  be  at  once  called  on  to 
recant  The  result  could  only  be  that  the  opponeht  remained  unconvinced,  with  no  chcnra 
but  to  become  a  martyr  to  his  doctrine  or  to  play  the  hypocrite  and  aulanit.  Roscellinn* 
at  Soissoos  was  moved,  as  he  afterward  declared,  by  the  fear  of  death,  to  choose  the  latter 
alternative,  openly  ratuming,  when  tlie  danger  waa  over,  to  the  conviction  which  he  had  is 
reality  never  renounced.  Anselm  supplemented  the  above  advice  by  attempting  to  refute 
BoacelllDus  in  his  Ih  Fide  TVun'Mw. 

nw  Jtialajpit  dt  GnunmaUte,  probably  Anaelm's  earliest  work,  is  a  dialogue  between 
a  teacher  and  hia  pupil  on  •  queation  frequently  discussed  by  the  dialoctidans  of  Auaelni'i 
time  (as  Anselm  attests,  db.  31),  ^ii. ;  whether  grammaiiau  is  to  be  subsumed  under  the 
eUegotj  of  substance  or  under  that  of  quality.     Grammatical  cultivation  does  not  bek^ 
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to  th«  MMDM  of  man,  but  odIj  to  the  oskdco  of  the  ^runnarlaD  ■•  locb.  Heoce  llio 
pTopoBittom  raaj  be  affirmed:  omnii  homo  potwl  inteBigi  tint  grommatica;  nvOiu  fpatii- 
matieut  poUtt  mliUigi  tine  gramTnalica ;  or,  "  Ereiy  tnsn  can  be  concelTed  as  deBtituie  of 
erammaticBl  iuiowledge."  but  "No  gnmmarun  cdq  be  coDGeived  aa  destitute  of  suih 
knowledge."  By  the  ruUa  of  logics  it  would  seem  to  follow  ttom  these  premises  that  no 
gNuninariiui  is  man.  Why  is  this  iaferenoe  not  correctT  Becatine,  replies  AnMlm,  of  the 
diSbrant  lenseB  in  which  the  premiaes  sra  tnie :  the  QrBt  premise,  namelf,  is  not  univer- 
•all;  true,  except  when  predicated  of  men,  considered  simply  as  men  and  without  reference 
to  the  possibility  that  some  men  maj  be  granuoeriBDs;  the  second  premjaa.  on  the  contrary, 
ia  true  without  qualiScation.  It  only  follows,  therefore,  that  the  conceptB  grammarian 
and  mas  are  diflbrent,  but  not  that  no  grammarian  is  a  man.  If  the  grammarian  ia  a  man, 
lio  iaa  Bubatance;  but  how  then  can  Aristotle  tH«  grammatiau  u  an  eianple  of  a  concept 
of  quality?  Tlie  word  grammaticus  contains  two  elements,  grammaUca  and  homo  (tha  ad- 
JeoHTO  and  the  subBtactive  siguiBcationa),  the  fbnner  in  the  word  grammatitmt  directly  {per 
m),  the  latter  indirectly  {per  alauJ);  if  we  consider  only  the  former  aignillcatioQ,  the  word 
danote*  a  How  (Qwde),  not  a  What  {Quid),  but  if  the  latter,  It  denotes  a  Eubstance,  the 
A<nna  grammatical — a  uibalaniia  prima,  if  an  individusl  grammarian  ia  meant ;  a  tntfliiiiliii 
tecimda,  if  the  speciea  la  Intended.  Since  dialectic  ia  concerned  chiefly  ^ith  the  means  of 
•xpresaioD  {vocee}  and  their  signiflcatioa,  and  only  indirectly  with  the  things  named  [rteV 
(as  Anselm  teaches  with  Bo^tblua,  who  sayt  in  his  comtneutary  to  the  Calegoria:  non  d» 
rerum  fftiieribia  tuque  de  nbiu,  Mil  da  ternumHtai  rcnmt  geaent  tigltifiemtibut  in  hoe  ffxre 
trcKbOue  habttar),  Uie  dlalectlciaQ  must  conflne  himself  to  the  meonhig  which  Is  immediately 
contained  in  the  words  per  te,  and  must,  therefore,  to  the  question,  quid  at  gtammathxtt 
•nswer :  vox  lignifieane  qualitatem ;  for  tlie  thing  directly  denoted  by  the  word  grammittievt 
is  tlie  qmU,  the  hobau  grammatiean,  and  it  ia  only  tecmdvnt  opptBationem  that  man  is 
■iso  denoted. — This  work  shows  that  Anselm  also,  notwithstandiag  his  "  Bealiam,"  viewed 
dialectic  as  relating  eapedally  to  words  (vocei),  and  that  with  Aristotle  he  regarded  the 
ladiTidual  as  substance  in  the  first  and  hiUest  sense  (mbilanlia  prima),  snd  the  spedes  scd 
genus  as  substances  only  in  the  secondary  sense  {svbitant^a  teanda). 

In  the  Dialogtit  de  Tertiaie  Anselm  follows  Aristotle  in  teaching  that  the  truth  of  an 
•fBrmativB  or  negative  Judgment  depends  on  the  existence  or  non-eiistence  of  the  sutject 
of  the  jui^ment ;  the  ret  eTutneiala  is  the  eauia  verilotit  of  the  Judgment,  although  not  its 
verHai  or  reetHitdo  as  such.  From  the  truth  of  the  logical  judgment  or  of  thought,  Anselm 
diatinguiabea  a  truth  of  action  and  of  being  in  ^neral,  and  then,  with  Augiietine  and  in 
Platonic  fashion,  concludes  IVom  the  actuality  of  some  truth  to  tlie  eiiateuce  of  the  truth 
per  It,  Id  which  all  that  is  true  must,  in  order  to  be  true,  partidpete.  The  truth  per  te  is 
only  a  cause ;  the  truth  of  being  is  Its  eflbct  snd  at  the  same  time  the  cause  of  the  truth  of 
knowledge ;  the  latter  is  only  an  effect.  The  trutli  per  te,  the  timma  verilai  per  m  minS> 
tent,  is  God. 

In  the  3fonalogium  (composed  aboot  10T0,  before  the  Dial,  de  Verit,)  Anselm  constnicta, 
on  the  basis  of  the  realistic  theory  thai  goodness;  truth,  and  sti  other  universals  possesa 
■n  existence  independent  of  individual  things,  and  are  not  merely  immanent  in  and  only 
existing  through  the  latter  (as  in  the  case  of  color  in  material  ol^ts),  a  proof  of  the  being 
of  God,  hi  which  proof  ho  follows  substantially  St  Augustine  {De  LOi.  Arb.,  11.  3-15 ;  De 
Vera  BtL,  SB  ssq. ;  De  Trin.,  Till.  3,  see  above,  p.  ;  cf.  BoSth.,  Dt  CffntoL  Phil,  V.,  Pr. 
10).  There  are  many  goods  which  we  desire,  partly  as  a  means  or  for  their  utility  {propter 
vfHUatan),  and  pertly  for  their  latrinaio  beauty  {propter  homtlatan).  But  all  these  good* 
are  only  more  or  leaa  good,  and  therefore  imply,  Ulce  oU  things  of  a  merely  relative  nature, 
something  which  is  perfectly  good  and  by  which  their  worth  ia  estimated.    All  relative 
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goods,  then,  MOMHrilf  praiuppoM  so  abwlnte  good ;  thU  mrnnmrnm  toaiMi  Il'SoA  (JfcaaL 
ch.  1).  In  like  nuoner,  *U  that  is  great  or  hi^  ia  (111I7  r^iirdy  giwl  or  lugh;  Ux* 
mint,  thereroK^  be  toinetbing  »b*atutelf  great  and  high,  and  this  U  God  (ofa.  3).  The 
■csle  or  beings  annot  ascend  M  iitAudim  (muUb  yiiu  cfoitdiilur) ;  henca  Iherv  miat  exiM  it 
least  one  being,  tllan  whom  no  other  is  higher.  There  on,  fortber,  Axlit  onlj  ana  ndi 
being.  For  l[  terertl  lupreme  beings,  aiiaiUr  to  each  other,  ezistad,  tbsj  woald  dl  sibct 
participate  tt^ther  in  one  euptome  essence  (wwntfa),  or  be  ideotlal  irith  it.  In  Ifa* 
former  cane,  not  they,  but  this  aupreme  etsenoe,  would  stand  at  the  head  of  Uw  eoak  of 
eiistonceii  in  the  latter  oase  the^  would  not  ba  nanj,  but  MM.  But  tha  one  highaet  eiist- 
enoe  ii  Qod  (t^.  4).  The  Absolute  exists  from  and  hj  itaelf  (ch.  6).  Tha  dependant  to  not,  b 
reipect  of  matter  and  fbnn,  derired  from  the  Absolute,  but  it  ia  oeatsd  bj  it  (cfa.  1  tui 
Whatever  ia  created  does  not  pcasess  in  Itself  the  power  to  continue  in  btHag,  b«t  r«i|«ii«* 
the  presetTing  presenne  of  Qod  iStaUmiia/aclKin  trt,  m'tiptr  trvatricempramiMliiiK  saailias^ 
itii  nHul  vigtl,  niii  ftr  tpaitaik  anvsMcem  ftnuteMttam,  ch.  13  j  cf.  Augustin^  De  Otm.  Xl< 
XII.  36 ;  sea  abore,  p.  Ml,  where  the  conservation  of  the  world  ii  deacnbad 
creation  stid  the  view  ia  developed  that,  if  Ood  ahould  withdraw  his 
&vm  the  world,  the  latter  would  instantly  sinli  bade  into  nMfaingness).  Jnatioe  amoag 
Bnlte  beings  is  derived,  existing  onlj  by  participation  in  absolute  Justica.  But  GodisBM 
just  b;  participation  {  Qod  is  justice  Itaelf  (ch.  10).  In  the  Absolute  justice  ia  identieil 
with  foodnesB,  wisdom,  and  every  other  attribute  (prapritba,  clu  11) ;  tb^  all  invirfTs  the 
attributes  of  eternity  and  omDipcwence  (cli.  IS  seq.).  Qod  created  all  things  bj  bis  wni^ 
the  eternal  srdMtype,  of  which  creation  is  the  copy  (ch.  S9  seq.).  The  apeakar  and  Iba 
spoken  word  coDstitutsd  a  duality,  though  it  is  Imposalble  to  say  whst  they  separBlaly  tft. 
They  sro  not  two  spirits,  nor  two  creators,  etc.  They  are  numerically,  but  not  bitrina^ 
ally,  disCifaguishable  {aUi,  but  not  ofiiMl).  In  their  mutual  relation,  of  which  the  rdstka 
of  begetter  add  begotten  fUmishes  the  most  pertinent  inugn,  they  are  two,  while  ia  ttMir 
essenoi  tbey  are  one  (ch.  37  leq.).  For  tha  soke  of  preserving  the  divine  uni^,  then 
must  be  joined  with  the  self-duplication  of  the  Deity  a  reactive  tendency,  k  nei^ri^  pm- 
cess;  Just  as  tha  first  consciousness  of  man,  or  mnnoria,  bsoomes  by  reduplicatioB 
consdouBoesa  of  oonsmousness,  or  MtUgtatiti,  so  the  unifying  tetidsaey  sbora  nstitieaed 
appears  in  the  Oodbead  as  ths  reciprocal  lova  of  the  Father  and  tha  Son,  which  jatieee^ 
from  vwnoria  and  MtOi^mtia,  i  <^  as  the  Holy  Ghost  (ch.  49  teq.).  Tbe  constut  ani 
logically  illogitimate  hypoatasiiation  of  abstractions,  which  oocura  in  this  "  txiimplamt  waii 
taniU  da  tatiotit  fidei,"  is  evidentj  Anselm  bimselT  really  acknowledges  that  be  hsa  net 
srrived  by  his  speculation  at  the  conosption  of  personslity,  when  he  affirms  (ch.  18)  thst 
only  the  poverty  of  Isngusge  compels  ns  to  express  the  trvta  vkOom  by  the  term  ywssNe 
(or  by  satftmlia  in  the  sense  of  vniertanc),  and  that  in  the  literal  aensa  of  tbe  vrord  tbem 
is  in  the  sut»«iae  being  no  more  a  plurality  of  peraona  than  of  Bubsttoces  (Oiew  yfcgw 
fertonM  lie  mluietunt  tgxtraUm  «b  invicem,  tii  let  Hietite  tit  ttae  nlMintiai  gutt  Moat  pm^ 
tonat;  fucd  in  pJurAut  hominibut,  gu  guot  ptraanat,  lot  inHtidaa*  «na< leMaalta^  esfiM* 
eitur.  Quart  w  tamma  tttettia  «kv(  oon  ttnd  phara  tnbttanHae,  dn  nse  ^Jara*  pmwmmt 
Anselm  here  onlj-  advances  further  in  the  same  directiOD  in  which  Augustloe  had  gvne,  is 
departing  fVpm  the  generic  conccfAion.  of  the  Trinity,  \riiidk  prerailad  among  tbe  Qrcdt 
theologians,  such  as  Basilins,  Oregory  oT  Nasianten,  sod  Oiagory  of  Nysaa,  and  apyreecb- 
inj;  toward  Uonarchlanism.  On  tbe  other  hand,  passagea  like  tbe  above  mig^t  easily  lead 
Botcellinus,  who  held  fast  to  tbe  full  aigniflcation  of  the  concept  of  petsooality,  to  betisn 
that  Anselm  muat  conbsa  Jiimaelf  at  one  with  bim  in  his.aisertion  that  tbe  throe  perse— 
were  tbrae  rMpn-sa,  and  that  they  coald,  if  nsagsobly  permitted  It,  be  deaignated  ss  Om* 
GodB.)--In  the  JCnwIspam  Ansslni  seeks  (chs.  G3~11>  to  ax|daiD  Um  nstore  of  the  hoMS* 
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B^rit  and  to  donwatrate  Its  etentty.  Hu  h'unui  ■pirit  ii.a  creUedionge  ttf  tb*  dirin* 
einrit,  aod.  Uko  tbe  latter,  baa  the  lacultiM  of  memory,  ialeUigeDce,  and  lore.  It  can  and 
ought  to  love  Qod  a»  the  higliest  good,  and  all  elsa  Tor  hia  aakej  in  tbia  love  ia  contained 
tbe  gturantee  of  ita  own  etarnity  and  etamal  bleBaedneaa,  for  on  end  will  ba  made  to  tb!a 
Ueaaedneaa  eitlieF  b j  ita  own  will  or  against  its  will  b/ God,  aince  God  ia.bimielf  love. 
If,  hotrerar,  tbe.finile  s|nTit  reruaes  tbe  k)*e  of  Qod,  it  muat  auffer  .etenul  pnnfabment. 
With  the  immuttMit  mfflcimlia  of  tbe  aared  muat  correapand  the  weamMbUit  intUgenlitt 
ot  (be  losL  Love  baa  ita  root  in  faith,  whieb  ia  the  EotUMiouMieta  of  the  object  of  love, 
and  more  particulartf  in  living  faith,  which  Involvei  a  striving  aftra  ita  d>ject  (i  e^  the 
root  of  faith  ia  endtr*  w  Otuni,  in  diatinction  from  nereij  ertdert  Dtum).  Love,  on  the 
other  haiid,  is  itaelT  Uie  condition  of  that  hope  which  anticipates  tbe  attainioeDt  of  tbe  end 
of.preaent  atrib.  (Tbe  AuguatiniAU  antitheaia  between  aalvation  and  damnation— the 
former  aa  depending  on  "  ttitb,"  and  tbe  latter  aa  conaisting  in  a  aatiafactiou  rendered  to 
God  hy  the  eternal  pain  of  the  aimier,  and  termed  justice — reappean  in  tbe  worka  of 
.Anaelm  in  all  ita  naked  aereritj.) 

Tbe  coocepUon  of  God,  to  which,  on  cosmological  grounda,  bj  a  iogiiad  aacent  from  tb« 
particular  to  the  univereal,  Anaelm  had  arrived  in  tbe  Manotofium,  be  aeeka  in  tbe  Pret- 
logima  (ABoquiiim  JM,  originatlj  entitled  Hda  quaerau  MeOecUm)  to  justiff  ontologicallf 
by  a  aimple  development  of  the  conception  of  Ood,  i.  «.,  he  aeeka  to  prove  God's  exiatence 
*a  foUowiog  from  the  very  Idea  which  we  have  of  Him-,  for  Anaelm  bad  Imcq  diaquieted 
bj  the  nrcumatance  that  in  the  proof  attempted  in  tbe  Jfytiologiitm,  tbe  demooatration  of 
tbe  eiiatence  of  the  Aluolute  had  appeared  dependent  on  the  eiisCcnce  of  the  relative. 
"We  reproduce  here  tbe  ontological  argoment,  of  wbidi  tbe  substance  ia  given  above,  p.  318, 
in  Anaelm'a  own  worda,  nnce  tbe  phraseology  itaelf  ia  important  in  deciding  unpn  the  con- 
duureoeaa  of  the  argumetit  Domm  Dem,  qui  dtu  fidti  tateHeetam,  ia  mihi  vt,  qvaabaa 
meia  txpedirt,  inteUigam  gnu  a,  lievt  ertdinaiM,  il  hacn  quod  crtdiimt.  Et  qiddan  ercdimv*, 
U  ttst  tonum  fuo  majta  imuni  cogilari  ntgttit  An  ergo  ncn  ul  aliqua  talit  notura,  quia  dixU 
intijrian  tk  tardt  no  (according  to  Pssbn  liv.  1):  n«n  alDaitt  Std  eerie  idem  Qwe  ttuipiaiM 
^tiinn  audit  hoc  ^mtm  qued  dieo:  iMtutN,  $110  majm  «Atl  togHari  potttt,  inltHigil  vtiqut  qmd 
audit,  et  quod  inleiligil  uiigui  tn  ^rw  intellecki  at,  eiioM  li  nun  inUBigat  Clud  eiie.  (Altud  ttt 
Ttm  tmt  tn  itiitSa^rltMnd  iiMiigtrt  ran  ait.  Samgvmmjii^oTpnurogitativiagbum  fuam 
/iKtarju  ttt,  kaid  earn  quideni  jam  ia  laftfbetii,  ted  mndian  ttie  iiUMigii  quod  mmdutn  /ec&; 
^unt  Hero  )tmt  piitait,  el  Aobd  in  intdlecta  d  inieBigH  jam  **m  jvod  fecit)  Convineititr  rrga 
((u^iMiu  oat  vd  M  tntBlleclB  oKfirfd  bonwn  fM  fn^rw  tofUati  ncftn^  futa  hot  qumn  mdH 
iRieliigit,  d  juidqnd  iniemfitar  «t  tateifedu  eat  Ad  cait  id  qua  .maju*  tegHari  ntguit,  nam 
-  fatal  erne  i»  wMterfu  tola.  Si  mtm  quo  niqw  oegilari  tion  folal,  in  tola  MfeCcdu  font, 
uHqve  eo  qm  vuipu  tagitari  non  polal,  majua  eogOari  paiad  (jc  id,  guod  tale  tit  etimn  m  re), 
£xitlU  ergo  praail  dubio  alijwid,  quit  majva  tofOari  iMn  voM,  tt  m  inttHtetu  elin  rt  (cb.  3). 

•  Mm  ^UHm  mlnlt  nc  Mri  at,  id  me  eogitari  pottil  noa  tate.  Xatn  jiolett  eegitttTi  uKgiud  ettt, 
guod  non  potiit  eegikari  WM  tttt,  qiiod^t{/uteil%liqano,qitediia»ttncefilaripatttL     Quart 

■  si  id,  quo  majla  luguit  cog&ari,  poiui  aegHari  nen  tftt,  id  qmtni  q¥0  majta  eogitari  tuguit,  non 

•  ett  id  que  majv*  eogitari  nequil,  qvod  eonvtnin  non  potaL     Fcra  irgo  ttl  aiiqiad,  qua  mtijut 

■  eogitari  von  polait,  ui  rue  eogitari  pattit  mm  ant,  d  hoe  a  la,  Amuna  Dtut  aodir  (ch.  3).  To 
4he  question,  How  then  ia  it  possible  for  the  fod  to  tt-j  in  hia  heart  or  to  think  that  there  ia 

.tts  Ood  T  Ansrim  replka  by  urging  the  diBbrence  between  the  mere  thinking  of  a  word  or 
-the  bebig  conaeioua  of  an  idea,  and  the  cognition  of  the  reality  which  the  word  denotes 
.and  to  which  the  idea  coneaponda  (<di.  i).  Tbe  paralogiatio  nature  of  the  argument  waa 
.observed  by  aome  among  tlie  oontempotwiM  of  Anaelm,  althongh  the  preciae  nature  of  ita 
defect  waa  act  at  first  made  perfectly  dear.    Bvery  deduction  IVon  a  deOnMm  U  valid 
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odIj  npoD  tbe  hjpothedi  of  Ihe  exlsMiiM  of  the  mt^ect  ot  the  deBnltkn.  ThoM,  X«v 
oph*o«a,  the  ElsBtic^  had  oarrectl;  iul^rred  ttvm  the  nature  ot  God  (hii  nTi.toT.i»  bei^ 
uiumed)  hii  uoitj  and  Bptritudity  (cf.  Ariet,  Jt^ofA.,  111.  2.  34:  CboDr  /in  iIku  foeoim^ 
ai>0puir«i()fif  ^),  ind  AuguHtitie  (who  defloed  Ood  na  the  highest  g<xid,  thaa  which  nothii^ 
better  caa  be  conceiTed)  had  deduced  from  the  deanitioQ  of  Ood  his  eteroity:  whaerc* 
kdmits  that  there  is  a  God,  and  yet  denies  hie  etemity,  contradicts  himseir,  for  eteniitj 
belongs  to  the  reaance  of  Ood ;  Just  lo  certainly  aa  Ood  la,  is  he  also  eternal  (AuguatiiL, 
Coti/ta.,  TIL  4;  non  wt  cvrrupttfriJu  auiolanlui  Dei,  qutmda  nhoeaxl,  nan  atet  Dait.  TIw 
paaaages,  D«  Ttin.,  TIIL,  oh.  3,  and  elaewbere,  which  are  often  referred  to  in  this  conned 
Uqd,  correapond  rather  with  the  argumeDtatioii  ia  the  Monobigium.)  That  whk^  dinia- 
guiahea  the  argumentation  of  Anaelm  from  Augustine'a,  ia  that  in  the  former  an  atteaipt  il 
made  to  conclude  to  the  existence  of  Qod,  and  this  peculiarity  of  iha  onttJogical  airmail 
constitutes  its  defect.  The  only  conclusion  which  is  logicsUy  valid  ia  this:  bo  surely  at 
Qod  eiists,  so  surely  la  be  a  real  heing — whidi  ia  a  meaniBgleaa  tautology — or,  at  the  meet) 
say,  this ;  eo  aurely  as  God  eiiats,  so  surely  does  he  exist  not  only  in  the  miad,  but  aln  ia 
nature.  This  latter  diatioction,  between  the  (real  and  not  merely  ideal)  ezisteiice  tt  God 
In  the  niud  of  man  and  hla  existence  in  nature,  is  employed  by  ADStthn  instead  of  the  dis- 
tinction between  merely  ideal  and  real  existence.  By  thia  means  the  conditioDal  tdauae  «• 
which  the  argument  depends,  viz. :  if  Ood  exifti,  ia  put  out  of  view.  Anselm  confounda  thi 
literal  sense  of  the  expreaaion:  in  intdlectu  ate,  with  its  metaphorical  sense.  He  rightly 
distinguishes  between  the  two  senses:  "existing  in  the  imBgination,"  and  "known  at 
existing  In  reality,"  and  correctly  proposes  to  lay  the  former  at  the  besia  of  his  argtUDenta- 
Hon.  JIb  avoids  in  reality  the  possible  confusion  of  meHoings  pointed  out  by  himaelC,  Bat 
he  does  not  avoid  confouuding  existence  in  the  Imagination,  or  existence  in  the  fonn  of  a 
mental  representation — which  can  be  metaphorically  termed  the  existence  of  the  (real  ot 
Imaginary)  object  of  the  idea  in  the  mind,  but  whidi  in  reality  Sa  only  the  eiialcnca  of  aa 
image  of  that  object  in  the  mind — with  real  (objective,  substantive)  existence  ia  the  mind. 
Hence  the  deceitful  appearance  aa  if  it  were  already  aacertained  that  the  object  of  th»  idH 
"Qod"  somehow  exists  (namely,  in  the  mind)  and  aa  if  the  condition  on  which  all  argning 
from  deflnitiona  dependa,  viz.:  that  the  exiatence  of  the  subject  of  the  deflmtion  b«  pra- 
vionaly  ascertained,  were  Mfilled,  and  aa  if  all  that  remained  were  to  detenoiiM  moi* 
predsely  the  kind  and  manner  of  Ood't  existence.  That  which  ia  detaoattrated  to  be  absnrd 
Is  in  reality  not  the  belief  entertained  by  the  atheist,  that  Ood  doea  not  exist  and  thM  the 
idea  of  God  is  an  objectless  idea,  but  the  belier  which  be  neither  entertain*  nor  can  be 
forced  to  adopt,  but  which  it  would  aeem  tiiat  Anselm  must  either  entertain  or  be  forced 
to  assume,  viz, :  that  God  himsdf  (assumed  as  existing  objectively  in  the  mind)  is  mi  ob- 
jectless idea,  existing  aa  a  merely  subjective  representatioiL  This  appearance  i*  main- 
tained BO  long  ea  it  serves  to  give  to  the  argumentation  a  pUiusilde  basia.  Bat  in  the 
conclusion,  which  pretends  to  contain,  as  a  reault  of  the  argnmentatioo,  not  manly  the 
manner  of  God's  eilslence,  but  the  fiict  of  bis  existence,  the  original  sense  of  the  antilbBBis 
between  in  intdlectu  tut  and  ia  rt  tut,  namely:  "exist,  Ideally  alone,  in  the  human  ooa- 
sciouBiiess"  and  "exist  In  reality,"  ia  resiuned.  Anselai'a  argument  woscomliawd  inaa 
anonymous  Libf  pro  fatipienit  by  a  monk  named  Gaunilo  of  the  Convent  of  Marniontiat 
{Majua  Monaaterium,  not  br  fWtm  Touts ;  according  to  Mart^e,  in  his  manuscript  hitUtrj 
of  the  convent,  ap.  Ravaisson.  Rapportt  nr  let  biblieOiiqaa  de  C  Outtt,  Paria,  1S41,  Appeal 
XTII.,  Gaunilo  waa  a  Count  of  Uontigni,  who,  after  meeting  in  1044  with  soaie  misfor- 
tunes resulting  from  personal  feuds,  entered  the  convent,  where  he  lived  till  as  Ut«  m  lOSl^ 
Gaunilo.  who  speaks  of  the  other  contents  of  the  Prntlogitm  In  terms  of  great  respao^ 
points  out  correctly  the  weak  phice  In  Aueelm's  argument.     Be  remarks  that  It  doea  not 
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fcdlow  lYom  tbe  fact  tlwt  wa  bAve  uid  that  ire  underiteud  the  coDEeption  at  Qod,  that  Ood 
BO  eiiiti  \a  the  inteUsct  that  we  maj  conclude  tVom  tbii  to  his  eiialeace  in  reality ;  that 
"  than  which  nothing  greater  can  be  oonorWed  "  doe*  not  exist  in  tbe  human  intellect  in 
•nj  other  aense  than  that  in  which  all  olqecM  thaX  we  know  siiat  tbet^:  an  imaginary 
ialand,  or  which  wa  maj  have  a  conception,  eiiata  in  the  intellect  Juat  at  much  as  Qod 
doaa  when  we  haTB  a  conception  of  hltn.  If  the  being  of  God  "in  tbe  Intellect"  were 
.  taken  in  tbe  fuller  sense  of  "  knowiog  ^ut  he  exists  "  (inieUigtrt  ran  ate) — which,  how> 
ever,  Anselm  himself  diiarowa — thia  would  amount  to  presupposing  that  which  was  to  b« 
proved.  The  re^  eziilenca  of  the  object  muBt  be  ascertained  beforehand,  if  from  ita 
eaaence  we  would  deduce  ita  predicates  (JVnu  enim  eerium  mihi  awoN  at  fiat,  re  vera  ssts 
oAiaiM  nuf^ua  ipntm,  et  tarn  demum  at  to  qved  mcffa*  tsi  omnibM,  in  w  ipaa  faof us  auiiulers 
mm  eril  ambigmtm).  Gaunilo  then  seeks  to  demonstrate  that  Anselm's  argument  provea 
too  much,  since,  in  a  similar  manner,  the  existence  of  a  perfect  ialand  might  be  proved. 
But  Anaelm,  in  Us  rejiHoder,  the  Liber  ^>ei?geliait  advtrna  rttpmienUm  pre  imipiadt, 
denied  the  pertinence  of  the  latter  objection,  expressing  his  confidence  that  bis  argu- 
ment  applied  to  that  being,  and  00I7  to  that  one,  than  whom  a  greater  could  not  be  con- 
ceiTed  (jmuler  qtiod  mqfui  aigitari  nan  pemii),  tboagh  without  showing  with  what  reaara 
he  restricted  theapplicetionof  bis  argument  to  that  particular Jnatance;  and  In  bis  explana- 
tions relatire  to  that  expression  in  which  the  defect  of  the  argument  is  to  be  sought 
Ibr — for  Gaunilo  had  not  expoaed  with  complete  logical  deflnileneas  what  waa  deceptiTe  in 
tbe  metaphor  "ininldiedaeue" — he  fell  back  into  the  old  mistake  of  making  eogitari  and 
Mtttigi  (the  thought  or  coneeption  of  an  object)  sTnonjmoua  with  ita  tat  At  cogitaOone  vd 
intillKtu  (or  ita  real  existence  In  thought  or  in  tbe  intellect),  so  that  constantly  and  without 
oonsdousnesB  of  the  abiurditj  of  tbe  aot,  he  comparaa  with  each  other  two  betngi,  one  of 
wbicb  i*  coQceived  but  doea  not  exist,  while  tbe  other  is  both  concelTed  and  exista,  and 
then  condudea  that  tbe  latter  ia  greater,  by  the  fact  of  existence,  than  the  fonner;  the 
Kreateit  oonoeiTable  being,  being  in  the  intellect,  muat,  safe  Xnselm,  not  onlj  be  In  the 
intellect,  but  muat  alao  exist  oat  of  the  intellect  and  in  reality.  The  idea  of  a  bein^  Iham 
whom  none  greater  can  be  conceived,  as  existing  solely  in  tbe  intellect,  la,  indeed,  contra* 
(iictory.  But  the  contradiction  in  the  idea  does  not  prove  the  existence  of  such  a  being  im 
reality;  it  proves  rather  that  tbe  afBrmetion,  that  when  such  a  being  is  conceived  bf  the 
intellect,  it  u  in  the  hitellect,  is  literally  falae  and  inadmiasible ;  at  all  events,  it  ia  not 
•dmiaaible  until  existence  baa  been  proven ;  for  only  under  the  presupposition  that  God 
ezisla,  and  not  for  the  purpcae  of  eatablishing  this  poatulaW  itself,  can  (with  Augustine,  Jh 
JiA.  Ev.,  ch.  3,  JiveL  XVI. :  "  eraeat  ergo  Dait,  qm  M>np«r  ptrfe^ia  ttl,  creaeat  in  tt; 
qucmla  enim  magit  intelUgi)  Deum  et  quanta  magis  capii,  vidttur  in  te  ereteere  De\u ")  our 
knowledge  of  Qod  be  described  as  Gtod'a  existence  in  us,  and  tbe  growth  of  that  knowledge 
as  the  growth  of  God  in  us).  Tbe  other  defldency  of  the  argument,  that,  namely,  the 
indeterminate  conception  of  that  than  which  nothing  greater  can  be  thought,  is  still  fkr 
removed  from  tbe  conception  of  a  personal  God,  Anselm  sought  to  suppljr  (dt.  ti  ■eq.).bf  the 
logical  development  of  tbe  concept  of  "  the  Oreateat,"  abowmg  that  the  Qreateat  must  be 
conceived  aa  creator,  ajurit,  almightr,  mercithl,  eto.  The  opinion  often  expressed  la 
modem  times,  and  especially  by  Haaae  (AnMbn,  IL  pp.  3SS-J7!),  that  the  Imtological^^ 
Moment  atanda  or  falla  with  Raaliam,  is  incorrect  The  reverse  is,  indeed,  true  of  the  \ 
arguments  empU^ed  In  the  MantilBginm,  for  these  are  founded  on  the  Platonio-AugugtinlaR 
theory  of  Ideaa.  But  thm«  la  no  necessary  connection  between  Realism,  whioh-  teaches 
that  our  Bubjectire  conceptionB  eorreiptmd  with  real  univeraals  known  through  the  former, 
nod  wbat  Is  the  charactorlcing  fbature  of  the  ontologica)  ar^meut,  viz.:  the  conRition 
of  Mi%i  with  am  in  MsSecta,  or,  in  other  words,  tbe  dednotion  of  real  etMmet-  «r 
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ths  iatsllBet  (hjin  dn  prewno*  oF  to  idM  in  tttt  ftiMlMt.  Sa^no  Son,  fndeo^  involva 
tbe  prMuppoiitlon  {wUch,  for  the  rot,  nd  ereo  KcKmnaliain,  m  sudi,  altogether  rtpjects, 
the  preiuppoiitHni,  wbicfa  Sheptidna  otilj'  leavei  UBdecided,  and  irbich  Crittcrara  oomliaU 
bj  it*  dlitinctiiHi  between  emplneal  and  tnoscendent^  ol^ectiTity^  that  iiev.ee»ity  m  . 
Aouglit  to  a  proor  of  olqectlTely  real  exntence;  but  ttda  prMopporitton  i»  rerj  diflbroit 
fVom  the  coDftMion  that  Dei  at  the  founaation  oT  the  ontaloglcal'  argtiaienl,  of  the  idem  ' 
irilh  tba  object  of  the  iden,  coDoeiTcd  as  eibtii^tii  the  mitid.  Realiam  afflrDw  eolj  that 
Aat,  In  retard  to  wfaidi  the  propMition  or  the  logical  JadgnieDt,  OuU  U  exitU,  has  been 
eategoricallr  (not  nerelj  b^rpothetioillj)  and  without  logicaT  error  demofaMrated,  ezistB  in 
reaXty,  but  not  that  that  whidi  we,  whether  arbitrarily  or  wKh  labfectiTenecenitj,  ttaat, 
or  the  Mm  of  which  we  UDderetand,  Itself  exiata  in  an;  litertl  aeDBS  hi  Alt  oar  Uion^t  m 
uoderatandlng  of  it,  or  ttiat  on  account  of  this  thought  or  underatanding  it  is  to  be 
recognlud  aa  having  objective  rmlft;.  (It  ia  nevertheteas  not  to  be  denied,  that  the  oon- 
AiBlon  abore  deccribed  waa  peoaHarly  nataral  In  connection  with  the  fbrm  of  Banltenl  heU 
by  Anaelm.)  ~ 

or  the  woric  entitled;  Oitr  Dm  Jmnaf  tbe  flrtt  book  Wan  written  hi  10H  and  the 
aecond  in  109S.  In  It  Anaelm  treats  of  the  doctrine  of  redemption  and  atonnueni  It  ii 
Anaelm's  merit  In  thia  work  that  he  geta  beyond  the  theory  of  a  ransom  paid  to  Qw  deril — 
a  theory  which  until  hia  time  had  been  rery  widely  accepted,  and  whidli,  a«  held  by  ae*n«l 
of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  (Origen  and  other  Greeks.  Ambrostus,  Leo  tbe  Great,  and 
others)  had  extended  to  the  arowal  that  Odd  bad  outwitted  the  devil.  For  the  notioa  of  « 
conflict  between  God's  grmes  and  tbe  righta  of  the  devil  (as  asserted  even  by  Augustine.  Dl 
Lib.  ArbUr.,  IIL  10),  Anaelm  suhstitutea  the  noCfon  ofa  conflict  between  the'goodDeBS  and 
justice  of  God,  which  conSlct,  he  asserts,  came  to  an  end  With  the  incamslion.  Tlte 
debet  of  hia  tiieory  (a  defect  only  In  conformity  with  tbe  inedlBval  tendeDcj  to  «n|dianse 
the  aapect  of  epponHon  l>etweet)  Ood  and  the  world)  ia  the  transcendence  of  the  act  ef 
atonement,  in  his  view  of  It,  in  that,  although  ■ecomplislied  through  the  fanmanity  of  Je^oa, 
it  is  tepreaenled  as  exterior  to  the  conadousneaa  and  Intention  of  the  men  1o  be  redeooH, 
ao  that  stress  Is  laid  rather  on  tlie  judicial  requirement  that  guilt  shonid  be  imtoved.  than 
on  tbe  ethical  requirement  sf  a  ptiriGed  wilL  The  Panline  "dying  and  tistng  with  Christ" 
ia  left  out  of  oonaideration;  the  snbjectire  conditions  of  tbe  appropriation  of  nlratiai  are 
not  discnaaed ;  die  cqnal  salvation  of  all  men  seema  k^cally  to  IbDow  fma  the  doctrina 
of  Aneelm,  and  tbe  eonflnement  of  Chriat'a  merit  to  thoee  who  accept  grace  by  tUih  coold 
not,  titeiefbre,  bat  appear  arbitrary.  Thus  it  was  poaaible  that  the  -Chufdi,  hdftbf  thb' 
doctrine,  riunild  think  of  making  thia  appropriaUon  of  grace  de^Mndeat  OU  Mlierj  tnoie  coo< 
venlent  conditloBB,  and  Bnally  on  tbe  purcbsae  of  indtilgencek.  Tbe  M^eetifeand  Uvtee 
aspect  was  reallstkally  emphasized  and  the  subjective  and  indlvMiUl  etenebt,  the  ele»ent 
of  human  peraonaHty  (which,  per  amlra,  NominaUam  oould  empbasiie  to  the  point  of 
destroying  the  community  of  nature  belonging  to  dmicnt  peMODs)  wall 'placed  In  tbe 
bMkground.  Thia  deflciency  neeeassrUy  caDed  forth  in  the  sutxxeding  period  a  refbtma- 
tory  movement,  which,  directed  at  flrat  only  against  die  eili  euitt  conaequeneM  of  the 
derectiva. doctrine,  terminated  hi  en  ethical  and  religions  transfomuRion  of  its  ttindamenb) 
eoneeptkM.    Tet  this  meM  suggestion  of  theae  spedflcally  theological  "pofaila  may  suflet 


g  94.  PeCrns  AbCeUrdos  (Abeillard,  or  AMIftrd),  Tas'born  in  10T9,       { 
at  PaUet  (or  Palais),  in  the  coontj  of  Nsntea,    He  was  educated  Dnder 
BoBcellinu,  William  of  Ohampeaox,  and  other  Sohcdastica.    Hetbea       . 
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fcftD^t  in  TariooB  plaocfr^in  {«rticalar,  tram  IIOS  till  about  1186,  it 
Paris,  tbofigh  frith  eerersl  iDtflirtiptions — and  died  in  11411,  at  the 
priory  of  St.  Maroel,  n«ar  ChAloDB-snr-Sa^e.  -  In  dialeotio  be  adopted 
a  poflition  by  which  he  avoided-  at  onoe  the  Nomimlietio  extreme  of 
BoaoelllnQS  and  the  RealiBtae  extreme  of  William  of  Ohampeaux. 
His  doctrine  was,  however,  not  far  removed  from  striot  Nominalism. 
He-  tAQght  that  the  nnivenal  exists  not  in  words  as  «acb,  bat  i» 
affirmati^ts,  or  in  words  eonsidered  in  reference  to  their  signification 
(flermones).  The  forme  of  things  existed  in  the  divine  mind  before 
the  creation,  as  oanceptions  (poneeptut  maUia).  In  his  Introduction 
to  Theology,  Abelard  lays  down  the  principle  that  rational  insight 
most  prepare  the  way  for  faith,  since  witboat  that  faith  is  not  snre  of 
its  truth.  In  opposition  to  the  tritheiem  of  RoacellinnE.,  and  by 
employing  the  Angnstinian  terminology,  he  gives  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity  a  Ifonarchian  interpretation,  explaining  the  three  persons 
as  being  God's  powcv,  wisdom,  and  goodness,  and  yet  not  denying  the 
personality  of  those  attributes.  He  interprets  the  Platonic  world-soal 
as  meaning  the  Holy  Ghost  or  the  divine  love  in  its  relation  to  the 
world,  in  BO  far  as  this  love  bestows  goods  on  all  men,  Jews  and  hea- 
then included.  In  Ethics  Abelard  lays  stress  on  the  state  of  the 
heart ;  it  is  not  the  act  as  snch,  but  the  intention,  on  which  sin  and 
virtue  depend.  Whatever  is  not  in  conflict  with  the  conscience,  is 
not  sinfol,  althongh  it  may  be  faulty,  eiace  oonscieoee  may  err;  the 
harmony  of  the  will  with  the  conscience  is  then  only  a  sufficient  evi- 
dMice  of  one's  virtne,  whwi  the  conscience  holds  that  to  be  good  or 
pleasing  to  God  which  in  reality  is  snch.  ..Bernard  of  Chai^ree,  Wil- 
liam of  Oonchea,  and  Adelard  of  Bath,  held  a  Platomsra  modified  by 
Christian  elements,  but  they  caietully  maintained  the  authority  of  the 
Aristotelian  doctrine  wi&  reference  to  our  knowledge  of  the  world 
of  sensation.  Among  the  logicians  of  those  times  may  be  mentioned, 
as  representatives  of  various  forms  of  Realism,  Walter  of  Mortagne, 
and  especially  Gilbertns  Perretanus,  die  author  of  a  GommeBtaryto- 
(Pseudo-)  BoethiUs'  De  7)nniiate  and  De  Duobuli  NaturU  in  CAruto^ 
and  of  a  work  on  iho  last  six  categories.  Abelard's  pnpil,  Petnw 
Xombardns,  the  ^^  Magiater  SetUmtiaram," .  prepared  ^  manual  jof 
theology,  which  for  a  long  time  was  nnivenaUy  employed  as  the  baaia 
of  theological  instruction  and  a  guide  for  the  dialectical  treatment  of 
theological  proUems.  The  mystic^  theologiana,  like  Bfanard  of 
Oairranx,  Hugo  and  Biqhard  of  St  Vjctor,  took  gioaod  in  eppoutioa. 
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tu  tbe  high  estimate  placed  on  dialectic,  aad  especiallj'  in  oppositioo 
to  its  application  to  theology.  Joha  of  Salisbarf,  the  erudite  and 
elegant  author,  labored  as  an  opponent  of  the  narrow  scholastic  logic 
of  dispute,  and  in  faror  of  the  anion  of  clsesical  stodiee  with  the 
Scholastic  theology.  Alanns  '*  ab  inruUt "  (of  Lille)  composed  a  sjb- 
tem  of  ecclesiastical  theol<^  founded  on  rational,  principles.  Arnal* 
rich  of  Bene  and  David  of  Dinant  renewed  doctrines  foand  in  the 
works  of  Dionyuus  Areopa^tica  and  John  Scotns  Erigena,  panthe- 
istically  identifying  God  with  the  essence  of  the  world.  AlrniM^ 
David,  and  probably  Amalrich,  were  acquainted  with  a  nnmber  of 
works  translated  from  the  Arabic. 

A  part  el  Um  woiti  o(  Atwiird,  l9dnill>c  t*  pirUenlar,  Mi  cotTHpnndfim  with  HalotK,  U>  Cob- 
■nitU7om  U*  Rwnwu.  *Bd  Ui  iBlfodtmtra  toTlHDlocr,  wwaSnl  pobllibtd  ttmn  thtHSS.^  TrmnfM 
d'Ambuta*,  itua  eouHllar,  bj  QuanMuu  (DBotatua),  Full.  1810;  th*  Tluelo^  (HrlttLmm  «h 
prlDtad  Ont  In  tb  T^ttannu  Jlom  AnteOatanm  of  MvUm  wd  Dnnuid,  VoL  V^  ITIT.  tha  MOiat  v 
VfSiMa  U  <^w«.ln  tha  TlnMourut  Aiuedalcirum  Ifovtmlmmt,  bj  R  Pa,  VoLIIL,im;  tht  DiattfaM 
imir  pIMaiefikam,  Jvlatam  rt  tArMtmum,  b;  F.  H.  Blielawiild  (BgrllB,  ISta  "bo  bu>]»  pobUAW  w 
Kptlanu  Jimilagtat  {^ntMa»ai,)>r  Uii)tii,Btw\lii,\S»;  th* IXa Iti|ru wu alK lualuded b; ^etor Govrii 
la  th*  Ouavffi  *nidilt  tCAbiUrd,  Tiii\\  18Bt,  u  vm  sbo,  unong  othtr  Italnn,  th*  Umlii^cal  wstfc 
•BtlUe<1  SU  It  yixi,  vUch  li  nudi  up  ol  soDtmllvtwj  nTingi  of  Uia  Church  Futhan,  ud  U  not  soopku. 
(kg  DialiMa  ot  Abelnnl,  th<  fngnxBt  Di  Oiuribut  H  Sprettbut,  ucrlbnl  b^  CdhiId  to  Abrlinl,  ud 
Olomt  to  tha  Itat/BO*  of  Porphrrj,  to  Arlilotla't  Oitig,  tni  I>l  InttrpntaUont  and  tn  tha  Thptta  <^ 
BoJthiu;  ■aomplataadlUoaof  IhsworkioT  Abelitd  wuift<ir«>r<t«  lu^Dii  foiit  bf  CoDiln  (7>M^  At«*- 

a^t.  rfrter  OMfiH,  (K(hiH«<(  C  /Dunliilfi,  Vol.  L,  Purii,  ISU,  VoLIL,fMil  18»);  tlw  OrM  aomftau 
•ditlan  </tht  aiail  Sm  wu  edited  Lf  E.  L.  Th.  HcDki  ud  O.  Strph.  UndMhohl,  lUrboic  ISSI.  Ata- 
lvd:^th»lo(lalwriiliig>fl1IaialTaUiTo)Bmaor]il«iia'i/>a(roI.  Omi  Oimptttiu. 

Tha  Uh  of  Abalud  vu  rasonaUd  bj  hlmHlt  In  tha  KiUrria  Calanltalm  MtariiwL;  gf  hii  Hit,  aiid 
•■pMlilljr  of  hli  lalatlona  with  BalotH.  tmC  Qimltt,  Puii,  1790,  John  Bsringlun,  Blrmlnghui  hhI  Lbb- 
doo,  Itn,  Oanuui  truiluion  bj  Samual  Hihnenuno.  Lolpilc,  1IS».  Fattier,  ISM,  Fr.  Oir.  Schlofwr, 
Jtaianl  imd  DaMn,  Ltbn  tMd  Mibitmgm  tUut  Sekmirmttt  WHl  •Out  PkOaiep/uii,  Oothi,  IGn, 
Oalnt,  Pvli,  133>.  Lndw.  FMUirb>ch,  Abdlard  oivl  fffliHt.  U  edition,  Leipalo.  ISM;  tb*  nrk  rntlUtd 
In  amowt,  ttt  suOaun  ll  It  oumga  d'AbHard  tl  ITtlaUa.  pnbllihod  In  1»^  wu  npabUibad  by 
Vlllanuli,  Pirli,  ISO.  Cf,  >ba  Q.  Dnpuvf,  Piirrt  It  Vtn^vbla,  aVbt  d*  Chmy.  n  Ma,  wa  onnnt  tt  U 
tonUa  iMiwtHfW  on  itwaMDM  aUeb,  ChUani-inr.Skdne,  IHL  On  hl>  docmitlca  ud  atfalca.  Vrarieh* 
(Jail,  isnx  OB  tha  piUslplal  oTMi  thaoIofT,  Ooldhon  (Lrliale,  ISU,  et  ZtUiA.  /.  kUL  TKieL,  Vtm, 
Ha.  %,  pp.  in-mx  ud  on  hli  KlanllSe  Impartuu  u  ■  phllod^htr  utd  thaologiiu,  Cmuln  <U  bb  lat»- 
dnoUoo  to  th*  OuvrairH  Inid^  Vtr^x,  ISSt),  and  J.  Bomaaiann  (In  AnttliHtu  t  AbaOardMt  •{«  ^nOte 
aoiMruMatenf.  HitsIb.  1»W)  h*n  wriltca.  Tha  moU  oompleU  work  fin  Abekri  la  Cbarlaa  da  BimaMI'i 
AbUard,  Puii,  IMG  [cT.  Dcrih  Amtriean  Knirai,  TuL  B^  IBU.  pp.  IRt-ltA— TV.],  whl4  coBtalnt  pan* 
ot  tha  itill  Inedlted  Gltttulat  tupv  PorpUvHum  bx  Abijard  (dlffSant  (Kid  tha  OLntat  pnMIIbed  Id  tb* 
Ourr,  liM.\  tfaoqfh  kdi*  of  Ihiia*  whiih  tra  ot  dedalTa  Import  ara  ginn  OBlf  In  a  Frwub  pifaphiaaa. 
J.  I.  jHobI,  Aki/anI  im^  ffaMw, BiTlhi. ISCO ;  A.  KVUst.  FettrAiiilar<l.BrtmtB.\a6:  O.  Sdnattr, 
Jk  ■.  SaMaa,  HunbD^  IM«:  Ed.  BonnW,  .At.  tt  A.  Ai-nont,  PirU,  IMB;  H.  Hard,  Jft.  iMd  aate* 
Zatnt  SeiaMbut,  ISIB;  a  Jobaaar  da  lasbiljt,  A  3mar4,  Aboard  it  It  RadtmaHmiit  Mpitrmt, 
FMtaDdLfgni.ien. 

Baran]  aoplaa  of  Iba  work  of  Baraant  af  Chizlrefl  on  th*  JfafKiaoaiinH  aad  JfjaraaaaHMii  an  aeatidAad 
IB  tbalDparlalLlbtaTTat  Pari*;  puttof  KanpabHatedbr  Contlo  In  tha  Bappl«paat  to  tb*  Onrmgm 
JMd.  f  AUlOnf,  pp.  tn-tttl  IMd.  HO-(H  an  ailnota  from  Bmard'i  allcjarlcal  explanaUoB  at  tha 
jMMMof  Vll^l 

The  woit  of  wnilom  of  CoMhaa  on  Katara,  nodar  Iba  title:  Itagna  ii  ITatuHt  ntlotapkta,  ma 
rabllibad  la  UTt;  lb*  beflanlDf  of  tha  PkactajMa  Minor  wat  prlBtad  nnder  tha  tltla  n^  Mitnir  In  tba 
vorta  sf  Bada  VamnblUa,  BaMl,  IMS,  ColffBa,  l«It  wd  ICM,  IX,  >  KM  m.-,  Oonda  (OnarufM  <MM. 
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tUUIanI,  pp.  «a»-trr)  liH  pnbUilwd  pwU  tf  tl>*  a<WKia  uid  TtrtUi  7>Ul«i>pUa  <Antlin>p«)agr  m4 
OoBiwlo(7)  t>r  Uia  tu»  utbgr;  utwu  bun  tha  ffbwu  to  Iha  Ai  Ontolat.  PhUat.  «  (iTtD  bj  Ch. 
ioiiiiain Setiemit  BxInMt.tU^'L.'S.y  IMI;  pvtaap«(KeardlBf  to  Hauriu't  eaqjsoton)  WlUtusf 
OBBobMlibilMnfHiladMasutlwcartkaOaiiuHiiUrjraBttaa  TVbkwih  of  PUto,  froni  wUofa  Coola 
(vba  uoribM  It  t«  BaMrini  oT  AataD.  who  llTtd  U  the  t<i«liia]ii(  oT  tha  twaUlh  oentiuy)  hM  {whUilwd 
•xbietalBthaSBppluBCBttathaOinr. /ilAf.^JA,pp.US-C3I.  Tha />r(Vm(i((ei>i»  (Au  ■ptiled  isUMt 
•ri>mu«aim)i%Aiwj)>y<M|M*lMtir«rk,hH  Imui  adlted  sndir  th*  UtLi  -a  Dtaloffna  d*  naiamOt 
r/lttltlttoi^Kty  a  WWUlma  AMpanynw  yitttwipHa  i^Aulrta  OtUL  OratanU,  Btfulwrfc  IMl  C£ 
Bncten.  SivXarM)  JtMvHfMt «  HtMnXrK  Pwl*.  IMl  <idi«l  itnn,  p.  tB6). 

rncmutaafttfA  Jb<lMi4(aiMrM,br  Ad^Unl  of  Buh,  in  |lnB  Ib  A.  JoonJiOti'*  JBbL  Ott, 
td  (dlClaB,  IStS,  pp.  tU-lTT.  Ob  phfilnl  [JiUouphr  >a  On  twltth  entorr,  •  w«k  wu  pBhUibtd  ij  Ch. 
jMidBlB.  It  Pwfh  In  IBM. 

Idtttn  OB  lhiBlot<al  loplai,  b;  Wiltir  of  UoBtBfDe.  in  priBttd  la  D'AehaiT'i  Bpiatltfflmm,  (^  da  U 
Bun.  Pirli,  ins,  III.,  p.  MO  Hq.  MMlwiid,  >[ks  Ib  M*  adittmi  of  tha  Wotkl  of  Bobait  PaUara  (F^ilt. 
MBS)  [<•••  n™*  aitciMU  tnm  Urn  wrtllDfi  ti  UiD  auB*  Mthor, 

The  eomnuDUrj  dd  (pHodo-)  SOMia  da  THtUtatt,  by  Gilhartni  PoiretaBoi,  la  iBeladed  la  tha 
•dtlloB  oT  Iha  <inuii((  of  BoeUiIiu,  publlabed  at  Bual,  UTi),  pp.  lltS-ItTI;  UtwaAJH  Sti  PHmeifiUt 
-wu  psbllihed  In  the  oldeit  LitlB  edillooa  of  ArlatnCla,  Ib  oaoHstlgB  with  tba  Ctva»ii,--aa]iinta  adltloa 
V  Arnold  W«ttKftld,I.aipdD,UOI.    Ct,  ooiieirBlBt  him,  LIpalBi.  In  »i>ch  and  aralWa  Mttytl^  Bet  L, 

piitn. 

Pilri  LamtarM  Ubri  gaatuer  mmUmttarmn  na  pabllihad  at  Tealee,  In  14n,  Bual,  1011,  OalafM, 
lfiT«,ata,miidl**ItaloolBdadlBlba.infaToL  nfUlm*'!  Fo^-ntagU;  tba  MKMoat  af  Bobartoi  FbUbi, 
and  of  Peter  of  Poltlera,  wan  edited  bf  Uathond,  Piria,  16GD;  Do  Bonlay.  <b  hl>  BUL  UwlMr*.  Air,  tat 
RanriH.  /-A.  &.,  L,  p.  Ml  teq.,  pBbllih  hafmanti  at  tha  $wi«N(M«i  d*  IfMna  Paglma  w  Oaama 
Jiioloeia*,  hy  Bobari  of  llalna. 

AmmU  CdmannKiC^iani,  ad.  Uirttee,  Teniae,  1H1;  ad.  XaUUoB,  Puli,  1<M  and  ITIB  i  M  Ub, 
Haudor  (Berlin,  18IS,  K  (dllluo,  1B«9),  Ellandorf  (EiHB,  IBai),  and  O.  L.  Pitt  (la  NiadB<c->  ZMtalr.j^ 
Melor,  TAeoJo^  IBCt.  pp.  1«~!S8),  hare  wriuan.  E^tQanUaS.  Ffilcre  O^xni,  P■Ti^  ifiM;  Teaie*,lUt; 
/gi«d.af<tid«i<r.  aiiw>ta)rwiiaM<il&  Flct.  SooaB,  IH8,  aod  la  Ulfaa'a  AKpbJ.  Voli.  ITH-ITIi  of  bin 
vtlle  A.  LtabutT  (L*ipda,  IBSd),  Hintteo  (Puii,  IMO).  and  Ed.  Blhmer  (In  the  'Conurfa,"  IBC4,  No.  S). 
JUehtrdt  a  &mt  C^Mni, Tealoe,  WMj  PlTl^  1518;  in  Klfne'i  ratnt,  ToL  IKi  on  bin  ct  BbccI. 
hardi,  MeA.  «.  S  FML  owl  .TotiunM  auvOrotiit,  ErtuscD,  ISSS.  Wilhela  SauHsb,  BU  JUAras  dat 
fW^ii,  JNoAardmH  j(.  netor,  In  .IM.  dtr  BiAm.  aeuUtAaft  dr  IRae.,  Grh  Serlaa,TaL  XIII.,  Ar  tha 
jtmn  ISSS  and  IBH,  Pngnt^  1M6  (t}ao  pnbllahed  lepsnlelr).  CC  ooBearnlag  tha  onhodsr,  m  alts  AMieafm' 
Ing  [be  btRllcal  UfBlla  of  that  period,  Belnricfa  Sohmld,  Df  MyHielM^iit  te  eefoer  SnUtAwmiftpriodA, 
Jena,  IBM;  G&rctt.  DU  eliHM.  Myittt,  RentDib.  [S8t~4I:  Helfferloh,  JMa otcWI.  ITyMt^  Huibiir(,  IHI; 
HoKh,  Dii  chritIL  Myttit  dtt  XOUtaUm.  K9oi(iberE,  ISER. 

Tbo  iWto-oftiTiH  tttt  d4  ikugti  BtrtaUviA  <(  tmUffiU  philotigAomm  af  JobB  of  BaUibar]'  ^ipearal 
flnt  la  an  edition  withoal  date  at  B^lHal^  abont  Itli,  tben  at  Lfona,  IBIS,  eta. ;  tha  Ltltm  wen  pab- 
llihed  It  Pirie  (ed.  MHaon),  in  ICll,  aud  wllli  [he  PolUraHu  la  Ih>  »bL  JTam.  Fatrumt,  tjaat.  1«1.  Vol 
XXIIL;  Ibe  MMaloglcf,  Parli,  KID,  ele.;  the  SrOMout  {JfiOiiiau).  logetbar  with  ilteiwr  and  hi*- 
laHeallnTeeClftlloiiabrCbriiUui  Patenen,  Banbnrx,  lUti  aoinplate  ediUon  of  worki,  If  J,  A.  Glka,! 
Tolt..  Oxford.  IMS,  repndueed  la  Mtgne'a  ftilrofa^.,  TdL  IW.  On  blu,  cf.  Herm.  Eentir,  Jak.t.S,»ar 
^ikA.  dtr  eMtO.  Wlttttuekuft  <n  ntiffUit  JtOrlmmttrt,  Berlin,  1M1 ;  Carl  acbaaracbmldt,  J.  &  im- 
(■torn  rtrMlbilmnr>iam.LUttraHir,  in  the  A4«<ii.  Mui.f.  PK.  new  eerlef,  XIT,  IBH,  jip.  nO-M, 
tiaJcAminMEarttbtH*B^tnaAltbrniiltdStitdteii,8e3iHfltHimdI^ilamopkti^  Leipait  IStL 

JIcM<aft<<uoHi(>P'a^daTlieh,Aat*frnieEtL  Dt  arU  eaOuMoi*JUtiid.Va.n  Tim.  mued^ 
ToL  L    Tbo  muat  complete  ooUeolioa  of  hia  worhi  la  eontilnad  In  ToL  tM  of  Hi(ne'i  FBtntofia. 

Bibn  treata  of  Anuiridi  and  the  AmalrioBB  Ib  Tl^toL  Aod.  •.  XHt,  16U,  Ha  1 ;  af  Amalil^  of 
Bene  aad  Da*Id  of  Siniat,  Zrdoleln  treata.  /Md.,  lUT,  pp.  ITl-Sn. 

Id  additioQ  to  tha  great  talent  of  Abtlard  u  ■  teai^r  and  hii  emflicta  with  the  Chnrcfa 
(he  wu  coDdamneil  by  two  Sjnoda,  at  SoisBona  in  llSl,  and  Kt  Sena  in  1 UO),  hit  nnror- 
tonate  love-relationB  with  Heloiae,  the  niece  of  the  revengeful  Canoo  Fulbert,  have  made 
hia  name  popular.  Abelard  taught  dialectic  at  l£elun,  thee  at  Ijorbeil,  afterward  at  Parifl 
Is  the  school  connected  with  tha  Cathedral,  and  a^ia  at  Ifoont  Bcinte-QenevliTe  and  in 
the  Uonaater;  of  St.  DioDTsiua;  in  the  Cathedral  Bchool  at  Paria  he  alaa  gave  theological 
inatrucUon.    (From  the  union  of  the  schoola  of  logic  at  Uotmt  Bt.  QeneTidve  with  the 
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tbeMoffkal  whool  Id  tbs  Ooareut  of  Hcitn-I)«tM  «n>M  a«  nnivenit;  of  Paris ;  the  iutrDat- 
on  and  schidart  Tormed  a  oorporatiAn,  UnlrmHai  Magittnntm,  or,  in  tbs  langsa^  gen- 
erally emplaned  In  the  papal  bulla  at  the  thirteenth  cectury,  "  UmrtrtUia  magiilrontm  tt 
jctolamwn  Parinit  ttadtntium."  Till  about  the  year  1200  the  UniTerBEty  had  been  Diider 
ibaaoT*  or  ten  arbJtniraaiitr^  of  the  ChancalloToT  the  Chapter  of  Notra-Saua;  iti  oor- 
pamla  btdep^vdonoe  waa  iwnired  to  it  bf  Innaeant  lU.  Bw  Tborot,  p.  11  of  lb*  woafc 
dted  above.  Sdmnaat  veiy  juitly  deacribea  ^e  instnictioD  gmm  by  Abelard  aa  mdicatiiic 
"nUwr  an  origJiMlitr  or  talent  than  of  ideas  "  (AbiL,  I.  p.  31).  Victor Con«iii  lays  {Otnrrager 
Md.  tTAb,,  IntradneL,  p.  VL):  "It  ia  the  regular  and  ajatematic  application  bj  Abcdaid 
«r  dialectic  to  theologj,  which  conitltntoa  perhapa  bia  most  aignal  titla  to  a  plaoa  in  hia- 
toTj."  TnmHM  tIiBeor(%«rieBiagtie,  safaCoaaiB^.  III.  aoq.),  gnrnDarandokoMBtaij 
logic  and  dogmatlca  were  indeed  more  or  less  tanght,  but  dialectto  waa  ■carcelT'  at  iD 
Introduced  into  tlieolog7;  lliia  it  remained  for  Abelard  nuinlj  to  da  "Abelanl  ia,  there- 
Ibra,  the  prineipal  founder  of  the  phikwophr  of  the  Middle  Agea,  ao  that  it  ia  at  oaw 
Trance  tkat  gave  to  Europe  to  the  twelfth  oenttirr  Scholaatidam  by  Abaiatd,  and,  at  the 
tiommencement  of  Oie  aeveateenth  century,  in  Descartes,  the  deatroyn-  of  thia  aame  pfai- 
loaophj  and  the  fkther  of  modem  philosophy  "  (p.  IT.).  These  statements  contain  aonm 
(rath,  but  gnat  exaggeraliMi.  Before  Ahelard,  Anselm  bad  applied  dulectic  to  theology 
wfth  alliba  skill  of  a  vlrtuoM^  Mid  had  inhia  wayratiMialiiaddogaiatisa;  witlistiU  greaMr 
genius  had  John  Scotus  Brigma,  followiog  in  the  lead  of  I>ionyaiuB  Areopagitiea,  and 
hence  of  the  Keo-PUtooista,  made  the  Mune  applicatiou,  which,  for  the  rest,  the  Greek 
OhurtJl  Tathera  and  Auguatine,  in  particular,  also  did  in  a  greater  or  leas  meaaore ;  tlie 
iatemd  between  John  ficcAua  and  Auaelm  waa  alao  filled  with  many  BotieeaUa  attampta  lo 
apply  dialectic  to  theological  qoeationa,  espedalty  to  the  doctrines  of  Oie  Eucbariat  and  Ow 
Trinity.  Abelard,  therelbrs,  aimply  went  (lirther  In  a  way  which  had  already  been  opened 
up.  That  which  it  peculiar  to  ham  is  rather  hia  fadle  and  elegant  style,  than  the  strictly 
dlalectleal  form  of  hia  reaaoning ;  allhough  it  is  to  be  oonfessed  that  he  contributed  rai7 
materially  toward  aaiarlng  tiie  permaMnt  adoption  of  the  dialectical  form  In  thMdogical 
dtacusaions.  In  Gompariaon  with  the  rigid  orthodoxy  of  Anselm,  he  shows  what  fbr  bii 
times  was  a  rather  strong  rationelistio  tendency. 

Abelard,  like  all  the  Scholastics  of  his  time,  waa  acquainted  with  ao  Oreek  wot^ 
•Bcept  in  I^tin  translationa ;  Plato  he  knew  only  from  the  quotations  oT  Ariatotl^  aeani, 
llacrobius,  Angustine,  and  Boethius,  but  not,  so  fiir  aa  appears,  from  the  translatian  by 
ChalcidiuB  of  a  part  of  the  dialogue  Trmaeut,  which  he  might  have  seen,-  and  of  Arratotle'a 
workt,  be  was  unaoquaiated  Dot  only  with  the  Fhyiia  and  Metaphyma,  but  also  with  both 
the  AnafyUa,  the  Aptn,  and  the  A  Saph.  Slemi. ;  be  knew  only  tlia  Oakt.  aod  De  bitr- 
j»rslDMMi&  He  saya  Mmaelf,  in  hii  DiaUetSe  (composed  in  the  latter  part  oT  bit  Ufe^  prob- 
ably I140.-43,  see  Cousin^  p.  SZS  seq.):  Siai  aatem  tra,  qaomm  aeptem  codfeUmi  Mnuit  im 
hoe  turlt  tlefttaitia  loAna  ttrmatur:  Ari^atelv  mim  dum  tanlum,  Praedicamailenati  »c3krt  el 
ntix  Imwflit  VbrM,  wtkl  adiuic  LrMionan  eogitant,  ArpAyrat  vera  tnuon,  fid  mdcUctt  dt  ;■£•- 
fmvo«ibiu  eotmeriptia,  getun  teOtctl,  apeciB,  rftfgeah'a,  praprio  H  atBUmtt,  jtifn^ttUamwrn  ad 
ipta  prarparat  Praedieatmala  ;  BoShii  autem  quatuor  in  eonnetiutmem  dtunniif  Itbro*,  ndAbtf 
iMvMDMim  it  Topietnm  cum  SyOegirmit  lam  ealegorici*  qvam  Itypoihelidt.  He  couleaMa 
in  the  aama  work  fp.  300)  hia  ignoranoe  of  the  Fhyna  and  Mdaphi/na,  and  adds  that  be 
eould  not  learn  Plato's  dialectio  from  Plato'i  own  wricinga,  because  the  latter  were  not 
Wnslated  (p.  306  peq.).  In  the  time  next  succeeding  the  time  of  Abelard,  and  in  part 
daring  hit  life,  the  other  logical  writiDga  of  Aristotle  became  generally  known;  and 
Abelard  must  himself  (sa  Prantl  shows,  OttA.  der  Leg^  pp.  100  seq.)  haye  had  some 
IsdbMot  knowledge  of  thaoonlenta  of  these  writing!  before  he  composed  hia  Jiototioa. 
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Td  >  puaags  in  the  Chnmiea  oT  IMMTt  il«  Moots,  raUtlng  to  tha  jei  1128,  n  "otfl 
noiwt"— which,  according  to  Peru  (ifcintm.,  VllL  p.  SS3),  likewiae  belongod  to  %  perna 
^  the  (waiaii  OMtury— hai  added  ths  notioa:  .AumbiM  CIvwiw  ib  nMMs  mmttutii  tk 
grata  m  latimtM  gaetdam  Ubnt  ArittMi*  tl  cvatumtaba  at,  Ktlktt  Tupica,  Atulyt.  Pr.  d 
A«t  <f  JSpkAm,  fiuumiw  «tit«Mr  frtuuJalu  kaierriw.  TIm  "«8rlier  tnuuUtioii"  of  theM 
jwrta  of  tb«  Organoa  wm  that  of  Bo^fhiui,  which,  howsTsr,  wu  not  irutel;  circuUted, 
and  th«  iww  tnnalaluqi  did  not  at  odd*  tweoiBe  uniTemll;  known  acid  bad  not  baen  aeen 
bf  AbelaKt  whw  h«wrota  but  iKoMK-  Gilbertua  Forreta&ui,  who  died  in  1164,  oitta 
.Uw  ArutoCelian  Anal^Ua  as  a  work  alreadr  gecarallj  Icngwn.  Hia  diaciple,  Otto  of  Frel- 
.■ing,  was  tb«  ^t,  or  one  of  the  flnt,  to  bring  into  Oertnanj'  Uis  D^noi,  the  Anaigti'*,  and 
the  SmcK.  •SrpL~rP«Tbapa  id  Iba  tnuMlalwn  of  Boethioa.  ^<^  of  3aliabuF7  knew  Dot 
only  thesc^  but  alao  other  d»w  traoalatioaB,  JB  which  gT«ateT  literaloBtt  bad  baen  aimad  at. 
That  part  of  the  Oivfnu*,  wbicb  Srat  boome  Jcddwh  about  Iho  middle  of  the  twelfth  e&^ 
tury,  waa  for  oentnriaa  tonnsd  "Sasa  Lagiai^'"  and  the  part  pre*iouaI;  knowa,  "TiAit 
Z^pjepL,"  With  tbu  dUtiBBtioD  rimiBt  not  be  coafbunded  that  of  a'^Z^^wa  AttUqwi"  (or 
AKtiqiianKn\  which  Inoindad  the  J^mam. well  aa  the  VtluiLogita,  and  a  " Ijifioa Madame'" 
(thdamaruBi),  which  wiU  be  treated  of  m  gg  96  and  103. 

In  dialectic  Abelard  reoqg^izes  Ariatotie  as  the  highest  author!^.  In  apeakiDK  of  a 
diflSnoBM  between  Aristotle  and  Flato  «s  to  tbe  dafloitkio  of  tb«  Relative,  AbeUrd  (iMoL, 
p.  IM)  emploTB  language  which  iUustrates  charaoteriBticiUf  the  dependence  of  nun  in  Us 
time  OD  authori^.  He  says :.  '.'  It  were  poasibla  to  choose  a  niddla  oourae ;  but  that  maT- 
nqt  be,  for  ^  KM  fn^ot  ArvhOt,  Hit  Itadtr  ^  tht  Ar^ofeUu,  lo  Aom  btm  w  ^uH  wlkat 
oOur  a»OioHlv  *kaB  ^^  rtetat  in  maOtrt  1^  Uiit  kiadlfi  Ariiiotiien  Ptr^iUtluanm  ^^ 
cafpor*  jiraeiusiBiei,  fHsm  amjiiiut  n>  Aoc  arte  rte^riamu)  ?  There  ia  onlj  one  thing  in 
Aristotle  wUoh  Abelard  cannot  suffer,  snd  this  is  his  polemio  sgeinst  PlatOt  his  teacher, 
Abelard  prefers  bj  a  fsvorahla  mterpretation  of  the  words  of  Plsto  to  pronounce  both 
master  snd  scholar  in  the  right  (HioL,  p.  SOS). — Thess  utterances  belonged  indeed  to  the  age 
of  Abelard.  In  oontending  against  the  dlstecttNaos  of  his  times,  he  somelinws  depreciated 
their  leader,  Arialotie,  when  he  seemed  to  come  in  conflict  with  tbeologtaal  autboritj' 
{Tliml.  C)iHMt.,IL.p.lil6:  A,Uii:   ••  AntkUda  vMr"). 

Abelsrd  escribes  to  dislectio  the  woric  of  distinguishing  tb«  true  and  the  fslse  {DuA, 
p.  436:  veritatbtsitt/oMfafwducrrits.  Glotnbu  ngitr  Porphynutn,  op.  Bteiusst,p.  96;  «s( 
Ipfica  auelamale  TUlif  (of.  Booth.,  ad  Jbp.  Cie.,  p.  7B3)  dikgeni  ratio  diaia-emii,  C  «.,  duenti* 
argmmatlenim  pa-  f%ae  ditttrilta-  i.  e.  rfwputefur).  Lof^cal  diBtinctioD  is  sccomplisfaed  bf 
distinguishing  between  the  different  sppUcations  of  words  (ducrttio  impetHiaait  voaun, 
DiqL,  p.  360 ;  cC  p.  361 :  Si  fvu  vncum  mpatiUcman  neb  pauqarit,  mtmiiatiomm  {luntm; 
Hbel  vailattm  /atiHvM  drlSierallent,  el  rtnm  amteculionu  neataiiaieta  vdotitit  antmadtertcriL 
Jloe  oalnn  logicat  due^lnuu  propriam  rtfttoTVilur,  ut  laHcet  voctun  intpcjiCioiut  pauaado, 
fsoatMn  vna^tiaqtu  prepimot»r  vraUutt  tipt  dkUetu  dttaiiat;.  phf/aitaa  mro  frsprnm  ttt 
tnqairtre  mtma  to'  sotero  cMimliat  afatfaticai,  virion  tla  ss>^  vt,  dteHur,  nrtm  pr». 
pridat  ftoieai  vd  mm).  I%f  sics  is  presnpposed  hy  logic,  for  tlie  peculJBritiss  of  obiscl^ 
must  be  known  in  order  to  the  right  applicstion  of  words  (tAul).  Words,  at  Abelsrdi 
«caording  to  the  tben.uniTerasl  opinion  and  in  Per^iatelio  language  taacbas,  wars  invoDted 
by  men  to  sxprses  tlieir  thoughts ;  but  thou^ts  must  conform  to  things  (TTioiI.  CiritL, 
p.  1216 :  vocaixila  \omintt  uistitiifninl  ad  ertatnra*  daigrumdoM,  jiiat  int^igere  petuertat, 
fawn  pideUett  pir  Ula  veeaitda  tuot  imtdiectu  num\fatart  vcfitnt  CC  A.,  p.  I1G2  seq.  on 
Uia  eojnatl*  between  the  wmionei  and  ^Kk&Mtei.  Dial,  p.  48T :  nejus  envn  vox  aUqiia  *aJa> 
raHttr  rei  ttgnifieaht  iaett,  ted  KcmtdMun  lumaimm  impotmonem ;  vfdt  eiim  ^nfOsitiDam 
tmnnn'  art^w  *b^  eomTniiit,  rsnms  .tnria*  naturant  pr^ru/^  mat  dt^entiqai  rawtw*^ 
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wuU  it  voan  teeunJam  impwiMimdi  mof  ariffimtm  re  tigit^fleata  federieran  lijurtwt).  But 
b*eauM  hiunm  tpeech  ia  of  bumu  origin,  it  ia  not  therefore  irbitrerj,  but  it  hu  tn  tlw 
otjocU  it  exfntaea  iti  nono  (Afrod  ad  thaof.,  U.  M :  mulaC  >»ta  AiAten  oc  PbkncM, 

Tbs  poiltkin  of  Abalird  vith  referenoe  to  the  proUetn  of  Nomlnalinii  and  Wj«ii«i»«,  or 
the  doctrioo  of  UDivareali,  la  itfll  ■  nubject  of  diipute.  In  hii  Dialeiiie  he  doM  not  ez- 
fnnlj  take  up  the  lut^ect  In  the  Olomt  m  J^rpKi/rium  h«  oouteuta  himself  with  am 
expUnfttioD  of  the  literal  lense  of  the  punge  in  Porph  jrj,  which  only  define*  the  proUean 
UttAT.  It  i*  only  in  the  Glotmdae  nper  Forjihyninn  that  he  ezpreaaee  hla  own  xiewm.  But 
these  Olotnlae  eilat  only  in  US. ;  Bemuaat  haa  published  many  passage*  tfota  tiiia  work, 
but  haa  ftOed  to  give  the  Latin  text  of  predaely  those  passages  whidi  were  of  de- 
datre  importauoe.  Fuitbermore,  the  tresttse*  Ih  laitUeMia*  and  J)e  Omtribv*,  from  wiiiA 
nsolta  less  equivocal  could  bsTi  been  derived,  have  been  incorrectly  aacrfted  to  Abelard. 
Still  it  ia  poasible  to  discern  the  main  point*  of  his  doctrine.  John  of  Salisbury  desoibe* 
It  as  a  modiScadon  of  the  Nominalism  of  Boscellmas,  that  Abelard  found  the  univenal, 
not  in  the  words  (voess)  as  such,  but  In  words  as  employed  in  sentenoea  (aemtoM*) ;  the 
BMin  argument  employed  against  Beallam  by  the  repreMOtativea  of  thUTlCcbiiie^  he 
•dds,  waa  that  a  thing  cannot  be  predicated  of  a  thing,  but  that  the  universal  is  that 
whidi  is  predicaUe  of  msoy  thing*,  and  is,  therefore,  not  a  thing  (Job.  SaL,  MtlalBt-, 
If ■  I T  :  oftu  MrmiMea  inluetia'  tl  ad  tUot  dstifrgiui  juidgiM  aUcabi  d»  mfecrwifilw  winwiW 
teriplum;  m  hoe  antem  opimimi  itpTtheatut  «rt  ptr^patetifMi  Failatima  AbaAvAa  Matar,- — 
nm  lie  rt  pnidiean  monitnaa  dtamt).  With  this  agree  Abelard'i  own  expressions.  He 
a*y*  {Dial,  p.  49Q):  "According;  to  us,  it  la  not  a  thing,  but  only  a  name,  whidi  can  be 
predicated  of  several  object*  "  (imc  rvm  vllam  de  pbtrUmi  dki,  ted  aontm  taMum  ameedimtu). 
But  he  define*  the  universal  (TUmuaat,  II.  104)  as  that  whose  natun  it  le  to  be  predicated 
ttf  HTersl  object*  (qaai  da  flunbiu  naivm  tat  pnudieari,  fbllowing  Arist^  A  Inlofrtt, 
A.  T ;  FJ  fihi  KoBiXoa  ruv  irpaT/iirw\'i  ra  (H  naff  iiaumni,  U/u  U  KoSMini  fiir  b  irl  witUnir 
wlfua  taniyoptlaSat,  naff  imuTTov  ii  i  ^i^,  mov  Mpuirof  /itv  ruv  mSdAov,  EnUiaf-  3i  niv 
off  hxaoTov).  The  nntverudlty,  therefoTe,  Ii  contained  lathe  word;  yet  not  In  the  wotda* 
such,  aa  though  thil  were  itself  anything  universal  (for  every  word  U  but  a  particalar  nngle 
word),  but  in  the  word  applied  to  a  cIms  of  objects,  or  in  the  word  so  far  aa  it  is  predicated 
of  these  oljecta,  benoe  in  the  sentence,  terme;  only  metaphorically  are  the  otjecta  them- 
■etve*  called  universale.  Say*  Btou*at  (II.  p.  106) ;  Oi  n'ett  poM  U  mot,  la  voix,  maw  k 
iucourt,  trmo,  ^al  d  dire  rexpration  du  mat,  qui  at  attribui^le  i  dieen,  el  jyoi^m  Jst 
duEMDV  anml  ia  meti,  ce  tm  tvnt  pai  let  mot),  matt  lei  diteeun  qui  tout  toiwerwb.  Qmaat 
muB  duMti,  f'tf  Hail  vrai  qWmu  dune  pSi  ^affirmtr  de  pbaitun  diaett,  mm  anrfi  et  mAn« 
dtoee  K  retrouverait  igalematt  datu  plunean,  ee  qi^  ripvgne.  Ibid.,  p.  lOS:  H  detid*  gma 
Mm  que  eei  eoncepti  nt  denaent  p<u  la  <A0m»  «Mnni«  dieerilet  aaui  que  let  dmne  Is  »gw 
Hen,  ill  n'oi  ami  pat  motni  jwlti  et  tatailet  et  etrAratttHi  le*  diolet  rMk*,  de  »ortt  qu'H  at 
wai  que  let  gtnra  et  let  etpfeei  tubtitteat,  en  ct  tent  q^Sa  te  rapportent  A  det  Aotet  mtefe 
taTtles,  ear  c'ettpar  mit^hore  teidemenl  que  let  pMUnophet  ont  pn  ttin  que  eet  snicersaBX  n^ 
«iafenl;  aa  tmt  propre  et  terait  dirt  gu^Ht  «on(  nibttaneet  et  fan  vent  dirt  tentement  que  Im 
aliieete  qui  dormeat  Hen  anx  vnivertam  tubtittent  In  eiptanation  of  the  very  indefinite 
eipresslon  "doiuter  Ueu,"  we  can,  since  Kemuset  does  not  give  here  the  words  of  Abelard, 
only  fall  beck  upon  the  above  words  concerning  getiret  and  apieet,  that  these  "te  rapport 
kraidn*  dtottt  ndttittanlei."  The  French  historians  are  wont  to  designate  this  doctrine 
of  AbeUrd'*  aa  Conceptualism ;  yet  Abelard  by  no  mean*  lay*  chief  stress  on  the  subject- 
ive concept  s*  such,  but  on  the  word  in  it*  reUtion  to  tJie  objetA  denoted  by  ft,  Tb*|Na 
of  his  doctrine  U  contained  in  the  sentence  (B^uiat,  JL  p.  107) :  EH  BBBMO  pratdttMSt. 
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Only  ID  an  nndsTcloped  form  U  Conceptualiam  coni^ned  in  these  words,  b  no  far,  namely, 
■■  the  tigniflcation  of  each  word  ia  in  the  flrat  initance  the  concept  oannectM  with  it,  which 
ooucept,  howerer,  Itself  has  respect  to  the  object  denoted  bj  the  word  ( juBt  oa  the  logical 
Judgment  respecte  objectiTe  relstione),  whence  Abelsrd  diatinguiihes  (i^ial,  p.  £38  Mq.)  * 
ngn^fieaHo  iateBtcliialit  and  redUa  of  all  words  and  prapoaitions ;  cr.  Abelord's  affirmation 
(OiaL,  p.  496)  that  the  DeSnitum  ia  the  word  explained  Ln  respect  of  Its  meaning  (not  in 
Tespect  of  its  essanoe — bAA  eri  itjbatitm,  (wn  dddoraJum  MctatdtW)  tign^icotmntm  mcth 

In  i^ard  to  the  qneatian  of  objectlTe  existence  Abelard  expressly  combats  the  (eitreio* 
reaUsticftl)  theory  that  the  unlrenal  has  an  indepeodoat  existence  b^ort  the  individual. 
True,  the  apedea  arise  out  of  the  geniiaby  the  addition  of  s  form  to  the  latter  (JMoI.,  p.4B8: 
in  tonttOuUoiu  tpteiei  genu  qved  quati  naUria  pmitar,  aeapla  AJerenlto,  qoae  quari  fiirma 
jiQwraddilw,  m  iptdem  trannt) ;  but  this  issuing  of  the  species  from  the  genus  does  not 
imfdy  a  priority  of  the  latter  in  point  of  time  or  existence  (Introd.  ad  Tliteloj.,  II.  13, 
p.  10H3 :  jmtm  tnHtm  ipeciet  ex  genert  ereari  sen  gigm  dicantvr,  nan  temen  idto  naait  ait 
gewu  ipteia  mat  Itmpert  vd  per  txiilmiiam  pnueaUre,  ut  videHeei  iptum  priiut  am  amiigerit 
fttom  iOat;  mimquaitt  titnim  genut  niti  per  atiqaam  ipeciem  luam  ok  cmlmgit,  vtl  vSaimat 
animal  /ail,  cnlequam  ralimaie  vd  trraSanaU  fuerit,  tt  Ha  speeiet  eutn  mfi  gener^ut  nmnl 
itatwaliiar  txitlmt,  vi  miBaiauit  gtnua  an»  Uia,  ticat  luc  ipMK  tine  gmere  tue  polumai).  It 
were  not  impostlble  to  delect  in  thoM  delivenmces  the  Aristotelian  doctrine  of  the  univer- 
sal in  the  indiTidual  (so.  In  particular,  H.  RiCter,  Ottch.  der  Ph.,  Til.  p.  418,  judging 
Mpedallj  fVom  this  passage,  aioribei  to  Abetanl  the  doctrine:  tauvertaiia  m  re,  nan  ante 
ram) ;  but  Abelard  ia  lar  thim  expressing  in  principle  this  moderate  form  of  Bealism  and 
developrng  it  in  ajntamatio  and  logical  form.  For,  holding  that  doctrine,  he  would  have 
been  obliged  to  declare  the  anl^eetlTe  aense  of  the  word  "tmiversale"  to  be  the  meta* 
pborical  one  and  to  explain  the  expreaaion,  "that  which  can  be  predicated,"  aa  meaning: 
"  that  which  is  in  such  sense  oljectite,  that  it«  concept  (and  the  corresponding  word)  can 
be  predicated."  On  the  contrary,  Abelard  (iKol,  p.  4GB)  expressly  repels  the  realistio 
hypothec  (earn  phUeMphieam  amientiam,  quae  rei  ^pans,  non  (anfum  voeet,  genera  et  tpetim 
■ass  tDn^Mur).  Btill,  it  would  be  in  vab  to  seek  in  Abelard'a  works  a  rigid  solution  of  the 
problem  in  qneabon,  with  which  he  occupied  himaelf  only  inddentally  and  rather  polemio 
ally,  than  in  the  way  of  posltivA  deielopmeDt  Bis  merit  consiats  here  only  in  the  for- 
tunate avoidance  of  oertain  nntenab\e  extremea. 

Notwithstanding  Ms  opposition  to  the  tbeoiy  of  the  Independent  existence  sX  the  nnt- 
verwl,  Abelard  finds  tneans  to  support  the  doctrine  of  Plato,  such  as,  fhim  the  slatements 
of  Augustine,  Macrobina,  and  Prisdanns,  he  understands  It  to  be.  The  Ideas,  he  says, 
exist  as  the  patterns  of  things,  even  h^ote  the  creation  of  the  Utter,  in  the  divine  under- 
standing. Still,  the  remnant  of  subetantiality  which  remained  to  the  Ideas  alter  the 
PloUnio  transformation  of  the  Platonic  doctrine,  beoame  less  and  less  In  the  specula- 
tions of  the  Christian  thinkers,  who  were  seeking,  not  to  determine  what  was  the  real 
object  of  the  Sooratio  oonoept,  but  to  discover  between  Ood,  the  personal  spirit,  and 
the  world,  a  connecting  link,  by  which  the  creation  of  the  latter  might  be  explained; 
Abelard  had  already  arrived  at  the  conception  of  the  Ideas  as  subjective  conceptions 
of  the  divine  mind  (eanuplw  nwniti,  ThitX.  ehrtit,  I.  p.  1181 :  nan  tine  mhni  maxnniu 
Jtalo  pkHetBphorwn  prat  ctttrit  ammtndaiur  ab  omnibut.  Ibid.,  IV.  p.  133S:  ad  Aune 
modmm  Flaia  farnuu  txemplara  in  mmte  ttmna  eennderat^  gtuu  ideat  appeOat  et  o4  gnat 
pattmodiait  qvati  ad  aamplar  queddam  mtnini  artifieie  providmHa  ffxroAi  wi  Introd.  ad 
ThecL,  L  p.  987  :  tieet  MaerMai  {Sontn.  Sdp.,  I.  a,  14)  PtaJmem  jiummAm  menim  Dei.  qvam 
Oratci  Noyn  ofptOanl,  origiaaiea  renm  ^teiet  qmt  ideae  dietae  Mn^  conMner*  taeminit,  ank- 
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gitam  4tiaM,  imqiat  JVi«<i—t,  w  arpirm  pnHrmli  KKim  ^ala  iiper^mt  prvtatlmt  /iu 
IL  9.  1096  aeq. ;  Kamc  autm  fneatnusm,  fits  toWgrf  eme^tm  maOit  tn  ^ectan  opcnrwb 
jireib:^  /yueiaiMM  «(  pn'mo  coMtmeAomm  (Aut  Omnm.,  XVU.  44)  MitaHer  i^erit  dfamc 
.  puuroJM  <t  ywinlw  fartna*  mm  uiMIv'MMct-  in  mmit  dMita  centUtiite.  aaleg^tuan  m  ar- 
forapmiireiii,  h.  *.  t*  ^tda  par  optrMwiuiii,  faod  e><  tUara:  amka  praiiM  Dam  ^mU  ^ 
,^tialHtr  agwtt,  juam  dlud  impkrtl,  ae  *i  dua^:  nihil  vnpratmeditait  tht  imdivrtte  egilf.  In 
lefarmce  t«  the  diviiM  miiid,  Uurafbre,  AbeUrd  indinea  la  raaU^  to  a  torn  of  Oonnp- 
tualinn,  for  the  ■dherenU  of  which  there  would,  howerer,  do  longer  remain  aaj  loffical 
.notiM  for  Uniting  Uie  Ideas  to  univeraali,  ainn  Qod  lliliikaBlao  the  partkalar.  -nuaoiM- 
•aqnenoB  waa  loon  dedanad  b;  Baniard  of  Chaitrea  (below,  p.  397). 

AbelaM  holda,  with  Anguatins,  (hat  of  all-  the  ancient'  ^tOotephen  the  Phtonitta 
tan^t  the  dootrioa  swat  oonwDaDt  with  Ghrutlaa  tiHib,  their  One  or  Good,  die  Nous  with 
the  ideaa,  and  Um  world-Mul,  being  interpreted  aa'  r^brrii^  to  tiie  three  ^raona  of  tbe 
r&initf :  Ood  the  Father,  the  Logos,  and  the  H0I7  Qhoat  Abelanl'i  explanatioB  oT  the 
verld-aool  •*  repraaentfaig  the  Holj  Ohoet  gare  oStece,  and  waa'  one  rf  the  pointa  in  d» 
aoenaation  of  Barnard  of  Clairraus  against  him.  In  his  OMeeUe  Abelnd  Indoabioui^ 
gives  promiaance  to  the  pointa  of  diffaienM  trtwetD  the  Platonio  dootrine  and  tlw  Oadie- 
lic,  asd  m  pactioular  to  the  fact  that  the  aonl  of  the  world  ia  repreaenled  ae  coming'  fbtA 
boa  the  Moua  k)  titae,  wbareM  the  Holf  Oboat  pnioeeda  etenallf  IVem  the  fttber  and 
theBMi,«nd  onlr  hia  working  in  the  worid  haa  had  a  temporal  beghming,  namely,  wift 
the  world  Uaeir.  The  pesaage  in  the  DiatectU:  tpp^n  like  a  reoutCatfon,  for  whkh  rean* 
Couaia  (Om.  -inid.  dAUL,  Inkvd.,  p.  XXXV.)  not  without  reaeon  eoediide«  .A>t  thta 
W«rk  waa  compoaed  after  the  Council  of  Sana  (lUOX 

11;  M  HominaUam  or  Indiridnaliain  l<^aally  implies,  three  diviiM  persona  sra  dm* 
Ooda,  than  one  Ood  ia  ene  divine  person.  Abelsrd,  who  did  not  quit  the  nomfaialisiie 
■taod-point  aa  audi  (notwithManding  the  modiSoalkniB  by  wliioh  he  bronght  it  naarer  te 
Conceptuslian),  but  decidedly  rejected  the  Tritheism  of  Sosoellinns,  verged  by  hia  doctrina 
toward  Uonarcbiatiiun  (which  leducei  the  three  pereons  to  three  attributee  oT  0<id).  at 
tbough  he  did  not  confesa  tlila  oonsequence.  Otto  of  Frelsinf,  a  pupil  of  Gftbertiis  Pcne- 
tanui,  while  ahowiug  how  the  tfaeolo^cal  position  of  Abelard  reanlled  tram  the  HotninaSaa 
.which  ha  had  imbibed  fVom  Roacellinus,  hia  first  teacher,  aajs  {St  QatU  F*i&^  L  41)  that 
Abelard  compared  the  unity  in  easeAceof  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Gftost,  to  the  nntty  ■■  ih* 
Bjllogism  of  the  three  parts  of  the  ByU<^Bm  (stnfanfisnt  trgo  voewn  «o  hobu'hww  nt  iiQfarrfi 
tmuu  /aaJtatt  an*  ttadi  iUtlogia*  oimittMit,  quan  de  mneta  fritUlalc  dooau  tt  reribeaM  frw 
jMrwiuu  ntmAoi  aUtmiami  noa  ienb  tinir  taawpK*  into-  edera^xit:  ifeai  radnn  erwWs  <■( 
.  ptvpnnfw,  atttmiptio  M  amchuio,  Ha  ticulem  ^ttaulia  ml  pater  elJOtut  i^tpiritm  aondM).  This 
eompariacm  ia  employed  by  Abelard  in  the  Ititrod.  ad  ThteL,  IL  p.  I0T8 1  it  wat  probeb^ 
■uggeated  by  .^ivwl  de  Vav  BA,  IS,  see  abore,  p.  Ml ;  but  the  Introdnction  of  the  StUo- 
giam  into  the  ooopariaon  is  tbe  work  of  Abelard.  He  t^len  empk^s,  besidee,  the  ahnoet 
)f  ooarohianlstio  oomparisona  of  Angnstine,  the  opponent  of  the  generic  interprMntioB  of  tbe 
Trinity. 

Ihe  question  whether  Qod  can  do  DMire  than  he  really  does  is  decided  by  Abelard  to 
the  effect  that  It  can  only  b*  answered  in  the  afflrmatiTe,  when  ebatrset  relbrence  ia  Ind 
to  the  divine  power  alone ;  but  that  when  the  nnity  of  the  divine  power  and  wisdom  fs 
considered,  It  oust  be  answered  in  tbe  negative  {TK  Chr.,  p.  ISISseq.;  fyitL  rk.,ti 
Bheinw^  p.  G3  seq.), 

In  his  presentation  of  the  dootrlnei  ortheGfaar(}i,thedilef  merit  of  Abelerdcondsts  fa 
bis  endtavor  to  maintain  a  certain  independonoe  widi  regard  to  pntriitic  authority.  In  the 
bold.wwric  "iSk'I  Jbni"he  vakes  tbe  avthoritiea  nentnltze  eech  other  by  plkdng  e(de  ly 
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,  side  their  mubiallf  ooutradictoiT  aiMrUoiu.  Abelard  pres  iiuleed  nil«  wberabr  th«  cob- 
tradictionB  may  for  t)iB  moM  put  ba  ncogniMd  u  01U7  •ppamit,  01  dua  to  tbs  evil  dasigni 
of  foi^ra  ot  to  tba  inaocunKT  or  ct^ijiitsj  jet  anouf  b.  of  tbemMvleft  Rlwding  to  fora 
aaMDt  to  tbapropoaitioD  th&t  only  wiat  ia  contained  in  tli»  cuKWUcal  Scriptural  is  wiibout 
aiceptioa  ■aduaoDBditiii&aUr^t^^fiui^t  oo  oad  of  the  GliunA  f afhvn)  nafb*  Mgarded 
as  of  equal, •utboritj  with  the  Apoitlec  Our  du^  ^  ^  iOTetUgat^  and  Car  inTestigation, 
acoordiog  to  Axtatotle^  doubt  prapacea  the  wajr  {DvbHando  cnun  ad  iuguimtionait  vauauu, 
iagutt-milo  vmilattm  fwvipinuu,  JVpL,  op.  Cousin,  p.  16).  Vljore  a  strict  demonnration 
uanot  be  giveii,  the  moral  oopaciouaiiaaS'  muat  be  oui  gutda  iMni  ad  Tk.,  Ill,  p.  1  IB : 
tiMigw  oWcn  JboasiMi  gwora  TMB<Har<M  ratfaaOM  «(im«r,  gumitim.^tid  tantf  Ut  Manger  ft^ 
c^wun  rtBtoi<«ir,  ^anl  a>  i«M(ta<t  naytiW  Movnantiafur). 

Not  tiiocaisiderable  is  Abalaid'a  meril  Id  Ethios,  o^MciaUy  oa  aeeounl  oT  liis  deralopmait 
of  the  doctrine,  of  oonaoieiice,  bj  finr^'PTfiitrg  tlio  autyectiTa  aapack  Ha  ragaids  Chriatiaa 
ethics  as  s  raforauttoa  of  the.  ustonl  law  of  monls  (TAmL  C3brul,  IZ,  p^  ISU ;  fi  mim 
dUtgenler  moroUa  tvangdii  praeeepta  amndtmnui,  niUl  ta  aliud  guom  ni/bnnalianm  kffi 
fMAtrWu  incitnumM^  juam  ttcukif  tut  pkHaicfltoi  WMtaQ.  The  philosophars,  like  theBran- 
gelists,  repreaoat  the  iBloBtioa  (amou  mtmitio)  aa  the  odterion  oT  tnonlitjr.  .Th«j  lightlr 
loach  that  the  good  bat«  liu  fnua  lova  of  <r>niM,  and  not  from  aalarish  fear  of  poDisbinent 
(ib.,  p.  130e>  The  busin«ea  of  Ethic^  ia,  according  to  Abdatd,  to  pcwt  out  tho  highest 
good,  as  (haidm  of  humaft  eadeaTor.aiid  to  show  tiis  wayto  thaaama  IDialeg.  nl*rplttk;, 
Jvd.  a  Chr.,  p,  way.  The  abaolulel;  higheat  good  is  Godj  tbe  highest  good  for  nan  Is 
love  to  God,  which  makes  him  well-pleasing  to  Qod,  and  the  gteateet  evil  is  to  hsle  Ood, 
whereby  msn  becomes  diaideaaing  to  Ood  (ib.,  f.  6M  seq.).  Tbs  way  which  leads  to  the 
bighsat  good  i*  Tirtue,  C  a,  a  will  of  which  goodness  hsa  bocoms  a  ooB&niMd  quality  (A,, 
p.  869  aeq.;  A.,  075:  ioiM  M  ttabOum  toUdata  vvbtntat).  The  "habibtt"  of  Tiitue  makas 
one  inclined  to  good  actrans,  Just  as  the  oppoaite  Aa&Out  inclinea  one  to  e*Il  actions  (SIL, 
J^aL,  p.  CM).  Yet  it  is  not  in  the  action,  but  in  the  intention,  that  moral  good  and  eril 
reside. .  In  the  broader  sease,  it  ia  true,  the  wiwd  fault  <jMcoaAie>)  denotes  any  dcTiation 
TrotD  the  fitting  (fuuntnfM  nsia  oMvaamttr  fadmua,  £&.,  (di.  19),  exan  when  uniutett- 
tioDsl,  but  in  its  narrower  aigniacatian  it  denotM  only  a  Toluntary  error.  .Actions  aa  «uch 
are  indifleient.  NtH'  is  the  propenaity  to  evil,  whii^  beliragB  to  us  in  oonsequesce  of 
original  aii^  a  0,  the  merely  natural  iaclinalion  to  ai^ter  or  senanslity  arising  Aom  ths 
disposition  of  Che  body,  in  itself  sin.  It  is  only  the  consentiog  to  evil  which  is  sin,  and 
that  because  it  im]diea  a  culpable  contempt  of  Ood  (-fiH.,  ch.  3 :  Ma  m^  quatfiamt,  sad  gat 
aaimc  JJaat,  ptmtat  Xtna,  nac  in  opm,  led  w  mtelwiM  mcritum  .opcrvnfti  «sl  low  contutU. 
Jb.,  ch.  1 ;  opcrd  onntd  in  ae  uidf^rcntfa  Me  nM  j>r»  tnMnJHMw  agmti*  Ml  tmia  vat  wmU 
dicenda  mnt,  nm  nddket  gnia  bmaim  td  malum  tit  ta  fltri,  id  qvia  baa  vtt  malt  fitmt,  hae 
at  ax  wtoatwna  gwo  eDm»t»Ufiiri  mU  v^uian.  Jb.,  oh.  3}  MaMxro  tSHMnsum  ptvpritptce^ 
turn  mmtimamiit,  hoe  ut  cn^aa  Mmme,  gwa  damnatioMn  sMrsfcr  vd  apud  Omm  rtad^ 
biituT.  QtadttI  tnmitlt  tontautu  sin  eeaitmlm  D*i  it  i^rntia  ipriu*  t  J/im  timn  £ttu  tg 
danute,  md  at  contnnAt  ^Mdr'  peUtfy  Abelard  givea  special  prominence  to  the  conception 
of  ccmacience  (coiudeHUa),  or  the  indiridnal  meral  oonscionmiess  of  the  >aolfag  aubiject,  ss 
opposed  to  tbeobjeotirenoRns  of  morality.  The  idee  of  sin,  he  affirms,  implies  not  eidy  a 
departure  from  what  is  morsUy  good  in  itself^  bat  at  tlw  seme  time  a  Tiolevn  dcae  to  the 
ainner's  own  moral  oonadoumeaa ;  whateret,  therefore,  is  not  is  -eoaSia  with  this  emi< 
aeionaneu  is  not  dn,  slthougb  that  wUoli  harvaaiaas  with  Doe's  own  moral  oonocionsneas 
Is  not  for  that  reauu  virtue,  unlaai  thia  mwsrinnsneas  is  w^at  it  ouglit  to  be.  The  coin- 
cidence of  the  objcctiTe  norma  with  the  aubjectiTe  oonsciousDesa  ia  the  condition  of  rirtiie 
in  the  itioflt  eenplfte  aeaae,  whicfa  oonsiata  in  a  diipottan  of  tbe  will  in.  aooordanoe  with 
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thew  guide* ;  Mid  tiie  uaat  ooinddonce  Ii  ths  condition  of  Bin  in  llie  moat  com{dete  senae, 
as  being  a  dlrsction  of  the  will  in  oppooition  to  tlu  mm  guide*.  If,  boweTer,  the  sufafed- 
l*e  moral  eonvictioB  of  »  person  is  errMMOua,  then  tha  Mrraapob^ng-  acta  of  will  and 
parformBQoe  are,  not  indeed  good,  but  fknltj,  though  len  llialtj  than  would  be  a  oonrae  ef 
action  \a  oceordacce  with  the  objecttre  norma,  but  oppoead  to  the  oonwienoe  of  the  ^^I 
(SA.,  ch.  13 :  mm  at  peecatmn  niti  eonira  amteitntiam.  Ib^  ch.  13:  oca  m 
bona  dieenda  quia  bona  viddur,  ard  ihivper  quia  bi/u  eri  «i 
ad  quod  tendil,  li  Da>  plaan  endil,  m  hoc  intig>tr  a 
ch.  U:  «c  (<  tSMjM'  perMfnan^  Chrufom  vd  new,  qvot  ptntquaidM  crtdebiaU,  per  tipa^ 
tioaem  peceaiat  cUcinnu,  jai  temcn  gratriut  eaipam  ptccantnt,  n  contra  amKitHliamt  tm 
pwereni).  Kn,  in  the  proper  and  rtrict  aeoae  of  the  word,  h  the  eonsentb^  to  knoiwii  ei4 
and  contempt  of  God,  is  aTmdsble,  although  cm  account  of  the  aiiiful  propensitiei^  againat 
which  we  are  obliged  to  combat,  it  cannot  be  SYtdded  without  great  difflcoltjrf/b^cli.  IS;  n 
ankmpropne  peocatum  mUUgtiik*  tobm  Dei  eoiUemium  dieanua  pcccatim,  ptimt  rerera  tim 
Hoe  vita  tramigi,  qaamvit  cam  maxima  diffi<MUalt). 

The  ntioniiliatie  tendoncr  of  AbeUrd  wu  complained  of  by  8t  Bernard  of  Claimas, 
who  afflrmed  that  ha  "aavaredof  Ariua  when  be  apoke  of  tha  Trinity"  (referring  to  the  ami- 
pariaon  of  the  Father  and  the  Son  to  the  genua  end  the  speciea ;  othera  of  hia  ctmpariacaa 
are  more  Babellian  in  apirit),  "of  Felagiua  when  he  spoke  of  gntoe^  and  of  Noatorio* 
when  be  apoke  of  the  pereon  of  Christ "  (^>1>1.  ad  Quidenem  dt  CaMlo).  SL  Bernard  nd 
further,  that  "while  he  labored  to  prove  Flato  a  Christian,  he  showed  himself  a  faeatbeB* 
{^uL  ad  pofam  hmocmtittm).  But  although  Abelard  was  compelled  to  recall  those  parts 
of  bit  teachings  whioh  were  in  conflict  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Church,  his  inflnnxa  m 
his  contemporaries  and  on  following  generaUons  waa  great  and  laaCiiig.  Bj  Anaatai  *ad 
Abelard  the  dialectical  form  was  ineSkoeabl;  Impressed  on  the  theology  of  the  KiiUa 
Agea. 

An  BDonjmous  Oontmentars  b>  Oia  De  Merprtlatione,  Ttom  which  Counn  {fhijmmt 
PMU».,  FML  SeoL)  b»e  published  wme  eitracta,  belong*  to  the  school  of  Abelard ;  in  it 
logic  is  defined  ss  doetrina  wmonam,  and,  in  accordance  with  the  plan  followed  by  Aboard 
himself  in  his  Du^tetica,  is  divided  into  doetrina  inannplatenan,  jiropotSieumm  <<  nfliii 
morwiL  Farther  remoTsd  ItatD  Abelird's  doctrine  are  tha  contents  of  the  treMJae  A  ^ 
tdUeUlrai,  which  Cousin  {fyofm.  Fhilot.,  3d  ed.,  Paria,  1840,  pp.  461-496}  haa  pnbliabed  ■* 
a  work  of  Abelard,  and  in  which  the  concepts  (infeOeetiu),  which  the  author  <slla  alaa  jpwa- 
lalionet  or  vim  ammi,  are  explained  and  disUnguished  Trota  tentai,  imaginatia,  adttimahB, 
leimtict,  and  ratio,  Aristotle's  AitaL  Potltr.  must  at  least  in  parts  have  been  known  to  the 
author,  and  that  in  another  traDalatloD  than  the  Bo^ian,  since  in  the  latter  Mfd  in  traaa- 
Istad  by  apinaMR,  and  not  by  (SMtnuiM)  (see  Frantl,  OtnA.  der  Log,,  IL  pp.  104,  ICfi).  Tbt 
concept  la  derived  by  abstraction  from  the  perceptiona  of  the  senses,  and  in  It  we  think  a 
form  without  regard  to  its  substntum  (mb^eela  maltria),  or  an  undifferentiated  esaeseti 
with  no  distinction  of  individuals  (nadtram  guamUtti  indi/fftrtHier  nia^u*  iuwibw  adMat 
tAdtuidtiOTwn  diiattime).  The  manner  In  which  we  here  regard  the  ottject  of  the  ooMvpt 
ia  diflbrent  from  that  in  which  tha  object  itself  subsists,  ^nce  in  reality  the  titd^firwir  ooly 
exists  in  the  midat  of  individusl  plurality,  and  not  unmixed  and  by  itaelf,  as  in  thmighl 


Mlnitai).  Thia,  however,  does  not  render  the  concept  lalae ;  for  it  could  only  be  audi  in 
ease  I  conceived  the  object  as  being  diObrent  fMm  what  it  really  is,  bat  not  when  only  tbs 
medut  attatdanii  tnteOectiit  snd  the  nudut  tiMdmdi  of  the  rei  are  diatingniahed  from  ma 
another. 

The  tmatise  to  which  Oonaln  has  giT«u  the  title:  Dt  OtatrHniM  tl  ^ediitat  (publiahiif 
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It  from  ■  US.  of  8t  Gennaln  ■■  ■  woi^  of  Abelard'i  En  Omt.  InH  J'Ab.,  pp.  G0T-6G0),  la, 
as  waa  rightl?  perceived  b;  H.  Bitter  {Gach.  der  Phxiai.,  Til.  p.  363,  cT.  Fiastl,  II.  p.  14> 
seq.),  or  &  ttjle  and  of  cocCenta  aucli  aa  preclude  our  attributiDg  it  to  jLbalaxd  j  but  Eitler'a 
conjecture  that  JoBoelUn  (or  Qauslenua) — who  waa  Biahop  of  SoiaaoDa  from  1122  to  IlGl. 
andorwhom  we  know,  through  John  of  3aUBbui7(JI«(a^.,  II,  IT,  p.  S3),  that  he  '^univataU- 
taitm  rebut  in  onvm  ctOtctit  attribmt  tt  tinjuiia  amdan  demit " — or  one  of  his  pupila  waa  the 
author,  ia  also  anoertain.  In  thia  work  aereral  doctrines  relating  to  the  aubject  of  tha  con- 
troren;  between  Nominaliira  and  Realiam  are  cited  and  diacuaaed  in  an  erudil«  and  acute 
viBDiier,  all  of  which  doctrioea  belong  indeed  to  the  firat  half  of  the  twelfth  century,  but 
Bcarcely  all  at  them  to  the  time  of  Abelard'a  youth  (when  Couain  b«heT«a  the  work  to  bars 
been  written).  In  diatinction  (hnn  AbeUrd,  the  author  of  thia  work,  who  indeed  employe  in 
part  the  argumenta  of  Abelard  (p.  G14),  confeaaea  hia  adhesloo  to  •  moderate  form  of  Bealino, 
by  which  the  universal  Is  represented  as  not  immaaent  in  the  single  indiTidool  as  such,  hot 
(n  the  totalit}'  of  similar  iodiriduala.  Abelard  (see  above,  p.  392)  had  founded  bis  Nominal- 
latio  conoeption  of  oniTeraalt  on  the  Aristotelian  definition  of  the  universal  as  that  wboss 
nature  It  is  to  be  predicated  of  several  objects,  by  combining  with  thia  definition  hia  doc- 
trine that  not  things,  but  only  worda  can  be  predioated  (or,  m  (fa  r<  n»n  praedUatur).  But 
the  author  of  the  treaUse  now  in  question  eacapea  thia  nomiualistio  consequence  of  the 
above  definition  by  taking  "predicated"  in  the  sense  of  "principally  pignified  by  tha 
predicated  word"  (prmofotiitT  tigmfieari  per  vcttta  jinuidieatam.  Cousin,  p.G31];  but  that 
which  ia  ligniRed  is  always  something  ol^ective,  and  in  the  case  of  the  names  of  species, 
that  which  is  signified  prtnetpaUar  ia  the  totality  of  aimilar  individuals.  (The  author  illua- 
trataa  the  differeooe  between  .pr^ieipaiifgr  ><|fBi)l«ara  and  aecondary  meaninga  by  a  reference 
to  the  Aristotelian  employment  of  white  as  an  example  of  quality — remiDdiag  us  thus  of 
Anselm's  dialogue  Da  Orammatiec^  Accordingly  the  author  defloes  (p.  B24  seq.)  the  apedet 
as  not  that  human  easence,  which  is  in  Socrates  or  any  other  individual  alone,  but  as  the 
collected  essence  of  all  individuals  pf  the  same  nature ;  the  speoieB  is  thus  essentially  plural, 
though  one  in  name,  JDSt  as  a  uaUon  is  called  one,  though  conaiatlng  of  many  persons 
(apreitm  dieo  en>  non  iSam  ttamHam,  Iteminii  aolum,  quaa  ett  m  Sotrate  vd  quat  art  tn  aHqua 
olio  individuiiram,  ttd  totem  Slora  coUwfwRcnt  et  eiaguiu  alii*  hig'vt  oniuraa  eoiyimctam,  jum 
loin  taileeHo,  qaamvi*  tnentiaiiltr  nnttta  tit,  ah  andorilatilmt  lamea  una  tptdet,  tmum  mmitnalt, 
wta  naiura  apptttalur,  liad  pejuJat  quamvit  tx  muKu  perxmit  eoBaiai  til,  umu  dieitur).  The 
individual  Is  not  identical  with  the  universal,  but  when  the  universal  is  affiitned  of  tho. 
Individual  (a.  g.,  Soer^tt  at  Aonu),  the  meaning  ia  that  the  former  inherea  in  the  latter 
(p.  633 ;  nntni  ROlimt,  qaat  pbrOiw  iatuieret  ndmdufi  nutfaHaUw,  tpecia  ttf).  The  usual 
denomination  of  the  genus  as  the  materia,  and  of  the  miatonfu^fiii  d\0ertnlia  as  the  Jdrma, 
by  the  additioti  of  which  it  becomes  a  apedea,  is  alao  found  here  (p.  G16  el  id).  The  matter 
of  the  individual  is  its  spedea  and  its  individuality  is  its  form  (p.  614 :  uMimqiiodqve  hmU- 
WdiRHn  ec  materia  el  fimaa  tompeaHuat  lA,  Hi  Soerata  est  homine  tnaleria  tt  Bceratdate  foma, 
tie  Flaia  »  timiii  materia,  ee.  Aomtne,  el  fi>rvta  diverta,  tt.  FlatanitaU,  emapenititr,  tie  tt  gin- 
gvKhom^ite;  et eieat  Seeraliiat,  jLoe  fi>rmaiilereoiatit>iS  Soeratem,iiueqiuita  ett  exira  Soeralem, 
tie  Ola  hominit  etteiUia,  quae  SoenUilalem  tuHmet  in  Socraie,  mitquam  at  nui  ui  Soeratt). 

Bernard  of  Chartres  (bom  about  ID7O-1O80),  HVilliam  of  Conches,  and  Adelaid  of 
Bath,  wfao  alt  taught  ia  the  Brat  half  of  the  twelfth  century,  grounded  their  teachings  on 
Plsto,  bat  endeavored,  in  order  not  to  come  in  oonfiict  with  the  authority  of  Aristotle,  to 
combine  the  o^dniona  of  both  those  thinkers.  We  atand,  says  Bernard  of  himself  and  hia 
oontstuponrles,  <n  comparison  with  the  snclentB,  like  dwarfs  on  the  shoulders  of  pants. 
On  the  authority  of  the  Platonio  Timaeat  ^  the  tranalation  of  Chalcidiua)  and  of  the 
Augustinian  reports  oonceming  Flatonism,  or  rather  ooncerniDg  Neo-Flatoniam,  Bernard 
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■uppuaoa- nuttBT  (^fk)  toluT*  baea  rednoad  to'sidsiij'  ■)»)>•  by  the  worhl-sonl,  ind  Out 
tha  world-KHtl  luiud.froDi  tke  diria*  raatoa  in  which  ib»  Idsal  wn  contnnod,  end  wbidl 
WM  itMlt  tb*  XiagOB  of  Qod  tha  Father,  the  aiipnma  dWMdaa,  fialled  alao  by  Beniliari 
Ibfolm.  The  Id— a.  ik'  fomoi  oampJora,  vliMk  iwiHua  OBchmged  amict  all  the  cbuifC 
of  individual  objauta  and  are  tha  aHgfaial  fronada  of  all  thbiga,  eilat  aa  ateraal  ocncrpti 
of  genera,  (peoiaa,  akd  alao  of  iodiTiduala  In  the  dlTine  reaam  (Bern.,  JftfocaatiL,  of. 
Oousiti,  Otwn-.  Ifid.  iAhSari,  p.  816  :  Abyt  Mmm<  <(  emqMTiMluaAnJ  Drf  <at  ^dAtlM<( 
*E  Qiu  (JitMtlBia  oaia  naJlmi,  «  f«a  *•((■*  aiatirifa  inwiwuw,  Odiww  aefamiM,  ■iwJai  tatf 
Itpbi'iit,  nmni  Bajite  pna^fWla-  SraA  tpttir  oidare  eiAif  m  tpeeala  bnii&n  yiilfuM  ipvf 
iW  sKTitipr  Jerti'warii  ^fidai.  JUa  Wi  ycMn,  m  9«ne,  m  irulMCruiK  amylan'lafc  aa- 
KTipta  fmdqmid  fit,  ^miiiimii  wmMkt,  i»»<HaM  ^arfaninil  ciinMiiJEL  /Bie  aearata  iiymai 
dviA)  dupaadprii  date  toaiioru,  ^rtate  aniaa^  iWjpnaflwi  jwewtonaw  ;  iOk  lacTirmac  paajwraia 
^rdMOfM  ri^Mt^  (fa).  The  aoul  [of  ttM  wmld}  ia  an  SMa^cMa  (hrtWjivui  of  Aitetoil^ 
which  laanad,'**  if  by  amaoatian  fveial  taiiiMtatmm-df/hiT^  (him  the  dlriDo  miniL  Itil 
aoul  (p.  611)  then  gan  ahape  to  nature  (iiaiBram  btfanaoftfy  WQliaB  of  OontSie^  vh« 
diacuaaea  partkiilar  phTakalapcel  and  payebok^tical  proMaisB^  aVcnn,  bi  tfaoae  oaaa  ia 
which  PUtoniaai  tUrepgea  ftam  the  Chriatian  doctrine,  bis  adheafaa  to  the  latter  ((Mr- 
Haiaa  nwi,  mm  gtmiawiiwm  op.  Conalti,  Omtvr.  Iitii.  tPAb.,  f.Vtt),  MpedaHj'  in  refmvBce  to 
the  queatton  of  the.erigin  of  aoula  (cm  Ati^tet^  enie  tl  mMe  fBOWfc  novai  iim'aim  lum  a 
bvdua  [wbioh  opinion  AugMtine  bad,  bowevtr,  not  nneoncDtiolially  rtjected],  mm  el  sfifia 
ntwdutlu^  ft  ta  mAA),  mihpuau  etaiarii  trtarii.  litHe  aa  Wlttiam  of ConcfaM  ta  dSspoacd 
to  aocapt  tha  authority  of  the  Church  Father*  in  ustten  of  phyaicB  ("  etri  awn  fm^ona  kM; 
hfotititt  laman,"  ete),  he  yet  anbmita  to  it  nnoonditionaUy  in  apirftual  matters  ("m  tit,  jam 
ad  fidna  aOk.  ««I  ad  wtUtMamtm  morwn  pertmH,  mm  tit  fia  Babe  vd  oKen  oU  tambnm 
palnait  eontradiem'*")..  la  wliat  memier  the  theory  of  idaaa  waa  lecondled  with  ttie  Aiia- 
totelian  doctrine  ia  ahown  by  the  worit  (eompoaed  about  I II b)  of  Adehtrd  of  IWb,  Irho 
diatinguiabed  himaelf  through  hia  extenalve  knowledge  of  aatural  hiatory,  acquired  on  long 
Journeys,  aapeoally  among  the  AiabtuB,  aod  who  tranilated  Eoelld  ttvm  ttm  AraUc  ((£ 
Spreoger,  Mokammad,  TdL  I.,  Berlin,  18S1,  p.  IIL).  He  saya  (op.  Htnrjau,  FK  Se^J. 
p.  US  Mq.)  that  Ariatotla  was  i1g4it  in  teadifng  (hat  genera  and  apedea  wer«  inmanent  in 
isdiriduala,  in  ao  Gw  •■  it  ia  true  that  tbe  obfects  of  Btnaatfon  are,  according  to  the 
BiaBDer  in  whidi  they  are  conaidered — L  k,  Becopding'aa  w«  pay  attention  to  tbeta-  indi- 
Tidual  aziatence  «rto  th>t  in  wbidi  they  reaemble  each  otiier-^lndiTldaala  <#  ipoiies  or 
geuara,  but-thacnato  wualao  right  in  tMehing  that  UieyMilyezlit  In  eatnplete  purity 
apart  IVoai  tUBga,  i  «,  tat  Ae  tf fine  mind. 

Valler  ef  M«i>alnw-(diad  in  IIH  wUle  BithopnT  I*ni),1a  mnUtoied  by  Jobiof 
SaU^Miry  aa  the  duaf  rapreaantatiTe  of -the  dootrine  that  the  same  obfecti,  kecording  to  tbe 
diSbreat  oondltka  (atato)  in  wbleh  tiiey  are'CODBidared--t. «.,  according  at  oar  attenilooii 
directed  to  Ifam  difference*  or  to -llMir  likwaess^  tcthe^aliykrnM  W  tbecMU^HOt  in  tiRD — 
are  either  indtTMliala  pr  apeoiaaor  gaD««(JMsia;.,  IL  lliparNMlMr'^Ain-MWarAKeOBw- 
to«  lig  Jfawdaajo,  X  fJotonan 
M  m  ftaxt  aniPMli  femm,  m4  m 
ia  apokenof  by  tbe  aaaeautboraa  no  longer  natelahiedbr  anyone  In  bts  tine.  Atalard 
(in  tbe  Ohmulat  tiycr  ArfiAprAwi,  tf.  lUmuaat,  M.,  II.  p.  M  aeq. ;  probaUy  a^nln^ 
against  Adelard  of  Bath),  and,-flrem  a  dlflbrent  {wlDt  of  Tiew,  the  author  of  the  worh  fit 
«aurib¥*tS^tei»b<m{Oi>a*a,  OMer.  JUd-V J»^  p.  Sia)  had  oppOaed  (t 

QQbert  de  la  Poitje  (Gilbertna  Porrelanat,  eaHed  alao  PtetaTiemia,  from  ttM&t,  bfa 
zBttra  pbta),  a-popU  of  Bernard  of  Chailrea  and  others,  advaneed,  In  conneetkB  with  tte 
BoMWaa  PMAlthig  of  AriBtoItt^  dUMtibn  of  the  anirersal  (fnotf  BolHai  «*  rfi  ftrOaa  jwa*. 
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^earl),  the  doetrins  of  "nitivo  foniii"  (irtidi  John  of  Sslivbury  flu»  nms  op;  wiAwr* 
tcJilalem  fiirmis  nnficit  attrtbalt  tl  m  tarvm  eonfbrmilale  laborat;  eil  ovteni  /orma  mtlfca 
original  aanflum  et  fuat  noa  »)  tnente  JM  «nu»K(,  ttd  re^  cmlf*  Mdrni;  totcfraeev' 
ihqviB  diiitur  liiot,  AoUnf  m  iuI  idtam  it  ezemphtmad  rxrmplar,  aenaiMti  qaidem  in  n  Mutt- 
bSi,  ted  matte  amcipiiw  itaens^Oa,  singulars  qaoqae  in  flnguUt,  ted  in  fmnBim  mnenatU). 
In  hl«  commflQtary  to  (Pieudo-)  BoSthiut  (b  TrinOaU  (Op.  Botth.;  td.  BatO.,  ]BTO,  p.  ilii), 
Oilbert  tHnlngultbea  two  ilgniflcaUonior  ths  irord  BubstaiiM:  I)  qaad  at,  t<W  toMttatt, 
i)  ^voat,  tiee  lubiutailla*  Ocnerv  md  apedea  ire  generic  uid  specific  lubBistencea,  but 
not  objecli  eiiiting  ■ubataQtldlj  {nan  luMoni  vert,  p.  1  I3t] ;  BubdittBg  thtn^  MnatHnt* 
the  being  of  their  Eubeiiteacefl  (ret  lUbtMMm  nM  esse  tnbtitkntiarmn),  «fatla  the  aubliBt- 
eneM  are  aubttaDtiil  fonna  (formae  foMiMtkiln,  p.  12BG  acq.).  Thar*  ar*  gcuBric  utd 
Bpectttc,  and  alto  aingvlar  aubaiatencea,  irhicli  ktter  exist  alwaya  hi  onlr  one  bdiridoal; 
indfriduBlB  are  diatinguished  fVom  etcb  other  not  otilj  bj  aceidemal,  but,  tlao,  bjr  >nb«tan< 
tial  prop«nl«e  CP'  1^38).  The  intellect  (faMfaehu)  collects  (eoU*^  tbe  nirenal,  vbkh 
eziaCa,  but  not  aa  a  aubalance  (at,  ted  noa  mbetat),  thno  the  particulaT  thinga  irhlch  not 
tnerelf  are  (mnl)  but  alio  (aa  aubjecta  of  actHenta)  have  aubBtantlal  exiltence  {mbtlant,' 
p.  IJSS  aeq.).  ij  coDddeiing  only  thefr  anbetantial  aimllarity  or  coulbnnitT- (p.  113B  aeq.; 
list).  In  aensible  or  natural  thingB  IbnD  and  matter  are  imitcd;  the  tbriDB  do  not  exiat 
u  "native  fonna"  apart  fram  tbin^  (<aa(«lr(i«(^  but  Kith  them  (concrefae);  tiia  mbd  on 
bf  abatractton  (abttnuUm]  attend  to  them  (attrnfen);  for  thlnfa  are  often  coscelTHI  (m>- 
ttpAmttir)  not  in  the  way  in  which  they  are,  but  In  another  way  (p.  IIM).  In  God,  who  Is 
pure  (brm  without  matter,  the  arehatypM  of  imteriBl  tilings  (corponim  enmplar&i,  p.  USB) 
eiiKt  *B  eteroKl,  iratnacerial  fbrma.  Vo  one  of  the  categotiea  (aa  Ollbert  leachea,  with 
Auguatine  and  othera)  can  be  applied  In  tts  Kteral  aense  to  Ood  (p.  11B4);  theologicd 
Bpeculatlon,  which  relate*  to  tlw  Immaterial,  to  that  whic4i  eifata  abatmctly,  cannot  con> 
form  altogether  to  the  law«  Of  natnral,  concrete  thinga  (p,  1140;  1113):  In  hia  theological 
apecitlationa  Oilbert  caused  acandal  by  teaching  that  the  one  Ood  in  three  persona  was  the 
one  diftat  or  dMntltu,  the  one  tbna  In  Ood  by  irtileh  God  Is  Ood,  and  ftOm  wliKh  the  tht«e 
persons  derive  their  form  (firma  *b  Dte,  qua  Deui  tU,  the  ferma,  qiat  Ana  pt<rt(mat  infiir-' 
maitar).  The  subject  wu  e«pectaUy  dlscueaed  at  tbe  Council  at  Rheims  In  I I4B.  Baint 
Bernard  eondeanied  the  dlatinctum  between  Dei  and  Divfmiat. — The  worlr  of  Gtilbert,  Dt 
Set  Prindpiii,  treat*  of  the  lait  riz  categories  of  Aristotle :  actw,  pouia,  uMJ  quando,  ntuM, 
hattrt.  Numerous' eooffiMitariM  on  it  were  written  by  later  Scholaattei.'  According  tO 
Oilliert,  qnliutHy,  quality,  and  relation  (inpreprii)  Haiu)  are  Inherent  {fiirmae  OiluKrenteJ)  in 
the  category  of  aubstance;  wbile  tbe  last  six  calegOTies  are  only  (retptdH  aUtriia)  assistant 
fbrma  (fermat  amitlentii)  in  connecUon  with  the  aame  fttgOTy-. '  *  tie  TiUMity  of  this 
dtstinctiMi  Is  quite  queetjonable,  especially  when  rtlgHe  la  reckOiKd  among  the  hhetent 
fbrma,  for  Rtatlon  is  Impoaaible  without  a  reference  to  a  aecond  objeiH,  tnd  it  la  in  jaat  thit 
reference  that  it  consists ;  Gilbert  regarded  It  as  snBtelent  that  thft  pdSsiUIity  ih  general  of 
being  related  to  sotneUiIng  else  ahould  wrist  hi  the  object  itseir  In  this  Albertua  ICagoui 
agreed  with  hiin;  but  the  later  Scholaatica  recognleed  only  laiibatance,  quantity,  and  quali^ 
as  absolnte  eategwiei,  and  ascribed  to  the  aeren  others  a  relative  diaricter;  just  aa  Leib- 
nitr  rIsv  recog:nix«d  at  "dfkrmmoHoiu  **»««»"  only  "rtttaue,  ta  qtatliB,  la  qwrntiU'' 
(reducing,  howerer,  the  ten  categories  of  Aristotle  to  five,  vlt:  lubatance,  quantity,' 
quality,  action  and  passioB,  and  reUtion)^    ' 

Petrvs  Lombardta  (of  Lnmeli^no,  near  Novanl,  In  lombardy,  aild  Who  died  tn  1  lU, 

•(-BlHa  (bnu  ktn  bo  ■aoUnti.U  ewMt  ba  hM 
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■wMe  Bishop  of  Pmris)  ooUected  in  hia  four  books  of  S«nl«DCM  varioui  BaTingi  rf  tlw 
Oiurch  Pathen  ooncemiiig  eixlesiBstical  dogmai  ud  problems,  but  wbb  not  munfluenccd 
in  Ml  eiposllioii  of  them  bj  Ab«lani'a  Sic  et  Son  aod  the  Summa  Stateatianm  ol  Hugo 
of  St.  Victor.  PetroB  Lombardua  treats,  In  the  flrat  book,  of  Ood  aa  (he  absolute  good 
[quo  fivimitr),  in  the  aecond  of  cieaturoB  ({ruthx  vtimw),  in  the  third  of  tbe  incunatioa 
(irhich  Hugo  had  conaidered  in  coniiection  with  the  doctrine  of  God  and  the  Trinitr  in  hia 
firat  book)  aod  of  redemption  and  of  the  Tirtuea,  and  in  the  fourth  of  the  seven  sacra- 
tneota,  as  the  aigna  (nifna)  bj  which  aalration  ia  oommuoicated,  and  of  the  ead  of  the 
world.  Bis  work  became  and  for  oenturiea  continued  in  the  achoola  to  be  the  prindpal 
b«aia  of  theological  iaatruction.  It  waa  imitsled  bj  Borne,  and  commented  oa  hf  vmr 
tnanj.  In  the  dialectical  treatment  of  theological  questions  hia  SeDteacea  were,  as  k  rul^ 
made  the  point  of  departure.  Similar  works  were  prepared  bj  Kobert  PuUejtn  (di^  at 
Bone  In  Il&Oj  (^om  hia  work:  Sentiatiantm  Hbri  ode,  Petrus  Lomtjardus  borrowed  modiX 
Robert  of  Itelun,  Hugo  of  Amiena,  and  Peter  of  Poitiera,  a  pupil  of  Peter  the  Lombard. 

Tha  orthodox  Ujstica  of  the  twelfth  oeDturj,  auch  aa  Abelard'a  opponent,  Bernard  of 
Clairvaui  (1091^1163) — who  valued  knowledge  only  in  so  far  aa  it  ministered  to  edification, 
and  held  that  to  seek  for  knowledge  on  Its  own  account  was  heathenish — Hugo  id  SL 
Victor  (1097-1111) — a  man  of  encyclopedical  eruditioo,  who  laid  down  the  prindpl^ 
that  the  "  uncorrupted  truth  of  things  cannot  be  discovered  bj  reasoniog  " — and  hit  div 
ciple,  Richard  of  St.  Tictor  (died  En  1113)— who  treated  the  bcult;  of  mistical  conton- 
platioa  aa  superior  to  htuifmalio  and  nifia— contributed  to  the  elaboration  of  eotJesiastieal 
doctrine ;  but,  inasmuch  as  they  really  made  the  images  of  the  (iutcj  of  mote  acconnt  that: 
the  conceptions  of  the  reason,  they  occupied  a  position  so  foreign  and  hosdle  to  phUosophf, 
that  it  was  impoeaible  that  they  ahould  contribute  miiterially  to  the  advancement  of  the 
latter.  Walter  of  St.  Victor,  a  monastic  Piior,  gave  (according  to  Bulcus,  But  Om. 
Par.,  I.  p.  404,  and  Launoy,  Dt  var.  Ariet  fort,  ch.  3),  in  about  the  year  1180,  to  Abelai4, 
Petrus  Lomlmrdus,  Gilbert  and  Peter  of  Poitiers,  the  name  of  the  "four  lahyrintlis  of 
I^noe,"  affirming  that  all  of  them,  "  inspired  with  the  Aristotelian  Bfarit,  had  tr«Med  with 
acholastic  levity  of  the  ineffable  Trinity  and  the  Inomation." 

John,  of  Salisbury  in  the  south  of  England  {Johannes  Sanuberiauii),  was  bora  abont 
IlIO-IO,  and  educated  in  France  in  the  yeara  ItSC-lUS.  In  the  latter  year  he  returned 
to  Bngland.  Be  vm  s  IHend  of  Theobald,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  of  Thomas 
Bedcet,  and  ttom  11T6  till  hia  death  in  1180  was  Bishop  at  Charttva.  He  vraa  a  pupa 
of  Abelard,  of  Alberich,  the  anti-nomlnalistic  logician,  of  Bobert  of  Melun,  of  WHliam  of 
Coni^ea,  and  Qilbert  de  Is  Forr^,,  and  also  of  Bobert  PuUejn  the  theologian,  and  otbara. 
Like  Abelard  and  Bernard  of  Chartrea,  but  to  a  still  greater  extent  than  they,  he  comUned 
with  the  study  of  logic  and  theology  the  study  of  claaaical  authors.  Be  composed  in 
11B9-11B0,  about  twenty  years  after  the  time  when  he  bad  pursued  lusatudiea  in  logic,  hi* 
two  principal  works,  theiWiEraJffui,t,«.,  the  overcoming  of  the  inanities  (m^ne)  of  the  oourt 
by  the  spirit  of  ecclesiastical  philosophy,  and  the  Jfetidogicvt,  on  the  value  of  logic,  in  whidi 
he  undertook  the  defense  of  that  disdplina  {logieat  aaeeepit palrocinnim,  Prol.,  f.6,td.  Oilei). 
The  Mitaiogieai  is  full  of  information  concerning  the  manner  in  which  logic  ms  cultivated 
by  tbe  Schotastica  of  John'a  time.  John  mentions  ia  the  Mefataj/iaa  (IL  17)  eight  dUfertst 
opinions  (the  eighth,  according  to  which  the  spedes  are  "  numeria,"  or  moaMrat,  ia  aldn  to 
the  seventh,  according  to  which  they  are  fbrmcd  by  the  act-  of  eolUgen),  and  amoi^  tbem, 
■■  the  third  b  order  (after  ttie  doctrines  of  Boscellinus  and  Abelard),  the  oonoeptualiatie 
(whiob  be  thus  expresses ;  Ma  vtnatar  in  itMlacHbat  el  ecu  Anioioit  genera  diat  mtt  it 
wpteui:  nmunt  turn  eeeanmem  a  Oieenat  tt  Baifhiio,  jufi  Arieletdem  iaadaiit  awctorcai  jwd 
hamendt  ttdrndebeaninOioMi  [Cicaroappealaonlyto  the  authoritjor"Graae^''bf  wheat 
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Ui«  Stoics  are  to  be  undarBlood] ;  oi  mtfem,  vt  i^nl,  natia  tx  ante  pereepla  farma  ciguiqat 
ret  cognitio  medatiane  mdigeru,  ct  oAM:  notio  at  gvvlam  inUlirctw  tt  timpiex  anmi  roncqili«; 
to  ergo  i^flectitur  ^idipud  teriptum  eil,  ut  initittcliu  out  notuy  UBivcrtaHiaa  univrrmtHlatea 
daadaf).  John  does  not  avow  an  UDconditioaal  acceptance  or  either  of  thew  doctrines,  but 
■howa  htmseir  evervwhero  moat  favorably  inclined  to  the  doctrine  of  Gilbert ;  he  conceiveH 
tbe  tiniiieraatia  lo  be  eaaential  qualitiea  or  forms,  iloiDuieat  in  lhinf{B  and  Bcparatcd  fhuu 
them  onl;  by  abatraction,  aod  he  coateita  the  bypotheaia  of  i&dep«iideDt  Ideaa  eziatang 
•part  fi'om  God.  For  the  rest,  in  reference  to  this  queation  he  for  the  moat  pert  papreMea 
himself  aa  in  doubt  (Jfcfol.,  11.  20:  qui  nu  in  huquae  Munt  diMlabilia  lapicnti,  aradanimm  tttt 
pridan  pw/eatux  rum).  He  holda  it  to  be  unfitting  to  spend  too  much  titna  on  problema  pf 
tbia  kind  or  to  devote  all  one'a  life  to  tbem  uIodc,  and  charges  btcd  Aristotle  with  subtiliziog 
(oryutKis,  Jblicr..  IIL  3  ;  Vll.  12  el  ai);  Aristotle,  ho  aays,  waa  more  conrincing  in  hia  ai^' 
ments  against  tho  opinions  of  olhera  thao  in  the  demoustration  of  his  own,  and  itm  by  no 
meana  iorBlliUe  and,  as  it  were,  "  tacvmnctiu "  (MetoL,  III.  S;  IV.  27).  John  Eiad  too 
often  seen  how,  in  the  ilefcnae  of  an  opinion,  all  other  passages  (Vom  tlie  authorities  wen 
Tiolentlj  accommodated  to  the  one  passage  from  which  the  opinion  in  question  had  been 
derived,  not  to  fuel  scandalized  bj^  a  mode  of  interpretation  which  permitted  such  proce- 
dnrea.  He  therefore  demands  ttiet  heed  bo  paid  Co  the  clisnges  in  the  uio  of  words,  and 
that  perfect  uniformitf  in  expression  be  not  alwajs  expected.  He  also  admits  the  retU 
difference  in  opinion  and  even  the  errors  of  the  ancient  masters,  without,  however,  com- 
prehending their  differences  as  phases  of  the  davelopment  of  philosophio  thought  Id 
exposition  to  tho  fruitless  contentions  of  the  sdiooU,  John  lays  great  weigrht  on  the  "vtHe," 
and  especially  on  vliataver  furthers  moral  pn^ress.  All  virtue,  even  that  of  the  heathen, 
Is  derived  from  divine  iUaminatkni  and  grace  (iUwraC,  III.  9).  The  perfect  will  is  in 
Ood'a  sight  equal  to  the  act ;  yet  works  furnish  that  evidence  which  Obd  requirea  of  our 
perfect  will  {PoHcr.,  V.  3 :  probalio  ttilalionu  cxliibitio  eperis  ai).  John's  practical  Stand- 
poiDt  is  that  of  rigid  cccleaiasticism. 

AlanuB  {"ab  huutit^')  (died  a  nionk  at  Clairraui,  about  1203)  wrote  in  Ave  books,  Dt 
Arte  $iiie  dt  ArUeulie  fUei  Gailuiluae,  in  which  he  sought  to  confirm  the  principal  doc- 
trinea  of  tho  Ciirisliaa  Church  by  rational  grounds.  Setting  out  from  general  propoiitions 
in  regard  to  oauaation  (such  as  gaidquid  est  causa  munu,  sal  etiam  cataa  raumti;  sninu  causa 
miijecli  at  etiam  eauea  accidenlit  [nam  accidem  habet  ttae  per  tubjectum]  ;  nihil  semti  iptam 
tompomit  iW  ad  am  pn>duxit  [ne^utl  cni'ni  aii'i;«ul  eae  pritu  aemtt  iJMo],  etc.).  lie  presents, 
following  essentially  the  order  of  the  Smlmea  of  Peter  the  Lombard,  in  the  first  book  tlie 
doctrine  of  God,  the  One  and  Triune,  the  sole  cause  of  all  things;  in  the  second,  the 
doctrine  of  the  world,  the  creation  of  angels  and  men,  and  free-will ;  in  the  third,  the  doc- 
trine of  the  restoration  {rtparatUi)  of  fallen  man;  in  the  fourth,  (he  doctrine  of  the  Mon- 
menta  of  the  Church ;  and  in  the  fifth,  the  doctrine  of  the  reaurrection  and  the  future  lil^. 
Alanua  had  known  the  book  on  Causes  {Libir  dt  Camii),  whiih  is  founded  on  Keo-Platonio 
theses  and  came  to  the  Scbolastica  through  the  Jews. 

Amolrich,  of  Bcna  in  the  district  of  CharCrea  (died  while  teaching  theology  at  Paris, 
bi  1206  or  IZOT),  and  hia  fbllowers,  unong  whom  David  of  Dinant  was  the  most  dislin- 
gnished,  pliilosophized  in  a  sense  somewhat  opposed  to  the  leaehing  of  the  Church  and  ap- 
proaching to  Fanlbeism.  Ulieir  doctrinea  were  condemned  in  tho  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  at  the  Synod  of  Paris  in  1209,  and  at  tlio  Latonin  Councd  called  by  Pope  Innocent 
III.,  in  12IG,  and  their  wriUnga,  as  also  the  work  of  Erigena  and  the  Phygia  of  Aristotle, 
and  afterward  also  the  Aristotelian  tIdajAymm,  which  seemed  to  ftvor  their  doctrines,  were 
forbidden  to  be  read  (cf.  below,  g  9S).  Amalrioh  taught  (accordmg  to  Oeraon,  Dt  Ovn- 
tordia  Metaph.  cum  Log..  IV.}  the  identity  in  some  senao  of  ttM  Creator  will)  the  crMtioo. 
26 
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Ood  VM  tbe  ooa  ««eDae  of  kU  emaluret.  Tba  Icteu  pooMued  crNtiie  paver,  >khotifli 
lliej  ware  Ihemaelveg  creaCad,  All  that  vu  divisible  and  changeable  would  return  flsallf 
into  Ood.  David  of  Ditunt  compoeed  a  bcwk  entilted  J)e  Tomit  {it^  dt  dtviitoaituai,  in 
which  ha  aougbc  to  demoaatrale  that  God  and  the  originnl  ni«ti«r  of  tbe  uniivne  and  ibe 
Noua  vera  idenlical,  siaoe  Ibej  all  corroBponded  with  the  hi^ieit  (noat  abstmcl)  cODOEpt 
which  can  be  fortoedj  if  ttie^r  were  diTsrw,  tbeEe  must  eziit  abofa  Ibem  tome  h^bcr  ^ 
common  elcQieat  or  being,  in  which  the^  agreed,  and  Ibsn  this  woidd  b«  G«d  awl  Noua 
and  the  original  matter  (Albert.  M.,  Summa  Th.,  I.  4  30).  The  principal  Bouroea  Inm 
which  IliiB  extF«me  Bealiam  wai  derived,  were  (in  sdditioa  to  the  AHNgvoBian  heree;, 
which  waa  founded  on  lljuiidieidn  and  Paulidaiuem)  the  woriiH  of  John  Scottw  ud 
DionraiuR  Areopagita;  but  at  leaat  David  of  Dinant,  and  probiblr  Amalrich  also,  had 
vnde  use  of  the  Jlett^hyiia  and  J^ynci  of  Ariitotle — oa  which,  together  with  faU  EOiia, 
from  this  time  Ibrward  the.deTelopmeiit  oT  Scholaaticiim  depended — and  Davtd  of  Dia^ 
had  Terjr  probdjl;  made  uae  (rf'  Um  "  Am  PUm  "  of  AncebroD  (/hi  AMrei^  see  btiow. 

g  95.  The  canaes  -wliich  led  to  tbe  transfomiBtioD  of  tbe  Scholastic 
philosophy  alter  the  end  lof  the  twelfth  century  and  its  derelopnimt 
into  the  highest  perfection  attainable  for  it,  were  that  acqnaintance 
with  all  the  works  of  Aristotle,  for  which  the  Scholastic  philosopben 
were  indebted  to  tbe  Arabians,  the  Jews,  and,  at  a  later  time,  to  the 
Greeks,  as  also  their  acquaintance  with  the  philosophy  of  thoee  men 
by  whom  Aristotle  was  thna  made  known  to  them.  Among  the 
Greek  Christians,  after  the  snppression  of  ^feo-PlBtonism  by  the 
decree  of  Justinian  (529),  aud  when  the  heterodox  influence  of  this 
philosophy  on  Christian  theoh^ans  (as  illustrated  by  Origen  and  hn 
pnpile)  had  been  brought  to  an  end,  tbe  Ariiitotelian  philosophy  gained 
constantly  in  authority,  the  Aristotelian  dialectic,  which  was  first 
employed  only  by  heretics,  being  finally  employed  also  by  the  ortho- 
dox in  their  theolt^cal  controven'es.  The  acbool  of  the  Syrian  Nea- 
torians  at  Edessa  (aAem'ard  at  Kisihie)  and  the  medico-philueopbic«] 
school  at  Gandisapora  were  principal  Beats  of  Aristotelian  studies ; 
through  them  the  Aristotelian  philosophy  was  cocmiunicatod  to  the 
ArabiuiB.  The  Syrian  Monophysites  also  participated  in  tlis  atwly 
of  Aristotle,  especially  in  the  schools  at  Sesaina  and  EHinesriD. 
Johannes  Philoponns,  a  Monophysite  and  Tritheist,  and  Johannes 
DamaecenuB,  an  orthodox  monk,  were  Christian  Aristotelians,  the 
latter  of  whom,  in  .scholastic  fashion,  employed  the  logic  and  meta- 
physics of  Aristotle  as  aids  to  the  systematic  presentation  of  tbe 
strictly  orthodox  faith.  In  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries  all  stadies 
were  on  the  decline  in  the  Orient ;  yet  the  tradition  of  them  was  pre- 
serred..    In  the  eleventh  century  Michael  PseUas' and  -  Johannes 
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Italus  difitinguislied  themaelvee  eBpecialljr  aa  logjdsns;  From  the 
oentories  next  following  seTer&i  comm^itaries  oa  woi^b  of  Aristotle 
and  some  minor  workB  on  other  philoeophers  have  been  preserved. 
In  the  fifteenth  century  the  Qreekg,  particularl;  after  the  taking  of 
Conetuitiiiople  by  the  Turks  in  tlie  year  14^3,  brought  to  the  nations 
of  the  West  that  increased  knowledge  of  ancient  literature  which,  ia 
the  department  of  philosophy,  gave  rise  to  the  struggle  between  Aris- 
totelian Scbolasticiem  and  the  newly-ariaingPlatonism.    , 

tb«  phlhiHpbr  «r  Dm  Orwka  fn  OicUlddLi  AgnlidUeiiBHd  b;  Jnc  Bnokcr  (ffM.  crU  jlAOoL,  ToL 
UI,  LripOc,  IIU.  pp.  CM-OM),  ud,  rn  Uur  IIbwi  wlUi  ifviM  nfcnu  to  kfk,  b;  Curi  ITwiU  iOnelL 
<br£s^t,L.p.«Ui«l^u<t  lUpuWl-Vt).  li.lt4iiui(F*rii,USt)liH<rrtltniftbFF>^l*MtkIititlOH> 
pky  ■mniiK  Ika  BjrluL  C£  Q.  UuAnum,  Di  iurmmniHcti  apud  Burai  ^rftfUdt  {JUm.  iB«^)> 
Borlln.  ISae. 

Tlie  AriRtotelian  logic  wae  already  regarded  to-  a  certain  extent  aa  an  aulhocitr  io  tb« 
•chool  of  Origffli.  Grcgorj  ot  Kuituu^^  wrote  aa  abridgmeDt  of  the  Organon  (see  Piaati, 
GetcA.  ±  Z.,J.  -p.  647).  But  at  first  tl»  ArtMotelian  pliilosophy  wa«  studied  more  by  bet*- 
tics  than  b;  Orthodox  ChriBtiaai.  31ie>FlaCoikic  doctrine*  weK  nwa  allied  to  tbooe  of 
Chriatunlty  lud  were  more  bit^ilj  eeteemed,  j«t  in  propoitioD  as  tliBolDgy  becuna  m  acli»- 
lastic  science  Ifae  Aristotelian  logic  was  more  highly  prized  aa  an  ergmmt. 

Together  with  NestoriaDisni,  AriBtotelianiBm  found  acceptaitce  in  the  Bfth  century  among 
that  part  of  the  Syrians  who  dwelt  in  the  East,  and  especially  in  the  school  at  Edeua. 
The  <jMett  document  of  tbis  plulooophy  among  die  Syrians  ia  &  commeiitary  on  ArM.  A 
Jnl0]H-.,  by  Probnc,  a  oontemporary  of  IbM,  who  was  Bishop  of  EdeMs,  and  translsted  tb» 
eotnmenterieB  of  Theodoma  of  Uopsueste  on  certain  books  of  the  Bible.  The  some  Probus 
wrote  also  commentaries  on  the  AnaL  iVi  and  Soph.  EL  In  489  tlie  school  at  EdesM  was 
broken  up  by  command  of  the  Emperor  Zeno,  on  account  of  tlie  KeBtorianism  which  pie- 
niled  in  it,  and  the  persons  implicated  fled  to  Feraia  and  spread  there,  under  the  fbTor  of 
Uie  GasBanJdn,  Uielr  religious  and  philosophical  doctrines.  Out  of  tlie  remains  of  the 
school  at  Edesaa  arose  the  scIiooIb  at  Nistbia  and  Gandisapora,  the  latter  being  more  par^ 
ticuiurly  devoted  to  medicine  (Academia  S^potratiea).  .King  Choaroes  of  Feisi*  took  a 
lively  interest  in  the  philosophy  of  Plato  and  Aristotle.  Men  educated  iu  the  sdtool  at 
QandiMpora  became  afterward  teadiers  of  the  Arsbs  in  mediciDe  and  pliilosophy.  I.ater, 
bnt  not  with  leas  seal  than  the  Nestorlans,  the  Syrian  llonophyBites  or  Jambitea  applied 
tliemselTes  to  the  study  of  Aristotle.  At  Beseina  end  Kiunesrin  in  Syria  existed  sdiooli 
is  which  the  Aristotelian  philosophy  wad  dotninant.  This  study  of  Arislotle  begin  m  the 
Hith  century  with  Sergius  of  Sesaina,  who  tranalnled  ATiatotle's  works  bto  the  SyriM 
langnage.  In  ecdicea  of  the  British  Uuseura  Oiere  exiat  by  him  (according  to  Kenan,  Dt 
Phiht.  Ptrip,  <^vd  Syma,  p.  !S):  Log.  Iraetatvt,  L&er  de  eatuit  untMrn  jtala  menlan  Arit- 
btetii,  fuo  damnalraliir  unrnerjum  <inx^nfn  officers,  and  other  works.  Among  the  men 
educated  at  Einnesrin,  Jacob  of  Edessa,  who  translated  theological  and  philosO]^ical  woHw 
nvm  Oreek  bto  Sjriec,  deserves  to  be  mentkned  i  bis  translation  of  tiie  CMcp.  of  ArJatotla 
is  BtiU  extant  hi  US. 

Concemuig  Johannes  Gmtnmatiais  or  Philoponus,  see  above,  §  BT,  pp.  MT,  349,  sod  ocm< 
cemingJohanDeiDunaBCGnuSiib.,  pp.347,  353.  In  the  second  half  of  the  ninth  century  tb« 
Pitriarck  Photius  disthigutshed  himself  by  his  comprehennrTe  erudition ;  his  BibUoOiMa  (oL 
Bekker,  Berlto,  iSl*)  contains  eitracta  from  numerous  phUoeophical  works.  Bis  wotk 
«o  the  AristoteUaa  Oitegoriea  exists  in  118. 
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llichae]  PuUni  (born  a.  s.  1030}  wrote  an  Inlroductton  to  i'KAwiTAy  (printed  Tanus, 
ISaa,  and  Paris,  18*1),  s  book  On  the  opinioni  of  the  phUoBophe™  eoDcerning  the  •ooi 
(Puis,  161B,  etc.),  ind  alK>  commenlariei  on  the  Qvinqtm  Cutsi  of  Porph^r?  and  Aristotle'i 
aifc»o™i  (Venioa,  1632;  ParU,  1541)  and  Ariatotle's  TV /nHsf^iretattoiw  (Venice,  1S03).* 

A  jounger  contemporary  and  rival  of  Pullui  and  hia  successor  ia  ths'di^itj  of  a 
UTnrof  ^y^iadtuv  was  Johannel  IlaluB,  author  of  commenUritiB  oo  the  De  Intfrpr.  of  Aria- 
totla  uid  on  the  first  four  books  of  the  Tbpka,  and  tlie  author  also  of  other  logical  woriu, 
irtJoh  are  prewrred  la  US.  (sea  Pnmtl,  Gaeh.  der  Log.,  II.  p.  394  seq.].  A  contemporvr 
of  Johannea  Italus  was  Uichael  Epheaius,  who,  like  Gugtratius,  Uetropolitan  of  Nkna 
!□  tb«  twelfth  oenturj,  sod  others,  wrote  a  commentarj  on  parts  of  the  Oryaaoa  of 
Aristotle. 

In  Ui«  Arat  hair  and  sboat  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  oentur?  lived  Nicephonis  Bko- 
mj-des,  suthor  of  an  'EiriTo/i^  XayiK^  (published  b;  Thomas  Wegelin,  Augsburg,  1E05). 
(Tlie  Greek  vdcm  memoriaitt  for  the  sjllogistic  uodeB,  with  the  exception  of  the  Theo- 
phrastic  modes,  are  found  slao  in  this  'Biriri^,  althougfa  onlj  written  on  the  msrgin  in 
the  US8.,  no  mention  being  made  of  them  \a  tbs  teit)  they  were,  therefore,  probably 
added  by  later  hands,  in  imitation  of  the  Latin  words  Barbara,  etc).  An  individual 
termed  Qeorgiiis  Aneponjmus  wrote  likewise  about  the  same  time  ■  compendium  of  the 
Aristotelian  logic  (printed  at  Augsburg  in  1600). 

From  tho  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  %  compendium  of  logic  by  Geotgim 

*  Ta  blm  tit/,  !•  aHrlbd  ■  ssBpcniltaia  of  Loglo,  bw]n(  Uia  tlile:  l^r>4i>4  At  rv  'A^tgmJuw 
JUyuctr  twvT^^w  (rdlud  bj  Ellu  Kbln^r,  VltLutwrg,  IHI),  wbleli  rFpnidimi  In  fin  ttvOntm  ll» 
MibaUMe  of  Ilia  m*1  tptL^nitt  of  Arlilotif,  th*  Iiaffogt  or  Porpbyrr,  mil  tb«  Caug^  AitaL  Prlura  mid 
nyrfen  of  .rfrMl ,'  tba  Tbptoa  arr  gl««n  In  Ibaume  FuriD  tn  irblch  Bottblmglmtlinn;  thryuv  fn]h>**il, 
la  olMp**"  U  ud  M  of  chf  fifth  1-igk.  bf  ■  hoUoh  on  niMn>  ^ligti/ltatlo)  rati  an  iraHwn  ituppamitU\ 
A  oomplcta  Hmiiiiry  af  thi  ninlenu  of  Ibti  S^tnprit  Is  jrlnn  bj  Pnmtl,  CmA.  dar  Log^  II..  p[k  M&->«. 
In  thli  eompandluni  ua  fbDiiil  tba  •jlIoglMId  innamonla  wunli,  In  wbtab  ■  dtnotri  tha  nolTanal  ■Onnir 
tin  Jndgmsnt,  t  tbn  nnlTcml  ntgstlra.  i  tbi  pu-llmliu'afflnnMlTr.iiiil  >  Iba  givllaalar  ntgalJTaJadEinaBt. 
Tha  9oem  mtmortitUa  flven  fbr  Iba  timr  ehh-f  modaB  of  the  flr«l  I1^r«,  at*  y^itiumtm^  rrp*^*,  ^po^i'li. 
n^HJt;  nir  tbaflTaThmpbruKomoAnaf  tbaui»e)lpin{<>ntDr«bliibmodc>DilfBiufonnnl  tholMitb 
flfnn);  ypift/^mrw,  irmft,  x^fi*^^  vafSntu,  Idpor^  fur  tba  tonT  mo4»t  of  tbe  ■^eond  A^tt:  ffp»^»  mArrxt. 
>ivrp4r,  Ax^Ac'l  f^  tba  tlx  modal  of  Iba  tliLtd  A^rr:  Jvoffi,  r4trmp6t,  wlnr.  HnJ^s  4^aA«c.  ^giiim 
(of.  PruU,  6wa4.(l<r£o^.,II.p.naaer),):  tbs  Latin  )>v<diuii  oBwl  InUnUI  tba  btnillir  vonli:  Hvbus. 
IJillrait,  Duii,  Flrlo,  ale  Tba  dlaraulon  of  >wia«>'a  uid  vnfini.  nddfd  to  Iba  iMt  cl^ptn  of  Ito 
nipAm,  Dmn*  ■  part  of  tba  Aoalrlne  wblrdi  litn  Ijiltn  loglcUni  wera  Bmutamrd  Id  pmanl  nndrr  tba 
llUa  '01  TVmlii'iniiii  FrvprMatttat.'  >nd  Id  wbteb  tbaj  gavs  tha  nuina  of  blodarn  Logic  {Tmrtotmt 
jrodimomm).  In  dlitlnaion  from  the  loglii  tniBiinlllail  (him  ancient  tlitiai(£«0ie<i  Anllgtiay  Vbrlba- 
FhIIiu  ma  ttMj  the  anthor  of  tbii  3nw«>c.  li.  buvaTer.  Tcrj  dunblTBl.  In  a  munHripl  of  tba  m<fc 
Doir  at  Uunieh  (f.irniarlj  at  Angibnrgl^  appuranllr  nf  Iba  fonrternih  urnlarj,  tba  rullaarin;  Holler  la  uUrd 

fdilad  the  woik  ai  one  of  Mlabaal  Pirllu.  Bnt  in  other  mannecriiila  Chs  woric  la  allrd  a  tmuUtlon  af 
tba  toflod  eonipandlnm  of  Patmi  Hli[>an»  (laa  brlow.  1 108),  Oaotvina  Bcholariea  (aaa  below,  ToL  II.  |  J) 
being  named  ns  Iba  traoilalnr.  Tba  nama  of  Iba  tiamlalor  t>  pmbabljr  Inmm'Ctlr  plrcn,  for  tha  MuM 
Its  laaooldtbiitlt«n«caiwlThiTabcaalTTinibilrdm>m  the  Latin  worli,aDlc«t  It  were  bj  an  nrlln-tnw- 
Mor  (■)>.  Uaitmiii  Flanndaa.  wba  llird  abont  ISMi).  rnnll  rrKai^i  tha  Otmp/ndtum  of  Petni*  Bl»- 
|>MiBa  01  a  trantlBilun  i.f  tha  Bt/noptU  of  Parllni,  wblle  Yal.  Roaa  in<l  Chorloe  Thnrel  bellara  the  Grwt 
wark  to  be  a  tranilsttiin  of  Iha  Latin  one.  If  wa  adopt  tbs  latter  theory,  wblsb  Iba  coDipvlaaB  of  tana 
esmpalana  to  do,  tbcrs  •till  rcintina  the  qcFBlion  ai  In  tbsorlgli  of  the  dfit  loirtcal  doetrinrt  "-aittrmi- 
uriHH  iiriipritlnlibiu  '  (wblcb  unao  in  iFiieral  from  lbs  binding  of  logta  and  (cnoiBiar).  itblch  qnasloi 
oaedl.  In  rrgard  ta  tlnilc  pulnl^  lo  ba  antwewl  mors  tatlifcelnrllj  than  It  ae  jel  bag  been.  Cf.  pHoa 
««*iit.  dtr  Log..  IL  p.  tSS.  and  111.  ^  IS:  alas  -Michatl  /■«/(«•  wirf  rttm,  niipama,  tint  ItnUJwii- 
^■•ff,  Ulpa.  lt*r."  and. '.n  tha  other  band.  Val.  Roar,  in  the  -ITrmtt.'  II,  IMT.  >  IMaaq.  andOiarin 
Tbnrot.  In  the  Jfnmt  nrrUelogiqiu.  n.  i.  X.,  JuUM  d  Dictmin,  IBM,  pp.  HT-UI,  and  Hon.  M  and  11  iif 
lb*  Kmu  CHMqui  fbr  IWI. 
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PachTmerM  Lre  been  preferred;  it  is  «ati\,]ed 'Hrero/i^  r^ 'ApianTlhnir  Jjiyrit^  (pr'mt«i 
at  Paris,  1M8),  and  follows  closely  the  Aristotelian  OrganiM.  In  the  fourteeulh  coaUiij 
Tbeodonia  Uelochita  wrote  paraphrasei  of  tbe  physioloftical  and  psjchologicti  works  of 
Ariatotle.  and  works  on  Plato  and  other  philoiophen  (Fabric,  BM.  Gr.,  Vol.  IX.).  In  tho 
period  next  succeeding,  the  study  o[  Plato  and  JLristotle  was  pursned  with  zeal  bj  the 
Oreeka. 

§  d6.  The  whole  pliiloaophj  of  the  Arabians  was  only  a  form  of 
Aristotelianiam,  tempered  more  or  leas  with  Neo-Platonic  conceptions. 
The  medical  and  physical  science  of  the  Greeks  and  Greek  philosophv 
became  known  to  the  Arabs  especially  ander  the  rule  of  the  Abaasidee 
(from  A.  D.  750  on),  when  medical,  and  afterward  (from  the  time  of 
the  reign  of  Almamam,  in  the  firet  half  of  the  ninth  century)  philo- 
sophical works  were  translated  from  Greek  into  Syriac  and  Arabic  by 
.Syriac  Chriatiane.  The  tradition  of  Oreek  philosophy  was  associated 
with  that  combiuatioD  of  Flatonism  and  Arietotehanism  which  pre- 
vailed among  the  last  philosophers  of  antiquity,  and  with  the  study 
by  Christian  theolc^ians  of  the  Aristotelian  logic  as  a  formal  organon 
of  dogmatics;  bnt  in  view  of  the  rigid  monotheism  of  the  Moham- 
medan religion  it  was  necessary  that  the  Aristotelian  metaphysics, 
and  especially  the  Aristotelian  theology,  ahonld  be  more  fully  adopted 
among  the  Arabs  than  among  the  Neo-Flatonists  and  Chrit'tians,  and 
that  in  coneeqnence  of  the  union  among  the  former  of  philoBophical 
with  medical  etndiee  the  worke  of  Aristotle  on  natnral  science  shonld 
be  Btndied  by  them  with  especial  zeal.  Of  the  Arabian  philosopher^ 
in  the  Soft,  the  most  important  were  Alkendi,  who  was  still  more 
renowned  as  a  mathematician  and  astrologer,  Alfhrabi,  who  adopted 
tlie  Neo- Platonic  doctrine  of  emanation,  Avicenna,  the  repreeentatiTe 
of  a  purer  ArietototianiBm  and  a  man  who  for  centuries,  even  among 
the  Chrietian  scholars  of  the  later  medieeval  centories,  stood  in  the 
highest  consideration  as  a  philosopher  and,  still  more,  as  a  teacher  of 
medicine,  and  finally  Algazel,  who  maintained  a  philosophical  skep- 
ticism in  the  interest  of  tlieological  orthodoxy.  The  most  important 
Arabian  philosophers  in  the  We»t  were  Avempace  (Ibn  Badja),  Alm- 
baccr  (Ibn  Tophail),  and  Averroiis  (Ibn  Boschd).  Avempace  and 
Abubacer  dwell  in  their  works  on  the  idea  of  the  iodependent  and 
gradual  development  of  man.  Abubacer  (in  his  "  Natural  Man  ") 
develops  thia  Idea  in  a  spirit  of  opposition  to  poutive  religion, 
although  he  affirms  that  positive  religion  and  philosophical  doctrine 
pursue  the  same  end,  namely,  the  union  of  the  human  intellect  with 
the  divine.     Averroes,  the  celebrated  commentator  of  Aristotle,  inter- 
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pretfl  the  doctrine  of  tLe  latter  respecting  tbe  active  and  the  paesire 
intellect  in  a  sense  whicli  is  nearly  paDtheistic  and  which  excladea  the 
idea  of  indiTidual  immortality.  He  admits  the  existence  of  oaly  one 
atitive  intelleet,  and  sffirms  4hat  this  belongs  in  commoD  to  tbe 
whole  human  race,  tliat  it  becomes  temporarily  porticalarized  in  in- 
dividuals, but  that  eauh  of  its  emanations  become  finally  reab- 
sorbed in  tha  original  whole,  in  which  alone,  therefore,  they  pociMc 
immortality. 

Tb«  pUlgMrkr  rf  Ui*  Aid*,  Bd  ff^tLj  tk*  AfiMu  tnuktJUM  rf  AtWatta^  u*  tKtf(4  W  kf 

WobuiDitd  (1  SdunUul  (dt^  ^  b.  IIOSJ  1b  hi*  ElUstr  ot  rtllstoBa  ud  phlhwipblol  tKUHBune  Ihi 
Anbt,  vrltteB  la  Anbia  ud  <d1(«d  b^  V.  CantoB.  LiaduB.  1M3-M— Oumu  ttu^ulon  hj  HBirbrtBka, 
B>U^19W-U.    Ob  Uia  buw  ubjaot  Abul&n^w  (of  tlia  tblrtctBlh  HclDryl.  IliA  Dymail.  (Ox/Ird,  ICB), 

mi  —n.,  td.  HvltH,  c£  L.  p.  Ul  Hq.;  Broekir,  l/iit.  Oil.  rhaoL,UL,  LeLi>«.lT4S,  pp.  1-140  (UnickrT  roUnn 
fwUsulmrlr  Hum  tfilmiiiililiii  ud  tha  faliturUD  rooockB.  bnt  ilm  eopln  muf  &blH  trgiB  Uw  BBImt- 
*aRhr  L»  AMauH);  Btlikr,  Dt  pHHCtpUrm  ■HuteMBuJanii.  gvi  aul  ab  tnaHtfimi  amt  at  »mart 
IMnrHi  It  imtroDnm  tlammtl,  Lrlpi.  1741;  Culrl,  JiM<oa*aa.jR>Mt»Mt;<aiui,  Vkdrtd,  ITN; 
Buhl*,  OHMiintoNa  <fa  itiiilH  grattirrtan  UUtrarvnt  litUr  Arabtt  itiiiUt  it  ruMMOH,  la  Ik*  Camm. 
nj.me.  0oMnf,t.  XL,  1T91,  p.SI«;  Pnltg.  tdiL  Jritt.  fuont  tmrautt  Su/Jt,  u  I.,  Znlbrt^M,  ini, 
fLttBwii.-,  C'lmoi,  JS'aMcH  it  ir/raiti  d-  nanus-,  di  la  bUO.  tiat..  t.TLp.t»;  de  Sur.  3Um>.  nr 
rartt*"'  ^  li'  lltUnU^H  tlim  hi  Arabu,  Pnrit,  ISH ;  Jim.  tob  Uunmcr  ta  tbs  £•<;>■  tttfaratanrAii^ 
UU,  Itli,  ISSO,  ltM,ud«qwelilljiBNi>B.1«l-lCI,iiktabaoDIBlBiikanklMatrafAnbluBMafAfUa; 
A.  Thcanek,  i>a  ri,  Qimm  Grama  jthUtnaJikia  in  Vitalagtani  turn  XBluniaMidaiHinam,titm  Jmdaimm 
ireWTtt,p,,rt.  A  auDb.  ISKS;  7  Wlkiunhld,  Dti  it^idtmin  dtr  Arabtr  wwl  itri  Lmrv.  OfitUirtB. 
itfl.  a-elt.  rfar  grab.  Ar^l.  Oatltnfon,  IHO ;  Au^.  BchmSldcn,  Zucnai.  jitilai  .rfnh.  Bona,  19^  aad 
JkH<  nr  Iti  ieaUi  pUlompJUqua  eAm  J^  Arabtn,  rirli.  1S4S  (wbtrt  parllcularlr  tbt  Uotakallaiiila  <* 
pUloaopblilBg  Ibtalaetanl  ud  (ba  pblliwipbn  AlfazaH  ir*  traaUd  nT);  lOgrl.  M  onrMMi  terlfl^vm 

friacii,anMeii.armi»iaeii,piniciiqtu,hii\i».J^i;  i:nTtiuon.Jlini.  lur  la  jMlem.  if  AriitoUAa  Im 
Afvtm,  Parli,  IBM  (In  <%i>ipl  wkI.  da  raead„  L  T.J;  Ultur,  C(adk.if«-n<Jaa.,  Til.  pp.  «eB-iaOa>d  TllL 
ppb  1-lTS ;  Uanrteii,  /^  £<i.,  I.  p[L  HS-MO ;  t.  II«nBiat^I*nrpUll,  Caiojt.  dir  arab.  Llttiratar,  Voli. 
L-VIL,  V[eiiB>,  1S9IV«;  E.Rtnui.i(a  ruiiii.jitnp.  apiul Srrai,  ru\M.  ISH.  p.SIuq.;  B.Unnk.  Jfan^a 
da  ^UtaaifiUaJiitaa  il  orata,  m^AnooiU  du  aa*n<ll  fliM(>d<7«aa  da  Ja  awna  da  via  da  fialsiauia  Jbm 
tfaWrpt  dit  Aaieatran,  ata.,  dta  flsMeai  tv  la prtiK*paiia philoKiplim ttrabnil  U*ri dontriim. it  hh 
air><aaa  *Wiiri;ii<  da  /a  pkOaiBjAU  t/in  la  Ju^fi,  Itrtt.  ISW;  cL  bli  anlcla  on  tba  Araba,  rmM. 
AhM,  OamiU,Ibn-Xad)a,llmIlBie\d,  Ibm-aiw.  tl  Uto  IMtUMmain  df  ac^aneaajiMJemfWIa,  ISM-Sa; 
Pr.  ntalartcL  Dir  Btnit  Zu^acias  JTanaok  vnd  THir  (mi  Aimblui  poam  of  lb>  tantb  sanlarr),  i>i(  A'ata- 
ponaeAaaiKi^r  <nid  JTnhiiTiAU.  dar  Am^ar  4m  ilinXm  JiiHrAimdirl  ma  dm  8e*r^n  dir  tnilma 
A«l«-  AianaM,  BwltB.  IMI,  iKi  maUmaMao)')  Pr-padmHlc  dw  ArabB-,  BarU*.  IMS,  a^  JK,  LegU 
«Hd  Fiyt>tel<vii  dir  Arakr  im  10.  /oJtrA.  uiiA  Chr..  Lclpito.  IMS.  sad  Ilalar.  Btalnrr,  Dii  KitlawUUfm 
ads-  n-ttdmkir  im  Zilam  all  Foriaitfir  dirUlamiiciiJl  Pavntatitir  iind  PkUemipliMt,  tiafta*  trMaAtm 
At*.  H  Oamaifi  MmMd.  Lalpall,  tME.  Ct  ■)«>  E.  11.  I11n>irr,  Orintal  J^aMeian,  a  rraa«aa  as  At 
£i0bMD  and  UtUariait  nmiapAy  <^  O^i  Piniaiii.  eumptlid  frair,  ihiMh  amn-oia,  UmdaB,  ISC ;  Lao- 
ptddDnkai,  J>tiAw^Jaa(aia«danIO,  •riiJtr>L£rldaB  jre&iwtnadiiiuntMtdAdait,Kakal,lBK;  A. a. 
Knmv,  CalaUaitM  dar  larraatawia*  /dean  daa  /atan,  Lilpalc,  1H8. 

Of  Alkaadi  wrlta  Abnlbngliit,  Ib  bla  ItUt.  iyy«iiil,  IX.;  aiul.  amoB;  the  madani,  LatAfmaakua, 
nrfmil.lll>;  BniDkir,  fff«LcHl.pMlM.,  IIL,La<pila,lT«,  pp.  «-W;  Culrl,  KUL  Anb.,  T.tStit%: 
WflaUsMd,  6iiA.  dir  arab.  Airmliiiadyatiofbnc/iir,  Oininfin,  lUO.  p.  n  acq.;  SchmBldan,  Aaa4 
turUtieolmjMUi.  eHm  In  ^rabu.  p.  ISl  teii. ;  HalI^tel^  PA  £i.  t,  p.  sa  aaq.  («ba  alao  makat  aa» 
dlatloBa  In  the  JMwfa  nhrrrd  U  ftnm  tka  Tyaatatai  da  i>Tsrl»>u  ^^oaapJharH  (lT  Ika  lUitaMlk 
aaotoij,  aUU  axtitlBtiB  lia.);  O.  Tiig'U  At-Kindt,  gtrntnut  'dir  PMImeph  dtr  Arabir,'  lU  Tertlld 
a*<aar  Mt  wid  aafiua  foltii,  Lclpale,  1837  (In  tba  Abi.  /Br  dU  Kwtdi  da  Ifnrffniliindu.  t>nbn>brd  bj 
tkaSaRnaBOrlaauaSa«alnVaLlKo.S),tB  vhlak  (pp.  W.»)  tk.  iltlaa  of  ibe  tiro  buii4n.4Biid  aMj- 
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in  werta  oT  Alkaiidl  ■»  mmentad  u  (tna  la  Ot  lUiM;  uil  UoBk,  Im  Ik*  ZKA  <1m  :8&  A,  «  «. 
Xasdl.  ud  HUangf.  pp.  a*-Ml. 

On  AUlnbl,  ct  urniiis  olktn  Culil,  BM.  Ami.-HUp^  I.  p.  IM;  WaiUDftU,  ShbL  (fv  onit. 
^•ntetmd  .VtrtM/^p-flSioq.;  SchmAUm.  i^Kum.  pMi4im.  Arab,  f.  IS  Hq.;  Miuik,  JMct,  i.  n  /umt< 
md  JMOsffu,  [>p,  UI-SM;  twgor  hla  vorluwaH  iniated  la  Iatl^  U  Parji,  in  Itt&Tii.:  DtSdnUU 
ibA  DiIhUOii^  tt  ItteUK^s  (ibe  tattn  pobTUlxd  aim  wllh  th*  *wt>  at  ATlnnna,  Vniln.  IWGJ;  la 
addlll™  Id  thtw  Bcbneidm  ^th  twg  sili«r«,  Abu  liatr  AffarabU  dt  nbum  ttniHB  AHilcMiat* 
pIMinoplitat  prarmiltmdU  ennAmtirHa  (pp.  17-lCX  ■»]  jib*  1-av  Af/araM/nnla  gmfUemim  {pp. 
4>-Se).  A  (oiuldcnblx  DDBibtr  of  dBttau  froB  AinnUw  i»  ta  b«  raDnd  <a  ik*  wirki  nf  Albira* 
lUtnaa  and  otlicn    HoriuHltlnKkHldtr,  .JtfiiraK,  r*M»l»<t  ■»' I^pah^^EO^ 

enanl  it  th*  ssrlia  i'  AvteeaU  wai*  truiLiud  Into  Litta  tclhn  tba  «iid  vC  tbe  twtHIh  rmlniy.  I)v 
Cnwui  er  clia  An  of  McdMaa  balD(  trail  Ikied  bf  QtAird  of  CrrDKHiii,  irMla  Dmnlnleu  OnaddalTl  Had 
ATindcalh  tbc  Jair  tnntlited  bli  CsomntulH  on  AriMollc'i  IH  Atitiita,l>tCoalo,li4lltiiKlo,  AtucaUoL 
t*n.  ud  MnofHivt..  and  kU  .jMlyiil  <^  Ot  Ortwium  (Jonrdala,  SiAttdxa  Critiuva,  p.  Ill  wq.)  ]]k 
MMaplL.  TU  tdtlfd  u  Vniton  ta  IMS.  llli  Ziv<<  (Vn  put)  aad  lytnl  lAbtr  vorka,  BBder  th*  Hilt. 
Ariemmat  jitrtpeuBcl  pMlim^Maa  witiiairmt  fiitiU  pHmi  Optra  tn  Itierm  rtdaOa,  Tnlce,  IMS ;  s 
Aatttmtkaon  loila  bf  ATtmna  waa  pubHihid  laaFrtneb  tnailittoa  b;r  P.  A'iltlcr,  at  ■'aria,  f n  ItBS;  a 
dldasali  p»m,  iiitendtd  to  eaartj  •lemaotu^  Inalrsctka  and  ovBtalnlnK  Uia  mala  piioclpln  of  tofte.  It 
lD«lad(d  brBcbmCtdrnlnhtalleArat.i'Msi.  Jni/>.,pp.U-t!.  A  Gmnan  tnntkUcm  of  AilcMiia'a  pofm, 
•rtltlHl  '  Tirdf  AwJ,"  la  (iTRi  bj  T.  nanincr-[>iirnlall  U  lbs  Tlihaa  ItiUehrift  fir  XtiuH,  tu^  1E£I1. 
Htoi'bllatiipbrtodlariiaHilbT-Bi^aniatMal  In  Ua  BlWorj  of  lb«  rI1(.  and  i^II.  E«1«.  pp.  MS-4tt  of  tba 
AnMaat»t,*ad  nS-SHIVoL  II.)  of  naarbrndirr'a  Omnaa  tiaaalilkrn;  on  bla  Tufts  >f>  Piaiill,  (^hcA. 
Jtr  Log.  11.  pp.  tiS'Ml,  tni  B.  }l ULtbrrg.  Xmr  FUnmlnit^tkrtwmJbitSlfia  vnil  Albirlut  llaginit,it 
Uw  Alk.  gtrp)iaot..jMita.  eLdtrk.  boftr.  AJtad.  dtr  R'iaa,  XL  1,  Uuntrli,  16U,  pp.  IS»-S«I. 

A  tranilalloa  of  A1fa»l'*  •'Alalaeid  aiJUaffa'^  vu  broDgbt  about  neu  tbt  mldill*  of  tb*  Iwilftt 
ontorT,  bJ  DamlBlai*  euBdlaalTl ;  It  waa  tdltad  irllb  tba  Htlc,  tafflea  tt  ntletopkia  AlgoHUl 
Arabit,  b;  Pater  Uehtfaateln  of  Colopw,  Tnka,  IWI.  Tb«  CaitfimlaJtdH  erikedimnm  Alga—Uana 
U  (iTMi  In  raooake'a  ^w.  IMil.  Arab„  f.  1T4  (*«.,  it.  Braeker.  «M.  trU.  piUKt.,  T,  pp.  MS  arq.  tM  rrq. 
Tba  attJol  ImclM,  entlUid  ■■  0  Oitld,'  baa  bcaa  pnblllbad  In  Anblo  aad  Orrnian  bj  Jva.  tdd  BaiamfT- 
PBTfialall,  Yltnoa,  leSS;  In  II*  IntTvdDCllon,  toD  nan.niFr  (tvca  Iba  p«t<CDlsn  nf  Iba  Ilfa  of  Alfucl. 
Aaolbrr  (iblcal  work,  called  "  Tht  SealM  nf  JcMhu,"  tnmilaln)  falo  Ucbnw  tj  BabbI  Abraban  baa 
Budil  of  BatiiFloiia,  bu  Nun  pnbllabad  by  Ooldtntbal  UBdrr  Iba  lltia,  ComptmHvm  iBctrina*  lOiicat. 
Lalpali,  lUt.  Tbolnck.  Id  Iba  abuTa-dlrd  nriL,  JH  Vi.  ole,  iltra  Hnn)  tbeokfleal  dicta  fmm  a  Bcrlla 
MS.  of  Alfud'a  Ltbir  gtiadiiig*nla  ^lacitomm  ctrca  prtncipta  riHflimU.  Tba  unit  rnUUrd  "  Tit 
StatiimeUvn  qf  Vit  StUgiout  Seimttt,'  H  dlamwed  b;  Blrilf  In  Iba  Zttltetr.  d.  i.  norgenL  Git.,  TIL 
1S!H,pp.  in-lM.anilbrOoKba  (an  below}.  Cf.  Anj.  BdniCldFn,  £hd<  tur  Itt  Icalet  pliUot.  e/itt  la 
ArvbtttlmBtampmtKirIadertHnnrAlffammll,mii,iBn-,  Unnli,  ^tcMonn. if ea  k.  jiM.. a. «.  CamaO. 
•■d  MHaneti,  pp.  geS-3»,  and  B.  Goaabe,  libir  OliamilTt  ItbtH  vwd  Wp*t.  in  Abh.  dtr  £ttUiur 
AJtad.  d.  Wiit,JiS&,p*il.JHtt  (X.  pp.  t8»-M] ;  oltb  niarenea  to  bta  lofto  aea  PranU,  II.  pih  SCl-Sn. 

Oa  ArampKt,  leeUnnk,  Jf(7<Ts^(ifijiAtiDa./irf«<l(iraaa,pp.8SS-4I0. 

Abubaor'a  work:  ~//c(K  Ibn  JakdKan,"  iraa  aarljr  irandated  lalo  Hebmr,  and  vai  poUlibeit  la 
Atabis  iritb  ■  Latin  trmilitlun  bf  £4.  rncoeke,  uadvr  Iba  tlHr^  mieiofkut  atioMdaelia  tin  tpitlala, 
t»  fiK  atlmiUhir  futmicdB  la  tt^feriim*  timftmplaitat*  od  tuptrttnim  wgHHiHt  mm  atenidtrt 
patit,  Otfnrd,  1S71  aad  ITWj  11  mi  truilatad  rnm  Ibla  Latin  Tenkin  lalo  Eagllab  bf  Aabsel!  ard 
Oaoica  Kcltb,  n  Qnaktr.  fmm  Iba  Anblo  «1(1d>1  bj  Binon  OtklrT-,  Into  Duleb  bf  otber  tnnilalurt,  imd 
lat«  Oenluii  b;  Job.  Georg  Frlllna  (Frankfart,  ItiO,  and  bf  J.  Q.  Elebburn  (Oer  Katamuntck.  Berlin, 
tTSI).    Cf.  bn  Abnbmr,  UtUer,  ettA.  itr  TK.  TIIL  pp.  lOt-llB,  and  Hnn1^  AMda^a.  pp.  4IIMIS. 

Tbaworki  cff  ATaiToet  vera  Ural  printed  In  LaHn  tai  MTI,  asd  anarwarda  Terj  f^qnentir,  tCBFrall; 
wllb  Iba  worlii  of  Arlitolla.  Of  Iboaa  «bn  bave  writtaa  np«  ArttniSa  we  nuna  tat^rKbl,  la  Iba 
ilatatln/BrdttLUtirati.rdttA<ulandtt,  l3U,Ro.  Tlieq. ;  E.  B«iuu,  AvtmAtI  r.Anrro<ania.  Peril,  ISflt, 
Med^lSlie.andllnnk.iMd.,  IILp,  IM  t«)..and  Jims>ip«.pp.1]»-tb8.  On  bli  l>icle,>r*rr>Dtl,  ffeadh.  der 
latO^  IL  pp.  sn-tsa,  aad  IL  Joa.  UOller,  PMKhl  whI  nrol.  dti  .^Mrmb,  In  tbe  jnnawuiOa  Samtlaria. 
pabUA«lb7  tbaKojal  Aadanr  of  SaltBuaor  BaTwla,DBlb*iieeaalsno(iIal(101faannlTmarr,JIarrb  K^ 
ISW,  Mnnlcb,  ISt.  A  Dfdlol  woA  bj  ATomta,  en  tbanpaatlaa,  waa  pnbllabed  in  Latin  Dnder  tba  tKIa 
"  OOHqiI- iroatSat,  GtotralUUt),  la  tba  tanth  •olnma  oT  Iba  wirta  of  ArlUotla,  lo^tbrr  witb  the  Coo- 
Dtaalarrof  ATain'fS^Tantce.lUl.ata.  Aa  utronumlcal  WDrk,eontilsln|a  aummarr  uf  Iba  PtolnDiale  Al- 
■ii*feat,ln  trblcb  ATFTrsda  fbtlowt  atrMtf  tk*  PlAtainala  tratam,  laatlU  eiUllBKla  lia.,*oi  alao  In  a  Hebrew 
tcualaUon.  la  Iba  Imperial  Ubrair  at  Parla ;  In  slbfv  wartikaaaki,  wItb  tboBadlnand  [ba Top^O,  Uvl 
tba  Flolemalo  e«iipHUUon>  wtraOHract,  bat  Ibatlbaaetul  tlaU  of  ttalnn  did  not  DnHpud  wllb  Iba 
a/ataB  of  PtdleDi j ;  tba  tbtvij  of  ifte7ele*.aBd  <xc*BbMllaB  waa  Imfrgbabl^  *b4  ba  wlabad,  alaee  ha  wat 
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Umh  tDD  old  Ibr  nab  la^QlriM.  thil  Ui  wcudi  nlckt  In 

MMa/A^  XII.  B).    And  In  but  bli  HHntwhu  tduscc 

■bsBt  1900).  Ui*  utmnoiBn.  ud  pupil  of  Iba  Ta]<h>11,  Id  onlsr  to  iTotd  tha  hri«thHli  cf  cptcfda.  ai 

trieltlaa.  lad  tba  Iva  auDtrvf  mnlloni  of  Uia  BphftrfK.  uKfliut^  uothar  thtarj.  of     ~     ~    ~     ~     ~ 

U«wu,tlwt  tlia  ilovar  notliio  from  aaat  la  waatwu  Is  be  axplilnad  nalhjii 

uWTr)lrHUdB,tiiit  nvm  th*  dlmlnlilwd  luHnaiii 

M  th*  dlnuae  (Tdib  11  incmuad.    Tl»  work  nf  AlpelnfluB  wu  iniuluid  bf  Vicbarl 

1111;  uutliar  Latis  tnnilnllas.  nuds  ftmn  ■iHnli»'lnnebnw,sp[mr«l  mt  Vcnlo*.  in  ISOl.    Cf.Mnnk.  JfaL, 

p[i.  Dll-H>.    But  Aittnth  bu  bcAuma  fir  diot«  nnownod  Id  phHuaophj  tfaftn  In  medldna  and  utranoBij, 

r>|<ocUllr  throDfli  hl>  asfBiunuiiei  on  Iba  votkt  o(  ArlHotla.    Fur  NTcnl  o(  tbrmt  vurka  ba  did  ■  tbn>- 

fuid  Hrrlor,  hj  prcparliu!.  I)ihart  pampbnuaa.  In  wblch  ba  nprodacad  tba  dintriuHsr  ArlilMlein  lUialj 

ajratamUlfl  order,  omllllnj  Artitotlo'k  aluBlfutloni  at  tba  opInLani  of  orber  phllntophen,  bnt  orcukiaallj- 

•ddlnc  bli  OTD  Tltiri  ud  th>  thHritl  of  otbar  Anblin  pblloaophan.  1)  comDWDUHca  of  msdmla  ntrat, 

»  onmplcta  (otamcntBHri  (of  Imlrr  due).  Tb*  worki  of  «ch  kind  ralitinf  to  the  AnalyHtia  Fotltriara. 
tba  fkyrla.  Iha  Dt  Lbaffl.  A>  Anima,  ud  JfataTAyaioa,  ara  Hill  rxUnL  (Tlia  Arabic  oriflDal  of  tbr  iBUr- 
tncdlau  eaamttHvj  on  th*  Oa  Juliwi  allwa,  wrluan  In  Habrav  ehaneten.  In  Iba  Ubnrj  u  Paris.)  Of 
Iba  vorkion  tba  IiaffOfiot  Parpb^r;,  tba  OaUf,  DtlnUrpr,  j4hJ.  Prlara,  Tbp^  Dt  Sop*,  XL,  Bkttor, 
AmL,  Dt  Oti.  (I  Cbrr.,  and  Vitasroloi;.,  onlf  Uia  ibrirtcr  ooui'nanUrlaa  and  lbs  jmpliniaai  ua  Id  ritat- 
anoa.  Fur  tba  Mean  JOiUca  ATerrntu  irrata  onlj-  a  nbortar  conimFntirT.  Onlf  lurophnam  of  tba  Pvwa 
/falumUa  (Bd  of  tba  four  booka  Da  rarUbiu  AninaUtm,  ud  of  tba  Ira  boiki  Ot  ffaiuniHMa  Anlma- 
Umm.  ara  tituit  Tban  aihu  no  eninmantarT  if  Ibn  Roaehd  on  tba  tan  LO-ri  IHM.  .mfau/liHt,  atr  •■ 
tba  Pelitlet.  of  vbleb,  u  Iraal  la  Spkln,  no  aoplaa  sera  at  band.  Tb>  Orrak  orlglMla  of  tha  Ariitot^lu 
writlnia  ira»  unknown  to  Ibn  Kuaohd;  ba  ondaratood  nrllber  Oiwk  nor  ByrUe:  whm  tba  Anlilc  trwaa- 

af  tba  Arialotallan  doslrlBt.  Baaldaa  bU  Coiamantaite*,  Itm  Roaebd  sonipovd  trTrnl  phlhsopblc*! 
Iiwtlaai.  c<  whiab  Iba  manlraportut  wrir,  1)  TVulfMal  TUivM  <- <- <'«rrKMa daatrvcMaia^ i rrfata- 
tjon  of  Algaial'a  raltaUtlon  of  iba  phllotophrraj  a  Hibraw  Iruilitlaii  of  Ibli  work  l>  aitut  In  MS.,  ftaa 
whlnh  iiiain  a  (Tarf  bnngllBg)  UUn  tnntlallan  waa  mada.  publlibnl  at  Tanln  fn  141T  ud  lUT.  ud  «■ 
U»  Snppleniast  to  leTtn]  old  LUIn  edltlona  of  tba  irarki  of  Arlatotic,  tufather  vltb  Iha  Camiunuilca 
nf  AntmAa.  1)  Inrsallgatl'ina  wnoamlnK  dlTena  iihh«»  of  tba  fJr^noii,  In  Lailn.  with  Ibe  Utlc: 
QitauUa  in  Ubrot  loi^taai  ArutoMU.  printed  In  Iha  uma  Latin  adlUuna  of  AriaiuUe ;  Pimntl  (ffaadb.  Ur 
Laa^  lU  p.  ST4)  ragarda  Ihata  <i»aatta,mt  nlaa  u  'Epitomt"  at  tha  QrmHon,  >a  apDrlaUi  S)  riij-dca] 
■raatJiaa  (nn  proUf  ma  In  tba  Ffivtoi  of  ArtatotlrX  pnbtlahrd  In  Lalln  in  the  edlUoni  naaiimBd.  4>  Two 
traulaci  on  Ibe  nnlua  of  Iha  pora  (Imnalarlal)  Intallrn  with  man,  or  of  the  actlTe  lulellrrt  witb  Iba 
paMlre,  lnI>iin,<M(l.,wllh  the  tltlta:  EpUbila  d*  fmntximu  iHlMtatiu  ahUrtKU  ixm  kirmin*  uti  D* 
oofMaa  btaUtudint.  B)  On  tba  patanlla  or  suterlal  lalallHl,  ailut  naif  In  a  Hebrew  tnulaUoo. 
«)  KafdUllos  of  Ibn  Slaa'a  illTiiion  of  bolnp  Into  beinfa  abmlately  aflcldenlal  (aiib]iinarT).>>'lB(*  ■eddenul 

nf  tba  Imperlikl  Llhrar?  at  FarlL  7)  Oa 
On  tba  true  lenie  of  rcllftona  do^anaa  ar 
ablo,  In  tba  SiaarlaL    Ssma  otLer  tnulaaa 

nj"(l.,  BorliD,  1S67,  p.  11), 
dMignatoB  M  the  cause  of  the  rise  of  UoluunTDedaniBiii  anioiiit  the  Arabi,  (he  fkit  need  of  ■ 
religion  at  once  monocbelntic  and  anUlriDitarian ;  but  a  need,  addi  Sprenger,  is  alwmjB  and 
neoossarily  fallowed  bj  an  atlompt  to  satiar/  It,  which  attempt  ia  repeated  uuti)  th«  end  it 
attained.  In  coDtrediBtiDclioD  from  eccleaiaatical  ChrijiUanit/,  UohammedaniBiD  can  be  n- 
gardad  aa  the  retult  of  the  late  but  all  the  more  energutic  reaction  of  Subordinationism, 
which,  lince  the  Council  of  Nicsa,  had  been  auppreaaed  by  Tioleace  ntlher  than  ^irituaDy 
oTBToome,  and  from  the  stand-point  of  which  the  Trinitsriu  failb  neccBsarilj  a^ieared  aa 
a  concealed  tritheism.  An  edict  auch  as  that  of  tile  Etnperor  Theodosius  of  the  year  3Ml 
which  threatened  all  who  were  not  Gathollca,  and  who  were  denominated  aa  "fnordinat* 
madmen,"  with  temporal  and  eternal  pnniahmenta,  might  indeed  fortify  Cathtdidam  eiler> 
nail/,  but  could  not  Mrenirthen  It  internally;  on  the  contrary,  it  could  only  faster  a 
hypocritical  preaeriptive  fUth,  which  coatinued  uily  in  ooDtroTeraiea  ooucemins  dogmatic 
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BDbtfltiM  to  puoifeBt  a  certalQ  viulity,  biit  was  unable  to  reitat  a  violent  shoc^  [h)m 
without. 

ICbionitic  ChristianB  had  still  continued,  even  after  the  triumph  of  Catholiciam,  to  mun- 
taia  their  eiiiteuoa,  particiTlorlj  in  the  Nabathaan  wildemeaa.  The/  were  divided  iolo 
■Gveral  secta,  ot  which  some  retained  rather  the  fbaturea  of  Judaism,  while  others  poa> 
seaaed  those  of  Ortliodoz  CbriBtinniiy.  Id  ihe  time  of  Uohammed  tliere  eiiated  two  of 
these  aecta  in  Arabia,  the  Rakusli  and  the  Uanilii  (3pren^r,  I.  is  aeq.).  To  the  flrst 
belonged  (aocording  to  Sprenger's  conjecture)  Koss,  who  preached  at  Uecca  the  unity  of 
Qod  and  the  reaorrection  of  tlie  dead,  aad  for  this  purpose  also  visited  (he  fair  at  Okat^ 
where  Hohanuned  heard  him.  The  Haaifs  were  (acoordiof^  to  Sprenger,  it.)  Esaenes,  who 
had  lost  nearly  all  knowledge  of  the  Bible  and  had  aubmittod  to  various  foreign  influences. 
but  professed  a  r'^  monotheism.  Their  religious  book  was  called  "Rolls  of  Abraham." 
In  tlia  time  of  Uohammed  several  members  of  thia  sect  wore  living  in  Uecca  and  Uedlna, 
and  Uohammed  himself,  who  originally  hbd  worshiped  the  gods  of  his  people,  became  a 
Ilaaif.  The  doctrine  of  the  Hanifs  was  iHlam,  i.  e.,  submluion  to  the  one  Ood ;  they  were 
themHelvea  Uoallm.  i.  <.,  men  characteriied  by  such  Bubmlsiiion.  Very  considerable  wsa 
the  direct  influence  exerted  bjr  Judaism  on  Uohammed  (cf.  Abraham  Qoiger,  Wat  hat  Jfo- 
Aanim«il  oiu  dm  JadaMivn  au/gmammait  Bonn.  1833).  The  name  Uohammed  seems  to 
have  been  an  official  dealgnatloQ  assumed  by  the  fouoder  at  the  new  religiou ;  according  to 
an  old  tradition  he  was  originally  called  Eotham,  and  afterward  alao  Abul  Kasim  (ratlier  of 
Kasim)  after  his  eldest  son ;  he,  however,  said  of  himself  that  he  waa  the  Mohammad,  i  «., 
the  eitoUed,  the  Messiah  announced  by  tlie  Thorah,  but  that  in  tlia  Oospel  his  name  was 
Ahmad,  i.  «..  the  Paraclelo  (see  Spreoger,  I.  p.  166  seq.);  Abraham  hod  ceiled  hini  and  the 
Son  of  Uary  had  foretold  his  coining  [ib.,  p.  166). 

In  Uohammed  himself  and  in  his  followers,  the  abstract  idea  of  the  one  InQnitelf 
exalted  being,  to  whom  alono  worship  was  due,  lad  to  the  enthusiasm  of  a  qulckly-bloiing 
fanatidsm.  This  fanaticism  pitilessly  snaUiilsted  all  resistance,  but  Its  subjects  were 
unable  to  appreciato  in  their  full  signiflcance  and  to  cultivate  the  many  inliuenoes  and 
forces  of  actual  human  life;  they  failed  to  recognize  the  immanence  of  the  divine  In  the 
finite;  they  lacked  the  power  to  bring  the  sensual  nature  of  man  under  that  discipline 
which  would  make  it  ancillary  to  morality,  and  were  obliged  therefore  either  to  govern  It 
despotically  or  to  leave  it  under  the  unchecked  influence  of  passion,  while  no  alternative 
was  left  to  the  rational  spirit  but  the  mechanlcel  aubjecllon  of  an  unreflecting  and  fatalistic 
faith,  to  the  will  of  Allah  aod  to  the  revelation  of  himself  ai  made  through  the  Prophet. 
By  a  doctrine  which  was  the  direct  opposlto  of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  peace,  snd  which 
called  on  men  to  fight  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  by  a  course  of  action  which  received  from 
this  doctrine  its  religious  sancliou,  eitremelj  important  results  were  attained  in  the  begin- 
ning; but  Boon  the  period  of  stability  commenced  and  the  period  of  relaxation  aod  degen- 
eracy quickly  followed. 

It  is  reported  that,  in  the  year  610,  what  remained  (said  to  be  60,120  volumes)  of  the 
Alexandrian  library,  after  its  destructioo  in  393  by  Christiana  under  Bisliop  Theophllua, 
was  burned  by  Amru,  the  Oenersl  of  the  Caliph  Omar,  ai  a  means  of  raising  the  £oran  to  ft 
poaition' of  exclusive  authority  (Abulfarsg.,  Nut  Hyn.,  p.  IIS).  Be  this  a  mere  legend  or  id 
historical  bet,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Uohammedan  doctrine  of  Islam  was  completely 
antagonistic  to  ttie  Old- Hellenic  conception  of  life,  oa  represented  in  the  principal  works 
of  that  collection.  It  was  of  neuessity  more  hostile  than  Christianity  to  Q-reek  paganism. 
Antong  the  Qrecian  philosophies,  the  doctrine  of  Aristotle,  although  (especially  In  hia 
ethics,  which  rested  on  the  Hellenic  prinmple  of  freedom  and  order)  differing  essentially 
in  SiHrit  from  the  doctrines  of  Uohammedaniam,  contained  man/  point*  of  agreement  with 
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these  doctrinea.  Hit  doctrine  of  the  peraonll  011117  "^  ^^^  made  hie  metaplij'i^cs  mof* 
acceptable  to  tlie  lloliBiameduu  than  K>  the  Fatherg  of  the  CbriBttwii  Church.  His  phjaim 
Wai  a  Bonrce  of  inronnation  id  a  fleld  of  Inquiry  ■caroel}'  touched  on  id  the  Koran,  ukd 
eoulil  not  but  be  irelmme  as  furnishing  s  scientiftc  basis  fbr  the  healitiK  art.  Ui«  logic 
toiM  be  of  serTloo  ai  an  initnimeiit  (orgaoon)  of  method  in  every  science,  and  especuUr 
In  evvTj  theologj  wbicli  aspired  to  a  Boientinc  rorm.  Thus  ArlstotelianiKm  Kraduallf 
fbund  cntrenL-e  among  the  Uohammedans,  notirlthatanding  that  the  Eoran  forbade  all  free 
iDTBBtigation  conoerning  religious  doctrines,  and  consoled  those  vfao  doubted  only^rfth  t^ 
hope  of  a  aolution  of  thoir  doubts  at  the  judgment-daj.  StlD,  foreign  philosophy  Temaiaed 
■hn;^  confined  to  a  narrow  circle  of  inquirers.  The  ratlonaUiitic  JfBfruAi,  the  orthodox 
AiicharlCes,  etc.,  were  ihcologiail  dogmatists  [Molekallaam,  Hebrew  lledabberin,  ■'.  <..  nocAcrt 
ofilte  Ward,  in  distinction  from  the  teachers  of  the  fWt,  i.  e.,  the  traditional  Uw. 

Tlio  acquaintance  of  the  Uohammedan  Arabs  with  the  wrtttngsof  Aristotlo  was  bnin^it 
•bout  throagh  the  agency  of  Syrian  ChrisUans.  Before  the  time  of  Hofaainmed  dubt 
ITestorian  Syrians  lived  among  (he  Arabs  as  physldana.  Ifohammcd  also  had  hiteivaatw 
with  Nestorian  monks.  Hareth  Ibn  Calda,  the  (Hand  and  phystdaa  of  the  prophet,  wai  • 
Kestorlan.  It  was  not,  however,  nntll  after  the  extension  of  the  Uohanimedan  rule  orer 
Syria  and  Persia,  and  chieHy  after  tlie  AbssBidiB  had  commenced  to  rdgn  (1.  d.  ISO),  that 
foreign  learning,  especially  hi  medicine  and  [^llosophy,  became  generally  known  amonf 
the  Arabs.  Philosophy  liad  already  been  ciiltlvaled  in  those  Muntries  during  the  last  dan 
or  Keo- Platen  ism,  by  Dnvid  tliq  Armenisn  (about  500  A.  !>.,  see  above,  p.  IJD;  his  JVakf. 
to  Phibn.  and  to  the  Isajoge  and  bis  commentary  on  the  Caleg.,  In  Brandts'  eaUection  of 
Scholia  to  Artst.;  his  Works,  Venice,  1813;  on  him,  cf.  G.  F.  Neumann,  Paris,  1339)  and 
afterward  by  the  Syrians  especially.  Christian  Syrians  translated  Qreelc  authors,  {Mrttcn^ 
larly  medical,  but  afterward  philosophical  authors  also,  flrat  Into  Syiiac  and  thea  frtm 
Syriac  Into  Arabic  (or  they  perhaps  made  use  also  of  earlier  Syriac  traaslationB,  bobw  of 
which  are  to-day  extant).  During  the  reign  and  at  the  instance  of  AlmaiDDu  (x.  d. 
813-833)  the  first  translations  of  works  of  Aristotle  into  Arabic  were  made,  u&der  the 
direction  of  Johannes  Ibn-al-Batrlk  {i.  e.,  the  Son  of  the  Fatrtardi,  who,  according  to  Renaa 
[I.  I.,  p.  57],  is  to  be  distinguished  from  Johannes  Uesue,  the  physidan);  these  trauab- 
tions,  in  part  stilt  eitant,  were  regarded  (according  to  AbulfBragiiie,  Hulor,  DynaA,  p.  IGl 
tt  oi.)  as  faithful  but  inelegant,  A  man  more  worthy  of  mention  Is  Honeln  Ibn  Ishak  (Je- 
linnnltiua),  a  Restorian,  who  flourished  under  Uotewakkel  and  died  in  STG.  Acquainted 
with  the  Syriac,  Arabic,  and  Greek  langusges,  he  was  at  fhe  hMd  of  a  sdtool  of  mta'- 
preters  at  Bagdad,  to  n-hlch  his  son  Ishak  ben  HoneEn  and  his  nephew  Hobeisch^l-Asan 
alao  belonged.  The  Works  not  only  of  Aristotle  himself,  but  also  of  several  andent  Aris- 
totelians (Alexander  Aphrodlsiensis,  Themistius,  and  also  Neo-Platonic  ciegetes,  anch  as 
Porphyry  and  Ammoniusj,  and  of  Oalenus  and  others,  were  translated  into  (Syriac  and) 
Arabic.  Of  these  translations,  also,  some  of  those  in  Arabic  are  still  existing,  but  thr 
Syriac  translations  are  all  lost.  (Honein'a  Arabic  translattoli  of  the  CaltgorUt  has  been 
edited  by  Jul.  Theod,  Zenker,  Leipa.  1846.)  In  the  tenth  century  new  tranalationa.  iM 
only  Of  the  works  of  Arietotlo,  but  also  of  those  of  Theophraslua,  Alexander  of  Apbro- 
dlsiaa,  Themistius,  Syrlanus,  Ammonlns,  etc.,  were  produced  by  Syrian  Christiana,  of  wbm 
the  most  important  were  the  Kestorlans  Abu  Baschar  Hatn  and  lahja  ben  A^.  the  T^ 
rltan,  aa  also  Is*  ben  Zsraa.  The  Syriac  translations  (or  revisions  of  earlier  tnnelaHon^ 
by  these  men  have  been  lost,  but  the  Arabic  tra'nslstions  were  widely  citculaied  and  hart 
in  lal^  mcaanre  been  pteserved  ;  they  were  used  by  Alfarabi,  Avicenna,  AverroSs.  and  tbs 
other  Arabian  philosophers.  The  Rtjmblic,  Timaaa,  and  Low*  of  Plato  were  also  trana- 
Tated  thto  Arabic.'  Averrofc  (In'  Spain,  about  IIGO)  potsestod  tiid  pntphraawl  tb»  ittp. 
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but  h«  did  not  poswu  the  PaiOia  of  Aristotle ;  tlie  book  exigting  ia  MS.  dt  Parfs,  ootiilcd 
Suuet,  i  t^  PaUica,  U  the  Epurioul  trorlr  De  Regimvu  Priaeipmn  i.  Stcrttiim  Secrtiir\tm ; 
the  PoUtia  of  Aristotle  is  not  koown  to  exist  in  Arabia.  Further,  eitracta  rrom  the 
Neo-PlMonlati,  eapeciallj'  troai  Proelui,  irere  tisDslated  hita  Arabic.  The  Sjriaua  were 
led,  especiallj  \a  oaaeequcDin  of  tbeir  contact  with  the  Ambe,  tp  oitend  t)ieir  stiidiei 
bejond  tb»  Orgaaan;  tliey  began  to  cultivate  in  the  Arabic  laoffnage  all  the  brunchea  of 
philoiophy  on  the  basis  of  Arietotle'e  works,  and  in  thla  the;  were  Bflerwiin]  foUowed  bj 
the  Aimbl  thMnselvei,  who  soon  lurpasaed  their  Syrian  teachers.  AlrarabI  and  Avicenna 
woFe  the  scholars  of  Syrian  and  Chriitian  phyaidana.  The  later  Syrinn  philosophy  boars 
the  type  aftbe  Arabiaa  philaaophy.  Th«  most  in  portant  representative  of  the  fornier  was 
Gregoria*  BarhebrKUS  or  AbHiraragias,  the  Jacobite,  who  lived  in  the  ttitrteenlh  century 
■ndvia  descended  from  Jewiab  parents,  and  whoM  compendium  of  (he  PeripateUo  phi> 
losophy  (AriyTHnt  Bapiatltae)  i*  still  of  great  authority  among  tlie  Syrlang. 

Alkgndi  (Aim  Juauf  Jacub  Ibn  Eahak  Al  Eendi,  i.  t.,  the  father  of  Joseph,  Jacob,  son 
of  Isaac,  the  Kendnon,  of  the  district  of  Eendah)  was  tram  at  Basra  on  the  Persian  Gulf, 
where  later,  in'the  tenth  oantnry,  the  "Brothers  of  Purity,"  or  the  "Sincere  Brethren,'' 
who  collected  in  an  Enoyclopedia  the  learning  thon  acceasible  to  the  Arabians,  were 
located.  He  lired  during  and  alter  the  first  half  of  the  Mnth  century,  dying  about  810. 
Ha  was  renowned  «  ■  maftemstiolBD,  dstmloger,  physidan,  and  philosopher.  He  com- 
posed Gommenlariav  on  the  logical  wrltiogB  of  Aristotle  and  wrote  also  ou  metaphysical 
problems.  In  tkaologybe  was  a  rationalist  His  astrology  was  foundel  on  the  hypothesis 
that  all  things  are  so  bound  together  by  harmonioaa  cansal  relations  that  each,  when  com- 
pletely ooneeived,  nuM  represent  as  in  a  mirror  tfac  whole  universo, 

Alfarabi  (Abn  Near  Uohammed  ben  Uohmnmed  ben  Tarlchan  of  Farab),  bora  sear  the 
ond  of  the  ninth  century,  reoeiTed  his  philosophies  1  training  mainly  at  Bagdad,  where  he 
also  began  to  leach.  Attached  to  the  mystical  sect  of  the  S&n,  wiiicti  Said  Abul  Chair 
had  founded  about  *.  D,  Sift  (under  tlie  unmistakable  inlloence  of  Buddhism,  ulthough 
rhotudc  {"  £ER(ltnnui,"  Berlin,  I8SI,  and  '^  Ri^umamirdwig  aui  der  rnorseidHnd.  MytiOt, 
Berlin,  ISIS]  assigns  to  It  a  purely  Mohammedan  origin),  Albrabi  went  at  a  later  epoch 
to  Aleppo  and  Damaacus,  where  he  died  A.  s.  9B0.  In  logic  Alfarabi  follows  Aristotle 
tlmost  witbont  eioeptioa.  Whether  logic  ia  to  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  philosophy  or  not, 
lependa^  aooording  to  Alfarabi,  on  the  greater  or  leaa  extension  given  to  tbo  conception  of 
DhiloBophy,  and  ia  therefore  a  useless  question.  Argumentation  Is  the  luBtrumant  by 
irhich  to  deTelop  the  unknown  from  the  known;  it  ia  employed  by  the  ufem  tojiau ;  logica 
beeru  is  the  theory  which  relate*  to  this  instrument,  argumentation,  or  wliich  treats  of  it 
la  its  subject  {mlgeeium}.  Yet  logic  also  treats  of  aingle  concepts  (mcomplaai)  as  elomcnta 
>r  Jodgnenta  and  argumentatlona  (according  to  Allbr^M,  as  reported  by  Albertus  M,.  Ih 
'^aedicab^,  L  S  seq^  cf.  Piantl,  etmA.  der  Log.,  II.,  p.  302  seq.).  Airarnbi  defines  the 
inlversal  (seO  Alb.  U.,  Dt  Pratd.,  II.  I)  as  the  umm  de  mtitffe  et  in  multii,  nliicli  deflnition 
I  followed  immediately  by  the  inferBuee  (bat  the  universal  has  no  exislcuce  apart  from  th« 
adiridml  {mm  \abtt  auteparaktn  a  vmJta).  It  is  worthy  of  notice  (hat  Alfarabi  does  not 
dmtt  In  ItB  absolute  sense  the  aphorism:  tmgvlart  tentitar,  wiivtraaU  ittttHigitur,  but 
jaehea  that  the  lingular,  although  in  its  material  aspect  an  object  of  sensible  peroeption, 
lists  In  Its  (brmal  aspect  hi  the  intellect,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  uutTorsal, 
lAough  as  such  belonging  to  tlie  intellect,  eiists  also  m  lentu,  In  So  far  as  it  eilats 
lewlod  with  the  indlTidual  (Alb.,  An.  poet,  I.  I.  3).  Among  the  contents  of  the  Ueta- 
hysics  of  Albrabi,  mention  ahaold  be  made  of  bis  proof  of  the  ciUtence  of  Qod,  which 
-as  amployed  by  Albertus  Magnus  and  later  ^loeophers.  This  proof  ia  founded  on 
Ut.,  tWs^P.  38:  iV  rmiiih>^i -fa/uf  i**  ofrfmi  r<»*f  aviyiaiv  tlvai  ytvidSdi,  and  Arist,[ 
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MetapK,  XIL  1 :  icm  roivw  n  nl  £  uiu',  et&,  or  on  the  prindpla  that  aU  daage  mni  alt 
davelopmeut  muit  have  >  causa.  Alfarabi  distinguiflhes  (fonlei  QuaafitmiHn,  ch.  3  seq^  ia 
gchmolders  A>e.  PhU  At,,  p.  14)  between  that  wliich  has  a  posiiblo  and  tlmt  whidi  hu  ■ 
neceMiiy  eiUleuce  (Just  aa  Plato  and  Aristotle  diatin^^i^  between  the  (4iMiig«able  and 
the  eternal).  K  the  poMible  la  to  exist  In  reality,  a  cauie  ia  neceseaiy  thereto.  The  world 
IS  eompoilte,  henoe  it  had  a  beginning  or  was  caused  (ch.  2).  But  the  scries  of  causes  and 
elTectt  can  neither  recede  in  infimtam,  nor  return  like  a  circle  into  itself;  it  must,  (bne- 
fore,  depend  upon  some  secesearf  llcli,  and  this  iinli  is  the  first  being  (ou  primam).  TtM 
flrat  being  eiisls  necessarilj ;  the  suppositioD  of  its  non-existence  iuvolrcs  a  contrailictkia. 
It  is  uncaused,  and  needs  in  order  to  its  existence  do  cause  eitenul  to  itselT.  It  is  tb« 
cause  of  all  that  exists.  Ita  etemltjr  implies  its  perfection.  It  is  free  from  all  aocidenta. 
It  is  simple  and  unchangeable.  As  the  absolutely  Good  it  ia  at  once  absolute  thon^^ 
absolute  object  of  thought  and  absolute  thinking  being  (tnteOt^enlio,  M^igib^  imteBigauX. 
It  has  wisdom,  life,  insight,  might  and  wilt,  beauty,  excellence,  brigbtnesa;  it  enjoy*  tb* 
higbOBt  happiness,  is  the  first  willing  being  and  the  first  object  of  will  (daair«).  In  Ih* 
knowledge  of  this  beln)(  Alfarabi  (De  rtliUM  itvdio  Ariit  phiL  praanOL  cvmii*.,  A.*,^ 
Schmulders,  Doe.  ph.  Arab.,  p.  2!)  sees  the  end  of  philosophy,  and  be  defloea  the  practiol 
duty  of  man  aa  consisting  in  rising,  so  far  as  human  force  permits  it,  into  likeDCsa  »i^ 
God.  In  his  teachings  respecting  that  which  ia  caused  by  ot  derived  from  Qod  (fWM 
Qaaest,  ch.  6  seq.)  Alfarabi  follows  the  Neo^Platoaists.  Hia  [\indameiital  conceptkni  is 
expressed  by  the  word  rmonnium.  The  first  created  thing  was  the  Intellect,  wbidi  canM 
forth  from  the  9r«t  being  (the  Novf  of  Plotinus;  this  doctrine  was  logically  ocmsisteLt 
only  for  Plotinus,  not  for  Alfarabi,  since  the  former  represented  his  One  as  superior  to  ifi 
predicates,  while  Alfarabi,  in  agreement  with  Aristotle  and  with  rcli^oui  dogmatic^ 
recoguixed  In  his  first  being  intelligecce).  From  this  Intellect  flowed  forth,  aa  a  a«T 
emanation,  the  Cosmical  Soul,  in  the  complication  and  combination  of  whose  ideas  the  last 
of  corporeality  ia  to  be  found.  Emanation  proceeds  ttoja  the  higher  or  outer  spfaeieslo 
the  lower  or  Inner  ones.  In  bodies  matter  and  form  are  necessarily  comtdned  with  each 
otlier.  Terrestrial  bodies  are  composed  of  the  four  elements.  The  lower  psydikal  powert, 
up  to  the  potential  intellect,  are  dependent  on  matter.  The  potential  intellect,  throo^  lbs 
operation  (in-beaming)  of  tlie  active  divine  intellect,  is  made  actual  (intdlectia  lj>  actual  a 
c#eetu),  and  this  actual  intellect,  ss  resulting  from  development,  msy  be  called  acqaired 
iatelleot  (inleUectu  acgmaitui,  after  the  docLrioe  of  Aleiander  of  Aphrodisas,  conceninf 
the  voiif  eTTin-irroc,  see  above,  p.  I8G).  The  actual  human  intellect  is  free  from  mattn, 
and  Is  a  simple  substance,  which  alone  survives  the  death  of  the  body  and  remains  iadr- 
structible.  Evil  is  a  necessarf  condition  of  good  in  a  finite  world.  All  thinga  are  under 
^vine  guidance  and  are  good,  since  all  was  created  by  God.  Between  the  hnman  under- 
standing and  the  things  which  it  seeks  to  know  there  exists  (as  Alfarabi  teaches,  A 
UtteOtdo  it  fnttHtetu,  p.  48  seq.)  a  similarity  of  form,  vhich  arises  from  their  having  both 
been  fonned  by  the  same  first  being,  and  which  makes  knowledge  possible. 

Avicenna  (Abu  AU  Al  Hosain  Ibn  Abdallah  Ibn  Sins)  was  bom  at  Afbenoa,  in  iha 
Proviuoe  of  Bokhara,  in  the  year  EIBO.  Ilis  mind  was  early  developed  by  the  study  of 
Ibeology,  philosophy,  and  medicine,  and  in  his  youth  he  had  already  written  a  sdrntiBe 
•noydopedia.  He  taught  medicine  and  philosophy  in  Ispahan.  He  died  at  Uamadan  in 
the  fifty-eighth  year  of  his  life.  His  medical  Qauni  was  employed  for  centuries  as  the 
basis  of  instruction,  lu  philosophy  he  set  out  from  the  doctrines  of  Alfarabi,  but  modi- 
fled  them  by  omitting  many  Neo-Platonic  theorems  and  approximating  n>ora  neariv 
to  the  real  doctrine  of  Aristotle.  The  principle  on  which  his  logic  was  rounded,  and 
which  Averroel  adopted  and  Albertus  U^nus  oi^n  cites,  was  destined  to  exert  a  great 
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inSuence.  It wu  worded  thus:  inMediu  in /ormU  offU  muveriatilatem  IMh.,  Dt Pratditab.,  ^ 
II,  3  and  G).  Tlie  genuB,  sa  also  Iho  species,  tbe  diOerenCia,  ttia  BccidenR,  knd  the  pro- 
prium,  ire  in  thomselvea  neither  univeraal  nor  BiDgiilnr.  But  the  thiokiiig  mind,  bj  corn- 
piping  the  similar  forma,  forms  the  gentu  logieum,  which  acswerB  to  the  definition  of  the 
genus,  viz.:  that  it  is  predicated  of  many  objects  specifically  diQeteat,  and  aoswera  the 
qucBtioa,  "What  ia  it?"  (tella  the  qtiiditat).  It  is  the  gema  nabiraSe  which  fumishpa 
the  basia  of  comparison.  When  the  mind  addi  Co  (lie  ^neric  and  specific  accidents  the 
iodiTidual  accidents,  the  singular  is  formed  (Avic,  Log.,  Venice  edition,  IfiDS,  f,  12,  op. 
Prantl,  GexK  der  Log.,  IT.  341  aeq.)-  Only  Sgurativel;,  according  to  Avicenna,  can  the 
genus  be  celled  matter  and  the  specific  diSbrcnce,  fonn;  such  phraseology  (freqileot  in 
Aristotle)  is  not  strictly  correct.  A  Ticenna  distinguishes  several  modea  ofgenerio  exilt- 
ence,  viz. :  onto  rea,  in  rtbta,  and  pott  ra.  Genera  are  ante  rea  in  the  mind  of  God ;  for 
all  that  exists  is  related  to  God  at  a  work  of  art  is  related  to  the  artist;  it  exi«ted  in 
hia  wisdom  and  wilt  before  its  entrance  into  the  natural  world  of  manifold  ezistencG ;  in 
this  sense  and  only  in  this  Sense  is  the  uniTsrsal  before  the  individual  Realized  with  its 
accideots  in  matter  the  genns  constitutes  the  natural  thing,  rtt  naturaiit,  in  which  the  uni- 
Tersal  essence  ia  immBnent.  The  third  mode  of  tlie  existence  of  tlia  g«aus  is  that  whidi 
it  haa  in  being  conceived  by  the  human  intellect ;  when  the  latter  abstracts  tbe  form  and 
then  compares  it  again  with  the  individual  object!  to  which  by  one  and  the  same  definition 
it  belongs,  in  this  comparison  (rapectua)  is  contained  the  universal  (Avcc^,  Log.,  f  IS, 
Jfclaph.,  V.  1,  2,  f  B7,  in  Pmctl,  IL  p.  34S).  Our  thought,  which  ia  directed  to  things, 
contains  nevertheless  dispositions  which  are  peculiar  to  itself;  when  things  are  thought, 
there  ia  added  in  thought  something  which  does  not  exist  outside  of  thoughL  Thua  uni- 
Tersality  aa  sucli,  the  generic  concept  and  the  specific  dlBerenre,  the  subject  and  predicate 
and  other  similar  elenenla,  belong  only  to  thought.  Now  it  is  poaaible  to  direct  the  atten- 
tion, not  merely  to  things,  but  also  to  the  dispositions  which  are  peculiar  to  thought,  and 
this  Ukes  places  in  logic  (Jfttapft.,  I  2;  III.  10,  in  Prantl,  II.  p.  320  acq.).  On  this  i«  based 
the  distinction  of  "  flrst "  and  "  second  intentions."  The  direction  of  attention  to  things  is 
the  first  intention  (inlntJib  prima) ;  the  second  intention  (inlentiB  leoinda)  is  directed  to  the 
dispoaitions  which  are  peculiar  to  our  thinking  concerning  thiiiga.  Since  the  univeraal  as 
Biich  belongs  not  to  thingt,  but  to  thought,  it  belongs  to  the  second  intention.  The  prin- 
ciple of  individual  plurality,  according  to  Avicenna,  is  matter,  which  he  regards,  not  with 
Alfarabi  as  an  emanation  from  tlie  Cofmical  Soul,  but  with  Aristotle  as  eternal  and  un- 
created; all  potentiality  ia  grounded  in  it,  as  actuality  is  in  Ood.  Nothing  changeable  can 
come  forth  directly  from  tlie  unchangeable  fimt  cause.  Hia  Brst  and  only  direct  product 
ia  the  inldligentia  prima  (the  i«v{  of  Plotinus,  aa  with  Alfarabi) ;  from  it  the  chain  of  em»- 
nationa  eitenda  through  the  various  celestial  aphores  down  to  our  earth.  But  the  isaui&g 
of  the  lower  from  the  higher  is  to  be  conceived,  not  as  a  single,  temporal  act,  but  as  an 
et«mnl  act,  in  which  cause  and  efiect  are  synchronous.  The  causa  which  gave  to  things 
tlioir  existence  must  continually  maintain  them  in  existence ;  it  is  an  error  to  imagine  that 
things  once  brought  into  existence  continue  therein  of  themaelvea.  Notwithstanding  iU 
dependence  on  God,  the  world  haa  oiiated  from  eternity.  Time  and  motion  always  were 
(Avic,  Jlelaph.,  VI.  ietoL;  cf.  the  account  in  the  Tractalut  dt  ErmrHnu,  op.  HaurSau,  PA. 
Sc.,  I.  p.  3GB).  Avicenna  diatingiiishes  a  twofold  development  of  our  potential  under- 
standing into  actuality,  tbe  one  common,  depending  on  instruction,  tbe  other  rare,  and 
dependent  on  immediate  divine  illumination.  According  to  a  report  transmitted  to  ua  by 
Averroes,  Avicenna.  in  hia  Pfi^uophia  OritntaHi,  whicli  has  not  come  down  to  ua,  contra- 
dicted his  Aristotelian  principlea,  and  conceived  Ood  aa  a  heavenly  body. 

Algazel  (Abu  Bamed  Mohammed  Ibu  Acbtoed  Al-Ghasilli},  bom  a.  d.  1069  at  Ghac- 
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luUh  in  EhorauQ,  toag^t  titt  >t  Bagdad,  aixl  aftarwud,  b>Tiag  bwo^*  a  £(UL  r»«M 
Id  BfruL  He  died  a.  o.  IllI  at  Tub.  He  was  a  ricepttc  ia  philosophj,  but  ontj  ihit 
hia  Ikith  might  be  all  the  atronger  Id  Uie  doctrinns  of  theelo^.  Hi*  conras  in  ihii 
napect  marked  a  reaction  of  the  eECJaBivelj  TdigioaB  principle  of  Mohei  iilnwle  ■  i  »iii  agaiMt 
philoBophtcal  ipecuUtiou — wbicit  in  apite  of  all  aDDomuMdatim  had  net  made  ilsElf  foG; 
orthodox — and  particularlj  againit  AriKtoteliaoum ;  between  tbe  UTBticwm  of  tfae  Kc» 
Plalon'tBtB,  on  the  con  trary,  and  the  SfiQam  of  Algasel  there  eiialed  an  eascntial  aJEnitT. 
In  fail  "  Makaeid  al  Jilari/a  "  (The  Aitpi  of  the  rhiloMpfaen)  AlgaMi  aeta  ftorth  tha  doc- 
trinea  of  philoaophf,  following  especiaUy  AlCarnbi  and  parlicularij  ATicaiiBa.  Then 
doetrioes  or«  then  aubjeoted  by  him  to  a  hoeliJe  orilidun  in  hia  "  RVM  ml  jEtow/*' 
(AgaiDBt  tlia  Philoaophera),  while  in  bia  "  JVndoauntaJ  Ftiaapka  tf  AtA"  he  preawa 
piMill*e)7  hia  «wn  vfewa.  Averroes  wroto  by  wa;  of  rejoinder  hia  Oa^-Hcho  DulrKliom 
PhSotoflionmi.  Algacel  exerted  himself  especially  to  eicita  a  fear  of  the  cbutiaementB  of 
God,  (luce  in  hia  «pinios.tlw  matt  of  hia  timeaw«r«  living  in  too  great  aaanmtea.  Agai»t 
the  philoaopben  he  defended  particulariy  the  retigioiiB  dogmas  of  tbe  cmtioa  of  the  toU 
in  time  and  out  Qf  nothing,  the  reahty  of  the  dirine  attribute*  and  tha  leanrrectioa  ef  i)« 
body,  as  idao  tha  power  of  God  to  woric  miradea,  in  opposition  to  the  suppoard  taw  of 
cause  and  effeat  In  the  ICiddlo  Ages  hia  expoaition  of  logic,  metaphysin,  and  phyaici,  M 
giren  in.  the  Jfoloeid,  waa  nutcb  read. 

The  rasult  of  the  akepticism  of  Alguet  waa  in  tha  Eait  the  trimnph  of  an  im|d^ 
topfaical  orthodoxy;  ader  him  there  araae  do  phiknophera  worthy  of  mentiiMi.  On  ihi 
other  band,  the  Arabian  philoaophy  began  to  flonriah  in  Spain,  where  a  aoceeaaiaaof 
thinkera  cultiTated  its  various  branches. 

AvempKC  (Aba  Belcr  Mobamoied  ben  Jslya  Ibn  Bat^),  bom  at  Sarago—  near  Iha  ml 
of  tlie  eleventh  century,  was  celebrated  as  a  physieten,  mathematiciaii,  ■atrooaaier,  mi 
philosopher.  About  IIIB  he  wrote,  at  Seville,  a  number  of  logical  treatjaea.  At  ■  bw 
period  he  lived  In  Graaada,  and  anerword  alao  in  AfHcA.  H*  died  at  a  not  -mj  adranct^ 
age  in  1138,  without  having  completed  any  extensive  woAs;  yet  he  wrote  BererBl  ^aaUtf 
(mostly  lost)  treatiaea,  among  whidi,  according  to  Hunk  {MStrngat,  p.  386),  were  Ltgkd 
Tmiaiia  (still  existing,  aocording  to  Caairi,  £iWutt.  Ar^tko-Bii^  Atwriofannlt,  I.  jl  IZI^  n 
the  library  of  the  Eacurial),  a  woric  on  tbe  aoul,  another  mi  tbe  conduct  of  the  solilaiy 
(riyittn  du  tohlaire),  also  on  the  union  of  the  univeraal  intellect  with  man,  and  a  btewcB 
letter;  to  these  may  be  added  oomnenlarieS  on  the  J^yriet,  MelaarrilairY,  and  other  wufca 
of  Aristotle  relaUug  to  physical  adence.  Munk  gives  tbe  mbstanoe  at  Uu  "Omdacl  tf 
Ou  SoliUay,''  aa  reported  by  a  Jewiah  ptiiloaopber  of  tha  fourteenth  ontnry,  Hoeee  of 
Uarbonne  [MeL,  pp,  3S3-109).  This  work  treats  of  the  degrees  by  which  the  bimiI  ri>« 
from  that  Instinctive  life  which  it  aharea  with  the  lower  aninula,  through  gradual  eanati- 
pation  Horn  materiality  and  potentiBlity  to  tha  acqi^Rd  Intellect  {MaBsefHr  WL-fawih^ 
which  is  an  emanation  Ihxn  the  acliva  Inlellect  or  Deity.  Axempaee  aaasia  (leoar^Dg  ta 
Averroea,  Oe  Aninut,  fol.  168  A)  to  have  identified  the  mMIkAm  tnotvinlis  with-the  inagi- 
native  faculty.  In  the  highest  grade  of  knowledge  (i>  aelf-canacionaunaa)  tboiigfat  is 
identical  with  Its  object.    . 

Abubacet  (Abu  Bekr  llohamnwd  ban  Abd  al  Malie  Ibn  Tcphail  a]  X«isi>was  bora  m 
about  tbeyeu  UOO,  ^t  WadUAanh  (Ouadix),  in  Andaluaia,  and  died  in  11 SS,  in  Moroeca 
He  was  celebrated  as  a  physician,  niathematidau,  philoaopher,  and  poet,  and  pumed  stil 
IHirtber  the  path  of  speculaUon  opened  up  by  Ibn  Ba^ja.  Hia  chief  work,  that  haa  eooa 
down  to  UK,  b  entitled  Hiyi  lb*  JdUhaM,  i.  c,  tbe  Living  One,  the  Son  tttOm  Waking  Om, 
The  nindamental  idea  is  the  ssme  aS  in  Ibn  Badja's  "  Chndnet  of  Ou  SaOary ; "  it  ia  an 
expoaltkon  of.  Uw.gndoal  daTatapmeBt  of  tha-capadHaa  «f  man  to  the  poU  whata  hii 
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inlelleet  b«coiiM8  (nie  with  tha  divine.  But  Ibo  Topball  goet  cxmaiiiniblj  faiibar  thio  liii 
predeceMor  in  msintaiiiiiig  tbe  iDdependence  of  man  ia  oppositioa  to  the  iiuititutioiii  and 
opiniouH  of  hunutD  Bocietj.  Ia  hJB  theory  be  rapresents  tbe.  individual  at  devalo|Hng  hira- 
self  without  «(tHrtial  wd.  That  iDd«p«ndeDce  of  tbou^t  and  will,  whidi  man  now  owm 
to  the  whale  couth  -of  the  prerioiis  historj  of  the  human  race,  is  re^riled  bj  him  m 
exiatiBK  in  tha  natural  man,  out  of  whom  he  toakes  an  eitnt-historical  ideal  (like  Rousseau 
In  the  eighteenth  century).  Ibu  Tophail  regards  positive  religion,  with  itg  law  founded  on 
leward  and  pnaiahment,  ••  onlj  ft  nec««si7  means  of  discipline  for  the  mullilude; 
religious  ranceptiona  are  in  bia  view  onlf  tf  pea  or  envelopes  of  that  truth  to  the  logical 
compreliBQsicn  of  which  tl^e  philoaopher  grsdualij  ^iproacbes. 

Averroes  (Abul  Walid  Uohammed  Ibn  Achmed  Ibn  Soachd),  bom  A.D.  1126,  nt  Con 
dova,  where  his  grandfather  and  father  filled  high  judical  ofSces,  atadied  Srat  positive 
th»oIog7  and  juriaprud?nce,  and  then  medicine,  mathematics,  and  pliilosophy.  He  ob- 
tained siibeequentlr  the  on<^  of  judge  at  Sorille,  and  afterward  at  Cordova.  He  wag  ■ 
junior  contemporar;'  and  friend  of  Ibn  Tophail,  who  presented  him  to  Calif  Abu  Jacob 
Jusuf  iooD  after  the  latter's  assent  of  tbe  throne  (1163),  and  recotnmetidcd  hint  io  place  of 
himself,  for  the  work  of  preparing  an  analTsia  of  the  worliB  of  Aristotle.  Ibn  Koscbd  won 
tha  fbvor  of  this  prince,  who  was  quite  Eainjliar  with  the  problemfl  of  philosophy,  and,  at  a 
lalar  epoch,  he  became  his  phTSician  in  ordinary  (1 18S).  For  a  time  he  was  in  fbvor  siso 
with  the  aoo  of  this  prince,  Jscub  Almansur,  who  nicceeded  to  his  father'a  rule  in  IIU, 
and  he  was  still  honored  bf  him  in  1196.  But  soon  after  this  date  he  was  accused  of 
cultivating  the  philosophy  and  sdenoe  of  antiquitj  to  the  prejudice  of  tho  Uohammedan 
raligvoo,  and  was  robbed  b;  Almansur  of  his  dignities  and  banished  to  Elisana  (Lucena) 
near  Cordova;  he  wa*  afterward  tolerated  in,  Uorooco.  A  strict  prohibition  was  issued 
against  the  stud;  of  Greek  philosophj,  aiid  whatever  worka  on  logic  and  metaphjaics  wera 
diBoovered,  were  delivefod  to  tbe  flames.  AverroSa  died  in  H9B,  in  his  seventy-third 
year.  Soon  afterward  the  rule  of  the  Uoora  in  Spain  came  to  an  end.  The  Arabian 
philosophy  was  extingtushed,  and  liberal  culture  sunk  under  the  exclusive  rule  of  the 
Koran  and  of  dogmatics. 

AverroSs  ahowa  for  Aristotle  the  most  unconditional  reverence,  giring  in  this  respect 
Inudi  farther  Uian  Avicenna;   he  considers  him,  as  the  founders  of  religions  are  wont 
to  be  CQDsidered,  as  tbe  man  whom  alone,  among  all  men,  God  permitted  to  reach  the 
highest  summit  of  perfection.     AristoUo  was,  in  bis  opinion,  tha  founder  and  perfecter  of 
acientillc  knowledge.     In  logic,  Averroes  everywhere  limits  himself  to  merely  annotating 
Aristotlfi.     The  principle  of  Avicanna:  inl^leclu*  in /omit  agii  maveraalHiilem,  Is  also  bil   I 
(Averr.,  Dt  A*-,  I.  8 ;  cf.  Alb.  It.,  Ik  Pratdiai^.,  11.  ch.  6).    Science  tresis  not  of  universal   1 
things,  but  of  individnala  under  their  universal  aspect,  which  the  understapding  rect^izw   ) 
kfler  making  abatraction  of  their  common  nature  (Datr.  dab-.,  fol.  11 :  laattia  atitan  (wn  M(  J 
tcUntiaTtivpivwiaiit.KdtHteiaMapartiixliariv.m  mode  imJiierMli^  qumt  foot  inidUcbu  in  ' 
jtarticH^arihu,  fimm  n/utrohit  ab  Us  naturtan  wtam  eetnTiiaati^_qaat  diviaa  eti  la  maieriiii). 
Tht  form*,  whiek  are  daitloped  through  Che  influftux  of  higher  fofmt,  la^  in  On  iatt  raorl, 
OtroMqh  Ott  iafluaiee  of  (he  Ddt^,  art  cBntavudanbr^enicaOfi  :bi  maUer.     The  post  noticeahl*    - 
thing  in  his  psychology  is  the  explanation  which  he  gives  «f  the  Arinoteliui  distinction 
between,  the  aolive  and   tbe  passive  intellect,  (mvt  rcoBiri*^  ajid    wmfrai^).      Thomas 
Aquinas,  who  opposes  the  esplanation,  gives  it  b  tbeae  words:  jattljecbim  tvinUxntiam  am 
omafno  oft  aaima  H^gratara,  attune  unum  tn  oom/iut  AomHiAiu ,- — wc  Daanjaeert  pent  qaoi 
tint  phtra  iat^Uetua  ;  but,  he  says,  Averroes  added :  per  raHonem  eotu-iudo  dt  nectnilaU  gvod 
ttOtOtdui  ttl  wim  infm^v,  jii^nikr  t«mmlnet>  <^^ionlmn  per  fidem.     In  bis  commentary  to 
tba  twellUi  book  «f  (he  Ikt^thysioa,  Averraia  oomparea  (LaMlation  of  tbe  activ*  reawm 
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to  utu  witii  that  of  tbe  gun  to  viuon;  m  tlio  sun,  bj  its  lif^iti  bring*  aboot  Iha  act 
of  aeeiug,  bo  Ihe  actirs  raaeon  enablea  lu  to  know ;  herebjr  tba  rationsl  capacitT  m  — ^ 
ii  developed  into  actual  reuon,  wbidi  is  one  with  the  active  reason.  Averroea  atteinpti 
to  recoDcila  two  opinioiu,  Ibe  one  ot  which  he  aicribeB  to  Ateiander  of  Aphrodiaias,  and 
tlie  otlier  to  ThemUtiua  and  the  other  Commautaton.  Alexander,  he  taja,  had  held  tbe 
paiaire  Intellect  (voiic  iroAFu^)  lo  be  a  mere  ''diapoiitioii "  coiii>«cled  with  the  aniaul 
facultiei.  and.  in  order  that  it  alight  be  able  perfectly  to  reoeive  all  forms,  abaolulel;  fom- 
■eta:  this  diapoaltioa  was  in  us,  hut  the  active  inteUoct  (vovc  voaftadfj,  which  yna  the 
oanse  of  ita  derelopmeot  or  of  its  bceoming  receptive  intellect  (mf  inucrTmc),  vaa  wttboot 
ui;  after  our  death  our  iodiTidiial  iotellecta  no  longer  oiisled.  Themiatins,  on  tl^  contiwr. 
and  the  other  Commentatora,  had  regarded  tbe  pasaive  inteDect  not  as  a  mere  dispontioa 
connected  willi  tlie  lower  paychical  powers,  biit  as  inhering-  in  the  same  anbstlatnm  to 
which  the  active  intelleiTt  belonged;  this  subatratum,  according  to  them,  was  diatiocl 
(Vota  those  animal  powers  of  t)ie  soul  which  depend  on  tDBterial  organs,  and  as  it  was 
Immaterial,  immortslity  was  to  be  predicated  of  the  individual  intellect  inhering  in  iL 
Averroea,  on  tbe  other  hand,  held  that  the  paasiTe  intellect  {mvt  iroftjT(«4f)  w»,  iiideei 
more  ttian  a  mere  dispoxition,  and  aaanmed  (with  TLemiatius  and  most  of  tlie  other  Gobi- 
mentatora,  except  Alexander)  that  the  same  substance  was  pasHive  and  active  intellecl 
(namely,  the  former,  in  so  far  aa  it  received  forms,  the  latter,  in  bo  far  as  it  eonatmclcd 
forma);  but  h«  denied  that  the  same  aubstance  in  itself  and  in  its  individual  eiislaiGe 
was  both  passive  and  active,  assuming  (with  Alexander)  that  there  existed  onlj^  one  actif* 
intellect  In  the  world,  and  that  man  had  only  the  "  disposition  "  in  virtue  of  whidi  1m 
oould  be  affected  bj  the  active  intellect;  wlien  the  active  intellect  came  in  contact  witL 
this  dispoaitloQ  there  arone  in  us  tho  pasaive  or  material  iotellect,  the  one  active  intellect 
becoming  on  its  entrance  into  the  plurality  of  souls  particularized  in  them,  just  as  li^l  i) 
decomposed  into  the  different  coloro  in  bodies;  the  pasaive  intellect  wal  (according  to 
Hunk's  translation) :  "  uas  dioM  eompotie  de  la  dajxmlien  qui  eziate  en  aost  ti  iTtai  uUM 
jw'  M  joint  d  cede  diipoeitvm,  rt  gui,  en  font  qWil  y  estjaiiU,  at  us  inidltct  predispo^  (<• 
puiuarux)  tt  nan  pa»  un  iaieliict  ea  aete,  mats  qui  uf  tnteUecJ  en  oefa  «  font  ^'il  kW  pjai 
Joint  d  la  dispotttim"  (from  the  Commeniairt  moyen  mr  It  trtdti  dt  TAme,  in  Uunli's  Jicl, 
p.  HI) ;  the  active  intellect  worlced  first  upon  the  paasive,  ao  as  to  develop  it  into  actual 
and  inquired  intellect,  and  tlicn  on  this  latter,  which  it  absorbed  into  itself,  so  that  after 
oar  death  it  could  be  laid  that  our  voi^,  mind,  continued  to  exist — though  not  as  an  indi- 
Tidual  Biibntauco,  but  only  BS  on  element  of  the  universal  mind.  But  Averroes  did  not 
Identify  this  universal  mind  (aa  Alexander  of  Apbrodiaiaa  identified  the  mwc  ni^ia^ 
with  tho  Deity  himself,  but  conceived  it  (following  in  this  the  earlier  Arabiaa  coauoeata- 
ton  and  indirectly  the  Neo-Platonists)  as  eu  emanation  from  the  Deity,  and  as  tbe  mover 
of  tho  loweat  of  the  celestial  circles,  i.  s.,  the  aphere  of  the  moon.  This  doctrine  was 
developed  by  AvorroSs  particularly  in  his  commentary  on  the  Dt  Anima,  whereas,  in  U» 
ParaphToat  (written  earlier)  he  hod  expressed  himself  in  a  mare  individualistic  sense 
(Averr.,  ap.  Monk,  liSonga,  p.  441  aeq.).  The  paycbological  teaching  of  Avcrroea  reeem- 
bled,  therefore,  in  tlie  character  of  ita  definitions,  that  of  Themistinn,  but  in  its  real 
content  that  of  Alexander  Aphrodisieusis,  since  both  Averroes  and  Alexander  limited  the 
Individual  eiiatence  of  the  human  intellect  (ymi^)  to  the  period  preceding  death,  and  le«ig- 
nixed  tho  eternity  only  of  the  one  universal,  active  intellect  (voEi;  Tzoofraci^).  For  this  reason 
the  doctrines  of  the  Aleiandrists  and  of  the  Avemiste  wer«  both  condemned  by  the 
Catholic  Church  (cf.  VoL  II.  §  3). 

Averroes  professed  himself  in  no  sense  hostile  to  religion,  least  of  all  to  UohammedaG- 
iam.  which  be  regarded  as  the  most  perfect  of  all  reiigiong.    He  demanded  of  the  pbaoso- 
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fbei  ■  grtteful  adlunDoe  to  tiie  reltgion  of  hii  people,  t]>»  religioo  in  whicb  he  wai 
educated.  But  by  this  ''adherence"  he  meut  oalf  ft  akillful  aocomiDodatioD  of  hia  view* 
aod  lir«  to  the  rBquiremeoU  o{  poBitiTe  raligioa — a  coune  which  could  not  but  &U  to 
Batisfy  the  real  defenders  of  ths  religious  prindple.  A.Terroe8  considered  nli^oa  ai 
containing  philOBophicol  truth  under  the  veil  oT  ^uratlTe  repreaentatum ;  b/  allegoricil 
interpretation  one  might  advance  to  purer  knowted^  nhile  the  maaaea  held  to  the  literal 
lense.  The  highest  grade  of  intelUgeno*  wu  philoaophtcal  knowledge;  the  peculiar 
reli^oD  or  the  philosopher  eonaieted  in  the  deepening  of  hia  knowled|»;  for  man  could 
oflbr  to  Ood  no  worthier  cultus  than  that  ot  the  knowledge  of  hia  works,  through  wbidk 
we  Btttiin  to  the  knowledge  of  Ood  himaeir  in  the  tUUneas  of  hi*  essence  (A.TerroM  in  the 
larger  Commentary  to  the  JTeft^,  op.  llnnk,  MSoMget,  p.  44t  aeq.). 

§  97,  The  philosophy  of  the  Jews  in  the  Middle  Ages  vas  partly 
the  Cahala  and  partly  the  traDBformed  doctrine  of  Fluto  and  Aris- 
tntla  The  Cabala,  a  secret  philosophy  of  emanationB,  ia  contained  io 
two  works  entitled  Jezirah  (Creation)  and  Sohar  (Brightness).  The 
former  was  in  the  tenth  century  already  regarded  ae  a  very  ancient 
hook,  but  it  was  probably  composed  after  the  middle  of  the  nioth 
century.  The  doctrine  set  forth  in  the  Sohar  was  built  up,  in  the 
iirst  part  of  the  thirteenth  centuy,  on  the  basis  of  earlier  ideas, 
by  Isaac  the  Blind  and  hia  pupils  Ezra  and  Azriel,  and  other  Aoti- 
Maimnnists.  It  wae  committed  to  writing  in  about  the  year  1300 
by  a  Spanish  Jew,  most  probably  by  Koeeh  ben  Sehem  Tob  de  Leon, 
[t  was  subsequently  increased  by  additions  and  made  the  sobject  of 
jommentaries.  Tradition  ascribes  the  Jezirah  now  to  Abraham,  the 
father  of  the  Jewish  race,  and  now  to  Kabbi  Aktba  (who  was  exe- 
:tited  in  consequence  of  his  participation  in  the  insurrection  of  Bar- 
:ochba — about  135  a.  d. — whom  he  had  announced  as  tlie  Messiah, 
md  of  his  violation  of  the  edict  issaed  after  the  suppression  of  the 
evolt,  forbidding  him  to  teach),  and  the  Sohar  to  Simeon  Ben  Jochai, 
he  papil  of  the  latter.  Some  of  the  fundamental  Cabalistic  doc- 
rines  are  indeed  old,  bnt  in  the  course  of  their  development  they 
rere  considerably  modified  under  the  inflnence  of  Greek  and  par- 
icnlarly  of  Platonic  conceptions— an  influence  exerted,  perhaps,  lirat 
brongh  the  medium  of  the  Jewish-Alexandrian  religious  philosophy, 
ad  afterward  through  lieo-Flatonic  writings.  Contact  with  foreign 
rpes  of  culture-^firat  and  especially  with  Parseeism,  then  with  Hel- 
miein  and  the  Boman  world,  and  afterward  also  with  Christianity 
nd  JfCobammedanism — widened  the  view  of  the  Jewish  people  and 
d  by  d^rees  to  a  more  and  more  complste  removal  of  the  national 
□aits  in  its  theological  belief  But  in  prt^rtion  as  its  conception 
the  world  became  mone  broadi  soA.  emnplete,  its  oooeeptioD  of 
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Qod  became  more  tmucendent :  Jehovah  vas  caneaved  as  more 
spiritual,  higher,  farther  removed  from  tLe  iodividua},  and,  finally,  as 
exalted  above  space  and  time,  and  hia  active  rehition  to  the  world  was 
regarded  as  depending  on  the  agenc;  of  beings  intermediate  between 
God  and  the  world.  Thns  the  Persian  doctrine  of  angels  fiist  fomid 
entrance  among  the  Jews,  being  especially  cnltivated  by  the  Eaeeoea. 
Then  arose,  particDiarly  at  Alexandria  nnder  the  co-operating  in- 
fluence of  Greek  philosophy,  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  attributes 
and  energies,  which  appears  in  its  moet  developed  form,  blended 
with  the  Platonic  theory  of  ideaa  and  the  Stoic  Logos-doctrine,  in 
Philo's  writings,  and  which,  as  a  doctrine  of  the  I/^ob  and  of  the 
.^ons,  was  admitted  into  the  system  of  the  Christi.tn  faith  and  into 
the  Christian  Gnosis.  The  secret  doctrine  of  the  Habhis  in  the  fint 
Christian  centuries  was  founded  chiefly  on  the  all^orical  interpreta- 
tion of  two  passages  in  the  Bihle,  vis. ;  the  history  of  creatioa,  in 
the  hook  of  Qeneeis,  and  the  vision  of  the  chariot  of  God  (the  Mer- 
kaba),  in  the  prophecy  of  Ezekiel.  In  the  later,  more  developed 
Gnosis  of  tlie  Cabala,  the  origin  of  the  worid  in  God  was  represented 
in  the  form  of  a  gradually  descending  series  of  emanationa  of  the 
lower  from  the  higher. — Of  the  theologians  who  philosophized  on  the 
basis  of  human  reason,  the  earliest  belonged  to  the  sect  of  the  !KaTteans 
or  Karaites  (who  rejected  the  Talmod ;  the  sect  was  founded  about 
A.  D.  761,  by  Anan  ben  David).  The  most  notable  among  these  was 
David  ben  Merwan  al  Mok&mmez  (abont  flOO).  More  worthy  of 
mention  is  the  Rahbinist  Saadja  ben  Joseph  al  Fajjtimi  (S92-942), 
the  rationalisticdefender  of  the  Talmud  and  opponent  of  the  Kjirutea, 
who  undertook  to  demonstrate  the  reason ablBn ess  of  the  Mosaic  and 
post- Mosaic  articles  of  Jewish  faith.  Solomon  Ibn  Gebirol,  who  lived 
about  1050  in  Spain,  is  the  representative  of  a  class  of  Jewish  thinketa 
who  wrote  under  the  influence  of  the  Neo-Platonic  philosophy.  Solo- 
mon Ibn  Qebirol  was  regarded  by  the  Christian  Scholastics  aa  an 
Arabian  philosopher,  and  fae  was  cited  by  them  under  the  nanw  of 
Avicebron.  His  doctrines  exerted  a  material  iaflueace  on  the  later 
development  of  the  Cabala  as  contained  in  the  So/uir.  Near  the  end 
of  the  eleventh  century  Bahja  ben  Joseph  compoeed  an  ethical  work 
on  the  duties  of  the  heart,  in  which  more  stress  was  laid  on  internal 
morality  than  on  mere  l^ality.  A  direct  reaction  against  philosophy 
was  encouraged  by  the  poet  Juda  ba-Levi  (aboui  1140)  in  his  book 
entitled  Khotari.    In  thb  book  the  author  repreeeots,  first,  Gred 
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philoBophy,  and  then  Chmtian  and  Mohanmedan  tbeologr,  as  van- 
quished by  the  doctrines  of  JndaiBni,  and  develops  the  grounds  on 
which  the  Kabbinic  Judaism  waa  founded ;  be  lands  the  secret  doc- 
trine of  the  JeziroA,  ivhich  book  he  ascribes  to  the  patriarch  Abraham, 
A  reconciliation  of  Jewish  tbeol<^  with  Aristotelian  philosophy  was 
attempted  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  by  Abraham  ben 
Diivid  of  Toledo ;  soon  after  him  the  solution  of  the  same  problem 
was  undertaken  with  far  greater  saucess  by  the  most  celebrated  (^ 
the  Jewish  philosophers  of  the  Hiddle  Ages,  Moses  ben  Human 
(Moees  Mwmonides,  1185-1204).  In  his  "  Gvida  ef  the  Dot^ting,^^ 
Haimonides  ascribed  to  Aristotle  unconditional  anthority  in  the 
science  of  sublunary  things,  but  limited  it  in  the  science  of  heav- 
enly and  divine  things  by  asserting  the  greater  authority  of  revela- 
tion. By  giving  promiuence  to  the  spiritual  and  moral  ideas  of 
Jndalsm,  he  exerted  on  all  Jewish  theol(^;y  (even  that  of  tbe  Kar*. 
ites,  as  seen,  notably,  in  the  doctrine  of  Ahron  ben  Elia  in  the 
fourteenth  century)  a  salutary  and,  in  spite  of  violent  reactions,  a 
permanent  influence.  In  the  tlnrteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  the 
philosophy  of  tbe  Arabian  Aristotelians,  being  proscribed  by  the 
Mohammedan  rulers,  found  an  asylum  among  the  Jews  in  Spain  and 
France,  especially  in  Provence,  their  writings  being  translated  from 
&.rabic  into  Hebrew,  and,  in  some  cases,  made  the  subject  of  new 
:ommentaries.  As  a  commentator  of  tbe  Paraphrases  and  Commen- 
taries of  Averroes,  and  also  aa  the  author  of  independent  works,  Levi 
>cn  Gerson  is  especially  distinguished ;  bis  writings  fall  in  the  first 
lalf  of  tbe  fourteenth  century.  Through  the  agency  of  Jews,  Arabic 
ranslatione  of  (genuine  and  spurious)  works  of  Aristotle  and  Aris- 
utelians  were  made  into  Latin.  In  this  way  tbe  entire  Aristotelian 
tbiloeophy  was  first  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Scholastics, 
rbo  were  thus  inspired  soon  afterward  to  procure  for  themselves 
ther  translations  of  tlie  works  of  Aristotle,  which  were  founded 
rumediately  on  the  Qreek  text. 

A  tnmj  ot  tbt  nitln  phlloMpbT  sf  Um  Jiwi  U  (iTeB  bf  BiL  Hank,  la  Ui  MHanfM  A  jiUlMiipM* 
Uvutar^,  pp.  Ml-3lt  {Stq<iif  UtItirlqtM  dt  la pMlattpItU  eMmUtJu^fl);  mOvnu  IruttoUoanf 
it  iketcb,  bf  B.  Beer,  wu  pnblldwd  u  Liiisiii  Jd  lUO.  A.  Behmlsdl  hu  u  vtlds  ai  tlw  auDaapdiw 
'  ubatuoa  ind  Hcldsnt  IB  tha  phlliMophr  or  tba  Jew*  or  iIm  Middle  AgM,  In  tbt  JTonalmelir./llr  OfA. 
WUt.dmJ»dnMmnu,ti.hjFT%aU\.BrrtlMn.ieM.  CC  J.  M.  Jon,  H.  OrtU.  uhI  Abr.  0«lrv  In  tlitlr 
•OrlH  oT  jDiliUm.  ud  Jnllu  FflrU,  INbUalluea  Judcita,  bMteQrapkltiilim  BamMmA  A 
ldimelu»  UOtratw,  Leipile.  IU»-<1,  ud  SlelnHhoelder, 
•fe^ttepHdU.  Sent.  IL,  Vol  11. 

A.  Niicer,  iMi  JI*Hffteii«)MlaiapA«  dM  Talmvl,  UpiKi,  IWl. 

A  jriUetlea  rf  a«t«ltid«  WTJ«lBt»,  Mt  oa  iHtbr  -       — 
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Ihe^ia^ntiUilla  Joli.Xaagtalln'i  ZUKIrwid*  arte  «Uatt«(<«  (Ant  piibllibis]  in  1UT),  wu  piiaM  rt 
Uutl  In  lUT,  undu  tk*  lltit;  JpM<  OiUofWloM  Sripto-^  Tba  ^aairoA  wh  pnbllilxd  In  Hebn*  u 
MiBluii  In  XMi,  ind  ItMB  tnniluail  Inu  Lttln  mil  unbutod  b^  Blttaniclu,  AmMardaa,  1M£.  etc  Tkc 
«>kir  wu  pntiliilwd  flnl  st  >Untul^  U63-M.  thaD  In  mun  wmplctc  t»rm  it  CnniDBk,  tM<^  nod  Labtta. 
11%  alK  AnuUrdim,  MTO;  tRmln  In  u  eitanilTi  wlletUos  of  abolliUs  writing.  p<iUisl»d  hj  UuM- 
tUn  Knurr  tab  R.vfir<>th,  nmltr  tke  Utla:  f uUu^a  i{«Hida(a  —u  a<ietrina  ameontm  IraucaHtodoUt 
((  m^pHfrtaa  <K«M  OMloffiaa.  Vol.  U  SnlibKh.  IITI-TS,  TuL  IL,  rnnklbrt,  ICM.  ud  •epnnuli',  Snli- 
kiKbiltU;  •IsoAmiUr.lini.lTlt,  1118,1771,  IM3,  KrutoKkliLlSU,  IS5^  gte.  In  tfaa  UTcatMBUi  eentoii 
th*  (enDlneneH  of  thr  Ihiar  wu  dtiputcd  bf  Job.  Mcirtn  (ilwcU  MK.  p.  tU  —n.;  (L  TholnelL.  Oumm. 
|l«  •<,  yiHtiH  ^rnaai  pMJiH.  <■  Uacfotr,  Iim  jriAanuiKdniwniin.  turn  AifiHoriui  mwimH^  IL  p.IlH^X 
tadbrUanof  UofewdB  thowork:  .tr*  AMm,  pabllihad  l>r  Jnllng  Font.  LntiHtc,  IBM).  Of  nidn 
vorki  riB  tba  Cabati  [ha  m«t  Important  li  Ad.  Fruclc'i  S^  de  ia  KabbaU^  Arli.  lS«t,  to«ukiCf4  law 
«annu  t>r  Ad.  Ji^lIInck,  Lalpdc^  IMi,  Dadtr  tba  litis:  DUK^baJa  aitr  dU  R^i^tnufltaomp^i*  im 
ihbriur;  umindta  crlUqaao/  IbiB  work,  but  una  that  foBt  b>a  (hr  Inlu  oppoalttmi  La  Fian^'a  ejneppttM 
•r  Iba  csballiUa  dootrina,  It  Iha  worK  at  H.  Jul!,  Xtdratdl  ?ui-SelUir,  dU  JtMotauplMetplUt  dm  &»w 
wul  Ur  rvAdflnlN  Mr  aBfrnttiLm  jadUdim  Tfuciagtt.  Lalpili!,  ISU.  cr.  al»,  L.  Zbdb.  «•  »•««■ 
ditiutticlim  rsr«r50irfar./t(d«,BarIln,  ien(ekap.  IX..ifi<(7<AaImMr<)l  Fnack,  One  Hniufru  jv 
I>>OiMa^[>ul>(Aau/.),ISS9;  Fnmck,  Me<.  f)«^  Art.  f^rMoii;  Adler.  In  V^cicf*  JaJtrbOeittr  for  DM 
■tul  IM:;  H.  S.  Jnjmat,  PMif.  BoiibaUitiaa  tt  pmi\tS*i*ia,  m/iniUbua  pHinarH4  admnbr^  Kaato- 
bnK,^S^nVMOfiA<itUOa66aUtta.aU3ktru-3tittilAal  ibid.  1840  t-no\ailt.D4ortiitaibalMtjmrtJL 
ar  [ba  ■biiTe.rllrd  CammtnlaUti),  Bunbnrr,  ISST;  H.  firlli.  GnatMcitnna  tatd  JudtnAwm,  Kt*Cii«Uk 
IM<:  Ad.  JtlMnok,  jreauAm&iAfla  Tub  dt  Zton  itnd  ul*  rarAatt^fMaumfMur.  LiH pate.  ISM.  JWfc»l|a 
■■r  &a«AlaU>  dtr  Kabbalo,  Lrlptle,  tSM,  .JwawrV  tab/iaUtlltAtr  JTyiHt. Latpatc,  1U3;  3.  Hunt, 
JOfun^H.  p.  STS  Hq.  ^  ol.;  Iinnfl  Kliaat,  ZNa /(Ufact*  0Mc<nIitra,  Ctaww,  1S«!-tt:  Otali.  G-Adr 
jHdm,  Vul.  riL  ISn,  Ndla  3.  p.  441  Hq.,  and  Knta  It,  p.  43T  laq. ;  ainabnif,  Tla  Kabbalali,  it*  daatrimtt 
dtotlapmtiU,  aiutliurabn,  anuuy,  London,  1U\  f^ir  the  latar  hl>t<n7i>f  tka  Cnb>1aw>e  inij  die.ta 
addlU'in  tn  tbg  hlttoHM  ol  Jndatim,  tba  work  b;  Abr.  SelfFr.  Ltn  da  Jfodaiu  (UTt-I*^  aaiaa 
XtOiHtenirXaMitiaK'im  Tbbiiui  wvlann  {ArMaaUtun.  Bm1aB.lS5«. 

Hoadja'i  Bocik  oonnriilng  RellgEont  and  Dogmu.  tranilatad  In  Lha  twairtli  eaBtnrr  frmn  AnUa  lala 
Habraw.  br  Jrbada  IbnTlhbon,  bu  bean  nputadl/  nlltsd;  a  OarmiD  tnntl^tlan  bf  Jnl.  Taxritfipmri 
U  Lalpils,  In  IMO.  or  htm  tmt  Sol.  Usnk,  A'otloa  nr  Saadia,  Parii,  ISSS;  Leop.  DukM,  In  UO.  JTO- 
tUJunjnn  Bbrr  di*  dUtMn  MnllKAat  AiarifaB,  trrammaUter  and  LtaiOagnp/un,  Stnttvird,  ISU. 

rnimthe  A»  TMim,  thaprlaolpal  work  aribn  Ocblrul.  aitenilTa  eitraoU  wblch  wan  mada  baa  ttt 
Anbis  unylnal  hf  (br  .Ipwiili  pbtloaophar,  Scbani  Tob  Ibn  tVlnqoEn,  «r  tlie  tklrtaenrh  ottuarT,  and  baa- 
lilfd  bj  bin  Into  Ilcbrrw  (>rtLk  ths  Halnvw  tlUa,  Jtttur  Cliai/im).  bara  bean  pabllabad.  toccdict  vltt  ■ 
Fruch  tnnilallun,  hf  S.  Hunk,  In  bl>  Ifilangm  di  pkitat.  Jirfaa  at  ai^6a.  Parla,  1831 ;  Ihov  la  a  aMk*  •( 
a  Latin  US.  at  Uia  wliola  work,  bf  Bayarlen.  In  ZclK-r'i  Tlutl  JaArt..  XV.  and  XTL  na  dlaeovcrr  ikat 
Ibn  OrUnd  wai  Idcnilcal  wltb  tba  Arloahran  (or  ATrnoabrol)  ufU-o  ellad  br  tba  BcbobaUea.  wai  aiuaaaod 
ij  B.  Hank  la  On-  LiUratmWatt  du  OrliuU  for  IM^  ITa.  M,  oil.  III.  Bpaclmani  of  U»  rallflaiB  peaOT 
of  Ibn  OablnjI  ira  glTon  b;  3.  Monk.  Jlilanff4t,  p.  lU  saq.,  and  Ulehasl  Bicbi,  In  DIt  rrHgOmt  Fot^  dtr 
Jitdttt  (n  Spattian,  Qarlln,  \t4b,  pp.  8-10.  A  t^Mtls^  wrlltan  bf  Ibn  Geblnl  In  IMS.  on  the  Itntnnnnt 
of  Idarali.  haa  boen  rapeatadlj  publlibad  In  tba  Habrvw  tnnBlatlnn,  msda  In  II  ST  by  Ji'hnda  Hn  Tn>fcQ«, 
lut  at  LiinaTllln,  teot.  A  traillM  <in  the  Saul,  tnnilatad  Into  Latin  bj  Dnmlnlaos  OundlBlTl.  b  um- 
ttone<t  bj  Knnk,  p.  lTO,aaa  wurk  probabi j*  aoLnpaitid  by  Ibn  Oahlral,  but  aaHlalnln^  paMi|  iii  Intbpakkd 
br  Oic  tmnalitor. 

Tba  work  nf  Babja  ban  JoHph,  en  Iba  Datl»  of  Itaa  Heart,  wu  pobllahed  Id  the  Rettcw  ItBBaialtiB 
of  JehadalbnTlbbnD,atIIq>l(t,ln14M,ate..Bndl»tbjIi.B«n]i>kcib,Lalp>lc  IMEj  i]»  wKhaOrn^ 
tnadatlnn,  b^  B.  .1.  FDratanihil,  BmlsB,  18U,  Or  Bnbja  ben  Joarpb,  Ad  JrlUnek  tnaU,  Is  tba  adWa 
br  la.  BriOakob,  Leipilo,  IMd,  and  M.  IC  Ptrm,  DU  I/inm>n/HcHtn  nmS.t.J^  TIanna.  ISM. 

Tbj  nujiiW  of  Jabada  ha-La>L  In  the  Iranilallon  made  at  Lonel  In  11«T,  ij  Jahada  fbi  Tlbboa  af 
Brwadii.  bu  been  pnbllihed  minr  Unei,  lut  at  HansTar.  In  1S8S,  PnfOa,  ISB§-U,  and.  In  pa^t,  I^pat^ 
IHI-dl:  wltb  a  Latin  tnmlallon  b;  Job.  Buatot£  BaHl.  IStt,  and  In  OariBBB  (not  aoDiplalcX  aA  B. 
Jolowioa  and  DaT.  Caaaal,  Leipale,  IMl-U. 

Tha  work  cotBpoiol  la  Arable  br  Abraham  baa  DaTid  ha-Lari  of  Tolado,  and  tsUtled  -  T%*  SaiUmi 
AM,'  hu  bran  prraerrad  ll  a  Hebrew  traniUilan,- which  waa  publlibad,  ta(etb(r  with  a  Gsi^w  tolH- 
bUMbT  Mmpaan  Writ,  at  rraBklDrt4B.the-t(>I^  IB  l»& 

The  prinatpal  pbllnaophlal  work  at  Uoaet  HaimaBldea,  Dalalat  a:  Bi^rtn  (ODMa  at  tba  DoiMIbcX 
wu  pDblUbad  HVaral  Umaa  baftn  MM  In  the  Hahnw  tranilatlan  of  Samnel  tba  Tlbbon  (llTod  abevl  imtj, 
Bndar  lha  tllK  "Jforak  ITtbueUm.'  no  pboa  of  pnbllatlan  belot  tl"^— t^"  Teniae.  lUl,  ale.  wia 
Latin  tranilatlan,  Pirli,  IBM^  ud.  Ilkewlae  with  I^tln  tranilatlna,  ad  Job.  BoxlstC  Baael.  !«•;  teaMliWd 
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(In  iKii)  tnln  Oermui,  br  R.  J.  rantentiid.  KraWaAln.  Itta,  ul  trmndstad  kr  Unu  Rebtrw,  FnoUbrt- 
OB^bc-UilB,  \SK,  luid  nantir  In  ArttAe  snil  Fmah,  with  crltloil,  llunrj,  mi  eirlHutarr  notM.  b;  i. 
ilaaKaii,iaittmlt\:Ltft,tdtdttigar*t,lraiU  dt  tKMegtt  tt  a*  }Mbm)iAU.y>A.l.-Ul  IHru,  ISft^ 
*•■.  'ML  tn  i^wl  to  tha  ttan  ntninrlT  meriurinu  vark.  k  li  dbI;  to  )«  rr|T«u«]  tbu  thi  h>Mt  if 
Ineurranlj  ImilaLliig  the  title  bu,  thrunfb  lbs  pnetlce  of  tht  nlbnr,  apisniiltj  obtilofd  ■  nsw  luethia, 
altboDgb  Munb  blmwIC  is  bit  nots  an  tba  title.  IL  p.  Vti  in).,  glTHU  Iti  true  Kiin;  ImHtattan  n  fiiM* 
p«rc«i>at^<<MiltfniuIa;>07)I»M,<((iiu  £•  (nMM«  n  tfa«  TIiv/AiMm,  hi  t^  Bot  tlwMirboUTa 
b»B  Dliltd,  bnt  ihgw  wlia  an  ir>iii]wlii|[  In  nnoertalnlj.  the  Makm  or  donbtfl*,  iin  to  be  umliiMoud, 
Utoaa  Tbo,  In  rtew  ct  ili<  dlneniDt  -wrjt  Dpnnnl  bffor*  thrm,  tha  «>7>  ciT  phllMiipbj  mi  |i«IUtIbb, 
ornltgDriixl  anil  llUnJ  bitillal  IctcrprtUUun.  tn  ondecidod  and  In  narxl  oT  amnial;  tba  Utln  Inne'Mlin, 
l^riit  1520«  haa  tba  DotraAt  title:  i>iH]afv(J<rK<0P  (fuM^iitfum<Hlp<T7''i(urEMie;  Albcrtui  Mafnoe  diva 
lluDHiBtrtiUrorami  oOatylHnaUoPtrptaarum.  Tbn  XlUs  nf  tlalmoniite*  hu  been  pabUabcd  !■ 
>  eemu  InnaUUoR  b^  Simon  FUkinbelm,  X«nlfib«(,  IStt.  HK  FmifrwIarfMii  laef<n4  *aa  puUbb^ 
■t  Vmlw  In  ISMi  Ho,  Md  Uat  at  ftiuikftirt-on-tbi-Miiln.  1H(.  Ot  HaJniDBKlu  tnat— beddri  Munk— 
Fruuk,  In  the  DicUmmatrt  dit  SaUitai  PMLMnpUqatt,  Tul.  IT.  p.  SI,  SImun  Scbejtr.  Pnnkrort  OD-thf 
Hnln,  lUS,  Abr.  Oelger,  BaMntKrg,  l&M,  U.  JoSI.  DU  Xtllffim^'UlBKip/Ht  du  M.  b.  M^  in  the  -Fro- 
(runns"  at  tba  Jewlib  Tbtotaglaal  kralnaiyat  Bnalas,  I  a».  and.  witb  tp«l*]  rrftnnoa  tn  hli  lnS»BW 
on  Albmni  Uafnni,  tba  SchoUatle,  In  uMber  waA  pnbllttaBd  at  Brrilas  In  isas.  Tbr  nUa  oT  Hai- 
mrntda.  and  Ito  Inflnana*  on  tba  gibulMtle  phllovipliy  of  Iba  tblrtsanlb  aantnrj.  an  dtaniaaed  br  Ad. 
Jaraeuwikf ,  In  tho  itUtelir.  /.  PMIol  <l  pXilai.  KriUk.  Naw  Berite,  TaL  XLTI.  HalK  IBM,  pp.  ft-M 
lf<ntt  bn  Xaim&n'i  adit  CapiM,  arab.  siul  dvataA  mU  Aim.  km  M.  Wo^.  Laipile,  IMS. 

CamnwBtarin  on  the  Monk  NttvMm,  at  m  fara  uf  It.  ta/n  b»n  written,  In  partlcslar,  bj  Btkna 
Tub  bH  Joaepb  Itm  TWaqsan  (IMO,  prinud  at  PnHbnif  In  lUT),  Jsaai'h  Ibn  Ca^il  (about  MtXI.  pnbll>b*4 
■(  rmnUsrt-un-tbr'lIaln,  \it&\  Untm  Un  J«aa  at  Karhonne  (campoard,  ISK-tl,  aditad  b]>  Ooldecibal, 
Tlauna,  ISM),  anil  U  Abntanel  (In  (ba  flnctntb  niitur;.  pubUibed  bf  JL  J.  Landaii,  Pnirne.  leSI-tt). 

Couimaaurlca  bf  Lavl  b*n  0«non,n1atlng  to  Ibe  Aopsffaof  Porphrry,  tba  Oitaff.  and  thr  Dt  hirfr., 
MI*  printed  In  the  Latin  timoalatlan  of  Jacob  Hintlni.  In  tba  llrat  Tetania  Ot  the  alil  Latin  edtllone  of  tb* 
vorki  or  Arialotle.  ai  alao  ara  lbs  CommaiUriri  of  AnrroCa.  HIa  phllaaophloa]  and  Ibeolorlsl  work, 
eotlllad  ••  ititkamielk  AdtrntO,-  wu  pabllehad  at  BIt*  dl  Tranlo,  In  IMh  U.  Jofl  (Bnstan.  IBM)  aod  3. 
Wall  (Paiit,  ISSa)  treat  ot  bla  nllgliHit  phlloiophr,  and  Prantl  (Guc\.  der  Log,  II.  pp.  SH-SH)  of  hU 
lofle.  Tbsa  baa  laulf  appeared:  Ltti  bm  Gtrtoii.  Milelutmiil  ha-SAtm.  JUt  Kdmtft  GatlH.  St- 
MgimuphUeiiopMiiAl  ihhI  kotm,  ^aant,  in  Mcke  .SOcAam  ab^aAdHdaO.  (Ib  Hebrew.)  S**r  adlUoa, 
I^lpalo,  ISM. 

Tba  aritaoi  of  rellglane  pblhwipbr  oC  Ahron  baa  Ella  o(  RlacHBedla.  Ike  Xaralta.  eomplalHl  at  Oea- 
•taulnople  In  IBM,  waa  pabUabid  bj  DaHlueb  and  Sti^aaehnfldar,  Lclpai^  IMl.  Ct  Fnnck,  AreUttt 
IfoUlUt.  IMl,  p.  ITI,  and  JuL  Fdret,  &a»UcUa  dM  XarStribimii,  LalpMe.  IB«l-t3^ 

Ad.  Ftb&cIc  BBtitBAtas  the  dateof  tlw  rin  of  Qie  Cabals  u  earlier  than  the  dAt«i  aulgiieil 
b^  all  othoTH  who  have  InTestigalod  (be  subject  He  seas  traces  of  il  in  the  Septuagint, 
in  the  proverbs  of  Bon  Bira  and  in  the  Book  of  'Wisdom,  and  account!  for  them  as  ariaing 
from  the  Influence  of  the  Zoroestrian  religion  on  the  Jew*.  Tet  Franck  admits  that  to  tin 
Gabala  dualism  is  replaced  by  the  theory  of  emanations,  that  ideas,  forms,  and  attdbntM 
take  the  place  of  angels,  and  that  "mythotog?  ia  forced  bedi  by  metapbystcs,"  and  it  ia 
quite  a  matter  of  qneatiod  whether  &i8  transfonnatloo  araee  ftmm  .ttM  influence  of  Jawlah 
monothelem  alcaie,  or  whether  Hellenic  modes  ot  thought  were  not  also  In  their  meaiur«  tb* 
cause  of  it ;  thai  at  least  the  more  developed  cabalistic  system  gives  evidence  of  the  inSuence 
of  PlatODiam,  is  beyond  question.  Hie  coivecture  (defended,  among  others,  by  S.  Uunk, 
Palattina,  p.  BIG,  and  XH.,  p.  US]  Is  a  very  probable  one,  that  die  SssKi  or  Eseenea  vera 
the  flret  who  bold  the  half^nystical,  half-fdiiloBophicsi  doctrine,  which  was  developed  among 
the  Jews  not  later  than  the  time  of  the  rise  of  QiriBtlatilty,  and  whoM  infliienee  was  tnani- 
fbsted  in  the  development  of  Christian  QnoatlciBm  rtnd  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Cabala. 

At  a  later  epoch,  theorems  of  the  Neo-Platonio  philoiwphy,  known  at  first,  peiliapsi 
through  original  Oreek  teils,  but  shcitly  afterward  through  Arabic  tnnslaUonB,  and  c«^ 
tainly  also  the  philosophy  of  Ibn  (letnrol.  eierted  an  inflnence  oo  the  development  of  lb* 
cabalistic  doctrine.  The  doctrine  of  sd^Ib,  applied  to  the  biblical  history  of  creation  and 
the  viaksi  of  E^^iel,  was  apparently  the  earilut  fbrm  of  a  dootrine  wbldi  iiihaeqantlr 
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utered  into  tUa  CbUIb  (In  wUi^  fam  it  had  parh^M  been  tlmdj  held  bj  the  Eaaenaa); 
U  A  oodiidsrablj  Uter  period,  ind  baiit^  but  a  tderabl]'  (uperflciat  connection  with  Ihii 
earlier  apeculation,  appears  to  hire  followed  the  derelopment  of  the  doctrine  of  iha 
SqMrM  aud  the  voride,  under  Jewish- AJezandiian,  Qnoatic,  and  N«o-Platonic  influeiieeB. 
RespectiBg  the  beginnings  onlj  caOectures  are  possible,  audi  is  our  lade  of  poatiTe 
informatiODi  raapecting  the  more  dereloped  Cabal*  then  ailat  data  for  a  taotv  drfail* 
judgment 

Hie  ttMd  of  finding  a  middle  term  to  mediate  between  the  Deit;,  eonceivod  aa  tnn- 
aOMtdenl,  and  the  -risible  world,  led  to  tha  oabaliatic  apeoulatioDa,  in  which  the  Orwnul 
doctrine  oT  aegelt  and  the  Platonic  theory  oT  Ideas,  as  modlQed  at  Alexandria,  were  blended  - 
together.  The  queati<m  raised  bj  aone  of  the  later  Cabslititt  and  bj  faistoriBns  aa  to 
whether  the  cabaliatic  Sephiroth  were  beings  diatinct  from  God  (aa  aJBnned  bj  BaMa 
Menacheio  Reccanatl,  and,  in  modera  timet,  by  H.  JoS,  who  repreaents  them  as  CRatnne), 
or  momenta  of  Ood's  existence,  which  are  only  aubjectiTely  diatinguiEhed  by  ut  (as,  a^ 
OMdlng  to  Corduero,  Babin  David  AbU  Biiiini  maintained),  or  whetber  Ood  (acconUBg 
to  the  coneiliatoiy  theory  of  Corduero,  adopted  by  Franck)  was  regarded  aa  indeed  abon, 
bat  alM  aa  lu  and  not  without  them,  seems  bcspable  of  HJudon,  since  it  imi^iea  in  lb* 
Cabala  the  eilatenoe  and  muntenanoe  of  dislinctioDa  which  a  doceine  so  much  the  wot 
of  bocT;  aud  so  little  of  the  reflectlTe  reaooo,  waa  not  capeble  of  cootainiog.  Of  a  sim3n 
natare,  aa  we  hare  eeen,  la  the  uncertainty  in  whidi  we  are  placed  with  r^ard  to  Fhtlo'i 
doetriD*  of  the  Logo*  and  of  the  other  Polenciee  or  Ideas,  since  we  And  him  aumetiMta 
aaoribing  to  tham  an  altjibntiTe,  and  sometimeB  a  aubstantiai  form  of  exiiteoce  (see  abon, 
g  63,  p.  330  seq.).  The  docOina  of  emanationa,  advanced  in  the  Cabala,  has  not  tha  Aat- 
■der  of  a  theory  reeling  on  philoeofdiical  grounda  and  put  forward  in  coneiaoas  oppeaitiiB 
to  the  doctrine  of  creation;  It  ia  intended  mther  as  an  interpretatien  of  the  latter.  Bui 
that  the  idea  erf'  emanation  ia  present  in  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Cabala  la  BOBe  the 
less  tru«,  and  it  is  incon«ct  (with  H.  Joel)  to  ronaider  those  doctrines  as  containi^  only 
the  dogmatic  theory  of  creation,  and  to  seeic  for  the  doctrine  of  emsnalion  eKAuhtily  in 
the  later  additions  and  commeutariea,  althoush  it  ia  indeed  in  these  Utter  that  the  doctrine 
ia  moat  deUnitely  developed  and  ia  baaed  on  metaphysical  axioma. 

la  the  JairaX  the  outliitet  </  the  doctrines  of  Ood,  of  the  intertncdiate  bein^^  and  <£ 
tha  woiMs,  are  presented.  The  author  of  the  botdc  considers  (in  Pythagorean  and  Platonic 
fashim)  the  series  (/  numbers  (S^himth)  and  Ihe'letlets  of  the  alphabet,  "  which  ai«  lb* 
•lemenla  of  the  divine  word,  and  ate  inscribed  co  the  air  at  the  boundary  of  the  intnUeetoal 
and  physical  worlda,"  as  the  ttasia  ot  the  world-soul  and  of  the  whole  creation. 

The  Sohar  teaches  the  inoognoscibility  of  Ood  as  he  really  is,  and  Ids  gradual  maiufesla- 
tion  through  the  aeries  (^  emanationa.  Ood,  the  Audeot  of  Dny^  the  Hidden  of  tl« 
Hidden  Ones,  is,  apart  flom  his  revelaticm  in  Ute  world,  a  nothing,  bo  that  the  wxrid, 
ereated  by  him,  came  forth  out  of  nothing.  (This  doctrine  recalls  the  BasUidian  doetiiM 
of  the  non-existent  Ood,  and  also  the  doctrine  of  Dionysius.)  Una  nothing  is  infinite,  and 
is  tberetbte  oalled  the  limitless,  En-Soph.  Its  light  originally  filled  afi  space-,  betide  k 
nothing  existed.  But  in  order  that  something  else  might  corae  into  atistMice,  it  otnran- 
trated  itself  into  a  portion  of  space,  so  that  outside  of  itself  there  waa  a  void,  whicli  it  pro- 
ceeded to  fill  with  a  light,  whose  brigbtness  diminished  in  proportion  to  the  romcwal  ^ 
the  light  from  its  source.  En-Soph  first  revealed  himself  in  his  word  or  his  woking.  lua 
son,  the  first  man,  Adam  Kadmcra.  the  man  in  the  vision  of  Eieldel  (Eiet,  ^  L).  Tb» 
potencies  or  intelligences  which  Donstitute  this  Adam  Kadmon  (as  parts  of  hi*  b^ng;  jnal 
aa  tha  tmi/ait  m  U^  are  parts  i^  the  Logos  of  Plulo)  are  the  ten  Stp/uroO,  nmnber^ 
hems,  otrdw  of  Ught,  whkh  surround  the  throne  at  the  Highest.    The  three  first  Stfki- 
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rcA  ve,  1)  better,  crown,  2)  GhMmuL,  wiad<Hii  {mfia),  S)  BinaX,  undentuiding  (Uyof). 
(Thu  BepuatioD  of  oo^  and  U}^  beloogs  to  Qm  Poat'PMlonia  period,  but  in  the  preseat 
fcrm  ia  of  mucb  later  data  MiU.)  Hie  aeren  ottiBr  Sephiroth  >i«,  i)  Chatd,  grace  (or 
GafuJoA,  greatneu),  S)  Din,  judf^ent,  rigor  (pi  O^ntrah,  stm^h),  6)  Tiplur^k,  beauly. 
1)  Ifeiach,  flmiDecB,  B)  i/i»^  splendor,  9)  Jsaod,  fbundatioii,  10)  JVoOutt,  kingdom.  Occa- 
Idonally,  the  second,  fourth,  and  MTOnth  of  Uw  Sej^iirolh  are  grouped  togetber,  and  enllUed 
IpUlars  of  grace,  the  third,  flAh,  snd  eighth  being  termed  pillori  of  strength,  and  the  firat, 
alztb,  and  ninth,  middle  pillars.  (This  ncaUa  the  Qneetic  distinction  between  the  juat  Qod 
and  the  good  God,  which,  however,  here  become*  a  mere  distinctioD  of  powera  or  attributea, 
in  order  to  preserre  the  monotbelstio  prindple.)  The  StphiroA  c<Hudtute  the  first  ein»- 
nation,  or  the  worid  AxiiiA,  which  ia  foUowed  b;  three  other  wodda  (named  alter  laaiah 
xliiL  1),  via. ;  the  world  Beriah  (&om  bardh,  to  create,  to  ah^ie),  containing  the  pure  forma 
or  simple  aubstanoea  (ideas),  whidi  are  ooDcelved  as  e^ritual,  inteMgent  tieiiiga;  then  Uw 
worid  JoiniA  (from  jmar,  to  form),  the  worid  of  the  oelestial  apberes,  of  tile  Souls  or 
Angels;  and,  Isatlf,  the  woiid  Ar^vh  ((Vom  omA,  to  Make),  the  world  of  the  material 
works  of  Qod,  of  objects  which  are  peroeptible  through  the  aensea.  and  which  arise  and 
docar.  (With  the  four-lbld  diiiaion  of  Plotinua:  tite  One,  the  Kous,  with  ideas  iminanent 
in  the  same,  the  soul,  and  the  material  realm,  this  diriaion  agreea  in  so  far  as  it  represents 
the  Ideas  still  as  distbct  fh>m  the  SepkirvOi.)  The  three  flist  Stphirolh  eiert  their  influence 
in  the  spiritual  world,  tlia  next  three  in  the  psjchical,  and  the  three  next  in  the  material 
wwld.  In  man,  the  afriritual,  immortal  aoiil  (nfaehama)  belcngs  to  the  flrst  of  the  tiiree 
worUa,  the  animating  hreath  (ruofA)  Co  the  seccnd,  and  the  breath  of  life  (ngiAcarA)  to  the 
third.  The  eoul  wanders  through  different  bodies,  until  it  riaea  purified  into  the  worid  of 
^rita.    The  last  soul  to  enter  into  the  earthly  life,  will  be  that  of  the  Measias. 

To  the  fand[\il  Cabala,  a  phUoaophy  whldi  followed  the  guidance  of  the  undeivtanding. 
fbrmed  a  ccnbaat  that  someUmes  led  to  mutual  eomitiea.  T!ie  riae  c^  ttua  philoBophjr  waa 
OBsentiall;  conditioned  on  the  ocmtact  of  Judaiam  with  nellenism  and  Uohammedaniam. 
Of  little  importance  were  the  logloo-pliloeopblcal  studies  of  Jewish  phy aiciiins.  sudi  as,  in 
partioular,  Isaac  Israeli  (llouriahed  about  SOO ;  died  at  an  advanced  ago,  about  940-960 ; 
•ccording  to  Stelnadmefder's  conjecture,  in  his  work  od  AUarabi,  p.  248,  Isaac  Israeli  waa 
(tie  author  of  an  old  commentarj  aa  the  Jairah).  The  Earailea,  wbo  broke  with  the 
Tahnudic  tRuliti<«,  were  the  Bnt  Jewish  theologians,  who,  following  the  examfJe  of  tha 
Mohaminedan  theologiena,  treated  of  dogmatica  In  BTatematic  fcnn.  In  this  thej  were 
•fierward  followed  by  Ute  Babbinic  theologianB  (Babbinista). 

Saadja  waa  bom  at  FaJJum,  in  E^ypt,  in  about  the  year  893.  He  waa  appointed  at  tbe 
bead  of  Oie  Jewish  school  M  Swa,  or  Sura,  in  Babylon  b  628,  and  died  in  943.  He  waa 
(Wlebrated  not  only  aa  a  jdiiloac^ther,  but  also  aa  a  religioua  poet,  and  waa  (aa  Joat 
•ipresaea  it,  GoA.  da*  JitdeBUnrnt,  U,  Leip^  1858,  p.  279)  "a  fniit  of  the  Jewish  nxl, 
modified  by  glttlte  (hxn  the  Arabian  garden."  In  the  year  933  he  wrote  his  principal  work 
on  lellgiouB  philost^y,  in  which,  foilowii^,  as  it  seems,  the  example  of  his  older  Karaite 
oootemporary,  David  ben  Uerwan  al  Uokammei  of  Baoca  in  Arabian  Irak,  he  attempts 
to  dMnooBtrate  the  reaacoablenesa  of  the  articles  cf  tbe  Jewish  Itulh  and  the  unlcDsble- 
neaa  of  the  dc^msa  and  [diiloBopbemea  o^qioeed  to  thorn.  The  work  contains  (aoctHding 
to  Julius  FOrst),  besides  tbe  IntradncUoti,  ten  sections,  with  subjects  severally  as  follows ; 
1)  The  world  and  its  bebgs  are  created ;  2)  Tbe  Creator  of  an  things  is  One ;  3)  Law  and 
Berelation ;  4)  Obedience  to  God  and  disobedience,  perfect  righteousness  and  botidage ; 
6)  l£erit  and  guilt ;  6)  The  nature  of  the  soul  and  ita  future  existence ;  7}  Benviflcatkm  of 
the  dead ;  8)  Emancipstioii  and  redemption ;  9)  Seward  and  puniahment ;  10)  Ethica.  The 
cardinal  points  of  his  pbiloeoplq'  are  the  nni^  of  Ood,  plurali^  oT  attributes  wttiiout  plu- 
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nIU7  of  panotis,  the  creation  of  lb«  ir«rid  out  ef  Mtking,  and  not  from  nuterial  vtiaMBli 
prsvioiulr  eziating,  tbe  inviolabilitf  of  tha  ravetled  lav,  the  freedom  of  the  will,  futni* 
retributioii  and  (rejectiiig  the  doctriiw  of  ita  tavnanigratioa)  tba  TetukD  oT  tb«  soal  vitk 
the  bodj  at  the  reauTrectloa,  which  is  to  take  place  when  the  nomber  of  ooals  whu^  wwe 
to  b«  er«ftt«d  hu  been  .eih«UBle(L  Tbe  subetaaoe  of  the  teaching  of  Baadja  ia  tberefora 
in  unison  throughout  vIiIl  Jswiah  orthotknj ;  but  the  form  wbicli  it  took  aa  a  ujuhiui  i£ 
Nligioui  phUoeophr  vu  in  large  neaoure  detenained  bf  the  lOMedant  of  the  AwliM 
MatAalkmm,  the  JAibufJm  being  tltoae  between  whMe  doatrine  and  that  of  ^adja  the 
greateet  nwmblaiioe  exists.  (The  MulcaiHn  were  »  ratianBlidiig  &aclk«i  of  tba  Jfete- 
kaBeiaia,  who  toolc  from  the  dogma  of  predestination  aooielhuig  of  ita  aeTentj,  by  nAtarng 
It  to  the  doctrine  at  &t«i«  foreknowledp,  in  ofirBi  to  eave  human  freedooi  amd  moial 
Taspoiitibility ;  the  Aaohnritea,  on  (he  contrsiy,  inslated  eepeoistlf  tipon  the  truth  of  ttni 
dogma  In  all  its  MTerltj.)  The  poBitire  inQoeoae  of  Ariatotelianiom  ia  illicit.  Yet  8*a^ 
shows  an  aoquainlance  with  soma  of  the  logical  doctrines  of  Aristotle,  and  eapeciaUy  with 
bis  doctrine  of  categM'ias,  and  he  (IL  S)  ezpressl;  undertakes  to  prove  the  non-^pplicalKli^ 
of  thee*  latter  to  the  Deitj,  On  tbe  other  hand,  he  opposes  seme  docCrinea  whiidi  an 
GMnded  on  Aristotelianum,  sndi  as  Uie  etemi^  o*"  flie  worid  and  alao  the  naUiTaliSio 
Ublical  oritidsm  of  Chivi  Albadil  (of  BacVis),  tbe  Babhinist 

In  Spain  the  earliest  representatWe  of  philoeophf  among  the  Jews  wae  Salomo  k«i 
Jehuda  ben  Oebirol  (or  Galnrol,  t.  c,  Gabriel,  in  Arabic^  Abu  Ajjub  Soleiman  ibn  Jalya  ibn 
IijelHnil),  whom  8aL  Hunk  has  discovered  to  be  identical  with  the  philosophy-  whom  tte 
SchcdasUcs  knew  under  the  name  of  Avioebrco  (or  Avioebro]),  as  author  of  tbe  walk  "  Hai 
VUae"  {Udtor  hnjim),  and  whom  the?  regarded  as  an  AraUan  philoeofAer.  Bom  in  IMO 
or  1031  at  Ual^a,  and  educated  at  Saragoaaa,  be  labored  in  the  jeara  103^1069  4r  lOlO  aa 
s  religiaaa  poet,  morality  and  philoaopher.  His  principal  work  was  the  Foiu  TtCoa.  Stima 
Tob,  who  translated  the  most  important  parts  of  it  into  Hebrew,  dsBnea  Uie  general  idea 
which  underlies  the  whole  worii  as  being  contained  in  tbe  doatrine  Ibal  eren  ^dritval  sob- 
■tancea  ate  in  some  sense  material,  the  matter  of  wbidi  Otey  era  fonned  Ijeiag  spiritaal 
natter,  the  substratum  of  their  fbrms  a  sort  of  baaia  into  whid  tbe  form  iliiai  nils  ficsa 
above.  Albertus  Usgous  e^a  (Sitmma  latim  Theol,  L  4,  23),  that  the  woric  aaaibed  (o 
Arioebron  rested  on  tbe  hj'poAieela  that  things  corporeal  aitd  incoiporeal  wei«  of  os*  nat- 
ter {airperaUum  et  inooriwralnnn  ata  vtattriatn  wkhh),  and  Thomas  Aquinas  {QimtaL  it 
Anma,  Art  TI.)  names  him  aa  tbe  author  of  the  dootrine  that  the  soul  and  all  Babrtance^ 
ezoept  Qod,  are  cotopounded  of  matter  and  form.  From  tbe  eitrscls  publitdied  by  Munkit 
appears  how  this  hypothcais  squares  with  the  whole  of  his  phHosoph;,  which  artiae  frtxu 
the  blending  of  Jewish  religious  docCrines  with  Ariatoteliui,  and,  in  ptfticolar,  with  Neo- 
Platooio  philosopliemes.  The  flrat  bo<A  tieata  of  matter  and  foim  in  general  and  of  tfaejr 
dillbrent  kinds ;  tbe  second,  of  matter  aa  that  which  gires  bodj  to  tbe  unirerse  (to  wfaicb  tka 
oategoriea  appl;) ;  the  third,  of  tbo  eiiitence  of  the  {relatival;')  simple  aubatance^  the  middle 
eisences  whiclk  are  said  to  be  contained  in  the  created  Intellect,  and  are  intennediale  be- 
tween Ood,  the  Drat  Caoee,  and  the  material  world;  tbe  IburUi,  of  these  intennediale 
essences  ss  consisting  of  matter  and  form;  the  fifth,  of  matter  and  form  in  the  moat 
general  sense  of  the  twms  or  of  universal  matter  and  universai  tona,  followed  bj  cooaid- 
orations  relative  to  tbe  divine  will,  as  tbe  outcome  of  tbe  divine  wiadom,  throngh  whidi 
being  ia  educed  thim  notbiug;  or  e«  the  middle  term  between  Ood,  the  first  siibtfance,  and 
all  that  conuate  of  matter  and  form,  or,  again,  as  that  source  of  lite  whence  all  fcoas 
emanate.  All  tbe  arguments  of  tbe  author  postulate  the  Platonic  theory  of  the  real  exiat- 
ence  of  all  whtdi  is  thought  bj  means  of  universal  ooncepts.  BverTthing,  argnM  Avioe- 
brm,  that  subaista  falls  under  (be  ooooept  of  subvlatenoa,  therefore  all  things  wbit^  anbaat 
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pMMW  real  lubnatence  in  common  witli  each  oUier;  but  tbia  comTnon  eloment  canttot 
ba  a  fbrin,  linoe  it  is  in  the  ronn  or  aa  object  that  Iti  pecuHaritj  and  diOerence  tTom  other 
objects  coDBiata ;  It  must  therefore  be  matter — matter  in  the  most  general  Benae  [maleria 
vaiveraaUt),  of  which  ccTporeal  and  ei^tual  matter  are  the  two  speciea.  Since  Torm  can 
onij'  have  Its  eiiBlence  in  matter,  the  forma  of  intelligible  Uiinga  muat  poaaesa  some  aort 
of  material  aubatrate  peculiar  to  tbemMlTea.  God.  who  ia  immaterial,  is  called  totm 
oaly  in  an  unnatural  sense,  (It  would  have  been  more  conBLsteDt  either  to  applj  the 
general  theabi  to  Qod,  or  to  ieny  tbe  leperate  eiisteuoe  oT  Ood,  and  to  idontif/  him  with 
the  materia  tmbienalu  or  the  material  aubatance.  The  latter  alternative  waa  cboaen  hf 
David  of  Diuant,  who  waa  probablj  not  unisduenced  hj  tbe  doctrine  of  Avicebnm — and  ts 
modem  timee  aetdn  by  Spinota.)  In  tbe  doctrine  of  the  matter  peculiar  to  idleUigible 
eaBenoei,  Avicebron  fdlows  Flatoy  in  ao  far  bb  the  latter,  aa  Ss  reported  bj  Aristotle, 
ascribed  to  the  ideaa  a  natenal  Bubstratum  (trliich  ascription  waa  the  necessary  conse- 
quence of  their  hypoataalzatlcii),  and  also  Plotinus,  who  onounced  explicitly  the  diitmctioD, 
contained  at  leaat  by  implication  Jn  tho  doctrin*  of  Plato,  of  the  different  kinds  of  tnaltsr. 
(Plotluus,  Smttad.,  n.  4,  4:  "with  the/uifi^^,  form,  there  is  everywhere  necessarily  jtrined 
the  i>^,  matter,  or  the  imaai/itvov,  substrate,  of  whkb  it  is  tbe  fiop^ ;  if  the  sensible 
world,  the  ima^  of  the  unseen  ra'  intelligible  vrorid,  ooDaixts  of  matter  and  form,  there 
must  also  be  a  kind  of  matter  as  well  os  form  in  tbe  archetype.'O  The  Jewish  pbiloeopher 
was  not  acquainted  with  the  wih^b  of  Plotlnua,  but  he  probably  bad  met  some  of  the  Neo- 
Flatonic  writings  In  Arable  translaiions.  Tbese  wiitbgs,  nearly  all  of  which  are  pseudony- 
mous, and  which  after  the  end  of  the  twellth  century  were  known  to  the  Scholaatica  in 
Lathi  transUtioDa,  and  w«re  so  employed  by  them,  were  (according  to  Uunk,  MHanta, 
p.  !40  aeq. ;  Uunk  foUows  in  part  the  authority  of  Mohammed  al  S^ahrestani,  an  AraUan 
tustorian,  who  wrote  of  religioua  and  philoaophioal  sects,  and  died  in  the  year  1 1S3)  tb6 
fidlowing  r 

1)  The  E^menta  Thtelcgiae  of  Proclus. 

i)  Psaido-Bmfiedooki.,  on  the  five  Elements,  and  perhaps  atill  other  works  ascribed  to 
Empedocles,  translations  of  which  liad  been  brought  ftom  the  East  to  Spain,  socm  afW  Iba 
commencement  of  the  tenth  ceutiuy,  by  Hohtunmed  Ibn  AbdaDah  ibn  Mesarrah  of  CordoTa  | 
bi  them  tbe  sndent  natural  philosopher  ia  credited  with  teacbtBg  that  ths  Creator  made  the 
mafePHi  priraa  as  primitive  element ;  ftom  this  emanated  the  Intellect,  and  ttoia  the  Intel- 
led  tbe  Soul;  the  veKetative  loul  waa  the  rind  of  the  animal  aoul,  this  the  rind  of  tbe  ani'nis 
roitonalu,  and  the  latter  again  that  of  the  oui'ma  iiiteUecfuaiu;  tbe  different  indiTidnal  souli 
were  parts  of  the  univeiaal  soul,  while  the  product  of  this  soul  vras  rmtore,  in  which  hate 
reigned,  aa  love  reigned  In  the  univeraal  aonl;  seduced  by  nature,  tbe  individual  souls  hod 
turned  aside  to  the  sensuous  world,  while  for  their  rescue,  purification,  and  recovery  to  tlw 
communion  of  things  intelligible,  tbe  prophetic  s^ririts  went  Ibrth  from  the  anirereal  aouL 

3)  PiKudo-PyOuigoTat,  who  represents  symbolically  the  Creator,  the  IntsDect,  tbe  Soul, 
and  Nature,  by  the  numerical  terms:  Honad,  Duad,  Triad,  and  Tetrad,  or  dislinguishea 
Ihem  as,  1)  unity  before  eternity,  S}  unity  with  elemlty,  3)  unity  after  eternity  and  before 
tine,  and  4)  uni^  in  time, 

4)  PKudo-AritlolWa  Tlifologia,  a  work  which  in  tho  ninth  century  had  already  been 
translated  into  Arabic  and  waa  known  in  a  Latin  translation  to  the  Scholastics.  This  tratiB> 
latioa  was  printed  at  Bmne,  m  15IB,  with  the  title:  Styiimtinimi  pkihai^i  ArittoMit 
Slagyrilat  Buolegiae  tiae  myttka  ph{b»«pJibi  mevndvm  AegypUos,  and  is  reprinted  in  Du 
Val's  complete  edition  of  the  works  of  AHsL;  foUowing  this  translalioD  and  also  the  Arabic 
teit,  llnnk  gives  a  number  of  extracts  from  the  wotk  in  his  Mibrngn,  p.  U9  eei|.  In  this 
weilc  Om  Mao-natonio  Oocizine  of  tbe  flnt  Cause,  (rf  the  InteOeet,  Mid  of  the  pure  Fonna 
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(Idou),  vhidi  are  ID  it,  of  die  world-soul  wich  tlu  tndiridiul  aouli,  and  of  nature  «•  eon- 
priiing  Uui  thtliga  which  arine  and  perish,  ii  dsTeloped,  the  ;mii»tari>lit7  of  Uie  purs  lonus 
oonlajoad  in  the  lolellect  is  Mserted,  on  the  eulhority  or  the  J/elaphj/tici,  irhidi  U  (bcb- 
tiotied  aa  an  earlier  vork  b;  tfae  iune  author,  and  the  theory  ia  combated  that  all  sub- 
•taooea,  with  the  eicepbon  of  the  Deltj,  coDsiat  of  matter  and  form.  Between  the  On* 
and  tbe  Intellecc  Paeudo^Arutotle  Inwrta  the  divine  Word,  the  Logos.  C£  Hunebei^  Hii 
ntohgie  da  Arittettla,  in  the  Reporta  of  Uio  llunlch  Academy  cf  Sciences,  ]86i,  L  1-12. 

6)  Perhaps  the  work  De  Cantit.  which  likewise  oontaina  Keo-Plslanic  doctrines,  tor  Ihe 
most  psrt  In  liural  extracts  Trom  the  hutilutio  ThroU^gica  of  Prochis.  It  i>  a  late  cvfopOs- 
tion  of  thirty-two  metaphyaical  theaes,  and  was  perhaps  not  nude  nnm  oAer  the  time 
of  Ibn  Oeblrol;  poasibly  the  compiier  was  David,  the  Jewish  ccmnieDtatar  (as  AJbettu 
Uagnus  Euppoaea,  who,  bowsTer,  waa  unacquainted  with  the  touiiM  c€  the  ccoipilatia*; 
ThoDMa  raeogidied  a«  soch  source  the  " EUvatio  Theologiea"  of  Procliis,  l>y  whidi  Ins 
iTiHX'''^it  Oioitrfui^,  tiutilatu)  Tkeologiea — perhaps  the  work  of  a  pupil  itf  Prodns — is  to  be 
underttood).  As  s  supposed  work  of  Aristotle  it  waa  translsted  into  Latili,  about  A.  n. 
1150,  by  the  Ardideacon  D<»iinlcus  Qundiaalvi.  with  the  aid  of  JtAanoet  Avendesth  (Itn 
DSTid  T).  a  conTerted  Jew,  and  waa  known  to  the  later  Scholastics  and  used  by  Alanns  ab 
tniiulis  (Alanns  of  Jjlle),  who  dtes  It  aa  "(Aer  de  astatia  purae  hnn'futu."  Tbe  b^ief 
that  it  was  nsed  by  Aristotle  was,  notwithstandii^  the  better  knowledge  of  Albortus  and 
Thomas,  kng  enlerlained  by  many,  and  it  was  printed  in  the  first  Idiin  editiona  of  die 
wotka  of  Aristotle  (Venice,  1496,  and  hi  Tol  YII.  of  the  Lat.  ed.  of  the  works  of  Aristotle 
and  Avorroiia,  Venice,  \6b2).  Analyses  of  its  contents  are  1«  be  found  in  Hanreou's  FkO. 
Seal,  I  284  seq.,  and  in  Vacherot's  Iliet  Cn'lique  de  rkole  iTAtesvmilrit,  III  96  wq.  In  it 
abalract  concepts  are  treated  aa  possessing  real  existence ;  that  which  corresponda  to  the 
man  abatract  concept  is  treated  as  being  the  higher,  earlisr,  and  more  powerful  cause; 
being  U  placed  before  life,  and  Ufe  before  indivldnal  eiiHirnce.  The  Pseudo-PyUiagsreui 
distinction  between  the  highest  form  nf  existence,  which  is  before  etemily,  the  Intellect, 
which  is  with  etemily,  ths  Soul,  which  is  aHer  eternity  luiil  before  time,  and  temporal 
things.  Is  found  also  In  tiiis  work.    Cf.  Henneberg,  Reports,  etc.,  1S63,  pp.  361-388. 

Considerable  as  was  the  influence  of  the  pliilosophy  of  Ibu  Gebirfd  with  a  portioD  of 
tbe  Scholastics  (and,  in  particular,  with  Duns  Scotug),  it  was  correspondingly  small  with 
the  Jews  of  the  period  next  succeeding,  among  whom  only  his  poems  and  ethical  writings 
procured  (br  his  name  any  popularity.  But  the  Arabian  philoanphers  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury seem  not  to  hare  known  of  him  at  all.  Aristotclianism,  which,  in  consequence  of  the 
gradually  Increadng  InHiieoce  of  the  writings  of  Ibn  Sina,  was  making  its  way  among;  the 
llohammedans  and  Jews  in  Spain,  drove  out  the  Neo-Platonic  ideas,  which,  however,  Mon 
found  a  place  of  refugo  in  the  Cabela.  To  this  must  be  added,  that  the  intermediate  posi- 
tion assigned  by  Ibn  Oebirol  to  the  Will,  which  he  ropresented  as  emanating  from  tbe 
divine  Wisdom,  nid  with  standing  the  stress  laid  by  him  in  single  passages  on  tbe  unity  of 
this  wUI  with  Ood,  and  his  attempts  to  conoeive  it  as  an  attribute,  was  of  a  nature  to  give 
offence  to  the  more  rigid  monotheists. 

BahJ*  (or  Babiii»T)  ben  Joseph  composed,  near  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  a  woilt 
on  tbe  "  Duties  of  the  Heart,"  in  which,  commencing  with  a  consideration  of  the  unity  of 
Ood.  he  sketches  out  a  complete  system  of  Jewish  Uorals.  The  author  seeks  to  demon- 
strate, by  reason,  Scripture,  and  tradition,  that  the  performance  of  spiritual  duties  is  not  a 
mere  supererogatory  addition  to  that  piety  which  is  manifested  in  obedience  to  law,  but 
la  the  foundation  of  all  laws. 

Jehuda  ben  Samuel  ha-Lcvi  (bom  about  lOBO,  died  IIBO),  a  celebrated  author  of  rcli- 
gtoua  Bongs,  In  his  work  entitled  Khotari — in  which  the  scenes  of  the  dialogues  are  baaed 
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on  the  (hiatorical)  convertioa  oT  k  Chuar  king  to  Judaiim — eiprasaei  bimeelf  tao^TnUtj 
.  roapecting  the  MohaiaiDedan  sod  Christiau  roligioDB,  but  with  saverit^  respecling  Qraek 
(Aristotelian)  philoBophj,  wliich  denied  that  the  world  had  ■  begiaiuDg  in  time.  He  warni 
his  reader*  not  to  approach  this  pluloaopb^.  He  aeelca,  in  ■  popular  stjle,  to  juitify  ths 
Jewish  law  on  rational  grounds. 

Aa  the  author  or*  "  Mieroconma"  (about  1140),  Josef  Ibn  Zaddelc  should  be  mentioned. 

Abraham  ben  Darid,  of  Toledo,  wrote,  in  the  jear  1160,  in  the  Arabki  language,  ■  work 
called  ''The  Sublime  Faith,"  in  which  he  defenda  the  Aristotelian  philosophj.  but  combata 
Btronglj  the  Neo-Platoaum  of  Ibn  GebiroL  He  davelopa  in  particular  the  doctrine  of  tb* 
freedom  of  the  human  wUL 

Jloaea  Maimonides,  or  Uaimnui  (Hosefa,  eon  or  Uaimun  the  judge),  waa  bom  at  Cor- 
doTs,  Uarch  30,  1135,  and  retired  with  his  father,  on  atcount  of  the  roligioua  compuUIoa 
attempted  bj  the  Ahnohndes,  Srat  to  Fez,  and  then  (IIAB)  by  waj  of  Palestine  to  Egypt^ 
and  lived  in  Fostat  (ancient  Cairo),  where  he  died  Deoember  13,  1304.  Educated  in  the  Aria- 
totelian  philosophy,  and  acquainted  with  Arabic  commentators  (in  particular  with  Abu- 
Bacer;  he  did  not,  on  the  coclrary,  read  the  works  of  AverroSe  until  •  few  yeam 
before  his  death),  he  introduoad  in  hia  Ei^bmatien  of  Ou  Miachnah  (oomposed  11GB-II68) 
and  in  the  fourteen  Boott  of  the  Laa  (1110-llSO)  tj/dematle  order  into  the  Talmud-Con- 
glomerate (whereas  the  hiilorieai  sense  in  him,  as  in  his  contemporaries  generally,  remained 
undeveloped).  Hia  chief  philoaophical  work  (completed  about  A.  D.  1190),  the  "  Guide  ef 
lAa  Dot^hng,"  contains  (according  to  Hunk's  judgment,  Milanga,  p.  486)  nothing  which  in 
philosophical  respocta  was  of  decisive  importance  or  originality,  but  it  contributed  mightily 
toward  bringing  the  Jews  to  the  study  of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  through  which  they 
became  able  to  transmit  to  Christian  Europe  theadcnoe  of  tlie  Arabs,  and  thereby  to  ezerciae 
•  considerable  inSuence  on  tho  Scholastic  philoaopliy.  Uaimouides'  ioAuence  wia  greatest 
on  the  theology  of  ths  Jews.  The  fundamental  idea  in  his  woriis  is  that  the  law  waa 
given  to  the  Jews,  not  merely  to  train  them  to  obedienco,  but  alao  as  a  revelation  of  the 
highest  tniths,  and  that,  therefore,  fidelity  to  the  law  in  action  is  by  no  means  suffitaen^ 
but  [hat  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  is  also  a  religious  duty.  By  this  teaching  he  olTered 
a  powerAil  incitement  to  spocuUlion  in  religious  philosophy,  yet  be  also  contributed  by  his 
eDUDciation  of  definite  articles  of  faith  to  a  narrow  determination  of  Jewish  dogmas, 
although  his  own  investigations  bear  throughout  a  rationalizing  diaracler.  Uaimonidea  b 
no  friend  to  astrological  mysticism :  we  are  only  to  believe  that  which  is  either  attested  bj 
the  senses  or  strictly  demonstrated  by  the  underatanding  or  transmitted  to  us  by  prophet* 
and  godly  men.  In  the  province  of  science,  he  regards  Aristotle  as  the  most  tmatworthj 
leader,  and  only  differs  from  him  when  the  dogma  requires  it,  as,  especially,  in  the  doctrine 
of  the  creation  and  proiideotial  guidance  of  the  world.  Maimonides  holds  Qrmly  to  the  be- 
lief (without  which,  in  his  opinion,  the  doctrines  of  inspiration  and  of  miracles  as  suepensiona 
of  natural  laws  could  not  be  maintained),  that  Qod  called  into  eiiatence  out  of  nothing,  not 
only  the  Ibrm,  but  also  the  matter  of  the  world,  the  pliUosophkal  proofs  to  tho  contrary  not 
appeaHog  to  him  oonclusive.  If  these  proofs  possessed  mathematical  certainty,  it  would  ha 
necessary  to  interpret  those  passages  in  the  Bible  which  appear  to  oppose  them  allngori- 
cally— which  is  now  not  admissible.  Accordingly,  ICaimonides  oondemna  the  hypotheaJs 
of  the  eternity  of  the  world  in  the  Aristotelian  sense,  or  the  doctrine  that  matter  ia  eternal 
ei  inttw,  and  has  always  been  the  substratum  of  an  order  or  form  arising  from  the  tendeticy 
of  all  things  to  become  like  the  eternal  and  divine  Spirit ;  the  Bible,  he  says,  leaches  the 
temporal  ungio  of  the  world.  Less  discordant  with  the  teachings  of  the  Bible,  according 
to  M.,  Is  the  Platonic  theory,  which  he  Interprets  with  the  strictest  exactness  according  to 
(be  literal  sense  of  the  dialogue  Timaam  (wMcli  be  might  have  read  io  an  Arabic  translation). 
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He  uaderBtands  the  theory  aa  sMumiD^  that  matter  U  eternal,  but  that  the  diTinely-csnsed 
order,  b;  the  addition  of  which  to  matter  the  world  was  fomicd,  bad  a  beginning  in  time- 
Yet  he  doea  not  bimBelf  accept  this  thoorj,  but  adhere*  to  the  belier  that  matter  vaa 
created  bj  God.  In  Elhicn,  Uoimonidca  Ufa  apecial  atreat  on  the  ft'eedom  of  tlis  will. 
Every  man  has  complela  freedom,  either  to  enter  npon  the  way  of  goodneaa  and  piety,  or 
to  go  in  the  ways  of  eril  and  wickedness.  Do  not,  says  Haimonides,  allow  tliyself  to  be 
persuaded  by  fools  that  God  predetermines  who  shall  be  righteous  and  who  wicked.  Ha 
who  tins  has  only  himself  to  Uame  for  it,  and  he  can  do  nothing  better  than  sp«edily 
to  diange  his  course.  God's  omnipotence  hut  bestowed  freedom  on  man,  and  his  om- 
niscience foreknowa  man's  choice  without  guiding  it.  "We  should  not  dioose  the  Rood, 
like  children  and  ignorant  people,  from  motives  of  reward  or  punishment,  but  we  shonld 
do  good  for  its  own  sake  and  from  love  to  God;  slill,  retribution  does  await  the  im- 
mortal soul  in  the  future  world.^The  resurrection  of  the  body  is  treated  by  Uaimontdea 
as  being  simply  an  artide  of  fkith,  which  is  not  to  be  oppoeed,  but  which  also  caimot  be 
eiplaiuad. 

The  preaupposition  of  Haimonides  that  there  exists  a  kind  of  knowledge  independent 
of  faith,  to  which,  in  so  far  as  it  possesses  completo  certainty,  the  literal  sengo  of  Strip- 
lure  must  be  sacriOced  by  means  of  allegorical  interpretation,  appeared  to  some  of  the 
Babbis  to  be  an  inadmissible  limiting  of  the  authority  of  the  biblical  revelation ;  it  was  a 
"selling  of  Holy  Scripture  to  the  Greeks,"  or  a  "destroying  of  firm  ground."  Rla  inter- 
pretatioD  of  the  sensuous  represefatationa  of  tho  Godhead  and  of  the  fulure  life,  which  the 
Bible  contains,  and  of  some  of  the  miracles,  and  bis  attempt  to  find  rational  grounds  for 
the  Jewish  laws,  were  regarded  by  tbcm  aa  jeoparJiiiiiig  religion  In  France  ttiorc  were 
fanatics  who  did  not  content  themselves  with  anathemoa,  but  who  claimed  and  obtained 
the  aid  of  Christian  inquisltora  against  tho  detested  hereay.  But  this  very  step,  tliis  trea- 
son committed  against  the  national  spirit  of  tho  Jews,  contributed  materially  to  the 
triumph  of  the  ratiotiallzing  tondenc}'  of  Uuimonidea,  whose  works  soon  obtained  on 
•Jmost  unresisted  autliorily  among  the  Jews,  not  only  of  tho  East,  but  also  of  the  Weat- 
They  were  also  highly  esteemed  by  Arabian  and  Christian  thiakera. 

Among  tho  numerous  Jewish  philosophers,  who  figured  for  the  most  part  as  translaton 
and  coinmentatora  of  Aristotle  and  of  Arabian  disciples  of  Aristotle,  the  moat  ooleworthy 
are,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  Schem  Tob  ben  Joseph  ibn  Falaquera,  the  commentator  of 
the  MbrA  Nebuchim  and  translator  of  the  extracts  from  Ibn  Gebirol's  Fcmnlain  of  Lijt, 
and,  in  the  fourteenth  oentury,  Levi  ben  Gerson  (bom  in  1288,  died  1344),  and  Moses,  the 
son  of  Joshua,  of  Nerbonne,  called  Master  VidaL  The  formepof  Uiese  men  was  a  partisan 
of  the  doctrine  of  Ibn  Roschd.  Ho  adopted  the  Aristotelian  theory  of  the  formation  of  the 
world  by  God  out  of  a  material  substance  previously  existing,  which  substance,  however, 
'as  being  absolutely  formless,  was  nothing,  and  explained  the  immortality  of  the  kouI  as 
consisting  in  its  union  with  the  active  intellect,  in  which  each  soul,  according  to  the  degree 
or  its  perfection,  participnted.  Uoses,  the  ion  of  Joshua,  wrote  the  oommentary  (men- 
tioned above,  p.  421)  on  the  MorA  of  Maimouidea  and  other  oommenlaries  on  the  worb 
of  Arabian  philosopher?,  still  eitaot  in  USS. 

Tho  worlc  in  imitation  of  the  JfuriiA  by  Ahron  ben  Etia,  of  Nicomedia  (a  Karaite  who 
lived  in  tho  fourteenth  century)  and  entitled  the  "Tree  of  Life"  (which  contains  also 
detailed  accounts  respecting  the  religious  and  philosophical  schools  among  the  Arabs),  is  a 
presentation,  on  a  philosophical  basis,  of  the  dogmas  of  Uosaism. 

From  the  flileenth  century  onward  the  renewed  Flatonism  (which  is  to  bo  treated  tit 
hereafter]  exerted  a  certain  influence  on  the  philosophy  of  the  Jews,  as  may  be  seen  In  tbe 
dialogues  oonceming  Love,  by  Leo  the  Hebrew,  the  son  of  Isaac  AbraUuieL 
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SECOND  DIVISION. 

Tbb  Febiod  or  tbb  Fcix  DirTELOPifKNT  xsn  UirrTBasAL  Swat  or 

THE   SdtOLAaTtC    PuiLOBOPBT. 

§  98.  The  mtrodactioQ  of  Aristotle's  Metaphysica,  Phyeica,  Pay- 
chol<^  and  Ethics  of  Aristotle,  and  of  the  partly  Neo-Platonic, 
partly  Aristotelian  writings  of  Arabian  aud  Jewish  philosophers,  led 
to  a  material  extenaioo  and  transformation  of  philosophical  studies 
among  the  Cbriatian  Scholastics.  The  theosophical  doctrine  of  ema- 
nation contained  in  some  of  thoee  worba,  and  eapecially  in  certain 
boohs  which  were  at  first  falsely  attributed  to  Aristotle,  bnt  which 
were  in  feet  the  work  of  Neo-Platonists,  favored,  in  connection  with 
the  doctrines  of  John  Scotus  Erigena,  a  leaning  toward  pantheistic 
doctrines.  Bat  a  powerfal  ecclesiastical  reaction  aoon  took  place, 
which  at  first  threatened  to  operate  not  only  against  these  doctrines, 
bnt  also  against  the  physics'  and  metaphysics  of  Aristotle,  bnt  which 
afterward,  when  the  theiatic  character  of  the  genuine  works  of  Aris- 
totle becune  known,  assisted  liie  doctrine  to  obtain  a  decided  triumph 
and  to  force  the  Platonism  of  the  earlier  Scliolastics,  which  they  de- 
rived irom  Augustine  aud  other  Church  Fathers,  into  the  background. 
The  prevalence  of  the  Aristotelian,  Arabian,  and  Jewish  doctrines  of 
monothekm  in  the  philosophy  of  the  later  Scholaatics  had  for  a  conse- 
quence the  complete  accomplishment  of  the  till  then  imperfect  sepa- 
ration of  natural  from  revealed  theology,  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
in  the  philosophical  justification  of  which  Chnrch  Fathers  and  earlier 
Scbolustics  had  found  the  principal  aim  of  their  philosophical  think- 
ing, being  now  maintained  on  the  ground  of  revelation  alone,  and 
withdrawn,  aa  a  theolc^cal  mystery,  from  the  apbere  of  philoaophieal 
speculation,  while  the  belief  in  the  existence  of  God  wbb  philosophi- 
cally justified  by  Aristotelian  argnmenta.  Through  an  extensive 
appropriation,  and  in  part  also  through  a  modification  of  the  doctrines 
of  Aristotle  to  suit  the  demands  of  the  Church,  the  Scholastic  phi- 
losophy became,  both  materially  and  formally,  for  the  fundamental 
theses  contained  in  the  "  theologia  naturatie,"  and  formally,  for  the 
mysteries  reserved  to  tnere  feith,  the  adequate  instrument  of  eccle- 
siastical theology.     This  it  continued  to  be  until  alter  the  renewal  of 
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NominaliBm,  when  the  Scliolaatic  postulate  of  the  liarmon^  of  the 
Babstance  of  faith  with  reason — wliich  poetttlate,  however,  from  tfae 
time  when  ArtBtotelianiBni  became  dominant,  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tnry,  had  never  been  affirmed  in  its  full  sense,  except  as  applying  to 
the  fundamental  theses  above  mentioned — became  more  and  more 
restricted,  and  was  at  last  altc^ether  rejected. 

Of  th*  iBttedncUoB  of  Uw  ScbcilHlla  (0  th«  kDonledfi  or  the  pbyilal,  mitiphrrit^  ud  mUoiI  v«*ta 
of  Artitatlt  (»rl  duo  U  (taa  wriUagt  of  Did  Anblu  ud  Jswiifa  fsomiHSUUin)  A.  Jwdab  Inat^  Id  hb 
XottooiAca  fHUpm  mr  Figt  tt  ToH^fiu  tf«t  OvdtMtms  laUtui  ifAriMett,  Pul^  ISll,  1.  U,  IMI. 
Brnniui  tnDilmUaii  by  eubr.  Hillt.  1S«I ;  cC  Eenu.  ^KfT,  Pvl^  ItU,  pp.  IM  ud  IM  Hq^  m  icq.  Ob 
Iho  lint  nerptlon  fItiD  ta  IbeM  writing!,  tn  Hurtea,  In  hli  JIM.  EaA,  L  p.  X»l  ••].  1  cC.  alwi,  Hwn«H. 
ZtoBniMed4PaH4il4raiui*iltlO,laaiall*cusartJiitL,Bewttittt,To'Lli,  rutt,iaM.pf. *l1-4tt. 

Ths  quMtioQ  M  to  whea  and  ia  what  way  the  Scholastica  becamo  acquaiDted  witli  tha 
work*  of  Aristotle,  except  the  Orgaium,  has  been  answered  by  th»  inveatigationa  of  Am. 
Jourdain,  who  haa  ahoini  tliat  their  first  Boquvotaiics  with  these  works  waa  Inxio^t 
about  through  the  Arabiana,  but  that  not  long  afterward  the  Greek  text  waa  brooglit  to 
the  West  (particularlj  from  Constaotioople)  and  transUted  directly  into  Latin.  Id  rormer 
times  the  prevalent  (and,  aubstantiallf,  the  correct)  belief  was,  that  the  Latin  tranalatioDS 
had  been  made  from  the  Arabian;  but  in  numeroui  cases  critics  forgot  to  dittingniah  auS- 
aeotlj  between  the  case  of  the  logical  writinga,  which  bad  been  known  earlier,  aod  tb* 
other  writings  of  Aristotle,  and  thej  paid  too  little  attention  to  the  fact  of  tha  padnal 
addition  of  direct  translations  from  tlie  Greek.  Heeren  (in  his  Gach.  da  ^SSadntnu  itr 
dan.  Liu.,  I.  p.  1S3)  fell  into  the  opposite  mistake  of  under-estimating  tha  agency  of  tha 
Arabs.  Buhle  (Lehrb.  der  Geteh.  drr  FhUot.,  V.  p.  !41)  guards  the  proper  mean  bj  direct- 
ing attention  eapeclall;  to  the  dlBerence  between  the  case  of  the  Orf/aaon  and  ilut  uf  the 
other  works,  but  without  investigating  and  commuDicaliag  the  documentarr  proofs  snbse- 
quentl/  {pven  bf  Jourdain.  That  the  Orgmion,  however,  was  not  fully  known  tintiJ  tha 
middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  that  before  that  time  the  Scholastics  were  acquainted 
with  the  CaUg.  and  Aittrpr.,  together  with  the  Jaagog*  and  the  worka  of  fioathius,  wh 
flrat  disoovered  after  Jourdain's  investigations  by  Cousin,  Prantl,  and  other*. 

The  influenoB  of  Arabian  science  was  felt  sporadically  in  the  early  days  of  Chriatiall 
Scholasticism.  Qerbert  in  Spain  had  drawn  upon  it  to  a  certain  ezteot,  although  (aa  B<»- 
dinger  has  aliown  in  hia  work  JJeber  Oerberli  v/iia.  und  poKt.  SItSung,  Marburg,  I8S1)  )>e  did 
not  uoderstaud  the  Arabia  language  (and  probably  not  the  Greek).  Coostuitiaua  A&i- 
canus,  a  monk,  who  lived  about  a.  t>.  1060  and  journeyed  in  the  East,  and  afterward  eaiab- 
liahcd  himself  in  tbo  monastery  of  Monlocasslno,  translated  tnaa  the  Arabic  various,  and 
especislty  medical,  worka,  among  which  were  the  worlcs  oL  Galenus  and  Uippocralss,  by 
which  the  teacbinga  of  William  of  Conches  appear  to  hare  been  loflueiiced.  Soon  after  1 100 
Adelard  of  Bath  made  himself  acquainted  with  some  of  the  performances  of  the  Arab^ 
ttaia  wbich  he  borrowed  several  theses  in  natural  philosophy.  In  IISO,  by  commaiid  of 
Baimund,  tha  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  JohsDnea  Avendeath  (Johannes  ben  David,  Jcdiannes 
Hiapalensis)  tad  Dominicus  GundisaLvi  translated,  from  the  Arabic  through  the  Caatiliou 
into  Latin,  tha  priocipal  worka  of  Aristotle  aod  certain  physical  and  metaphysical  writings 
of  Avicenno,  Algoieli,  and  Alfarabi,  as  also  the  "Fountain  of  life"  of  Avicebron  (Iba 
Gebirol).  The  work  entitled  "De  Otiuii"  (also  called  Decaatu  ecnaEwvin,  De  inltBigaitnt, 
Dt  eut,  Dt  tntHiia  purae  benttalit)  on  which  David  the  Jew  wrote  a  commentary,  and  whicii 
was  a  compilation  of  Neo-PIatonic  theabs,  became  widely  circulated  soon  after  IIGO,  in  a 
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Iditin  traDslatton,  aa  a  work  of  Aristotle,  and  had  an  ImportaDt  inQuenoe  in  detennininf 
the  method  of  Alanus.  The  Theologia  (also  colled  Dt  mrttiore  Atgyftiomm  phOotophia), 
false)]'  ascribed  to  Aristotle,  waa  known  in  a  Latin  tranalation  at  least  u  enrlf  aa  ]  SDO, 
and  perhaps  a^l  earlier.  It  woe  partly  owing  to  Che  existence  and  influence  of  this  iror>c 
that  at  first  Keo- Platonic  doctrines  were  admitltid  among  the  Scholastics  under  the  authority 
or  Ariatotte.  Frobably  this  work,  as  also  (be  Di  Ctauii  and  Avicobron's  Ibiu  Vftae,  were 
{nfluentiiil  in  detormining  the  doctrine  of  Amslrich  of  Bena  (who  seems  only  to  have  Cau^t 
orally)  and  his  pupils,  alfhongh  the  easence  of  his  doctrine  was  undoubtedly  derived  fr<»n 
Scotua  ErigenA  (as  ia  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  reports  of  Henry  of  Ostia—ln  hU'Leeiura 
title  apparatus  n^/er  gtiirtgve  Kbru  decrddtiuni,  printed  in  IK12,  orf  T.  1,  3,  and  copied  bjr 
Tennemaim,  by  K^a□leiI^  and  by  Huber,  in  his  Seotm  Erigenii,  Uunich,  1861,  p.  436  seq. — 
and  of  Hsrtinus  Polonus,  Chrtm.,  IV.,  copied  by  Huber,  p.  431,  and  bj  Eaureau,  PA.  Se., 
L  412).  Soon  after  the  death  of  Amalrich  (which  took  place  in  thej-ear  1206  or  1Z07)  it 
became  known  that  his  heresy  was  not  cooQaed  to  the  proposition  which  he  hod  opcnij 
tsught  and  which  be  bad  finally  been  forced  to  recant,  vix. ;  that  ever;  believer  must 
regard  himself  ss  a  member  of  the  body  of  Christ,  but  that  it  restod  on  a  pantheistic  basil 
■nd  was  connected  irith  the  many-branched  heresy,  which  was  then  threatening  the  eiist- 
ence  of  the  Church  and  with  which  the  "Zbntol  Gotpel"  (composed  about  i.  D.  ISOD  b^ 
Jeachim  of  Flores,  Abbot  nf  Calabria,  and  a  good  Catholic,  of  whom  Emeat  Kenan  treats 
In  the  Ret.  da  devx  Mmdei,  YoL  M,  July,  IBSfi,  pp.  94^143],  and  also  still  later,  mystical 
works  (in  particular,  the  Evansdnm  Saneti  ^lirilut  of  the  lyairiaOi,  composed  by  John 
of  Parma,  who  lived  ISIO'1389}  were  in  many  respects  tainted.  God  the  Father — m 
some  or  (he  Amalricans  tai^ht — becsine  man  in  Abraham,  and  the  Son  became  man  in' 
Girist,  who  had  abrogated  the  Jewish  law.  But  now  the  time  of  the  Holy  Ghost  had  been 
lotroduoed,  who  had  beoome  incarnate  in  themselvea  and  had  abrogated  also  the  institn- 
tiona  and  aacraments  of  the  Church,  and  aubstituted  knowledge  and  love  in  the  place  of 
faith  and  hope.  Not  works,  but  the  will  and  spirit,  are  decisive ;  he  who  ibidea  In  love 
does  not  sin.  This  heresy  was  exterminated  by  flre  and  Imprisonment,  snd  the  study  of 
the  physical  works  of  Aristotle,  in  so  for  as  they  seemed  to  lavor  tlie  heresy,  as  also  of 
the  works  of  Erigena,  was  prohibited  by  ecclesiaatical  decrees.  In  the  year  12CS  the  Pro- 
vincial Council,  BSsetobled  at  Paris  under  the  presidency  of  Peter  of  Gorbell,  Archbishop 
of  Sens,  ordered,  among  other  things,  that  neither  the  books  of  Aristotle  on  nstural  phi> 
losophy,  nor  commentaries  on  the  same,  should  be  read,  whether  publicly  or  secretly,  at 
Paris  (nc«  UM  AriihteUi  dt  natural*  phikitephia  mc  coinnienta  Itganlur  Paritiu  pHbiiet  vtt 
tecrtio).  The  historian  Rigordus,  or  rather  his  continuator,  Guillaulae  le  Breton,  reports 
(inexactly)  that  the  metaphysical  writings  of  Aristotle  (and  it  was  to  thase  that  David  of 
Dinant  really  appealed),  which  had  ahortly  before  been  brought  From  Constantinople  and 
tcsnslated  l^m  Greek  into  Latin,  had  been  burned  and  the  study  of  then  prohibited,  be- 
cause  they  had  given  occasion  to  the  Amalricaii  heresy.  The  continuator  of  the  chronicle 
of  Robert  of  Auierre  says,  not  of  the  ilelapht/aia,  but  of  the  Fkytic*  of  Aristotle  {libH 
AriaMtUa,  qnide  naturaH  phCotopliia  irucripli  itait},  that  the  reading  of  it  was  forbidden  by 
theConncil  (In  1209)  for  three  years;  the  same  is  related  by  C^sariuB  of  Heist  er  bach,  who  onlj  ' 
names  Ubroi  natvrabt.  Prom  this  it  might  aeem  that  in  IS12  the  prohibition  was  removed. 
Tet  in  the  itatutes.of  the  University  of  Paris,  which  were  sanctioned  in  the  year  121S  by 
SobertafCourfOn,  the  papal  legate,  the  study  of  the  Aristotelian  books  on  dialectic,  both  the 
"old"  and  the  "new"  books  (i.e.,  the  parts  of  the  Logic  of  Aristotle  which  were  previously 
known  and  those  4rhicb  first  became  known  about  L  a.  1140)  Is  ordered,  while  the  itudj 
of  the  Korks  of  Aristotle  on  metephyalcs  and  on  natural  philosophy,  aa  also  of  the  com- 
pendia  of  theif  oootenta,  end  of  the  dooMnei  of  David  of  Diuut,  Aualrtoh,  aitd  Uauntitu, 
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tlw  Spaniard  (bj  whom  some  coqjeoture  that  ATerroAi  la  intended,  Uauritius  being  ngmAeA 
aa  a  corrupted  form  of  Uaiiritiua,  a  name  lometimea  given  to  Averroea)  is  rorbidden.  Tfae 
Slika  remained  unprohibited,  but  «iert«d  in  the  following  decade  only  an  inconaidaTsble 
InSuance,  B7  a  buU  of  February  33,  1 3SG,  Fopa  Honoriug  tIL  comnkanded  the  burning 
of  all  copiel  of  the  woric  of  Erigena  entitled  iripl  ffvcuf  /apm/mi.  In  April,  I33I,  Fofo 
Gregory  VL  directed  that  the  &ri  nafuraJo,  Forbidden  by  the  Prorincial  Council  for  a 
apeciHa  reason  (which  reason,  according  to  Boger  Bacon,  was  that  these  books  coDtained 
the  doctrine  of  the  eternity  of  the  world),  ihould  not  be  used  until  they  had  been  eKamined 
and  puriSed  from  all  suspicion  of  error.  From  this  limiting  danse,  and  from  the  fact  that 
at  about  this  same  time  all  the  vorka  of  Aristotle,  including  the  Phyaiee,  began  to  be 
expounded  by  the  most  esteemed  doctors  of  the  Church,  and  that  in  12tl,  at  Paria,  the 
Jletaph.  and  Fhj/i.  were  ofBdally  included  in  the  list  of  subjects  to  be  taught  by  the 
Ibailbu  Artimn,  we  may  inl^r  that  the  Scholastic  theologians  had  learned  gradually  to  dia- 
tinguish  the  genuine  Aristotle  from  the  Platoniilng  expositions  oT  him,  and  had  perceiTed 
that  It  waa  precisely  the  metai^ijsical  basis  of  the  dreaded  heresy,  tuunely,  the  hjpovta- 
■iaing  of  the  universal,  whidi  waa  moat  vigorously  oomlMted  by  Aristotle.  Roger  Bacon 
expressly  testifies  that  the  ecclesiastical  prohibition  remained  'Only  in  force  until  1S31. 
The  doctrine  of  Aristotle  acquired  the  greatest  authority  in  the  following  time,  when  it 
'  was  customary  to  draw  »  parallel  between  him,  as  tha  "jmufvriw  Chri^tl  ni  iidlsniii&iu;" 
with  John  the  Baptist,  aa  the  "praecwior  Chrittt  in  gratuitia."  ■  {How  great  hii  anthority 
was  in  the  latter  portion  of  the  Uiddle  Ages,  is  shown,  among  other  thin^  by  the  litera- 
ture of  the  "  auelortiata  "  or  "  dtda  nolabitia,"  of  which  Prantl  treats  in  the  3ibmng*htr.  At 
MiiuAauT  Akad.  der  Mw.,  186T,  II,  2,  pp.  113-198.)  Even  before  the  judgment  of  the 
Church  had  become  more  favorable,  the  Emperor  Frederick  !L  caused  the  works  of  Aris- 
totle, together  with  Arabian  eommentarios  (especially  those  of  Averroes),  to  be  translated 
into  Latin,  in  Italy,  under  tlie  superintendence  of  Uichnel  Scotiis  ond  Ilennannus  Aleaum- 
BUS,  with  Jewish  aBsistance.  The  whole  body  of  the  works  of  Aristotle  was  at  bond  from 
about  1.  D.  ISID  to  1231!  in  Idtin  tmnslatlons  from  the  Arabic  (Am.  Jourdain,  ReA.  i-nL, 
8dad.,  PariB,  1843,  p.  313).  Subsequently  Robert  Greathoad  and  Albertiis  Magnus,  amoi^ 
Others,  and,  in  particular,  Thomas  Aquinas,  labored  to  secure  purer  texts  founded  on  dii«ct 
translations  from  the  Greek,  while  Thomas  of  Coutimpro,  William  of  Moerheks,  Henry  of 
Brabant  (tlie  latter  in  about  the  year  1311,  and  in  consequence  of  a  request  from  Thomaa 
Aquinas)  and  others,  did  good  service  as  tranglutora. 

While  the  application  of  dialectic  to  theology  had  been  already  in  tha  9rst  period  a 
characteristic  of  Scholastic  philosophy,  it  was  not  until  the  second  period  that  the  dialcctio 
method  of  oiposition,  as  adopted  by  the  Scholastic  philosophers,  reached  its  highest  de- 
velopment. The  means  by  whirh  thin  development  was  attninod,  were  the  study  of  the 
Aristat«liwi  logic  and  metaphysics  and  the  practice  of  Scholastic  disputation.  The  method 
Mnsisled,  first,  in  connecting  the  doctrines  to  bo  exponnded,  with  a  coiniiientsry  ou  eome 
work  chosen  for  the  purpose.  The  contents  of  this  work  were  divided  and  subdivided 
nntil  the  separate  propositions,  of  which  it  was  composed,  were  reached.  Then  tliese 
were  interpreted,  questions  were  raised  with  reference  to  them,  and  (for  the  most  part  in 
strictly  syllogiatlc  form)  the  grounds  for  affirming  and  for  denying  thera  were  presrated. 
Finally  the  dedsion  was  announced,  and  in  case  this  waa  affimetlve,  the  grounds  for  Uio 
negative  were  confuted,  or,  in  the  opposite  case,  the  grounds  for  the  affirmative.  The 
names  of  the  persons  holding  the  various  oplnicms  which  were  discussed,  ,were,  as  a  role, 
not  ^ven.  No  opinions  were  defended  during  this  period,  which  were  altogether  original 
and  were  not  supported  by  some  authority.  (The  tnith  of  this  latter  statMnent,  la  what 
belongs  to  the  province  of  logic,  has  been  demonstrated  in 'detail  by  PrantL) 
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§  99.  AlexBoder  of  Hales  (died  1245)  waa  the  first  Scholastic  who 
was  acquainted  with  the  whole  philosophy  of  Aiiitotle,  and  also  with 
a  part  of  the  Commentaries  of  the  Arabian  pLllosopben,  and  who 
employed  the  same  in  the  aervice  of  Gbnstiao  theology.  He  did  not, 
however  (like  Albertus  Magnus),  treat  systematically  of  the  separate 
branches  of  pliilosophy  as  snch,  but  merely  made  use  in  his  Summa 
Theologias  of  philosophical  doctrines  for  the  demonstration  of  theo- 
logical dogmas.  William  of  Anvei^e,  Bishop  of  Paris  (died  1249), 
defended  the  Platonic  theory  of  ideas  and  the  doctrine  of  the  anbstan- 
tiality  of  the  human  soul  against  Aristotle  and  Arabian  Aristotelians. 
As  a  Christian,  he  identified  the  whole  complex  of  Ideas  with  the 
second  person  of  the  Godhead.  Kobert  Grcathead,  Bishop  of  Lincoln 
(died  1252),  combined  Platonic  with  Aristotelian  doctrines.  3IichaeI 
Scotos  is  of  importance  in  the  history  of  philosophy,  more  as  a 
translator  of  the  works  of  Aristotle  than  as  an  original  snthor. 
The  learned  Yincentias  of  Beanvais  (died  1364),  was  rather  &n  ency- 
clopedist than  a  philosopher.  BonaventDra  (died  12T4),  the  mystical 
philosopher  and  scholar  of  Alexander  of  Hales,  gave  to  the  teachings 
of  Plato  (as  traosformed  by  the  Keo-Platoniste  and  Church  Fathers) 
the  preference  over  those  of  Aristotle,  but  subordinated  all  human 
wisdom  to  divine  inspiration.  There  ia  greater  merit,  according  to 
Bonaventnra,  in  the  fulfillment  of  the  monastic  vows  than  in  com- 
mon morality,  and  the  highest  point  which  the  human  sonl  can 
reach  is  mystical  contemplation,  which  affords  a  foretaste-  of  futore 


Tbaaamma  Unitinai  TTuologtat  of  Alexudar  of  anil*  v»llnt  prlaMUTmlMlaniEt  ttm  u 
KnninWtg  In  WH,  Tasism  ISTt^  aU- 

Tha  Workl  of  WIllluB  at  ADT««ni  vcn  pabltilMd  U  Vul«  In  lUl,  ud  nun  usintdj  ud  oom- 
lOttaly  bf  BlilM  Lcfknii,  mt  Oileui,  In  1914, 

Tha  AimraiHy  at  (ha  alflit  boofci  of  ArlsloUa'i  PAyjrfu,  by  Sobtit  Gnathiad  of  Unaoln,  mi  prlnM 
M  Tulca  In  lUB  ud  lOOO,  ud  it  Pnrli  [n  1(»3;  hli  Comnantvr  an  Oia  AnaL  Poit,  u  Vulsg  HTanl 
tiiBH,  ud  Mt  PhId*  tB  IWT.  Ci:,  oonetRilBi  blm,  SaEohold  Pull,  MuiM^  ero—ttitKm*  Jdam  wn 
Xanh,  Toblngcn  lDnlt.-aa*rift),  iSM. 

MlehH]  Smtnt'i  Suptr  Au4onin  Spimu  wu  printed  at  BukCH  In.ltfO,  ud  at  Vanlaa  In  IWl,  hit  A 
Salt  tt  Luna  it  Stiubnrg  (□  1K%  and  hli  Dt  CliiromaiMa  rapaitadlr  In  tbt  BftHnlh  nntuy. 

Tlncenllai  of  Bnardi'  Sptailum  Quadrvpiai:  Ifatvriilt,  SoetrtnaU,  BUarialt,  Jtaralt,  wu 
pobllihid  u  TsnlH  In  1<H  and  Dttaet  1«H,  tha  ^ptailun  Jfat.  a  Itoe»H*ai*,  Stnat^irg,  MTS,  imI,  irith 
tbf  IHtlor.,  Nnrambarf.  l«St.  Ct,  on  bfin,  ■  vork  pobUibad  Gj'  ChrlatDph  S«lilDucr.  it  rmokfOrl-aa-tht- 
UalB,  IB  K\»,  May  Tofil,  Univ.-Pr^  Fnlbarg,  ISO^  ud  Piull,  OvA.  dir  LefU,  UL  pp.  TT-BS,  Tba 
•Ulmr  arDaMrln*"  wu  compoted,  acoordloE  to  AL  Togel,  ibont  *.!>.  lUC,  tha  "Ulmr  of  Hlatorj''' 
nbonlllM;  tba  "  Ulmr  of  If  onli  ^  wu  notwrlCteB  by  Tls«ntlui,lat  by  i  Lilir  uthnr,  bf  twHO  1810 
ud  int);  tfali  work,  it  Icut,  oootalni  litar  InttrpoliUoBi;  bat  OTon  tha  olHar  pini  ira,  acoirdlDii  to 
Pruitr>  belief  lOttak,  Otr  LoQ,  IIL  IT),  Bat  fr*«  ftom  iBtarpoUlaM  (which  ■«  fftrad  UTVthiliu  la 
IfSS.  of  lb(  fuurtanth  otBtar^r}- 

Tb*  wrltlifi  of  BouTentan  urn  prtntad  it  Strubort  >B  1481,  Bone,  1M8-H,c«l  Amnmlmi 
a;wni,«rf.  A.aPtltlar,Buu»nialFHli,lWI,ita    SuKnml.  oput.  dao  prattKuUtmima!  antOot. 
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nUtwl  Mon.*^.  Ou.  Ja>.HiWa,M*dltlnLT«U^mi,lMB.    ' 


W.  K.  UuU««a(  {AdHflM  H  dM«,  BmIIb,  IStt;  Am.  dJi  DogmaUtr,  Ik  Tlvl  Ah(.  b.  Jfril..  1M^ 
Bod  1.  t,^  W-iai),»d  IfartliuiiiMi  (ffmk.  t(«i  JMK0W  A«<h.  <>h  OnMU  Obmntlt,  IThmJuii. 
IBM)  i  <iC  Lba  pnyar  HMloiii  U  Uia  vbAi  ibon  (p.  n»  ilud  so  Uidlanl  UriUdn. 

Tha  fhniDM  rfteolivtae  of  Aleumdir  of  Hiles — wbo  was  bora  in  tl«  ooaotj-  oT  Glov- 
oratsr,  joiiMd  tUe  Franclacso  OrUer,  aad  itudied  nod  taught  at  ParU,  whera  he  died  in 
134S — !■  a  ajllo^tical  demooMrstlau  of  eccleaiutical  doffmaa,  folknruig,  Lhough  not 
•erTilelj,  b  part  the  SaOenea  it  Hugo  of  St.  Victor,  and  in  part — OMra  Mpeciallj  in  Ita 
■mnguiMDt — ib«  similar  work  bj  PMor  the  Lombard.  Hia  work,  t»weTer,  ia  not  tli* 
flnt  which  bore  the  title  of  a  Samoa  of  theiJogical  dodrinea,  tince  bsTora  him  Smma^t 
had  been  written  b/  Robert  of  lleluii  and  Stephen  Langton,  and,  still  earlier,  VOIiatn  of 
Auzerre  had  composed  an  "  Bxplaitatio  in  fuoiuor  anteniiannn  libmt,"  which  was  printed 
at  an  early  date  at  Paris.  But  while  earlier  Sdudastict  had  known  onlj  the  Logic  of  Aria- 
toda,  and  William  of  Aniem,  Tielding  la  tba  cnwrnaniia  of  the  Church,  had  ignond  the 
^ngtia  and  Metaphyna  (hs  only  meotioiiB,  in  addition  to  the  Logic,  the  EUaa  of  Ariatotle), 
Alezuider  of  Bale*  flrat  u«»d  the  entire  philoaophj  of  Aristotle  as  an  anxiliarj  of  tbeolegj' 
in  bis,  for  the  nat,  strictly  orthodox  and  papall]'  recommended  CammaUay.  Of  the  Ara- 
bians, ha  Dotioas,  in  particular,  ATicenna,  and  rarely  Averroet.  Alezander  of  Halea  is  a 
Baalist.  Yet  he  regards  the  IWDervaUxABit  ren  as  being  In  tlie  mind  of  Ood:  "hiiiiiJim 
tnteSigibUaM  mtaeupaBii  Flato  ipaom  ratimtm  (onpilenulni,  qvafteit  Dau  mtatAaA."  Tber 
do  not  exist  as  independent  easeacea  apart  from  Qod.  They  conatitute  tha  causa  atmpiarit 
of  things;  jet  they  are  not  distinct  from  the  ctnwt  tffieienM,  but  aiv  identical  with  it  in 
Ood.  The  UnivrrMaU  in  re  ia  the  form  of  thin^  (aa  Alexander  asatunes  in  agraemmt  with 
Qilbert  da  la  Porr^).  Alexander's  pupils  honored  him  with  tha  title  of  Dacter  Imfrag^ 
Ulif.  The  Summa  waa  floiahed  after  hia  death  by  hia  acholara,  about  a.  n.  1252.  Alex- 
ander of  Alaiandria,  who  likewise  belonged  to  the  Franciacan  Order,  wrote  the  Olottat  lo 
the  Aristotelian  Mtlapki/jita,  wbidi  wer«  printed  at  Tenioe  in  I&73,  and  v 
aacribed  lo  Alexander  of  Hnles.  A  pupil  of  Alexander  of  Hales,  and  Ida  ai 
Francisoan  i^ir  of  InstnicUoa  at  Paris,  waa  John  of  Bochella,  who  gare  special  attvntiMt 
lo  psycbolc^. 

William  of  AiiTergne,  bom  at  AurQlac,  teacher  of  theology  at  Paria  and  Biahop  of 
Paria  frou  I3S8  onward  (died  in  1343),  wrote  works  entitled  Dt  Vn^ierio  and  Ite  JmsM, 
which  were  based  in  large  measure  on  Ariatode,  to  whom,  howeTer,  he  only  conceded 
such  authority  as  was  consistent  with  tha  truth  of  ecclesiastical  dogma.  He  also  teteis 
frequently,  though  for  the  meat  part  only  for  the  purpose  of  combating  them,  to  the  doc- 
trinea  of  AUarabi,  Arieenna,  AlgaieL  Avicebroo,  Arerroes,  and  others.  In  his  idedogr 
■nd  cosmologj  William  ofAuvergne  foUowR  Plato,  whom,  howerer,  he  knew  only  through 
Uie  TVmfinti  and  Fhatila,  Just  as  we  are  forced,  on  the  ground  of  certain  aense-perceptions, 
lo  beliere  in  the  existence  of  material  objects,  as  perceived  by  ua  through  the  senaea,  so 
must  we,  in  Tiew  of  tha  facts  of  Intellectual  cognition,  recognize  the  eiistancs  of  intelligible 
objects,  which  are  reflected  in  our  intellects  {Dt  Unic.,  II.  H).  The  "archetypal  worU" 
(nuuufoi  aTcheti/pvt)  is  God's  Son  and  true  Ood  (J)t  Vniv.,  IL  11).  Id  order  to  know  tba 
intelligible,  there  ia  no  need  of  an  active  Intellect  eilarnol  to  us  and  aepaiKted  tmrn  oar 
souls.  Our  Intelleot*  belong  to  out  souls ;  snd  the  latter  exist  independently  of  the  body, 
as  separate  substances,  having  need  of  the  body  aa  an  instrument  for  the  exercise  of  eea- 
anal  functiona,  but  by  no  means  as  a  condition  of  their  existence ;  the  soul  is  related  to  Ita 
body,  as  the  citbara-player  to  hia  dthem  {De  Anina,  V,  23). 

Robert  Qreathaad  (Robertu*  Cainto,  Orossetette),  bom  at  Strodfaroolc,  hi  the  coosty  cf 
Suffolk,  educatad  at  Oxford  and  Faiis,  for  a  time  Chancellor  of  th»  Vnlvenity  of  Oxford, 
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iDlJmatelj  9oniieqted  with  the  TruiciBcaiis,  Kod  ^  Tioleot  opponent  oT  tlu  Tope,  died  ia 
1ZS3  while  Bishop  of  Liacoln.  Be  wrote  commeataries  on  variouB  works  of  Arutotle  and 
also  on  the  mystical  Theology  oC  Pseudo-DioDyaiuK.  He  diltinguiihes  three  kinds  of 
form ;  I)  form  immBiient  in  matter,  which  the  PhyBidst  consideri;  2)  that  form  whidi  ia 
■IiBtnicted  bj  the  underatandmg  and  ia  considered  hj  the  mstheioiticiai] ;  and  3)  immaterial 
form,  whldi  the  metaphjsician  considers.  Amoag  the  forma  which  are  in  themselTeS 
immaterial  and  not  simply  ecparsled  la  reflection  fiom  matter,  ha  reckotit,  beside  Ood  and 
the  Soul,  tfa«  Platonic  Ideaa. 

Michael  Sootus  (bom  in  1190),  who  translated  the  A  Cb^  and  De  Artima  of  Aristotle^ 
together  with  the  Commentaries  of  Averroes  and  others,  was  r^arded  as  a  learned  but 
heterodox  philosot^er.  He  wrote  on  astrology  and  alchemy,  but  bis  piincipel  merit  lay  la 
his  trauslatioas. 

Tincentius  of  Beauvals,  a  DoQunieju  and  teacher  of  Uie  son  of  Saint  Louis,  contnbated 
materially,  by  his  comprehensive,  compiled  work,  in  whidi  he  touched,  uoong  other  lab- 
jects,  apOD  philosophy,  to  the  furtherance  of  «DC]'clopedla(d  atDdies  in  the  Uiddle  Agei. 
He  often  dtes  Albertos  llagnus,  and  sometimes  even  Thomsa. 

John  Ftdanza,  bom  at  Balneor^um  (Bagnar^  in  Tuscany)  in  the  year  ISIl,  was  inr- 
named  fionaventura  hy  Saint  Francis  oF  Aasiai,  the  founder  of  the  Franciscan  Order,  wha 
{lerfonned  on  him  a  miraculous  cure  in  his  youth,  and  became  in  his  twenty-second  yeaf 
a  Frandscan  and  afterward  (126G)  the  General  of  the  Order.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Alexander 
ofHalei  fhnn  1243  to  IMG,  then  of  John  of  Rodielle,  and,  ft«m  1353  on,  the  suocesaor  of 
the  latter  in  the  professorial  chair.  He  died  in  12T4,  and  was  caooniied  in  14B2.  W» 
revering  admirers  named  him  "  Lactsr  Ser^kiu."  Bonaventura  developed  further  tba 
mystical  doctrine  begun  by  Bernard  of  Clairraux  on  the  bsais  furnished  bj  Dlonyaiua 
Areopagita,  and  continued  by  Hugo  and  Richard  of  St.  Victor  and  othera.  He  wsa  soma- 
-what  affacted  by  the  influence  of  Aristotelian  ism,  but,  after  the  manner  of  the  earlier 
SchoUstlea,  In  all  questions  which  rose  above  mere  dialectic,  followed  by  preArenea 
Plato  in  the  sense  in  which  the  latter  was  then  understood,  i.  c,  ss  Interpreted  by  Augua- 
tine.  Bonaventura  affirms  that,  according  to  Plato,  God  was  not  only  the  beginning  and 
end  of  all  Uungs,  but  also  their  archetypal  ground  (raUt  exetnplariii;  but  this  latter  doo 
trtna,  he  adds,  waa  disputed  by  Aristotle  with  srguments  poasaasing  no  force.  (Thia 
Judgment  indicates  that  Bonaventura  falsely  identiSed  the  tiieory  of  the  liypoatatical 
nature  of  the  Ideas — which  Aristotle  disputed — with  the  doctrine  of  their  existence  in 
God,  which  latter  doctrine,  however,  was  flrst  advanced  several  centuries  later  by  Fhilo^ 
whoae  point  of  departure  was  the  Jewish  conoeption  of  God,  and  by  the  Neo-Flatonista 
and  CbriiUao  phnosophera,  who  arrived  at  it  by  a  theological  transfonnstion  of  the  theory 
«f  ideaa.)  Bonaventura  adds,  tbrther,  that  &om  this  error  of  Aristotle  aroaa  another,  that, 
namdj,  of  ascritdng  to  Ood  no  providential  care  of  earthly  things,  since  he  had  not  in  him- 
eelf  the  "  ideas,"  by  which  he  could  be  cognUini  of  them  (whence  it  appears  that  Bona. 
ventuni  conceived  the  Platonic  idess,  which  Aristotle  opposed,  as  thoughts  of  the  divhw 
mind).  Further,  Bonaventura  censures  the  blindoesa  of  Aristotle  in  hofcUi^  tba  world  to 
be  eternal  and  In  opimsing  Plato,  who,  conformably  to  truth,  aa^gned  a  beginning  to  Ih* 
world  and  to  time.  But  sll  human  wisdom,  even  that  of  Plato,  appears  to  bim  as  folly  in 
comparison  with  mysUcal  illumiDation.  Aa  regarda  hia  ethical  doctrine,  especial  importanea 
belongs  to  Bonaventura'a  defence  of  the  genuine  Christian  character  of  the  monastic  prin> 
ciple  of  poverty,  and  of  mendicancy  as  a  means  of  obtuning  the  necesssriet  of  life — a 
principle  on  wbi«fa  the  Frsndscana,  more  than  any  other  order  of  monks,  laid  itnsa.  Ttit 
(Aristotelian)  ethical  principle  of  the  right  mean  between  the  too  mudt  and  the  too  little 
ia  valid,  he  says,  only  in  conunoo  life;  but  that  type. of  life  which  la  ordered  acoording  to 
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the  coohmIi  of  tba  Qoapel,  Qib  n(a  luptnrogaliimu,  to  wbidi  porertj  and  diasti^  InlODS. 
la  of  ■  tuglier  order.  BonsTentur*  doea  not  bold  every  Chhatuui  to  te  bound  to  the  iniii>- 
tloD  of  Christ  in  all  thioga,  but  diaiinguiahea  three  atages  of  Christian  perfection:  the 
obaerTanc*  of  the  requirementa  of  the  law,  the  fulfillment  of  the  apiritual  counaela  of  the 
Gospel  and  the  enjoyment  of  eternal  happineai  In  contemplation,  and  he  i«g«nli  tba 
attainment  of  the  higher  ategea  as  reaerred  to  asoetio.  The  n jsticsl  work  of  Bodbtcb- 
tnra,  antitlsd  Selihquium,  a  dialogue  between  man  and  hia  soul,  is  m  imitation  of  Hugo, 
and  the  JKwrw«m  maiM)  in  Dmm,  in  imiution  of  Richard  of  SL  Victor;  in  hin  JUito- 
HoHt  at  Ois  L^  t/  Jtmit,  written  in  a  sljle  at  once  popnlai  and  mjatical,  BoDaTeabin 
fiillowa  more  eapadall;  Bertnud. 

§  100.  Albert  of  Bollstfldt,  born  at  Lftoingen  id  Swabio,  in  the  jear 
1193,  educated  at  Parii  and  Padua,  a  Dominican  teacher  at  Paris 
and  Cologne,  and  irom  1260  to  1S62  Biabop  of  K^eDebnrg,  died  at 
Cologne  1280,  and  was  called,  on  acconnt  of  his  extensive  learning 
and  great  talent  as  an  instructor, "  the  Great "  (Albertos  UagDUs) 
and  "  Jhdor  Vnivertalit"  He  was  the  first  Scholastic  who  repro- 
duced the  whole  philoBophy  of  Aristotle  in  systematic  order,  vith 
constant  reference  to  the  Arabic  commentators,  and  who  remodeled 
it  to  meet  the  requirements  of  ecclesiastical  dogma.  Tlie  Platoniara 
and  Neo-Piatonifiiti,  which  in  the  earlier  periods  of  Scbolasticism  had 
been  predominant  in  all  those  parts  of  philosophy  which  went  beyond 
I(^c  (so  far  as  these  were  at  all  cultivated  at  that  time),  were  not 
indeed  wholly  removed  from  them  by  Albert.  On  the  contrary,  tbey 
exercised  a  not  inconsiderable  influence  on  his  own  phUosopbieal 
speculations,  but  through  the  greater  influence  of  the  Aristotelian 
order  of  ideas  were  forced  into  the  background.  Albert  was  ac- 
quainted with  a  number  of  Platonic  and  Neo-Platonic  writings ;  all 
of  the  works  of  Aristotle  were  accessible  to  him  in  Latin  tranalatioas 
ttow.  the  Arabic,  and  a  few  of  them  in  trandations  from  the  Greek. 
In  a  series  of  works,  consisting  of  commentaries  on  the  worb  of 
Aristotle  and  paraphrases  of  the  same,  Albert  set  forth  the  doctrines 
of  Aristotle,  as  modified  to  meet  the  views  of  the  Cliurch.  The  uni- 
versal exists,  according  to  him,  in  a  threefold  sense :  1)  as  unttwrrab 
ante  reni,  in  the  mind  of  God,  according  to  the  Neo-Platonic  and 
Augnstinian  teaching,  2)  as  univeraale  in  re,  according  to  the  doc- 
trine of  Aristotle;  and  8)  as  univeraale  post  rem,  by  which  Albert 
understands  the  sabjective  concept,  in  which  alone  Kominaliam  and 
Conceptnalism  had  admitted  the  existence  of  the  universal.  In 
specdlatire  theol<^  Albert  separates  strictly,  in  all  cases,  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity  and  the  dogmas  connected  with  it  from  rational 
or  philosophical  theol<^,  in  which  particular  he  was  followed  by 
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Thomas.  He  tangbt,  in  ^pvement  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Church, 
that  the  creatioa  of  the  world  was  an  act  in  time,  rejecting  the  Arift- 
totelian  theory  of  the  etenial  BobBisteiice  of  the  world.  In  psychology, 
his  moet  important  modification  of  the  Aristotelian  teaching  waa  bis 
uniting  of  the  lower  psychical  faculties  with  that  snbetance  separate 
from  the  body  which  Arifltotle  termed  the  Nous,  bodily  organs  being 
Docessary,  according  to  Albert,  not  to  the  existence  of  these  faculties, 
bat  only  to  their  activity  in  the  earthly  life.  The  Ethics  of  Albert 
rests  on  the  principle  of  the  freedom  of  the  will.  With  the  cardinal 
virtues  of  the  ancients  he  combines  the  Christian  virtues,  as  virtnee 
of  equal  rank. 

Hm  Wwfca  ot  AlbtTtm  IlifDU  ven  pnbltihed  In  tvcDtj^o*  Mia  Talnnet  bf  ^tr-  Junmj,  IjeuMt 
IWI,  hl>  F%^  ud  M1apk„  Tenio,  131S,  jw  M.  Ani.  Omarim,  If  OmIo,  a,  Ul>.  Of  him  trwt  Ra- 
datphst  NovlDmicuiili  (J>4  FOu  Ai^  Jfomk,  Colagiie,  1^)  ud  otlMn,  md,  In  ncn  mmt  tloH^ 
JOHfelm  Bl(lurt  lAlbtrtiit  Jfafniu,  m<i>  Ltitit  tmd  tbu  VUtiuelqfl,  Btftatbaig,  IMT)  ud  nibni;  dl 
F,  J.  no  Blu»,  IMt  alU  UiUrtnMI  XIU*,  Part  I^  I«U-1d  whisb  wort,  uKxig  oOiar  tbliip.  ■  blofimplir 
arAlb.lteiintaIii(d— ud  IL  Jcwl,  Bom  YtrluUtnim  AattrTi  d.  Q.  mi  Mott  MiAninitdf,  Bnilu.  ISM 
(sC  tboTt,  ad  I  VC);  Hu«ber(.  Zir  Mrtt<uil»iUltln  dm  JtXrMiuM  WHi  Alb.  M.  (ef.  ibori,  p.  401]; 
Prutl.  ffwA  dtr  Liv,  IIU  B9-107.  Albcn'i  botulal  wcrk  bu  bHn  pnbllibcd  bj  Juhb:  AOnrlt 
Matui  d*  HftabUOut  Ubr*  ipten,  KItleHiu  nattovUi  pan  XVIU. :  idMoiuni  aitioam  ab  Aiua«> 
Jby    eoiHftamal>*tMtCarebaJtmtii,&tA\ii,\M.    [O.  iTAMlUr.^eirt  I*  Ctok^  P*rl^ino.-IV.] 

The  j«ax  of  Albert's  birth  mit,  tccordiog:  to  th«  more  probable  authority,  1198; 
others  regard  it  u  HOB.  At  Padua  Albert  studied  philosophj,  mathamatics,  and  medi- 
dns,  and  there,  in  the  year  1231,  be  wu  ioduced  by  Jordanus  the  Saion  to  Joid  Ihe 
Domiikksn  Order,  after  which  he  pursued  his  studies  hi  theology  at  Bologna,  fiegio- 
Ding  in  the  year  1229,  be  (aught  phOosophy  during-  a  series  of  years  at  Cologne  and 
other  placet.  In  IS1&  he  began  to  teach  at  Paris,  whence  h«  aubaequently  returned  U> 
Cologne  as  a  teacher  of  philoBO|diy  and  theolc^.  To  the  latter  place,  though  repeatedly 
called  away  to  fill  rarious  ecclesiaBtica!  ofllcea,  he  always  returned  anew  to  hii  studies  and 
his  professorial  occupationa.  Ho  died  at  Cologne  November  SG,  1380.  Albert  is  said  to 
hare  developed  slowly  in  his  youth,  aod  ia  his  old  age  Co  have  BuDTered  from  impaired 
feculties  \"  ABiertaa  ex  lainafactat  ett phSotaphus  et  ex phOoiapha  anmu"y.  Familiar  aa  he 
waa  with  the  Aristotelian  doctrine,  the  historical  oourse  of  derelopment  of  Greek  FAiloBO. 
phy  in  general  remained  unknown  to  him.  He  identiSes  Zeno  the  Kleatlc  with  the 
founder  of  Stoicism,  calls  Plato  and  Speusippiis  Stoics,  snd  the  bin.  In  knowledge  of 
natural  science  ha  was  distinguished  above  the  moit  of  his  contemporsries.  His  works 
give  evidence  of  bis  very  extensive  erudition ;  yet  he  often  Ibils  in  power  to  control  the 
results  of  his  wide-spread  investigationa.  In  the  spirit  of  syiCenx,  in  critical  Insight  and 
deomess  of  thought,  his  pupil,  Thomas  Aquinas,  was  far  superior  to  him.  In  Com- 
menlaries  on  Pseudo-Dionysiua  and  in  Minor  works  {Dt  adluurerulo  Dea,  etc)  Albert  trod 
also  the  ground  of  Mysticism. 

In  the  interpretation  and  presentsUen  of  the  doctrines  of  Aristotle^  Albert  follows 
principally  Avicenna.  He  menUons  Averrois  more  rarely,  and  generally  only  for  the 
pnrposa  of  opposing  him;  still,  be  fallows  him  occasionally,  espeoislly  In  his  commentary 
on  the  .De  Ootlo.  In  many  particulars  he  follows  Uaimouides,  ss  one  less  removed  than 
the  Aratuao  philosophers  from  ecclesiastical  orthodoxy,  especially  hi  disputing  against  the 
argusMDta  for  the  el«nilty  of  the  world. 
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Whfle  Aiuelni  of  OMtteHnrr  appUn  bis  principle  "Ondo,  af  (xdeOigam," 
the  mystery  of  the  Tiinitj  mod  the  mjiteiy  of  the  incuiution  IJai  the  Ow  ttetm  ham9y\, 
Albert,  while  narchiDg  conatmUf  for  ratioiiAl  u^umccta  in  nipport  of  the  articte*  of 
faith,  and  for  the  rortiOcatioD  of  believerB,  the  direction  of  the  ignonuit,  and  the  refutatioa 
of  the  unbelieving,  ;et  excludes  the  apecificelly  biblical  end  Christian  doctrines  of  rcTcUtka 
fttnn  the  sphere  of  things  knowsUe  b^  the  light  of  reauon  {Svnma  ThaO.,  Opf^  ToL  XVO. 
p.  • :  d  <z  htmint  qufdan  amaohiraJt  aon  daroAir  ad  idtntiam  ft-mtlaftt  d  imi  m  mi>  tiamit  4 
TMmrecUfit).  Be  asserti  (p.  SI)  ■■  a  reason  for  this,  that  the  htunan  soal  has  power  onlj 
to  know  that,  the  principles  of  which  it  has  in  itself  (ontma  taim  hamaaa  millimt  rd  aedfi 
tdmHam  nin  tHuiti  aijvt  pri-ta^a  habtt  apod  m  iptam),  and  since  It  finds  itself  to  be  a 
Bimple  essence,  containing  no  trinitj^  of  persons,  ft  cannot  conceiTS  of  th*  Godhead  as 
tri-p«TSODBl,  except  u  lllnmlned  hf  the  Ii{^  of  grace  (afn  aUjiia  g 
atUorU  btmiiiU  nbUmtta  rU  mtitna).  Still  Albert  does  not  repudiate  the  A 
ttaat  natural  things  contain  an  image  of  the  Trinity. 

loglo  is  deflned  hf  Albert  {Opp.,  I.  p.  G)  m  a  specnlatlTe 
fW>m  the  booim  to  the  knowledge  of  the  unknown  {impiaiiia  ec 
d  ptr  quSt  daiaulur  ptr  nolun  ad  igiieti  tiotitiam).  He  divides  it  into  the  doctrine  of  S- 
cnnplean,  or  uoeomlilned  elements,  in  regard  to  which  it  Is  possible  onlj  to  inquiie  aAv 
the  essence,  which  is  denoted  bj  their  deSnitioQ,  and  of  fwmpJEza,  or  ootnbinatkiDa  of  thest 
elements.  In  connection  with  whiid)  the  different  modes  of  hferring  sre  treated  of.  JTi 
lotopUa  prima  or  Uetaphysics  treats  of  that  which  ii,  as  inch,  according  to  tta  nnit 
vnlversal  predicates,  as  whicli  Albert  designates,  in  particular,  unity,  reality,  and  goodiMis 
(jtiodKbd  ow  ed  imunt,  cemm,  boman,  Opp.,  XVll.  p.  16S).  Albert  sfflrms  the  realitj  id 
the  uniTsrsal,  because,  If  the  universal  were  not  real,  it  could  not  with  truth  b»  prBdicstad 
of  real  ot^eets.  It  could  not  be  known  if  it  did  not  eitst  in  resli^;  It  does  exist  as 
farm,  for  in  its  form  lies  the  entire  being  of  an  object  latere  are  thme  (dasaes  tii  foms, 
and  hence  three  modes  of  eitstence  of  the  universal ;  1)  b^an  the  individnsla,  in  tte 
divine  mind,  !)  in  the  individuals,  ss  the  one  In  the  manj,  and  3)  afler  the  iadiridasl^ 
u  a  result  of  sbetrKitioD,  performed  by  ue  in  thought  {De  Natnratt  Ongiaa  Aaima  IV, 
I,  I ;  d  tune  nauUant  tria  fiirmamm  fenera :  n»m  gnidaa  ante  rem  nulns,  fimf  «1  amm 
formahva  ;  oliud  anbm  oi  ipsunt  genus  jbrmamni,  juas  ^fludiuad  iii  materia ,-  fi  i  iimm  avfea 
sd  gaaus  formamm,  qtmd  obah-aKeiUe  inteileeta  eeparaltir  a  rebue). 

nia  unirersal  per  w  is  an  eternal  emanation  (yom  the  itiTine  intelligence.  It  does  not 
exist  Independently  out  of  the  divine  mind.  The  fonn  present  in  msterisl  thii^a,  con- 
ridered  as  the  end  of  development  (jbtie  generalianu  vel  eempotithnit  mtdmtfas  AmArsiat 
m  matena\  is  termed  by  Albert  th^  reality  (octtw),  bat  considered  at  indvding  llie  hD 
being  of  the  ot^  (Mint  esw  rei),  it  ts  termed  their  quiddity  (TuMdiliu).  Tim  priadtde  of 
Individuation  is  to  be  sought  in  matter,  fn  so  fkr  as  this  is  the  besrer  or  sobatratum  (sai- 
JeduBt,  hroai/iemr)  of  forms.  The  particular  form  of  each  ol^ect  depends  on  the  nston 
and  cspsdty  of  the  mattar  of  whhdi  it  is  composed  (Atd.,  I.  1).  Uatter  oontaina  in  itastf 
fbrm  potentisUy  (pelaiMa,  it  eontsbis  the  pelaOitt  innhtatioili*  fOmute,  jSsnMn  TtmaL,  JL 
1.  4).  MateHal  getienHion  er  development  is  s  process  whose  products  are  ednoed  fran 
matter  (edad  e  moferta)  through  the  agency  of  an  actually  exiatiiig  cause.  Tarie^  in 
msterlal  eoastltiitiimii  not  the  cause  but  the  result  of  diversity  of  form  (P1^  Yin.  1,13); 
hat  all  individual  plurality  depends  on  the  diviaioa  of  matter  (in  Jhk^k^  XL.  1 :  mH^ 
vdhenint  mnUttuio  JU  «nM&  jwr  dwtrinwnt  maferHu).  The  matter  of  whidi  sny  iediTidDsl 
abject  (f^ie  oftjtrid)  eon^sts,  is  limited  and  distinguished  by  individuating  aoctd<«its  (fcrad 
MBfti  d  sfJrMta  weidottBiu  fadMAMBlihu).  Thepsrticalar  isndda)i(u>prniM,tfaenniTvssl 
b  irtJtaiMfl  imwiJa.    Tbe  ptwrional  denomination  in  AnMolle  of  (be  nidvsnsl  m  a>  kSwl 
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of  mfltUr — which  langiuge  it  is  difficult  to  ncondie  with  the  doctrine  that  it  ia  tlie  form 
of  a  thing  which  constilutea  iCi  euence—^!!  explained  hj  Albert  (In  &  maimer  aunilar  to 
that  In  which  ATicoDoa  eiplaini  it)  bj  the  distinctioa  or  this  matter,  which  il  k>  called 
onlj  la  virtue  of  a  logical  uauge,  from  real  matter;  he  holds  bat  to  the  propoaitiotl,  that 
the  existence  of  the  utiivorsal  is  formal  and  not  maleriat  {De  Intetleetu  et  IntcUif&ili.  L  3.  3: 
ate  ttQtnrioZe  ett  farmae  et  non  tnatcrfae).  The  nnivcraal  is  an  eaaence  fitted  to  giTe  being 
to  a  plurality  of  objects  [tnenUae  opAi  dare  midlu  ette.  Per  hanc  t^t-luditum  univertak  at 
fa  re  erfra).    But  iU  onSy  actual  exlttenca  ia  In  the  intellect. 

Albert  teaches,  with  Ariatotle,  that  thoae  effecta  wliicli  are  lost  in  the  order  of  realitj 
are  flrat  in  the  order  or  our  knowledge,  and  constitute  Ita  jKutit  of  departure  (Ibe  poataiora 
•re  priora  quoad  not,  Samma  TheoL,  I.  1,  G).  From  the  experimental  knowledge  of  nature 
we  must  rise  to  the  knowledge  of  God  aa  tlie  author  of  nature,  and  from  the  experience 
of  grace  we  ascend  to  the  comprehension  of  the  grounds  of  faith  {fida  ex  potterior^nu 
erediti  quaen't  intelUctttnt).  It  la  not  the  ontologicel,  but  the  cosmological  argument,  which 
makea  us  certain  of  God's  ezistoDce.  God  Is  not  full;  comprehensible  to  us,  because  the 
Unite  is  not  able  to  grasp  the  tnBDite,  jet  he  Is  not  altogether  beyond  our  knowledge;  our 
tntellecta  are,  as  it  were,  touched  b;  a  ray  of  his  light,  and  through  this  ccmtact  we  are 
broughtinto  communion  with  him  {lb.,  L  3,  13).  God  is  the  universallj  active  inletlect, 
which  is  constant!/  emitting  mteDIgenoM  ttom  itself  (Oe  Caia.  el  lYocr.  Umv^  t.  1 :  pri- 
fliun  prCne^vm  at  ijtd^fieienlBr  fluau,  quo  inteUeetui  vnivmaliier  agcttM  iadeiinmler  e>t 
mUmgentiat  emitteta).  God  Is  simple,  but  he  ia  not  for  this  reaaon  (bb  held  bf  David  of 
Dissnt)  to  be  regarded  as  that  which  is  most  uidversal,  and  identilled  with  the  malenia 
wuttrtaHi;  ftn-  simple  aubalances  are  dlatingniahed  fhim  each  other  bj  thema^TH  and  not 
by  constitutive  differences.  Nothing  can  belong  in  common  to  God  and  his  creatures,  and 
hence  past  and  future  etemitj  cannot  belong  to  both.  The  world  was  not  created  out  ofa 
pre-eiistiDg  matter — for  God  would  be  a  being  having  need  of  something,  if  his  wording 
presupposed  an  already  existing  matter — but  out  of  uothii^.  l^e  moat  have  had  a 
beginning,  otherwise  it  would  never  have  reached  the  preaent  instant  (Aunma  Thtol.,  XL 
1,  3).  Creation  is  a  miracle,  and  cannot  be  comprehended  bj  the  natural  reason,  whence 
tbe  philoaophers  never  advance  beyobd  the  principle,  ex  nihiio  nAU  fit,  which  ia  applicable 
only  to  secondary  causes  and  not  to  the  first  cause,  and  ia-of  authority  only  in  [Aysica,  and 
not  in  theology  (Summa  di  Cnaiuria,  T.  1,  1 ;  Banana  TheoL,  II.  1,  i). 

Only  that  whose  eiiatence  is  vlf-derived  lias  by  Its  very  nature  elemal  being;  •very 
creature  is  derived  from  nothing,  and  would  therefore  perish,  if  not  npheld  by  the 
eternal  essence  of  God  {Summa  Thml,  II.  I,  3).  By  virtue  of  ita  community  with  God, 
every  human  soul  is  an  heir  of  immortality.  The  active  Intellect  Is  a  part  of  the  soul,  for 
In  every  man  it  is  the  form-giving  principle,  In  whidi  other  individnsls  cannot  share 
(/nteUecAu  o/ow  ol  pan  mlmae  et  forma  antnuu,  JtfelarA.,  XL  1,  i\  Thia  aame  thbking 
md  form-giving  principle  bears  la  itself  the  forces,  which  Ariatotle  adls  the  vegetative, 
•enaitive,  appetitive,  and  motive  faculties,  atid  bence  these  latter  are,  like  the  former,  capa- 
ble of  being  separated  Itma  the  body,  and  are  immortal.  To  the  refutation  of  the  mono- 
psycfaism  of  AverroSa,  which,  as  Albert  himself  te«ttltea,  was  Uien  widely  accepted,  and 
which  asserted  the  unity  of  the  Immortal  spirit  in  the  pluraUty  of  human  aouls  that  are 
eonaCantly  ariaing  mto  existence  and  perishing,  Albert,  by  oommand  of  Pope  Alexander 
rv.,  consecrated,  in  about  the  year  IISG,  sn  especial  treatise  (De  uaitate  inUketiu  eonb-a 
JvareiOae,  0pp.,  Tol.  T.  p.  218  eeq,),  which  hft  afterward  incorporated  into  his  Smnma 
Theol  (0pp.,  Td.  XTIII.);  In  It  he  opposes  to  thirty  argameuts,  which  might  be  advanced 
In  favor  of  tbe  AverrtiaUc  doctrine,  thirty-six  arguments  of  a  oontrarj  bearing.  In  his 
A  Xolura  el  Origine  Animat  (Opp.,  Yd.  IV.  f.  ISi)  and  in  hii  Commentary  on  the  third 
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book  of  Aristotle'*  Dt  Anima  [Tr.,  II.  cfa.  1)  he  retunu  to  thia  CMne  oantrarenj^.  Ha 
deiigDitas  Ibe  opinioD  combstad  bj  him  u  an  "  error  coi)iplet«lf  absurd,  moat  widud, 
tboroughlr  raprehenalljle." 

Between  that  which  the  reason  reeo^ixes  as  desirable,  tod  that  irhich  natural  pro- 
pMW^  desires,  IVee  will  iiStman  arUtrium)  decides ;  through  this  deasimi  desire  is  tiass- 
formed  into  perfect  will  {perjiela  vobmla*).  The  law  of  reason  (fax  meniu,  lee  raUomi*  A 
inleHtcttu),  which  engages  us  to  act  or  not  to  set,  is  conscience  (cotucintfia) ;  this  is  inborn 
•nd  imperishable,  in  so  far  as  it  is  the  coDsciDusaeBa  of  the  principles  o(  action;  it  i* 
•cquired  and  can  be  lost  in  rela^on  to  single  cases  (umfa  kx  maiiu  babitiu  itatiirahm  al 
gnantum  ad  principia,  acfuihdu  gtMniuni  ad  tola),  Albert  distin^kshes  from  conacieDaB 
the  moral  capacity,  which  he,  like  Alexander  of  Hales  (afWr  Jerome  in  his  oommeB- 
tarj  on  tha  vision  oT  Ezekiel,  I.  4-10:  idnWat  eonidaitiat,  with  relbreoce  to  1.  Tbosa. 
L  G),  calls  tynltraU  or  tyndarau ;  the  former  is  s  habitui  (ific),  the  latter  only  a  potettia 
(ivvaiut)-  Virtue  he  de&ues  with  Augustine  as  a  quality  of  goodness  in  the  mind,  pro- 
duotive  of  right  liTing  and  of  no  evil,  and  which  God  alone  produces  in  man  <bo»a  ^maUlai 
meilii,  qtia  rtcU  vivUtgr,  qua  nuAit  mala  vtUur,  foam  toba  Dm*  i<k  komme  optraimr).  To  the 
four  cardinal  rirtuea  of  the  andeots  and  the  Arislotetian  virtues  whicli  were  jcdnad  with 
them  as  "adjimot  virtues,"  he  gives  the  name  of  "aoquired  virtues,"  and  adds  to  tbem, 
in  imitstion  of  Petrua  Lombardus,  the  tiiree  theoli^ical  or  "inlVised  "  virtues:  bith,  lufK, 
and  lore  {Alb.  0pp.,  XVllL  pp.  iSS-iBO). 

§  101.  Thomas  of  Aquino  was  the  Bon  of  Landolf,  Connt  of 
Aqoino,  uid  was  born  in  1225  .or  1227  at  the  Castle  of  Koccasicca, 
Dear  Aqaine  in  the  territoiy  of  Naples  (ancient  ArpioDm).  fie 
received  hie  Srst  iDBtmction  from  the  monks  of  the  Convent  of  Monte 
Gasaino,  and  in  early  life  was  induced  to  enter  the  Dominican  Order 
'  at  Naples.  He  then  continued  his  studies  at  Cologne  and  Paris,  par- 
ticalarl;  under  the  guidance  of  Albert  the  Qreat^  and  became  afW- 
ward  a  teacher  of  philosophy  and  theology  at  Col(^e,  Paris,  Bolt^na, 
Naples,  and  other  places.  He  died  !Uim:h  7,  1274,  in  the  Ciaterciaa 
Convent  of  Foasa  Nnova,  near  Terracina,  while  on  hie  journey  from 
Naples  to  the  Council  of  Lyons,  and  was  canonized  during  the  pon- 
tificate of  John  XXII.,  in  the  year  1323.  He  brought  the  Scholastic 
philosophy  to  its  highest  stage  of  development,  by  effecting  the 
moat  perfect  accommodatiou  that  was  possible  of  the  Aristotelian  phi> 
losophy  to  ecclesiastical  orthodoxy.  He  distinguished,  however,  the 
specifically  Chriatian  and  ecclesiaatical  doctrines  of  revelation — which, 
in  reply  to  the  objectiona  of  their  opponents,  could  only  be  shown  by 
the  reason  to  be  free  from  contradiction  and  probable — from  those 
doctrines  which  conld  be  positively  justified  on  rational  grounds, 
Beaides  commentaries  on  works  of  Aristotle  and  nnmerons  philo- 
sophical and  theoli^oal  monographa,  he  oompoaed,  in  particular,  the 
three    following    comprehenaive  works:   the    Commentary  on    the 
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Sentences  of  Peter  tbe  Lombard,  in  wbicb  he  diacDBsed  anhjects  of 
theological  controversy;  the  four  books  of  the  De  Veritate  J<'idei 
Catliolicae  contra  GentiUa  (composed  later,  in  1261  and  1264),  con- 
taining ft  ratioDal  demonstration  of  theology ;  and,  lastly,  the  (unfin* 
ifihed)  Summa  T/i^loffiae,  in  which  all  revealed  doctrines  were  to  be 
systematically  presented.  Thomas  agrees  with  Aristotle  in  regarding 
knowledge,  and  pre-eminently  the  knowledge  of  God,  as  the  supreme 
end  of  human  life.  On  the  question  of  nnirersals  he  is  a  realist,  in 
the  moderate  Aristotelian  sense.  The  universal,  he  teaches,  is,  in  the 
world  of  reality,  immanent  in  the  individual,  beiug  separated  from  it 
only  by  the  abstracting  mind ;  but  onr  conception  of  the  universal  ia 
not  hereby  rendered  false,  bo  long  as  we  do  not  Judge  that  the  univei^ 
sal  exists  independently,  but  simply  make  it  alone  the  subject  of  onr 
attention  and  judgment.  But  Thomas  recognizee,  besides  the  uni- 
versal in  things  or  the  Essence  {the  forma  auhetantialia  or  quidditas) 
and  the  universal  after  things,  or  the  concept  which  we  form  by 
abstracting  in  thought  tbe  essential  (the  qu^ditas)  &om  the  acci- 
dental (or  the  aneesential  attributes,  formae  acoidetttales\  a  form  in 
which  the  universal  exists  hefore  things,  viz. ;  as  ideas  in  the  divine 
mind,  t.  6.,  as  the  thoughts  which  God,  before  the  creation  of  tbe 
world,  had  of  the  things  to  be  created ;  it  is  only  against  the  Platonic 
theory  of  ideas,  as  represented  by  Aristotle,  that,  in  agreement  with 
the  latter,  he  assumes  an  attitude  of  decided  opposition,  rejecting  as  an 
idle  fiction  the  hypothesis  of  ideas  existing  independently  (separately), 
whether  in  things  or  in  the  divine  mind.  Tbe  existence  of  Ood  is 
demonstrable  only  a  posteriori,  namely,  from  the  contemplation  of 
the  world  as  the  work  of  God.  There  must  be  a  first  mover,  or  a 
first  cause,  because  the  chain  of  causes  and  effects  cannot  contain  an 
iDtinite  namber  of  links.  The  order  of  the  world  presupposes  an 
orderer.  God  exists  as  pure,  immaterial  form,  as  pure  actuality,  wholly 
free  from  potentiality ;  he  is  the  efficient  and  final  cause  of  the  world. 
The  world  has  not  existed  from  eternity ;  it  was  called  into  existence 
ont  of  nothing  by  God's  almighty  power  at  a  determinate  instant  in 
time,  with  which  instant  time  itself  b^an.  Tet  the  non-eternity  of 
the  world  in  the  past  is  not  strictly  demonstrable  on  philosophical 
grounds,  but  only  probable,  and  it  is  only  made  certain  by  reve1ati<m. 
The  immortality  of  the  soul  follows  from  its  immateriality,  since  a 
pure  form  can  neither  destroy  itself  nor,  through  the  dissolution  of  a 
material  substratum,  be  deetroyed.    Immateriality  most  be  ascribed 
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to  the  ImmsD  intellect  from  tlie  very  nature  of  the  lattOT.  For  the 
intellect  thinks  the  univerB*! ;  bat  if  it  were  a  form  inseparable  from 
matter,  like  the  soul  of  a  brnte,  it  could  think  only  the  individual, 
and  Dot  the  universal.  Immateriality,  further,  is  an  attribute  of  the 
■whole  floul,  since  the  seneitive,  appetitive,  motive,  and  even  the  uega^ 
tive  faculties,  beloug  to  that  aubstance,  which  poeeesees  the  power  of 
thought.  The  soul  exercises  the  latter  power  without  the  aid  of  a 
bodily  organ,  whereas  the  lower  functions  can  only  be  exercised  by  it 
through  material  organs.  The  human  i>ouI  does  not  exist  before  the 
body.  It  does  nut  acquire  its  knowled^  through  the  recollection  of 
ideas  beheld  in  a  pre-eziatent  state,  as  Plato  assumed.  Nor  does  it 
possess  innate  conceptions.  Ita  thinking  rests  on  the  basis  of  sensnou* 
perceptions  and  of  representative  images,  from  which  the  active  intel- 
lect abstracts  forms.  The  will  depends  on  the  understanding;  that 
which  appears  good,  is  necesaaiily  sought  after;  but  necessity  aruin|; 
from  internal  causes  and  reposing  on  knowledge,  is  freedom.  In 
Ethica,  Thomas  adds  to  the  natural  virtues — in  treating  of  which  he 
combines  Plato's  doctrine  of  the  four  cardinal  virtues  with  the  doc- 
trine of  Aristotle — the  supernatural  or  Christian  virtues,  namely, 
faith,  love,  and  hope. 


SloffrajAy  iDcorponted  It 

poiVT  gf  Tbomu,  toffUHT  wdth  Uw  Atla  of  1^  pn 
Ui  doetrtne  (mur  of  wbicli  In  Um  lut  Aw  <l«»dH 
ud  tha  TliuRilH  Behubillc  noctliu  timlut  It),  11  nuj  lulBoe  to  inentton  Ub  fbllawln;:  Ugrui,  TV  t  J. 
wut  H<M  tit.  Ancibnis,  ISM;  OuHa,  BitHHr*  dtlarttlOl  •MvraVH  </«  .St  Tkamat,  ISM  1  Hubim.  Mm- 
motr»tur  Tkamiu  i Afttn,  In  tbe  Imngiulliai  or  tha  Jemf.  da  n  meralH,  Vol  II,  IHT.  p]i.Ml-HI; 
Ch.  JonnUln,  la  pkUotopUt  dt  St  Tiemat  d-AQtiiK,  Fvti.  ISM;  Csobfux,  J>*  to  pkllttpliU  *t  B. 
Ttiamat.  Puti,  ISU:  Ltbanton.  DU  SrlmmtitttltlH*  dM  ktUlf*  Tlummt  hh  Mmiaa.  Ti  ml  ■■■ 
E.  /VaH,  tbreBoa,  isai ;  KiH  Vsrnir,  Dtr  k.  ritonuH  wo  A^na,  Bt(eubni(.  lS6i  ttc  (VoL  L :  Utc 
■lid  Vrlttngi:  Vat.  IL:  DoDtrlDt;  Vol.  III.:  muBtj  of  TliiHnltm),  et  Oudla,  PIMBtapkia  itaitm  IK 
rtviKH  dOffnnta,  B«v  oil.  bj  Baa>  Lmrttfar.  Pui*.  lUl ;  (E.  Fluuniui.  DU  SeAult  da  A.  Tkemam  ms 
>^tu,  SMit.lBSI-«t);  AnunElittor.  ^N(  JTsmlifoiA.  rAon^jwii  J^no.  Mnnieh,  I»8:  Otdblarw. 
Oft  (pMiiJaMK*  Tluel.  daiTh.9.  Iqu^  ludihut,  1W8.  ud  CwwUxna  aminmrmt  dt  pkOa—fUm 
tekataMta,  Md^  ISWj  Alofi  Bofamld,  Dit  UumHlttelu  imd  mtUMiAt  GtyM^ttliltln.  DSUdfrfl, 
ISM;  Xnhn.  (7Iat>»H  und  WtatH  uaek  Tkaaai  vm  A^iTta.  In  Die  TVb.  Oital.  QmarlalxAryt.  IMS. 
Vs.  1 :  llttar.  Gontnn.  Tk.  ion  A.  alt  vOtnlrUitelL  aiM/UUHir.  lik  BtOn^  tar  hMomI-Mmmm. 
Dagnuitomck.  da  VUttlalUn.  LrlpiL  IMI ;  tn  the  scmlnTfnlii  worki  mtntt  Um  i«Mm  at  Tboabm. 
MOh  u  tho»  br  aanlliw  mnd  ODnlhtrfuM.  uid  bj  rmhKhimtnsr.  Mlcbrlli.  ud  oUim  r  KhIib.  J%tIfat*U 
M<ul  ThtrtogU,  TflWngBH,  1«m  i  or.  Ibow  Hctton*  In  Ui*  vnrti  as  tba  blrtorr  of  pUhwif  hr  In  t*«  MlMto 
Aefi,  br  Tenntniu.  Eltler,  Hiorteo,  ud  Is  the  vorki «  the  blitnrr  of  iJi«iiu*  u4  am  ChnrA  Witiry  ^ 
UShln.  KnBdsr.  lUai,  ud  othrn,  which  nlito  to  thli  topic;  .Trllln^  Tt.  son  ^  In  lb*  •Hd.  ZML. 
LaliMlB.  ina  In  thi  Rtrttw  utltlxt  Dtr  KeAMk,  i  number  cT  urtldH  hmm  btm  paUlibal  tn  dIAwM 
j™r«{iaM  leq.)  ennui nlni  « iiHtlqn*  ftmn  ll»  (TbnintMIrt  ttmnd-polnt  of  tba  remt  IKwntBM  b»n)ii««« 
Thomu  of  A^Blno.    J>s.  HhUb.  VAtrdli  StdtiiUmff  d*r  Britnnti 
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<ni|ffiriM;,TnTe^lM^  Albert  ElUalil.  Otw*.  SHidltu  wr  n>r<itffril«n  JMn  ten  Odt,  In  Ui»  JaVt. 
jVr  itMrtK**  nwL,  X.  pv-  (TT-aB  (nktlBf  HptMallf  u  Uie  Uwalvcj  ol  Tbomw  ud  B«uHu>i  FmU, 
Vtel^iHr  i^Vtli,  ill.  piL  luI-llH. 

Of  Um  Murki uT 'i'buinu  Aqulnu  which  ralsW  lo phlloMpbf , (hwild bi  uai«I(lii  kddlUun  laths  Ihrw 
Ur(tr  una  Itxivi  mintluuMj,  tti.  i  Uw  UnDtDenur]'  on  ths  ecutucMi,  Ihi  JAmiiiki  amtra  IjnIUtt  uj 
M-i'MO  Amj';),  la  iwUcvlw,  ih<  Mlo«ti(:  OoniMBUria  «>  ilWM  d*  <«lo7n(L,  Aiwl  jxittr^  JMunL, 
J-A^t^  1-ana  JiatuniUa,  J^  jliUma,  Hlh.  J/1a^  feM,  ilttiir,  IM  tJolo  U  Mtrndc,  JH  Om  tt  Oar  uid 
wiU>.UMr<<««M.M,'  M«ri,««t«UU»l^Ai«il21«M(«.«»l»UB«,«oth«.B,in.,rn«di«, 
Msh  ■■  JM  iVlMyWf  iiiJti*i«U*inti^  ^  fn/pvU.  Madalilnu.  hm  faUacOi,  Dt  jSttrmttaU  J/umdt,  Dt 
ilatura  Jtotiru*,  ,u.  &»»a1  u[l,«f  ln.l]«.  on  .IU.«  l.»am.:l.iitlf  .uUiBBllcwrt  (J)t  iahmt  SrUf 
pinMTtM,  Jtt  /mmHoih  JTHjif,  rt  Vtmftulivlimt,  an.)  m  m  pnibiblj  •[luriuu  (Dt  Jfotara  AoO- 

The  nUtkni  «f  philoaophf  to  theology  in  the  doetrina  of  Thomai  is  most  diminctlr 
■gpmmnd  bf  turn  in  (be  following  words:  "It  is  impoeslbU  for  the  nUunl  rasion  to 
■rrive  «(  the  knowledge  of  the  diTioe  persoos.  Bj  lutiusl  reasoa  we  maj  know  thoie 
thing!  which  perUin  to  the  unit;-  of  the  divine  essence,  but  not  those  which  pertain  to  th« 
distinction  of  the  diTine  persons,  and  he  who  Btlampta  to  prove  b;  the  tutural  reason  tbo 
trinitf  of  persona,  detracts  tttm  the  right*  cf  faith"  (Sum.  TlueL,  I.,  Qu,  31,  Art  1).  Id 
like  muiDer  ths  Church's  doctrines  of  the  creation  of  the  world  in  time,  of  origioal  sin,  of 
the  incarnation  of  the  Lc^os,  of  the  sacraments,  purgatorr,  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh, 
the  judgment  of  the  world,  and  eternal  aalntion  end  dannation,  are  not  to  be  demonstrated 
b;  natural  rMSon.  These  reTealed  doctrioea  are  regarded  hj  Thoma*  as  above,  but  not 
oontrai7  f>,  reaaon.  As  regard*  tiieae  doctrines,  reason  can  confute  aigumMila,  which  are 
adduced  in  opposition  to  faith,  either  b/  showing  tlMn  to  be  false,  or  b/  showing  that 
thej  are  not  binding  {telvat  ratioiui,  gtiat  tndual  (adveraoHat)  centra  fiden  nvc  Mtoi- 
dcndo  4m  /ailOi,  tire  Mfandemio  non  tttt  nectttariat).  Reason  can  also  find  out  (br  them 
•naloinea  or  picbable  reasona  (thus  Thomas  hiniBelf,  in  the  steps  of  Augustine,  illus- 
trates the  mutual  relation  of  the  persons  of  the  Trinitj  by  the  analogy  of  the  soul,  tha 
Son,  in  particular,  corresponding  with  tlie  understanding,  and  the  Spirit  with  the  will) ;  but 
it  cannot  fh>m  its  own  principles  sdvsnce  to  the  demonstration  of  those  dogmaa.  Tha 
cause  of  this  inability  is,  that  reason  cmi  only  conclude  from  the  creation  to  Ood,  tn  w  far 
as  Ood  la  the  principle  of  all  existence ;  but  the  creative  power  of  God  is  common  to  the 
entire  Trini^,  and  belonga,  therefore,  to  the  unity  of  essence,  not  to  the  distinction  of  per< 
■ODB  {S.  TK,  L,  Qu.  33,  Art  1).  The  demonstration  of  the  doctrines  peculisr  to  Christianity 
la  only  possible  when  the  principle  of  revelation  is  admitted  and  faith  is  given  to  the 
documents  of  rerelatloo.  But  that  which  neoeeaitates  this  admission  «od  this  faith  Is  to  be 
found  partly  in  an  inward  moving  of  God,  who  invites  us  to  faith  (inlenor  uufuuAif  Dtt 
vtvitottiu).  and  partly  in  the  miracles,  In  which  are  included  the  fulfilled  prophecies  end 
the  triumph  of  the  Christian  religion.  The  iodemanstrableneai  of  the  doctrines  of  faith  Is 
a  source  of  Ae  merit  attaching  to  faith  as  an  act  of  confidence  In  the  divine  authority.  In 
the  realm  of  faith  the  will  luu  the  pre-eminence  (principtUiiattm).  The  intellect  sssenta  to 
the  articles  of  iaith  In  obedience  to  tfae  command  of  the  will,  and  not  because  forced  to  do 
•0  by  proof.  The  truths  c<^nlsabla  by  natnral  reason  are  the  preambles  of  fkith  (prat- 
omttii)  ftM),  just  as,  in  general,  nature  precede*  graoe  and  It  not  nullified  by  it,  but  per- 
fbcted  (gratia  aateram  non  MUt,  ted  ptrfleti).  It  ia  the  pnuamhuia  fidei,  and  -only  th«*«v 
that  are  the  subject  of  denwmstratiTe  srgnmenti  (ratumst  demoMbvHiiae,  Stanmt  ThebL, 
n.  i).  But  only  a  few  are  able  in  this  way  roally  to  perc^va  the  truths  cognisable  by 
oatnral  reason;  hence  Ood  has  Incloded  them  In  hta  revelstion.  In  eo  Ear,  therefore^  aa 
.  the  praeambaia  fiiH  are  themaslvM  pmpoaitioDa  to  be  believed,  tbey  are  the  prima  trtdi- 
HKo,  th*  bull  and  root  of  all  otfaert.    By  iti  deBonitiatiou  of  the  prtmmbala  fidei,  and 
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by  ibowiDg  tfaat  tlie  dogmas  reierred  for  faith  alone  are  not  refbtaUe  by  leaaoD  and  aia 
probable,  natural  reaaon  «ubi«rTea  the  interesta  of  &ith  (natamtii  ratio  njitrrvit  fi^tH. 

Thia  ao  prcciM  delermmatiOB  of  the  iKnitidarie*  of  phlloBoptucal  or  natural  theolo^,  aa 
opposed  to  the  refealed  doctrinei  of  ChriatiaDitj,  itaa  due  to  the  influence  of  the  mono- 
theiam  of  Arialotle  and  hia  Arabian  and  Jewish  commentatora.  None  of  the  eaiiier  Sdio- 
Isatica  and  none  of  the  Church  Fathers  eipressed  the  distinction  in  tbi*  nuBner.  Tbat  it 
was  thua  made  by  Thotnu  tannot  b«  aocrlbed  to  the  iuSuenca  of  the  Platooic  or  Arcopa- 
gitio  doctrine,  in  which,  the  rather,  the  trinilarian  idea  was  ever  aecustomed,  now  in  a 
more  ratioual,  and  now  in  a  more  mystical  fortn,  to  find  its  support;  Thomaa  was  infiucnced 
ruCher  by  the  fact  that  with  Aristotle  the  unity  of  the  divine  essence  was  Identical  with  the 
unity  of  the  dirine  person.  This  dittinotjon  between  the  tesdiinga  of  reason  eoncammg 
Ood  and  the  teachinga  of  revelaUon  continued  prevalent  (although  opposed  bj  Bayuondus 
liulliua  and  others),  and  was  even  more  strongly  emphasized  in  the  later  periods  of  Sdio- 
lastitnam  by  the  Kominsliats.  It  appeared  also  la  the  poft-Scholaatie  period,  not  indeed 
among  tlie  renewers  of  Flatouism,  who  appealed  to  Plato  and  Plotinua  and  their  diaciplea 
in  oonfirmation  of  the  dogma  of  the  Trinity,  but  in  tfae  idiodls  of  Deacartea,  I>ocke,  and 
Leibnitz,  until  the  Critical  Philoaophy  of  Kant  withdrew  not  only  tiie  trinity,  but  aa  well 
the  unity  of  the  ^vine  person,  fWim  the  sphere  of  doctrines  suscepliblo  of  tbeM«tial  or 
rational  demonatration,  and  relegated  all  eonvietion  respecting  God  and  divina  thinga  to 
the  provinoe  of  mere  futh — faith  not  Indeed  in  the  teachinga  of  revelation,  but  in  the  poi- 
tulalea  of  the  moral  consdousness — while  the  sohooli  of  Sebelling  and  H^el  again  vindi- 
cated the  ri^t  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  speculatively  modified  or  interpreted,  to  a 
place  in  rational  theology.  In  this — but  on  the  baas  of  Catholic  Christianity — the  latier 
were  imitated  by  QQnther  and  hia  disciples,  who  excluded  tVom  the  sphere  of  reason  only  the 
hUl^riml  mysteries  of  ChristiaQity,  but  failed  to  secure  the  approbation  of  the  e< 
autlioritiea.  Thomism  is  now  the  ruling  doctrine  in  the  Catholic  Church ;  and  ii 
tbeology,  also,  the  (Tbomlst)  distinction  prevails.  The  decree,  approved  at  Paris  in  the 
year  ISTl,  asserting  the  supremacy  of  tlieology  over  philosophy  (t^.  Du  Boulav,  UL 
p.  3eS;  cf.  Thurot,  !h  torig.  dt  FtBiagn.  daiu  Fwtiti.  dt  Parit,  Paris,  ISGO,  p.  106  Beq.\ 
and  directing  that  no  instructor  in  the  Philosophical  Fsculty  should  treat  of  any  apeoj- 
flcally  thaolc^cal  question  (such  aa  the  Trinity  and  the  IncarnatioD),  favocvd  tfa«  same 
diatiaotloD. 

The  k^ical  and  metaphjaioal  basis  of  philosoi^y  is  with  Thomas,  even  more  daddedly 
than  with  Albert,  Uie  Aristotelian,  although  not  without  certain  nodiflcatiMis  derived 
parUy  trota  Flatonism  and  partiy  bma  Christian  theology.  The  Thomtat  doctrine  of  con- 
cepts, judgments,  sjUi^isms,  and  proofs,  is  the  doctrine  of  Aristotle.  Metaphysics  is 
made  by  him  conversant  with  "  being,  as  such,  and  its  tnodiScations  "  (ou  in  gittahmi  cm 
tt  paatiana  enUi).  In  itself  each  ou  is  res  and  uiMtn ;  Id  distinction  trota  otberv,  it  is 
aiiquid;  as  in  harmony  with  the  action  of  the  knowing  faculties,,  it  is  iKrunt;  and  asbarmrai- 
izing  with  Uie  will,  it  ii  bemm.  Thomas  holds  with  Albert  the  condlialory  and  almoat ' 
iiominslistic  form  of  Realism,  which  was  taught  by  AristoUe,  and  aocotdlng  to  which  tfae 
universal  is  In  reality  immsnent  in  the  individual,  IVom  whidi  it  is  by  us  mentally  abstracted 
and  regarded  independently  in  oonsdousoess.  Tet  Thomas  does  not  altogether  reject  tba 
Platonic  doctrine  of  ideas,  but  only  in  certain  regarda.  If,  namely,  by  ideas  are  understood 
indepeadentiy  existing  generalities,  then  Aristotle  was  right  in  arguing  against  lAsa*  idca^ 
as  against  meaningless  fictions  (  OnivernUil  non  haimi  ata  m  rervm  aofaini  vt  iM  tmicerao- 
Sa,  Md  (obtni  namdum  quod  rant  iadiinduata,  Dt  Ammo,  art.  1.  Univenidia  tun  tmut  nt 
nbtUbnUt,  ted  habaU  ttat  tolum  in  tingidaT^ut,  Qnfra  frmt,  I.  9b),  But  taken  in  another 
sense — in  wMch  sense  the  doctrine  of  ideas  is  supported  by  the  authority  of  Saint  Augna- 
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tine — Thomaa  reoognizei  the  theorj  or  idsM  u  unobjactionsble,  Tit.!  wh«ii  tliB  ideas  are 
nnderetood  as  thoughts  imnuneot  in  the  divine  mind,  and  wh«a  their  action  upon  tbe  ten- 
Bible  world  is  conceived  u  merely  indirect  ( Oantra  GtiMet,  III.  24 ;  Jormae  gnat  lunl  in 
maimOf  vmenaU  a  /ormii,  quae  mail  rine  materia,  et  fuonCunt  ad  Aoc,  verificatur  dictan 
PJotonit,  guod/imuw  aepiiraiae  tuni  prineipiajbrmarum,  gttacMntin  materia,  Uctt  pomeril  aa 
per  3t  mJuisteniet  et  eauiaiiiei  imnudintg  formaa  lemOnliam,  naa  vera  pomnau  etu  t'n  inleliecin 
iiMOntM  formaa  infiriortt  per  motum  coeli).  Ihomns  admits,  Iberorore,  the 
s  of  the  uciTersst  in  a  threefold  senile :  ante  rem,  in  n,  pott  rsm  (A  Sent.,  II.,  diiL, 
III.,  ^,  3).  The  cause,  acoording  to  Thomas,  which  led  Flato  falsely  to  conceiTe  the 
univerBal  as  possasaing  hypoatatic  exiatence,  lay  ia  his  erroneous  suppoeition  that  we  oould 
bave  DO  certain  knowledge  of  abstract  truth,  unless  the  universal  not  merely  possasaed  a 
reality  of  some  sort,  but  also  existed  in  the  same  maDner  in  our  thought  and  in  silemal 
reality  (SuTnTna  TheoL,  I.  84 :  atdidit  (Plaio),  quod  forma  cognM  ex  neeeesilafe  tit  in  tag- 
«M«mte  eo  modo,  quo  at  in  cognilo,  tt  idto  exialimavit  quod  oporteret  rei  iaidkctat  hac  modo 
in  tt  ^wu  niSfiMcre,  n.  immalerialiier  et  immebititer).  Thomas  demonetrates  the  inoorrect- 
nesB  of  this  view  by  showing,  in  the  atepa  of  Aristotle,  what  is  the  nature  of  the  process 
of  abstraction.  Just  as  the  senaes  in  their  sphere  are  able  to  teparate  what  realiler  is  not 
separate, — as  the  eye,  &  g.,  perceives  only  the  color  and  ahape  of  an  apple,  and  uot  its  amell 
and  taste, — so,  and  much  more  even,  the  mind  can  effect  the  like  purely  BuIiijectiTe  separa- 
tion by  oonaidering  In  the  iadividuala  only  the  universal  {De  Folentiit  Animae,  ch.  G :  quia 
licet  principia  apteiei  vet  gtaerit  numqwaa  tint  nut  t'n  indimditit,  Amten  paUtt  apprehendi 
ontnul  line  homine,  atino  et  aliii  speetefrus,  el  potett  apprthtndi  homo  non  apprdumto  Soerait 
vti  Flatoat,  et  earo  it  oaaa  noa  appretimiia  Kit  camibua  et  ottHmt,  et  lie  temper  inteOectut 
format  abalracta*,  id  ett  wperioni  tine  inferioribui,  inldligiC).  Thomas  goes  on  to  prove  that 
this  subjective  abstraction  (o^'pcaic)  in  thought  U  not  vitiated  by  tlie  fact  of  its  not  being 
rounded  on  an  objective  distinction  and  separation  Ij^upuj/ii^)  of  things,  employing  the  same 
n^ment  which  was  employed  In  the  twelfth  century  by  the  author  of  the  De  IntellecHbut 
(see  above,  p,  396),  the  argument,  namely,  that  the  separation  effected  in  thought  apper- 
tains not  to  our  Judgment  of  the  true  state  of  the  case,  but  ia  only  an  incident  of  tlie 
BotioD  of  our  minds,  of  the  act  of  alkntion  or  t^prehemion  {ibid. :  ntc  tamen  falao  inlelligii 
inteHeetut,  quia  nonjtidicat  hoe  tut  tine  hoe,  ted  apprehendil  et  judical  dt  uno  non  ftuUeando 
dt  aUem).  If,  as  thua  appears,  the  universal  has  no  substantial  eaiBteuce  in  the  sphere 
of  reality,  it  mutt  yet  possess  reality  in  some  other  form,  becauae  all  science  respects  the 
uoiverssl,  snd  would  be  illusory  if  the  universal  were  without  all  reality ;  tlie  truth  of 
knowledge  depends  on  the  reality  of  the  objects  of  knowledge.  The  uoivertal  eiists  in 
really  In  the  individual,  at  the  one  in  the  many,  aa  the  easenoe  of  thlnga  or  their  quid- 
ditat;  the  Intellect  performa  only  that  act  of  abstraction  whereby  the  umvertal  becomes. 
In  the  intellect,  the  one  bttide  the  many. 

The  iodiridualiEing  principle  (priacipittm  fndit-ufuafienii)  is  matter,  in  so  far  as  it  is  th« 
auhstratum  of  forms  or  Is  bounded  by  determinate  limits  [llaietia  n^n  quomodelS)^  tuxepfa 
(fl  prineipium  indindwitionit,  ted  tolum  materia  lignata,  et  dieo  mafcruun  tignaiam,  quae  tub 
etrtil  dimenaienHmt  eontideraiur :  De  Enle  et  Euentia,  3).  Into  the  deSulUon  of  man.  matter 
to  general  (materia  noa  tignata)  alone  entera  (In  ao  far,  namely,  as  man,  as  such,  does  not 
exist  without  matter) ;  into  the  deflnition  of  Socrates,  the  matter,  which  is  peculiar  to  him, 
would  enter,  if  Socrates  (the  individual  at  such)  could  be  defined  (I^ma  ditpatilio  maieriat 
eet  quantitai  dinuntiva,  Summa  Th.,  III.  i^  IT,  art  3.  This  dortnne  rests  on  the  propo- 
sition which  Aristotle  (JfeL,  I.  6)  opposes  to  the  theoi;  of  the  Platoniats,  who  asserted 
that  tiie  idea  was  the  principle  of  unity,  and  matter  that  of  Indetemloate  plurality: 
faivtnu  if  iic  /uaf  Mw  /lia  rpimia,  i  il  ri  ildot  hti^pv*  tif  bn  wMif  weui),    Thomlm 
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{QotiLblr,  Tor  iitmpla,.  .£gidio  Colantu,  and,  Uter,  Pxdo  Soociiu  «id  othw^  vnfiojtd  tha 
eipreuion:  " nutter  quautiUUvely  detormiDad"  (materia  (aoata)  to  deDoto  tha  prindpla 
of  uidiTiduatloD,  ud  rererrod,  in  juatiScaLioD,  to  the  twirtiing  of  Tfaoiau  (in  the  Snnma  e. 
OtnL,  II.  19  et  oL :  principium  divtrtiiatii  mdividuonttn  ^ludem  tpeddi  tat  diritia  matena» 
leainittm  giumtikiem;  Dt  Frinc  Indic^  fol.  SD1:  gnantiUu  ifetemUwotg  Hcilir  yuteyww 
mdiviiiaatioait}.  But  thii  ;;>ianU(aj  deferntuuifa,  icoordtng  to  Thomu,  ia  not  the  cwiaa,  bat 
only  ths  condition  of  the  eiiHlence  of  individuiU.  It  doea  not  emte  Um  iudiTidnal  snb- 
•Untia,  but  accompaniea  it  inaeparnbl/  and  dsuumiiieB  it  in  ita  actdal  and  pnamt  torn 
{hie  el  mme,  Dt  Pr.  Jwt,  Aid).  It  cut,  indeed,  be  objeoted  to  Ihia  doctriM^  and  wm 
objected  bj  Bealiata,  who  law  in  the  fi>rm  the  principle  of  indiTiduation,  that  jpwahnw 
denolM  a  qiunm^  already  poatewing  individual  detennioattoivaDd  that  thia  deWmwaiioa 
ia  left  unexplained.  Iforeover,  since  Thomaa  admits  the  exialonce  of  ~aap»nUa"  or 
immaterial  fornu  (finuiu  t^>arataei,  ho  teaobea  that  Iheae  are  individnaliied  by  thaw 
aelves,  ainM  they  hare  no  need  for  their  aiistanca  of  a  form-moMTlDg  wabKnXtm 
{fhrmae  a^n/reiaa  to  ipto,  qvod  m  alio  redpi  turn  .paammt,  hahtai  mfuNunt  pHmi  n^tdi,  rf 
idm  at  ipait  indiiiiduaniatr  ■,-~maUiplicatur  in  eii  forma  iKtmdmn  TtUotiem  ftntu»,  aac— J— 
H  d  mm  per  aUvd,  quia  non  rtcipiuntitr  in  alia :  emnit  tium  laiis  myU^iliettio  waMpheil 
aptcitm,  ei  idev  m  ci'«  M  tu/li  tptaa,  qmtt  timt  i^ividiUL,  De  Xai.  JtoL,  ch.  3;  cf,  A  A^ 
ch.  3).  The  earrectness  of  thia  ooncliiaion  of  Thomas  may,  indeed,  be  qOMtiODed.  If  ItM 
cauae  of  iodivldual  eiisteoce  ia  contained  in  a  fom-receiTing  principte  (la  a  faromtytn— , 
tubjediini,  or  in  acmie  form  of  matter),  then,  if  we  admit  that  there  are  fonoa  baTing  an 
independent  eziatence,  we  must  of  course  admit  with  Thomas,  that  in  them  tha  (arm  ia  ila 
own  substratum  {lubj'ectum,  iTroui/irmv].  But  the  question  la,  whether  wo  ahould  not 
rather  infer  from  the  principle  flrat  laid  down,  that  there  are  no  "  sepante  fonna  "  whiA 
exist  as  individual  eisenoes,  that  all  mere  forma  are  merely  unirersal  (and  henoe,  e.  g.,  thai 
the  intellects  of  men  are  one  in  the  Averroistic  sense),  and  that  all  individuality  depHidt 
on  aome  kind  of  material  eiistence.  Dutu  Scotus  [in  imitation  of  earlier  oppooents  of 
Thomas,  who,  about  1216,  had  already  advanced  similar  objections)  raiaed  tbe  qoaatia^ 
huw,  if  the  doctrine  of  Thomaa  waa  true,  the  soul,  whii^  was  immaterial,  oould  b«  nnUi- 
plied  (opiul  D.  Thontam  indivuSaalio  at  propter  inatervam,*  oaiina  autaat  >■  at  ipaa  tat  jbh 
materia ;  quomodo  ergo  pottH  muKtplicari)  T 

Aristotle  bad  regarded  the  Deity  and  the  active  intellect  (yiAf  vaatriKic\  wbtch  wm  tht 
only  immortal  part  of  the  soul,  ai  immaterial  and  yet  individual  /ornu;  yet  it  ia  not  pc» 
fectly  dear  how  he  conceived  the  relation  between  thia  immortal  intellect  and  th«  individual 
■oul  into  which  it  waa  reputed  to  enter  from  without.  Among  his  earlieat  ■uacaaaara,  the 
naturalislio  leaning  toward  the  conception  of  all  fom  aa  immaoent  in  matter,  gained 
ground,  more  and  more ;  ott  this  conoeptioD  rest  tbe  doctrines  of  DicKarcb  and  Sti«to.  Alaz* 
ander  of  Aphrodisiaa  conceded  to  the  Deity,  but  to  the  Deity  alone,  a  tranacandent,  iTntailti 
rial,  yet  individual  eiistence ;  but  he  represented  the  soul  as  completely  dependent  on  matter 
in  all  that  relates  Co  ita  individual  eiiatence.  The  later  Ex^etea,  diaciplea  of  Nao-FI^ 
toolsm,  defended  the  doctrine  of  the  individual,  Indepeadent  eiiatenoe  of  the  human  intcl> 
lect  (vovf),  a*  well  as  that  of  the  Deity,  and  in  thia  they  wei«  followed  by  Thomaa,  in 
especial  opposition  to  the  Averroistic  conception;  and  Thomaa  also,  like  Albert,  aacribed 
to  the  soul,  regarded  as  substantial  and  separata  from  tbs  body,  not  only  the  highMt  funo- 
tions.  which  are  implied  in  thought,  but  also  ths  lower  onea. 

Thomaa  digcrimmates  between  several  classes  oT  fomu.  Immaterial  fonaa  {Jarmmt 
i^aratae)  are  God,  the  aageli,  and  human  aoult ;  the  (brma  of  Mtiaible  objacta  an  inaepan- 
bly  united  to  matter. 

Oodia  tha  abaolutely  simple  fonn;  he  ia  pure  aetaali^.    Qod'a  being  la  Indaad  fir  m 
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eerUin,  be««nM  Ua  euence  it  ideotical  with  bia  being,  so  tbat  the  predicate  or  tbe  pro- 
poaitioQ,  "God  ii,"  ia  identical  irith  the  aut^ect  But  Qod's  being  is  cot  immediatelj 
oertiilD  for  ua,  beoaiue  wa  do  not  know  what  Ood  is,  Qod'a  eiiatsDce,  so  far  aa  our 
knowledge  ia  coaceToed,  ia  BOmething  to  be  proved,  and  the  grounds  for  this  proof  are  to  he 
Bought  ia  that  which  ia  more  knowable  for  ua,  although  not  most  kcowable  in  itseir,  i  a., 
in  the  worka  of  Ood  {Sttntrna  TK,  I.  2,  l).  Tbia  methodical  priociple  la  the  ArisMtelian 
principle  that  the  prior  (irpiripcn')  or  more  knowable  (jrvupi/iuTtpot')  hj  nature  (fvett)  muat 
be  learned  bj  ua  from  that  which  la  prior  or  more  knowable  for  ub  {^fuv  yvupifiiirtpm  or 
rp&npmi  irpa^  VP'i),  *•  »i  the  conditioning  fVom  the  conditioned.  Accordingly,  Thomas 
representa  Qod  ai  only  a  potUriori  knowable  for  ua,  and  regards  those  proofs,  which,  like 
Anselm's,  are  fouoded  on  the  mere  conception  of  Ood,  as  not  binding.  The  system  of 
&itb,  which  preauppoaes  the  existence  of  Ood,  proceeds  firom  the  consideration  of  Ood  to 
the  conaidentiDD  of  the  created  world;  but  in  philusophf  we  must  advance  from  the 
knowledge  of  creaturea  to  the  knowledge  of  God.  When  ThomeB  Aquinas  aajs:  Ood 
cannot  be  known  a  priori,  he  means  bj  a  priori  knowledge  that  whidi  ArisloUe  means  by 
the  same  eipression,  vIk.:  a  knowledge  of  (hinga  derived  fhini  the  knowledge  of  their 
canaes  (which  ia  obvioualy  impossible  in  the  caae  of  the  uncaused  aupreme  causa),  and  not, 
■eoording  to  the  modem  Eancian  modiBcation  of  that  eipreasion,  knowledge  which  ia 
wholly  independent  of  eiperieuce.  In  a  certain  aenae,  aaya  Thomaa,  man  haa  naturally 
(italurtUilcr)  the  knowledge  of  Ood.  He  haa  it  in  ao  far  as  Ood  ia  for  him  the  happiness 
(btatitudo)  for  which  he  naturally  seeks ;  for  seeking  implies  a  kind  of  knowledge.  But  for 
certain  and  clear  knowledge  proof  is  necessary ;  the  existence  of  Ood  is  neither  a  mere 
article  of  belief,  nor,  like  thoae  propoaiiioDS  whose  predicates  are  already  contained  in  tha 
concept  of  the  autject  {S.  Th.,  I,  2,  1),  an  axiomatic  or  self-evident  truth  (it  is  not  aa 
"analytical  Judgment"  in  the  Eanliaa  sense ;  and  of  "synthetic  judgments  a  prion'"  there 
■re,  according  to  Thomais,  none).  After  mentioning  two  arguments  against  the  eiistence 
of  Ood,  of  whidi  the  one  ia  taken  (tarn  the  presence  of  evil  in  the  world— which,  it  is 
atDnned,  is  incompatible  with  the  eiistence  of  an  infinite  goodness — and  the  other  fVoni 
the  posaiblUCy  of  tracing  all  natural  results  to  nature  and  all  intended  ones  to  human 
thought  and  will,  Thomas  proposea  {Summa  TK,  I.,  gu.  3,  art  1)  the  followbg  proofs  of 
God's  eiistence:  1.  There  must  be  a  Qrst  unmoved  principle  of  motion  (alter  Arist.,  Met, 
ZII.  T).  i.  The  series  of  active  cauaea  cannot  recede  in  infinituTu,  because  in  ail  regular 
causal  series  the  first  terms  in  the  aeries  are  the  causes  of  the  middle  terms,  and  these  ers 
tbacausea  of  the  bat  (The  flniteness  of  the  number  of  terms,  which  was  to  be  proved,  is 
here  preauppoaed  by  Thomas).  3.  The  accidental  depends  on  the  necessary,  and  the 
neoesaarj  either  on  something  else  that  is  neceasary  or  on  itself;  hence,  aince  this  aerie* 
also  cannot  extend  backwards  is  infinilwm,  there  must  exist  a  neoessary  being,  the  cause 
of  whose  necesBity  is  not  to  be  found  anywhere  but  in  himself,  and  which  being  is  tha 
esuae  of  necessity  for  other  things.  4.  There  are  found  in  tbinga  diOerent  degrees  of  pe> 
faction;  hance  there  is  someUiing  which  has  the  highaat  degree  of  perfection  and  is,  thera- 
■  fare,  the  cause  of  the  perfection,  goodness,  and  reality  of  alt  other  things ;  that  is,  thera 
exists  a  most  perfect  or  most  real  being.  6.  Natural  objects,  which  have  not  the  power 
of  knowledge,  nerertheless  act  as  if  with  intelligence ;  but  that  which  haa  no  knowledge 
cat)  only  then  work  with  an  appearance  of  intelligence,  when  it  is  directed  by  a  knowing 
being,  as  the  arrow  is  directed  by  the  archer.  Natural  cauaes  are  tiierefore  insufflclent  for 
the  explanation  of  the  processes  of  nature,  and  there  must  be  assumed  to  exist  an  intelli- 
gent bein;:;  as  their  guide  and  ruler.  Thus  the  ultimate  explanation  of  natural  eDecta  and 
also  of  human  actions,  in  ao  far  as  they  imply  an  unconscious  adaptation  of  means  to  ends, 
cannot  be  fonod  in  Danire  and  the  human  mind,  but  moat  be  raferred  to  God  u  thatr  first 
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omm;  tha  eiiitenee  of  a^  doM  not  OM^iet  irith  thu,  nnce  G«d  oTBmlea  Tor  good  tha 
STil  which  be  permits. 

Thomu  followi  Albert  in  refaUag  the  pantheistio  doctrina  of  Amalridi  at  Benm  and 
David  of  Dlnant,  that  Qod  la  the  eaaence  of  all  thiD^  and  benoe  either  their  >brnui  mtnr- 
taUt,  which  Amalrich  maj  have  taught,  or  tbe  mataria  uattm-aaJti,  aa  pmressed  bj  DaTid. 
Thii  doctrine  waa  maintained  on  the  ground  that,  if  OodVere  not  himaelf  the  most  tmi- 
Teraal  of  thinga,  he  would  1m  distinguiahed  therefrom  hf  a  spedfio  diflTereoM,  and  m> 
conaiit  of  genua  and  diffrreatia,  and  consequenti?  not  be  nnple ;  but  ml;  inaimadi  as  he  ii 
the  absoliilely  simple  beiog  can  God  be  the  abeolutslj  neoessarf  being.  Tboinaa  daniM 
that  all  diversil}-  implies  ipeciflc  diSereacM  aed  a  gerieric  agreement.  Two  objects,  ha 
Mj-s,  ma;  suffer  sbaolutelj  no  comparieon  with  each  other  (maj  be  oomplotelf  disparate). 
and  Biich  is  the  relaiioD  between  the  iDSnilsand  the  Bnile  {quod  dtfftrant  am  oft^an  aakv 
M,  ted  quod  d\ffarant  foliui  it  ijwij,  /»  LQir.  II.  Sent,  £>i*tittct  ZTII,,  9IL  1,  <»t  3). 

All  beings,  says  Thomas,  except  Qod  were  created  bj  Qod.  At  the  creatioD  Qod  tkiee 
f^om  the  various  possible  worlds  the  beat  one,  and  gave  to  it  realitj.  The  world  baa  not 
•listed  from  stemity,  but  only  since  a  deflnite  moment,  with  which  moment  time  itaelf 
began.  Thomas  regards  the  crest urealiip  of  the  world  not  as  a  matter  of  mere  faith,  bat 
at  acieatiHcally  demonstrable  (b;  the  aboTe  cited  proofs  of  the  existence  of  God  aa  the 
aatfaor  or  the  world),  but  the  beginning  of  the  world  in  time  he  regards  aa  only  an  artide 
of  faith  and  not  philosophically  demonstrable ;  the  arguments  of  Aristotle  for  the  past 
eternity  of  the  world  are  in  bis  view  not  conclusive,  and  yet  be  is  at  the  same  time  Just  aa 
far  ttotn  ascribing  to  the  phUosophical  argumenta  for  the  beginning  of  the  world  ia  tims 
full  demODstntiTe  force.  The  dictum :  The  efBcient  cause  must  preoede  in  time  that  which 
It  causes  {oporUi,  ul  cawit  ageni  pratrtdat  (fumlions  ntutn  cmuatv/m),  is,  he  says,  not  true  in 
relation  to  a  perfect  cause;  Qod  could  by  his  almighty  power  create  an  eternal  world. 
Tlint  the  world  was  created  from  nothing  does  not  (as  Albert  and  his  predecessors  bad 
aSKumed)  prove  its  temporal  origin ;  for  "  ft'om  nothing ''  (ex  rAiIo)  implies  only  the  Don- 
eiisteoce  of  anything  from  which  the  world  Was  made  (nan  «m  oJiguM^  unde  til  /actuak,  or 
noa  IX  aMquo);  but  this  non-eiistenoe  does  not  need  to  be  referred  to  a  temporal  p«at,  and 
>  "from  nothing  "(cznAila)  implies  something  which  followedq/ter  this  DOtbiEig(po3<fliiU)in), 
not  necessarily  in  tha  senHO  of  temporal  succession,  but  only  in  that  of  order  (jxatwwu 
tteuadltm  grdinem  natunu).  Nor  would  the  world,  if  eternal,  be  liiie  Qod  In  essence ;  for 
the  world  it  subject  to  constsnt  chsnge  in  time,  while  Qod  is  uDChangeabls.  The  principl* 
of  the  impossibility  of  a  Ttgrtantt  in  it^iluni  in  cmait  e^cieitiibut  oCTers  no  difficulty,  (br  in 
the  world  there  are  only  intermediate  causes,  and  the  absolute  cause  is  not  involved  in  the 
question  of  the  world's  eternity.  If  the  incompatibility  of  the  past  eternity  of  the  world 
with  the  immortality  of  the  individunl  human  soul  be  aSlrmod  (an  objectioa  afterward 
renewed  by  Luther),  on  the  ground  that  in  the  past  infinity  of  time  there  must  have  oome 
luto  being  an  inSnite  number  of  souls,  which  could  yet  not  actually  co-eiist,  Thocnas 
rejoins,  tliat  at  least  the  angels,  if  not  men,  could  have  been  created  from  etomi^. 
Accordingly,  Thomas  affirms:  mvBdum  indpistt  (ini'liuTn  durationit  hnJnitit)  tola  fidt 
teiular,  "  that  the  world  had  a  beginning  in  time,  is  sn  article  of  mere  belief."  The  pre- 
servntion  of  the  world,  Thomas,  with  Augustine,  conceives  as  ■□  ever-renewed  creation 
(Omtra  Gent.,  II.  3S;  S.  Th.,  I.  ?ti.  46  and  104).  Cf.  Frohschammer,  IJtber  dit  Ewigkea  do- 
WWi;  in  the  Athmaum,  I.,  Munich,  1862,  p.  609  seq.). 

The  angels  were  the  first  and  the  noblest  creatures  of  God.  Tliey  have  their  being  not 
through  themselves,  but  from  God;  their  being  is  not  identical  with  their  nature.  They 
ate  not  absolutely  simple.  The  plurality  of  angels  Is  a  plurality  of  individuals;  but  since 
they  are  immaterial,  the  difference  between  them  in  the  aense  erplained  above  (p.  446)  can 
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onlj  be  ooQceired  of  as  ot  the  same  mture  vrilh  the  dlflerenoe  betwean  ipeciei ;  at  manf 
u  are  the  individuals,  so  many  are  the  species  (tot  rant  tptda,  qaat  ntnt  indmdua). 
Ataoag  the  angela  must  be  classed  the  intelligences  which  moTe  the  sCarg.  That  the  atara 
are  mored,  not  bj  a  ph/sical,  but  bj  an  intellectual  cause  (heaoe  either  by  Ood  or  bf 
angels),  Thomaa  holda  to  be  apodictically  certain,  and  that  the;  are  moved  by  angels  he 
Tegurdt  *s  rationall/  probable  (<7.  OenL,  III.  33  et  aL).  (Cf.  A.  Sdunid,  IHe  ptripaUiuch- 
tchotatiitelie  Lehn  von  dm  Oeitimgeiitern,  in  the  AlheniUtm,  I.,  Munich,  18G!,  pp.  549-689). 
Lilce  the  angela,  so  also  the  souls  of  men  are  immaterial  forms,  format  tqiaratae. 
Thomas  sccepts  the  Aristotelian  definition  of  the  sout  u  the  enteleohj  of  ibe  bodj,  as  also 
the  Ariatoteliao  division  of  the  psychical  functioDs;  but  aacribeB  to  the  same  soul,  which 
as  vmt,  or  rational  soul,  hns  individual  and  yet  immMerial  existence  and  is  separable  from 
the  body,  the  animal  and  vegetable  fUDcUoos,  so  that  for  him  the  form-produoing  prind^e 
of  the  body,  the  wwna  tentitiva,  appditiiia,  and  meiiva,  and,  floall/,  the  aaima  ratiotuiUt, 
are  an  one  and  the  same  aubstance.  (This  docbine  attained  at  the  Council  of  Vienna, 
1311,  to  the  authoritr  of  a  dogma.)  The  v^stative  and.animal  bculties,  which  Aristotle 
(x>Dcetved  as  necessarilj  ooonaated  with  the  body,  are  represcDted  by  Thomas  (an  by 
Albert)  aa  dopendioe  only  In  their  temporal  activity  on  bodily  organs.  The  intellect  alone 
works  without  an  organ,  because  the  form  of  the  organ  would  hinder  the  correct  knowledge 
of  other  forms  than  iCs^f  {Oamm.  de  An^  III.  4;  S.  Th.,  I.,  qit.  16,  art.  i).  God  and  the 
active  and  passive  human  intellects  are  related  to  each  other  as  are  the  sun,  its  light,  and 
the  eye  ((fitodUbeta,  TIL,  VDl).  The  forms,  which  the  posstve  mteUect  takes  Crom  the 
•xtemtl  world  through  the  senses,  are  rendered  really  Intelligible  by  Um  active  Intellect, 
as  the  colon  of  bodies  are  made  really  visible  by  the  light,  and  through  abstraction  they 
ore  r^sed  by  the  wme  agency  to  an  independent  existence  in  our  coDsdousness.  AU 
human  knowledge  dependa  on  an  inSuence  of  some  sort  exerted  by  the  objects  knovn 
on  the  knowing  touL  There  is  no  knowledge  that  is  innate  and  independent  of  all  expe- 
rience. He  who  is  deprived  of  a  sense  wants  the  corresponding  conceptions;  one  bom 
blind  has  no  conception  of  colors.  The  human  intellect  needs,  in  order  to  its  eartlily 
activity,  a  sensuous  image  {phanlatma),  without  which  no  actual  thought  is  possible  for  it, 
although  the  senses  aa  such  grasp,  not  the  essence  of  things,  but  only  their  accidents. 
(SI  Tk,,  I.,  qu,  IS,  art.  3:  wnnu  non  igipreheiulit  tasmitiat  rgram,  led  nieriora  tKcidaiiia 
•slum.  iS.  Tk.,  I.,  t/u.  SI  (cf.  qu,  13) ;  Inteliectiu  ageru  fadt  phanlamiata  a  aauibm  acedia 
ml^igibHia  ptr  tnodum  abatractioiiu  e^jtltdam.  lb.,  qu.  B4 :  An^Mwiti'tf  eat  Mellectttm  not- 
hum  neundum  praeuntu  vitat  atatum,  quo  paaaibili  corpari  conjtmgitar,  tdiquid  mUBigtrc  in 
acta,  niti  contertendo  H  ad  phantaamala.  Et  hoe  duobtit  indiaia  oppareL  I^imo  jvideta, 
quia  qman  inteUKlaa  tit  vu  qitatdam  non  ufsru  eorporaU  argana,  nulla  iMdo  ivipediretur  tn  avo 
CKtu  per  laeiuman,  aHa^ut  eorperalia  organi,  ai  turn  reqtdreretvr  ad  tjna  aetam  actus  alia^ut 
jiotentiae  uientia  orjano  cerporali.  VlUTiiar  atititn  orgaaii  coiporaH  aentaa  tt  imagmaiie  et 
aliae  vira  prrUnentta  ad  partem  aenaitivam,  vnde  mantjaliim  at,  juod  ad  hoc  quod  tateUtcbia 
actit  intMgat,  non  aolian  aceipiende  adetiiiam  de  novo,  aid  etiam  vlenda  tcitotia  jam  ocqiiMia, 
requtrilur  actaa  imaginationia  et  OKlerarvm  virtutum.  Videmua  mim,  gtiod  imptdito  actn 
viriutia  imaginatiiae  per  laeaioaem  organi,  uf  in  pkratelieia,  el  aimililer  imptdito  adu  tnemora- 
tieae  virlutit,  ut  tn  lethargieia,  impedihtr  l»omo  ai  inteUige7:do  in  luAi  etiam  ea  quorvm  acientiam 
•  praeaceepit  Sectmdo^  quia  lioc  quHOet  in  ae  ipao  experiri  pofeat,  quod  qaande  aiiquia  eonainr 
tUiquid  inteliigtre,  format  aSii  ahqua  phantaataata,  per  modum  exempbrrum,  in  quOiui  qnaai 
inapieial  quod  inttSigtre  aludet.  Et  inde  eat  etiam  qaod  quando  aliquem  vebtmua  faceri  aliqidd 
i/UeUigeri,  proponimua  ei  eimipfa,  ex  qwintt  «M  phantarmala  formare  poaait  ad  intdHgtRdian^ 
Htgva  autem  ratio  eat,  quia  polratia  cngnoadtiva  proportionatw  eogneae^Oi.  L'nde  mfaflfdm 
an^ui^  qui  eat  totdtiter  a  corport  aeparabta,  elg'ectum  proprium  tat  tvMattiUt  i 
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earpart  t^iarata,  tt  ptr  lu^umMdt  MiBigibik  tnaitriaHa  ceguttcit;  iatteehu  awCem  liiuniml. 
gst  Mt  conjimctw  eorpori,  propruin  elg'tdam  of  fuiddita*  ntw  nalim  in  mafann  earperati 
aiatmt,  tl  prr  JngvtmoM  iiaturm  miibOivm  rerum  eHam  in  vtriribOaan  rainit  aUgnalem  BOf- 
Mtiatum  OKenJii,  da  raUeae  anion  kyut  naturae  ai,  gvad  «an  a<  lAupu  mafana  carprralL — 
SI  oaicm  preprivm  aijactwn  uftCecfw  aoalri  ami  Jorma  ttparala,  vet  ri  /ormae  rerma  tnti 
UUam  nintterent  lum  tn  parHailarilMt  Momdum  Platamcat,  aM  «por1wtt  fuvd  Mdfadw 
luMer  temper  int^gendo  eoaetrlertl  tt  ad  phaniatmala). 

The  ATerroiatic  tlieorj  of  the  unitf  of  the  immateriil  and  imiDortal  mtoUect  in  mil  KCB 
linleBtdien  «uti!anlum  eat  amninii  ab  on^ma  MponUant  mm^m  smmi  tn  omtuiaa  hfliiuMiti), 
wherebr  iudiTidual  immortality  wu  rendered  theorotianj  impossible,  ia  temted  bj  Tboatt 
an  "  error  mdteaitier,"  which  bad  for  aome  time  beea  acquiring  influence  with  manjr  per- 
aona.  Be  arguea  partly  agunit  the  correctneag  of  the  ArerTouitLc  Interpreta^c  or  Arii- 
totle,  and  partlj^^inat  the  Averroiatic  teadiii^  itaelf.  In  oppotltion  to  the  interpretation, 
he  aaaerta  that  it  retulta  dearly  (hm  tho  words  of  Arislotla,  that  the  active  inlellBCt,  in 
tho  oplaiou  of  Ariatotle,  belonged  to  the  toxil  itseir  (fWNl  tuc  inteOectat  til  aliquid  lauinai), 
that  it  was  not  a  material  faculty  and  that  it  worked  withoat  a  material  organ,  and  that  it 
therefore  eii«ted  separate  ttom  matter  and  entered  ftom  without  into  the  bod^,  after  tbe 
dissolution  of  which  it  could  still  remain  actiTe.  Against  the  truth  of  the  AverroiBbc 
doctrine  Tbonua  adTSnees  the  arguments  that  the  posseaaion  by  man  of  an  intellect  aepa- 
rate  fVom  tha  soul  would  not  justify  us  in  calling-  man  himself  •  ntiODal  being,  while  jet 
rationality  ia  the  apedSc  difference  which  separatea  man  fh>m  the  brute^  that  with  riasiw 
yoa  take  away  at  the  same  time  the  will,  and  therefore  tha  moral  dwrscter,  and  finally, 
that  the  necesssry  relation  of  thought  to  sensuous  images  (phanteumala)  coald  not  subsist 
in  an  intellect  separated  tma  the  soul.  But  the  theory  of  the  unity  of  the  scUto  intelleet 
in  all  men  seems  to  him  absurd,  becsuse  there  would  follow  from  it  the  individual  naity  of 
different  persoos  and  tiie  complete  similarity  of  their  thoughta,  oonsequences  that  contra- 
dict eipericnce.  But  it  must  be  remarked  that  these  objections  sre  only  pertinent  in  caM 
the  one  intellect  separable  t^m  all  indiTidusls  is  interpreted,  not  as  the  one  common  mind 
existing  in  the  plurality  of  rational  indifiduals,  but  aa  an  Intellect  eiiEting  for  and  by  itself 
externally  to  them. 

Thomas  pronouncea  himaclf  equally  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  the  pre-eiutteace  of  tha 
human  soul,  and  In  favor  of  tbQ  doctrine  of  ita  continued  existence  sfter  the  termitution  of 
its  terrestrial  life.  To  the  Platonic  doctrine  of  pre-eiistence  he  opposes  the  argaawnt  that 
for  tbe  soul,  as  the  "  form  "  uf  the  body,  onion  with  the  body  is  natural,  and  separation,  if 
not  conira,  is  at  least  praeler  naiaram,  hence  accidental,  and  thenifare  also  subeeqnent  to 
union  (quod  t^menit  aliciii  prater  nalnrmn,  inett  ei  per  a/xidetu;  qnod  auhm  per  aeddtm*  ttt, 
temper  patleriia  sti  ee  qved  eal  per  it.  .^nttn<u  igitur  priiu  oniwntf  ssss  unilam  eorpori  qaoM 
ttie  a  cerport  teparaiam).  God  creates  the  soul  outright,  a*  soon  as  the  body  ia  prepaivd 
for  it  {C.  Gent,  II.  83  seq.].  But  the  immortality  of  the  soul  follows  fttim  its  immateriality. 
Forms  which  inhere  in  matter  are  destroyed  by  tbe  dissolutioa  of  this  matter,  as  are  tha 
souls  of  animals  on  the  dissolution  of  their  bodies.  But  the  humsn  sool,  which,  since  it 
has  tbe  power  of  cogniElng  the  universal,  must  subsist  apart  IVom  matter,  can  neitber  be 
destroyed  by  the  dissolution  of  the  body  with  which  it  is  united,  nor  by  itself,  since  asrs- 
Mirv  being  is  implied  In  the  very  conception  of  form,  which  is  actuality,  and  such  btnng  ii 
therefore  Inseparable  tnta  audi  form  (3,  Th.,  I.  T&,  6 :  impoinbile  ett,  qvodjarma  saisiirims 
ditiaat  etae).  (Thia  argument  is  aimilar  to  that  of  Plato  in  tha  Fhaak,  fix. :  that  lift  b 
Inseparable  from  tbe  soul  according  to  tbe  very  Idea  of  the  latter.)  Thomas  joins  with 
this  the  argument  drawn  IVom  the  longing  of  the  soul  after  immortality,  and  faundcd  on 
Hie  priadple  Ifcat  a  natural  longing  oamuit  reatain  unaatitfled.    Hi*  dedre  of  anendieg 
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being  U  natunl  to  the  tlimkiig  Mnl,  bccauM  tho  Uttar  fa  not  ODnAnsd  in  ita  tbougJiM  bj 

the  limit  of  tha  Now  mnd  tlw  Hue,  but  ii  able  to  ababact  from  twj  limitKtinn,  and  dadra 

foUom  knowledge  (£  Th^  I.  "16),    Imnkortality  belong*  not  metelj  to  tbs  thiokit^  power, 

but  alao  to  tbe  lower  powera,  Tor  «ll  ot  theia  behng  to  tha  aame  ■ubatanee  with  Iha 

thinking  power,  and  depend  onlj  (br  their  aoliTe  manifeatatloii,  not  fbr  their  eiiatence,  on 

bodilj-  organs  (/t„  q».  16 :  cUeeiabtm  wl,  fucd  nafln  «liafiima  tutitoih'ah'i  ait  ia  Jmihhm  mitt 

tela  amma  fnteJjactfva,  d  gaod  ^>ta  * 

viriute  amUntt  omtut  it^enara  formicu  tt  /adt  qua  mla  (i 

/admiL — Anima  MleUcduu  hiAet  noa  taluya  virMem  inlMgtndi,  id  tt 

Jb.,  ^  1 B,  art  S).    ^oe  this  thinking  and  feeling  aoul  >•  at  the  wuM  time  the  form-glTing 

prinuiple  of  the  body,  it  forma  for  iCaair  aRer  death,  bj  meana  of  thia  tstj  power,  a  new 

body,  limilar  to  ita  former  one  (£Wnnu  c  Oad.,  IV.  IS  aeq.). 

In  Ethica  Thomaa  follows  Aristotle  in  tbe  definition  of  virtue  and  in  the  dlrialen  of  tba 
Tlrtoea  into  ethical  and  dianoetic,  the  latter  being  alio  ranked  bj  hini,  aa  b7  Ariitotle,  u 
the  higher.  He  rwiln^  farther,  Ibe  oontempiatire  tifs,  is  n  IW  ai  tbe  contemplation  !• 
theological,  above  the  practicaL  But  to  the  philocophical  Tirtuea,  dilef  among  wbkA 
Tbomaa,  with  Albert,  reckons  the  four  cardinal  virtue^  he  adds  tbe  theological  virtuei  at 
faith,  love,  and  hope;  the  former,  aa  acquired  virtue*,  lead  to  natural  hippinraa,  hut  the 
latter,  the  thaolDgicel  Tirtuea,  aa  being  infuaed  bj  God  {viiiuim  «0ink),  lead  to  anpep- 
natural  bappineu.  Thomaa'a  doctrine  of  virtue  is  made  ntiU  more  complicated  bj  liia 
adoption  (after  Macrobiui)  of  tbe  Platooio  dintinctioo  between  civil,  puriiying,  and  perfect 
ing  virtue!  (virfuiea  pMitat,  jmrgaloriae,  exempbtra).  The  wlU  is  not  subject  to  tbe  necea- 
ait;'  of  oompiiliion— where  oompulaion  is  opposed  to  desire — bat  to  that  neoessitj  which  do«t 
not  deslroj  freedom,  the  neceaaitf  of  atriving  aflcr  enda.  Yohintaiy  aotion  >a  aeir-aetion, 
{.».,  action  reaulting  ttom  tixiint»ra»\phacifle{MniwivekirUoruati!u>eeritx»t,idatapriit- 
cipio  intriiuico,  Summa  TK,  I.,  gv.  106).  The  animal,  conDned  as  he  ia  to  the  particular, 
judges  of  ends  bf  instinct,  but  man  does  ao  freely  and  after  comparison  bj  the  reason  (« 
cdUoHmw  gvadam  mMonw).  Bj  calling  up  one  or  another  daaa  of  ideas  we  can  control  our 
dedsloas.  The  cbdoe  Ilea  In  our  power;  still,  we  have  need  of  divine  help  in  order  la  be 
trulj  good,  even  in  the  sphere  of  tho  tutural  virtues,  which,  if  man  had  not  fallen,  he  could 
have  pracUced  by  his  own  strength.  The  moral  faculty  (ayndircnj  or  tj/nierau),  which 
was  not  destroyed  by  the  fall  of  man,  cannot  be  a  mere  potentiality.  It  la  a  haiilat  guvdoot 
tm  mt  fyriaeipianim  ipecalcMlimit  ;~- 
nadta  qmat  agirrnu,  apptieamui.  Highest  and  per. 
feet  happiness  ia  the  vision  of  tbe  divine  essence;  and  this,  since  it  ia  a  good  which  sur- 
passes the  power  of  created  beings  to  produce,  can  only  be  given  to  finite  apirits  by  the 
agency  of  Ood  (ifbrntna  TK,  I.,  ^  S2  aeq. ;  II.  1  acq.). 

In  ISse  Thomas  was  made  a  doctor  ortUnii  by  the  Dombieanai  afterward  tbe  Jesulla 
also  adopted  substantiaUj  hia  teaching.  His  authority  early  became  ao  generally  reco^ 
aiced  in  the  Church  beyond  tbe  circle  of  bis  order  as  to  juitify  tbe  title  of  honor,  "  Dodor 
imitxraaJu."  Still  more  ti^iuently  was  Thomsa  called  "  Dodor  angdieia."  Of  hia  immediate 
diaciplea,  the  most  noteworthy  are  .^Egidius  of  Coionna,  of  Bome,  an  Augnatiniin  monk 
extolled  aa  Z)Kti>r,^uida<isnimia(ISlT-I318);  the  Dominican  monk,  Herrnus  ITatalis  (Hei^ 
vseus  of  Kedelleo  in  Brittany),  renowned  aa  an  opponent  of  the  ficotiata  (died  at  Narbonn* 
in  1323);  Tbomaa  Bradwardine  (died  1349),  who  upheld  strongly  the  doctrine  (if  datef> 
minism,  Va  opposition  to  the  eemipelagianlsm  of  tbe  Sootists,  and  William  Durand  of  St 
Poiir^ain  (Durandua  de  S.  Foroiano,  died  1331,  called  "i^ocfor  FuaJuiiuMnfM"),  who,  how* 
ever,  fltHU  being  a  aupportM  of  Tbomiasi,  became  its  opponent,  and  prepared  the  way  tat 
BomindlsH.    Wa  may  mantion  alao  .^idlns  of  Lesainas — who  defended  tha  nwmist  doo- 
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Mm  in  ■  work  entitled  Ik  Unilalt  Ibrmae,  written  In  1378 — and  Bernvdus  do  TriG* 
(diad  11S3),  who  wrote  Quaalionet  dt  Oegmiimt  Animat,  and  Johannes  Pariaiensia  (about 
1290),  who  was  perhaps  the  author  of  the  "  D^ngormm"  at  the  ThomLst  doctrine  agMnit 
the  "  CorredoriiMt  fi-atrii  Thomae,"  wrilten  (in  \2H)  bj  WilliaM  Lemarre,  a  Ftandacan; 
the  iVinMOTMini  ipriDted  at  Venice  in  1516)  has  uauallf  been  ascribed  to  ^gidiuaRomaaas. 
Farther,  Qcttrried  of  Fontainei  {dt  fbiitaniM\  the  teacher  at  the  Sorbonne,  from  wboM 
Qaadithtta^  compoaed  about  A.  D.  13B3,  Hanr^u  (Ph.  SmL,  II.  p.  191  Beq.)  gives  aon* 
•xtracts,  faTored  Thomiim.  Dante's  poetry  is  also  baled  oa  the  doctrine  of  Thomma  ((£ 
T«L  II.,  §  3,  of  this  work,  and  eapedally  the  work  there  dted  of  OianaDi  mi  Dante  u>d 
the  Cath.  PhilOB.  in  the  thiiteenlh  century,  Paris,  IMG ;  cf.  also  Wegele,  Lmtt  At^hiaii 
Lebm  tutd  Wtrta,  Id  ed^  Jena,  1S66 ;  Cfaartea  Jourdain,  La  philom^kit  tk  SL.  Tkimui 
tAjiUn,  II.  p.  138  leq.,  and  Hngo  DeUf,  Dante  AUghitri,  Leipaic,  1869.  DeUf  pointa  ont, 
in  particnIaT,  the  influence  of  Platoblsin  and  Hjatidam  in  the  works  of  Dante).  Of  the 
later  Thomists,  the  moat  prominent  waa  Frsnz  Suarez,  who  died  in  1617.  Of  him,  aa  the 
last  diief  of  Sdiolasticisiti,  K.  Werner  bM  written  at  length  (in  *  woric  pnbUabed  U 
BegenabLirg  in  1861). 

§  102.  Johannes  Dans  Bcotns,  bom  at  Donston,  in  No^th1UDbe^ 
land  (or,  according  to  others,  at  Dim,  in  the  North  of  Ireland),  distin- 
gnighed  himself  in  the  Franciscan  Order  as  a  teacher  and  dispnter, 
first  at  Oxford,  then,  in  1304  and  the  following  years,  at  Paris,  and 
in  1308  at  Cologne,  and  died  while  Btill  yoang  (according  to  the 
ordinary  acconnt  at  the  age  of  thirty-fonr)  at  Cologne,  in  Norernber. 
1308.  As  an  opponent  of  Thomism  he  founded  the  philosophical  and 
theological  school  named  after  him.  His  strength  lay  rather  in  ucnte, 
negative  criticism  of  the  teachings  of  others,  than  in  the  positive 
elaboration  of  his  own.  Strict  faith  in  reference  to  the  theological 
teachings  of  the  Chnrcb  and  the  philosophical  doctrines  corresponding 
with  their  spirit,  and  far-reaching  skepticism  with  reference  to  the 
arguments  by  which  they  are  sustained,  are  the  general  characteriatica 
of  the  Scotist  doctrine.  AfW  having  destroyed  by  his  criticism  their 
rational  grounds,  there  remains  to  Scotus  as  the  objective  cause  of  the 
verities  of  faith  only  the  unconditional  will  of  Qod,  and  as  the  snbjec- 
tive  ground  of  faith  only  the  voluntary  submission  of  the  believer  to  the 
authority  of  the  Chorch.  Theol<^  is  for  him  a  knowledge  of  an  essen- 
tially practical  character.  Duns  Scotus  limits  the  province  of  natural 
theol(^  by  reckoning  not  only,  with  Thomas,  the  Trinity,  the  incai^ 
nation,  and  the  other  specifically  Cliristian  dogmas,  but  also  the 
creation  of  the  world  out  of  nothing  and  the  immortality  of  the 
human  soul,  as  among  the  propositions  which  reason  cannot  demon- 
strate, but  can  only  defend  as  being  beyond  the  reach  of  refatadon 
and  as  more  or  less  probable,  and  which  revelation  alone  rendered 
certain.    Still  he  by  no  means  affirms  in  principle  the  antagonism  of 
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reagon  and  &ith.  Id  philosophy,  the  aathoritj  of  Arigtotle  is  not  bo 
great  with  him  ae  vith  Thomas ;  he  adopts  many  Platonic  and  !Neo> 
Platonic  conceptions,  with  which  lie  became  familiar  especially  through 
Avicebron's  (Ibn  Gebirol'e)  "  Foantain  of  Life."  All  created  things, 
says  Scotns,  have  besides  their  form  some  species  of  matter.  Not 
matter,  but  furm,  is  the  individualizing  principle;  the  generic  and 
specific  characters  are  modified  by  the  individual  peculiarity,  which 
is  what  renders  an  object  capable  of  being  designated  as  "this" 
(gives  it  its  haecceiiaa).  The  nniversat  essence  is  distinct,  not  only 
in  the  intellect,  but  also  in  reality,  from  the  individual  peculiarity', 
although  it  does  not  exist  apart  from  the  latter ;  the  distiuction  is  not 
merely  virtually  present  in  things  and  afterward  realized  by  the  mind, 
but  it  exists  formally  in  the  things  themselves.  The  soul  unites  in 
itself  several  faculties,  which  differ  from  one  another,  not  realiter,  as 
parts  or  accidents  or  relations,  bnt  formaZiter,  as  do  unity,  truth,  and 
goodness  in  God  (tlie  Mis),  The  human  will  is  not  determined  by 
the  understanding,  bnt  has  power  to  choose  with  no  determining 
ground.  The  undetermined  freedom  of  the  will  is  the  ground  of  the 
merit  of  that  self-determination  which  is  in  conformity  with  the 
divine  wilt. 

Thar*  (lUte  aaij  tha  fonowlng  oaoiplaU  »dUlin  of  tlw  mrk*  of  Dmt  Seotni:  Jak.  J>ihuH  Satl, 
doemrit  tuuau  onlfHO  nUiunim,  opara  omnfa  tMttta,  rmognUa,  luMi  1  mAsMi  «I  vmuhtatarU*  Ut, 
LTOiii.int.  TbI*  (dllt^B  WH  pnpwrd  t>f  Uw  Irtih  ftlbst*  uT  tha  Kamnii  Collef*  oTSL  ■•Idoni:  Loiw 
Wnldlnf,  Chf  uniJIM  sf  Uie  Frmudaian  Onlrruid  piinelpil  Hlluirof  tha  adltlnu,  i>  onlluu-llr  uined  u  It* 
editor.    It  doa*  not  ODUtmlD  tba  Pmltiea,  1.  a.,  tha  (Annmiiitiulu  ob  U*  BIbIa,  but  snlf  Lbe  pbtlofnpblail 


a  lUrvt  Aritt.  dt  aninia.  UL 
«  prlndpUi,  TStariHota,  OaUaUamt.  ale  IV.  Ae;waWa  *ii  XtlaplL.  Comeltatonm 
mttapAfkxu,  QuatMofnt  lupm  Ubrv  MitapKi/tieonim.  V.-X.  DiMiuMmit  in  jwKiw-  libm  aao- 
tatdonwi,  Iba  •o-eallsd  Opv  Oaanttnt.  X[.  RiporUilor\tf»  PcirtttrnHMm  Ubri  fiutvor.  tba  ao-alkd 
OP<h  PaHtUntt,  tba  CatnmaDtarr  on  tba  fSniitmcf  ol  Patroi  Lombardui,  vhlab  tu  irrlllan  down  b7 
pcnooa  who  ba«i]  bU  iHSaroi  ■!  tba  UntTcnltf  of  Pvii  (is  ErdnuDB't  JudrDtat  Isii  pariVa  In  npaatlnj 
fonn,  tbaa(h,lBioBiaotlultMiira«>.lEdliutln|[gTUlarIBatarltr  Ibu  fbe  Optu  Oamliut^  XIL  Cwaa- 
ttonmq%iadUbitaIit.  Tha  CwjaaMooMIIUAfM&ataiw  wu  pnbllthait  aapiiniMlr,  V»lu,ieoa,  tba  JI^or^Ma 
(ii;>ir/F^l.Mii/nUanHii,PHli.lG1T-lS,sn<lb7HDgoCairallo>,Oiila(s*,im,tba  ^uofUonit  tm  Ar. leg, 
IHO  ind  llei,  Supm-lOiroi  dt  iinlmii,  ISSa,  ind  bj  Hugo  CavelUa,  hjtM,  1KB,  tba  DUHneUmtt  fit 
qvatitar  Ittnv  aanteiiHaiiim,  bf  Hafo  CiTilliu,  ABtinrp,  ISM.  Amoni  tha  aorllar  wnrki  od  Seutlan, 
Ifamt  of  Joupaa  da  Bad*  la  puUenlarir  InilructlTS,  It  li  eiltUad:  tbnfrvaofto*  Ui^vltffteat  taUr  A 
TTtmuim  It  Sealim  xiptr  qmiluor  iibret  ttnlttiUarm^  In  fMnit  pn^iuitCM  tnlenttat  rfftmatw, 
ptUer—  dlflauttatu  iluBtdimiv  it  raipaniiaMi  ad  arffumtitla  BxM  njirAvMtxe.  Vulei',  ItH,  nd 
Cnlo^a.  inO.  A  Smtana  Thtot.  iraa  eomptlad  from  tha  *nrk*  of  Dddi  Bcotu  bf  Iba  TnndacmB  mnak 
BWonjnnDi  da  ?iirtlao;  k^ncnd  cxpotllloBof  tha  SeuUit  rtactrlaa  li  flTiii  \j  Fr.  Klinth.  Albn^nnl  la 
\A%Riti>hiMoiodri'ha*aeoUtat.in  qva  qitii  DoelBr  tmbtUU  eirta  ttnvniM  fiiat  laofUat  gwH^aia 
MoUal,  trwUar  ttttttdtbir,  LroBi,  IMS.  Of  ainra  raomt  sstbw*,  BtBrnianrB-Cryilu  bu  wtIiub  a  Di 
OnoL  Seoli,  Jaiu,  ISM.  Tba  pblJoaophls*!  ■jitara  or  Baotu  1i  daaatbtd  Ib  tho  bvier  blatoriaa  of  pbUoMf 
lAjitLii.ioYtdnmti.Aitdtutii»gntUti-aitv>lmeB»ain/IUehtSltllwtgdmDmuBiiBt<aL.ia  tha  neof. 
Sti^ttti  wuf  f  r,  ISO,  No.  \.  pp.  4tMA1,  *nd  Ordr.  iw  GuMeUt  dtr  Fktttt,  L  f  nS-lID;  PnBIt, 
6-tlt.  dtr  L»t^  UL  I<»-»1. 
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In  tho  doctrine  of  Duu  Sootna,  u  In  that  ot  Thomaa,  philosophj  wis  mada  ilmnt 
tliroughnut  ancilluj  to  theology  in  all  that  couceniB  the  general  and  ipe«&adl;  ChriEtun 
dogmaa.  Thadegia  Xataralu  was  indeed  confined  by  Bcotua  within  narrower  limits,  bnt  it 
wu  not  abollahed.  Natural  reason,  said  Scotua,  conducts  to  tin  bsatifying  rniga  of 
Ooi^  hut  needi  to  be  completed  by  reTelation.  It  does  not  conflict  with  the  tcacfaii^  of 
I*T«Utian,  and,  so  Ikr  fhun  b«ng  indilbrant  in  i(a  relation  to  these  teaibinga,  it  furoiafaet 
them  with  an  uaential  aupport  As  a  theologian,  Scotua  defended  the  doctrine,  Qrst  mad* 
a  dogma  in  our  timea,  but  which  is  In  complete  correspondence  with  the  spirit  of  Catholi- 
dam,  the  doctrine  of  the  immamtafa  eanctptio  B.  Tirjmn,  wbereaa  Thomas  had  not  yet 
recognised  It  The  ciiticism  of  the  opinions  of  others,  which  is  the  predaminaut  diarae- 
teriatic  in  the  writings  of  Scotus,  ii  not  a  speculation  with  reference  to  the  nature  or  prin- 
otplo*  of  BchoUttidsni,  and  tendiug  to  the  destruction  of  Scholaslidsm ;  for  his  object 
remains  always  the  establishment  of  a  hartnoDj  betweon  philosopby  and  the  teachii^  of 
the  Church.  His  doubting  ia  not  to  the  prejudice  of  fkith;  he  says  (A  SmL,  IlL  tl): 
Faith  does  not  exclude  all  doubt,  bnt  only  Tiotorioti*  doubt  (nw  fidtt  reetuHit  ommat  iMtls- 
dimtm,  ted  AMIatiattm  vinBiittait).  Altfaou^  therefore,  Scotus'  critique  of  the  lalidi^  of 
the  argumenta  for  Christian  doctrine  might  and  necessarily  did  prepare  the  way  for  the 
rnptnre  between  philosophy  and  theology,  and  although  some  of  his  utterances  veat 
beyond  the  limit  which  he  prescribed  for  himself  in  principle,  Sootisni  is  none  the  lean,  Ui 
Thomism,  one  of  the  doctrines  in  which  ScholasticiEm  oulmicates. 

The  relation  of  Duns  Seotui  to  Thomas  of  Aquino  was  similar  to  that  of  Kant  t«  LeO- 
itita.  Thomas  snd  LaibniB  were  di^matifts;  Duna  Scotus  and  Kant  were  critics,  who 
disputed  more  or  less  the  arguments  for  the  theorems  of  natural  theology  (especially  those 
for  the  existence  of  Ood  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul),  but  did  not  deny  the  truth  of 
the  theorems  themielref ;  both  founded  the  oonTictiona,  for  which  the  theoratioal  naaoa 
BO  longer  furnished  them  with  proofs,  on  the  tnonl  will,  to  which  they  assigned  t^ 
priority  OTer  the  theoretical  reaaou.  A  flindamental  difference  is  indeed  to  be  found  in  tbe 
oiroumstsnoB  thst  for  Duns  Bcotua  the  authority  of  the  Catholic  Church,  for  Kant  that  of 
the  personal  moral  consciousness.  Is  the  court  of  flnsl  sppeal,  and  in  the  further  circum- 
■lance  that  Kant's  critique  is  radical  and  universal,  while  that  of  Scotus  was  only  partial. 
But  Bs  Scotus  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Church,  bo  Kant  to  the  coDvictians  of  the  uniTeissl 
rdigious  oonsciouanesB  ever  maintains  the  positive  relstion  of  one  who  easents  to  them  in 
Aal  psrticular  aensa  in  which  that  ccnBciousnees  understsnds  tham. 

Having  enjoyed  in  his  youth  the  sdvantage  of  discipline  in  mathematic*!  and  other 
atudiea,  Duns  Scotus  knew  what  wu  meant  by  proviTig,  and  could  therefore  rooogniae  in 
most  of  the  pretended  proofs  offered  in  philosophy  snd  theology  no  real  proofs.  At  the 
lame  time  the  authority  of  the  Church  was  in  bil  view  sacred  and  inviolable.  The  bar- 
nonious  combination  of  the  desire  for  sdentiflc  ezactness  with  the  dispoaltion  to  sce^ 
with  faith  the  Chunk's  dicta,  characterizes  the  "Doctor  mblSv."  With  him  logic  is  s 
•OMDoe,  like  physics,  matheustics,  and  metaphysics.  But  in  theology,  nottrithatandiDg 
that  ila  ottject  is  the  highest  of  all  objects,  he  finds  it  difficult  to  recognize  tbe  diaracteristics 
of  a  sdenoe,  because  it  maintalnB  itself  tmly  on  grounds  of  probatulity  and  is  of  mudi  grsaicr 
practical  than  theoretical  importance. 

With  Albert  and  ThomsB,  Duui  Scotui  agrees  in  assumiag-  a  threefold  existence  of  tltt 
uniTersal:  it  is  b^mt  things,  as  form  in  the  divine  mind;  in  things,  as  their  asaence  (gwd- 
Atos),  snd  i^ler  things,  aa  the  concept  formed  by  mental  abatraction.  Ha,  too^  coodsnui* 
nemlnaliism  and  vindicates  for  the  universal  a  real  existence,  on  the  ground  that  otherwise 
our  knowledge  throu^  concepts  would  be  without  a  real  object;  all  sdence,  he  say^ 
Tould  nsolve  itself  Into  mere  logic,  if  the  universal,  Co  which  sll  scientlflc  koowledga 
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relates,  ooniiited  meralj  of  ntitiDal  concepts.  Raalit^  Menu  to  him  in  itaelf  indiffereiit  in 
relation  to  uniTSrulitj  and  iudindualitj,  so  that  both  can  equally  belong;  [o  ita  apheiu 
Bnt  Dun>  Scotua  ia  not  at  one  with  his  predeceaaora  on  tbs  aubject  of  the  relation  of  tha 
uniTsraal  to  the  individual.  The  univeraal  ahould  not,  according  to  him,  be  ideulilled  will) 
the  form  nor  tho  individuBlizing  principle  with  the  matter ;  for  the  individual,  aa  the  ultima 
rtaliiat,  can,  since  indiTidual  azistence  is  not  a  deficiency,  only  through  the  addition  of 
pctitat  detominationa  arise  from  the  univeraal,  i.  «.,  only  when  the  univeraal  eueoce  or 
the  qaiddilaa  is  completed  by  the  individual  nature  {haeeee^tat).  Just  as  animal  becomes 
AosH),  when  to  life  the  apedBc  difference  of  Aunuuiifau  ia  added,  so  homo  becomes  Socrates, 
whan  to  the  geoeric  and  speoflc  esaence  the  Individual  diaracter,  tho  SocraHtcu,  is  added. 
Hence  also  the  immaterial  can  be  individual  in  the  full  meaning  of  thia  term ;  the  Thomist 
view,  that  in  angels  species  and  individual  coindde,  and  that,  therefore,  evei;  angel  is 
alone  in  ita  kind,  it  to  be  rejeotedL  In  tho  aingla  object  the  univeraal  is  not  only  i«rtiut'>fer 
bnt  formaHier  distinct  ftam  the  Individual,  but  not  separated  Oom  it,  as  one  thing  is  aepa- 
rated  from  another  thing.  Duns  Scotus  seeks  to  prevent  the  confounding  of  his  doctrine 
with  the  Platonic  doctrine  (in  the  aenae  in  which,  IVom  the  accounts  of  Aristotle,  h»  under- 
atanda  and  combats  that  doctrine,  Opui  Oxon.,  II.,  Hal.  3;  Bg?ort  Parii.,  I.,  dot.  T.  36; 
ntorem.,  3  a  aL). 

The  moat  univeraal  of  all  oonoapta  ia,  according  to  Duns  Bcotus,  the  concept  of  Being 
{Rtt,  see  De  An.,  qu.  21).  This  concept  is  of  wider  signiQcation  than  are  the  logical  cate- 
goriea,  or  it  is  a  "transcendent"  concept,  for  not  only  tlie  substantial  ii>,  but  also  the  acci- 
dental ii;  in  like  manner  it  is  more  general  than  the  concepts  God  and  the  world,  for  leing 
ia  a  predicate  of  both,  and  that,  too,  not  merely  atqUHioce  (not  by  mere  homonymy,  simi- 
larity of  vords  without  aimilarity  of  meaning).  Tet  thia  concept  ia  not  properly  to  be 
called  the  highest  generic  concept,  for  the  genua  preaupposea  likeness  of  category ;  no 
genus  can  at  once  include  what  is  substsntial  and  what  ia  accidental.  Hence  the  eipres- 
aion  "  generic  concept "  ia  inapplicable  to  the  concept  Em,  and,  in  general,  to  all  trans- 
cendental concepts.  The  other  traiueendenlaiia  besides  Etu  are  called  by  Duds  Scotus 
patnona  Balis,  or  modifications  of  being.  Ha  diatingulBhes  {Uelaph,,  IT.,  n.  G)  two  kinds 
of  them,  the  simple  (untau)  and  the  disjunctive  (di^jvnclae).  Among  the  former  he  redtons 
One,  Qood,  True  (hhuri,  bonum,  vaian)i  among  Che  latter  Identity  or  difference  (idem  vd 
divermm),  contingence  or  necessity  {amttngmt  ml  ncoewariurR),  and  actuality  or  potentiality 
(aehif  vtl  petenlia).  The  distinction  of  equal  and  unequal,  like  and  unlike,  can  also  be 
regarded  aa  transcendent,  when  not  referred  merely  to  the  categories  of  quantity  and 
quahty  (Opxl  Chou.,  L,  diit  19,  qu.  I). 

God,  aa  being  ocfw  psma,  is  abaolutely  simple.  Bis  eiistenoe,  according  to  Scotus, 
does  not  follow  for  ns  ft-om  the  mere  idea  which  we  have  of  him  (ec  termoiu),  nor  ia  it 
demonatraUo  a  )>riori,  C  e.,  by  reasonlug  from  hia  cauae,  unoe  be  has  no  cause,  but  only 
a  fodtrieri,  i.  «.,  trvm  hia  works.  There  must  be  an  ultimate  cause  superior  to  ell  else, 
which  cause  is  at  the  siune  time  the  ultimate  end  of  all  thinga,  and  this  is  God.  Soolus 
admits,  however,  the  impossibility  of  arriving  in  this  way — i.  ■.,  by  arguing  from  the  finite 
•-at  the  atrict  demonstration  of  anythh^  more  than  the  eiistenM  of  one  ultimate  cause, 
oa  which  all  things  finite  depend.  It  is  impossible  in  this  way  to  prove  the  existence  of 
an  abaolntely  almighty  cuuae,  or  the  creation  of  the  world  out  of  nothing  (Opw  Oroa,,  I., 
dift  42 ;  Hep.  Pari».,  !.,  diiL  42  ■  QiMdUb.,  jtt.  T).  In  ao  fsr  as  man  ia  the  image  of  Ood, 
aelf-contemplation  may  furnish  him  »  point  of  departure  from  which  he  can  rise  via  emi- 
MMtuw  to  the  knowledge  of  the  divine  nature  {Opv  Oxoa.,  I.,  diM.  3). 

Everything  which  is  not  Ood,  Indnding  the  created  apirlt,  haa  matter  and  form.  But 
tbe  matter  which  underliet  the  human  aoul  tnd  the  angela,  is  very  diflbrenl  born  tbat  of 
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which  bodies  &r«  compowd.  Dudb  Scotua  calli  matter,  wban  not  jot  determined  bj  form 
noJariu  prima,  but  m»kea  a  ruither,  tlirwrold  dtstinction  between  mufana  prnwvprina,  the 
motl  uoiveraal  baala  of  all  floite  exiilence,  created  and  fonoed  immediatelj  b^  God,  maferta 
Mcwu'o^pnnui,  the  ■ubatratum  in  which  gateraHa  ud  com^tu)  lake  place,  and  which  ta 
changed  and  tranaranned  bj  the  second  or  created  claai  of  agenta  {agenHa  errata  or  arena 
dana),  and  t»aitria  tei-tio-prmn,  the  matter  which  is  shaped  bj  the  artist,  or,  in  general, 
by  anj  eitemal  agent,  after  it  has  received,  through  tha  internal  operauon  of  nature,  a 
ttatursl  form,  and  before  it  has  as  jret  been  shaped  in  agreement  with  the  form  intended  bj 
the  srtiat.  The  materia  tteunda^ima  ia  a  nuifaria  prime-prima  disCiogDiahed  br  the  muk 
of  perishabilitr.  and  the  materia  tertio-prima  is  a  materia  namdo-prima  determined  by 
natund  geMraiic.  There  exists  no  matter  besides  the  tlrst-nMned,  but  oalj  this  onilar 
varioua  forma  {materia  prima  at  idem  cttm  amti  materia  particulan).  In  connection  with 
the  theorem  that  everj  created  substance,  whether  apiritual  or  corporeal,  baa  aome  fonn 
of  Ustter,  Duns  Scotus  expressly  afBrroB  bia  adhesion  to  the  doctrine  ofAvicebron  (whom 
Albert  and  Thomas  had  opposed),  saying:  "tgo  amiem  ad  poritiimem  Afitaabroiat  rwiw." 
(Cf.  ATioebron'i  doctrine,  above,  g  9>,  and  in  Hunk,  Jfijt,  p.  9  aeq.)  Like  Avioebroo,  so 
also  &co(us  ngards  as  that  which  ia  most  univeraal,  matter,  atitolutely  undetonniiked, 
whi(^  since  it  is  undiffereutiated,  is  the  same  in  all  created  beings  {qued  unica  ail  ntetma\ 
•o  that  the  world  appears  to  him  ss  a  gigantic  tree,  whose  root  is  matter,  wboee  brandiM 
•re  sU  perishable  subataDceB,  whose  leaves  are  the  changeable  accidents,  whose  fniit  the 
■Dgela  are,  and  which  God  planted  and  cares  Cor  (Z>g  Servm  iVinc,  qu.  VIJL).  Dnnl 
Scotua,  the  bterarchiat  and  enemy  of  the  Jews,  who  even  held  it  juatiflable  to  renut  to 
the  compulsory  agency  of  the  aecular  power  to  force  Jews  into  the  Church,  had  no  mt- 
piciiHi  tb«t  Avicebron,  on>  whose  teachings  his  own  were  founded,  was  the  Jew  Ite 
Qebircd,  whose  tongs  were  highly  esteemed  in  the  aynagogue. 

The  fundamental  proposition  of  Scotus  in  psychology  snd  ethics  was  this :  vehoLbu  tit 
nperior  iattUecta,  the  will  is  superior  to  the  intellect  The  will  is  the  moving  agent  in  the 
moving  element  in  the  whole  realm  of  the  soul,  and  everything  obeys  IL  Id  hia  doctrine 
of  the  speculative  functions  Scotua  agrees  mostly  with  iniomas.  Ho  too  opposes,  even 
more  decidedly  than  his  predecessor,  the  theory  of  In-bom  knowledge ;  he  does  not  admit 
ancb  knowledge  ev«i  in  the  angela,  in  whom  Thomas  represents  God  as  having  implanted, 
by  radiation  f^om  himself,  intellipble  farms.  The  intellect  fbrms  univeraal  concepts  by 
abstraction  fhnn  perceptions.  It  is  nDndceisary  that  between  knowledge  and  its  object 
there  should  subsist  an  equality  {aeg%alUat\  but  only  a  proportion  between  the  knowing 
agent  snd  the  object  known  [■proportio  melivi  ad  mobiU),  Thomas,  says  Scotus,  taught 
incorrectly,  that  the  lower  ia  unable  to  know  the  higher.  In  the  act  of  perception  Scotus 
teaches  that  the  soul  is  not  a  mere  recipient,  but  an  active  participant.  He  emphaaiiea 
still  more  the  activity  of  the  soul  in  the  higher  speculative  (bnctions,  and  espeaaLy  in  its 
ftee  assent  to  propositions  which  are  not  absolutely  certain.  Beaidaa  eitenial  perception, 
which  takes  place  per  iprciem  impreetam,  Scotua  recognizes  an  intuitive  act  of  aelf-appre- 
hension  on  the  part  of  the  soul  per  tpeaem  etjirtatani,  guam  r^/teniHU  mi  ipnau  n^ra  M 
eepriinic;  for,  ho  says,  through  its  essence  alone  the  soul  is  not  eonscioua  of  itself,  but 
attains  to  self-consciousness  only  when  in  itself  it  produces  out  of  its  essence  the  image 
(qxein)  of  itself  (Oe  Strum  i'rlnc,  qv,  XT.).  But  Scotus'  doctrine  of  the  will  is  entinly 
different  fh>m  that  ol  Thomas.  Thomas  teaches  the  detenoinatlon  of  the  will,  Scotus  its 
indeterminBtKin.  Thomas  affirms  the  doctrine  of  predestination  in  the  strict,  Augustinian 
SBTuie  of  the  tern.  Scotus  leaches  a  doctrine  of  Synergism  not  far  removed  from  Pela- 
gianism.  According  to  Thomas,  God  commands  what  is  good,  because  it  is  good;  according 
to  Sootus,  the  good  ia  good,  becauae  God  commanda  it    The  reUOoii  between  the  undar- 
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Rtanding  anii  iLe  will  in  us  ia  an  image  of  the  ume  relation  >■  ic  eziila  eminenler  m  Qoi. 
The  fundamenul  psjcbica]  powers  in  us  are  an  imago  of  the  persona  Id  God,  and  ibua 
NDder  poBBibia  for  us  a  certain  natural  knowledge  of  the  Trinity.  Crcaliou,  incaraatioo, 
the  necesaitj  of  accepting  the  merit  of  Christ  as  stonemeDt  for  our  guilt,  are  facta  depending 
solely  on  the  ft^e-will  of  God,  unccudilioned  hj  any  rational  necessitj.  Ue  might  hSTS 
left  the  world  ancreBted.  Ha  might,  if  he  had  wiUod  it,  have  united  himself  with  anj 
other  creature  instead  of  man.  The  auSbring  which  Christ  endured  as  a,  man  is  not  neces- 
larilj,  but  oDlf  [according  to  the  Scotist  theory  of  scceptaliou)  because  he  accepts  it,  an 
equivaleDt  reclccned  to  the  credit  of  the  believer  for  the  punishment  made  necessary  by 
his  guilt  Thus  the  pre-eminence  ascribed  by  Scotus  to  the  will  orer  the  reason  in  God 
and  in  man  resolves  itself  in  fact  into  the  oniiiipaletioeof  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  Deity. 

The  most  noted  of  the  disdples  of  Duns  Scotus  were  Joh.  de  Busolis,  who  aeema  t» 
have  taught  before  Occam  a  philosopher,  wboae  doctrines  he  never  menlions;  Autoniua 
Andrese,  the  " DiKlor  dulc^ciu"  {6Jei  about  1320);  Franciscus  de  HayroQis,  the  "Magial^ 
sMnutuniuni "  or  "Doctor  ^umiaatiu"  (died  a.  d.  13SS — his  works  were  printed  at  Venice 
in  15!0],  who  is  Mid  (this  widely-accepted  supposition  has  been  disproved  by  Charlei 
Tliurot,  in  De  Porffanuatieu  dt  renaeignanent  dona  t  Umvrrtiti  da  Parii  an  moyen-ige,  p.  IGO) 
in  131G  to  have  caused  the  rule  for  disputations  at  the  Sorbonne  (octet  Sortoruef)  to  be 
promulgated,  which  provided  that  the  defender  of  a  theais  must  repty  from  six  o'clock 
in  the  morning  Ult  aii  in  the  ereaing  to  all  objectiouB  which  were  mada  to  it ;  Waller 
Burleigh  (Burloeus,  born  1S16,  died  about  133T),  the  "Aicfer  planus  et  penpicuva"  tai  the 
realistical  opponent  of  Occam;  and  Nicolaus  de  Lyra,  Petrus  of  Aquila,  and  othera. 

§  103.  Of  tlie  contetnporariee  of  Thomas  of  Aquino  and  Buna  • 
Scotns,  the  foUoviiig  are  those  who  are  of  most  importance  ae  phi- 
loBOphera:  Henry  Goethals  (of  MDda,iiear  Ghent,  hence  called  Hen- 
ricns  Gandaveneis,  bom  about  1217,  died  1293),  who  defended,  in 
oppoeitioit  to  the  Aristotelianisni  of  Albert  and  Thomas,  a  doctrine 
more  allied  to  the  Platonism  of  Angiistioe ;  Kichard  of  Middletown 
(KicardoB  de  MediaTilla,  bom  about  ISOO),  a  FranciBoan,  who  fol- 
lowed more  nearly  the  Scotist  than  the  Thomist  doctrine;  Sigerof 
Brabant  (de  Cnrtraco — died  before  1300),  who  passed  over  from  a 
type  of  doctrine  akin  to  Scotism  to  Thomism  ;  Petrus  Hispanns  of 
Lisbon  (died  1277,  as  Pope  John  XXI.),  whose  SumTmUae  LogitnUea 
were  of  coneiderahle  influence  among  the  Scholastics,  as  a  guide  to 
the  practice  ot'lt^c;  Kc^r  Bacon  (bora  at  Ilcheflterl214,  died  1294), 
who  became  by  his  devotion  to  natural  investigation  a  forerunner  of 
Bacon  of  Yernlam ;  and  Kaymnndns  Lnllns  (bom  1234  on  tlie  island 
of  Majorca,  died  1316),  who  found  for  his  fanciful  theory  of  the  com- 
bination  of  concepts,  with  a  view  to  the  convereioD  of  the  unbelieving 
and  the  reformation  of  the  sciences,  a  great  nnmber  of  partisans  (Lul- 
lists),  even  in  later  times,  when  the  oneatisfying  character  of  Scholas- 
ticism and  an  indefinable  impulse  toward  the  novel  favored  all  BOrta 
of  ([nizotic  attempta.    In  addition  to  the  Bcboole  which  acknowledged 
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the  authority  of  the  Church,  tliere  arose  anti-eccleeiaatical  thinkers, 
who  regarded  philoeopbical  and  theolc^ical  truth  ae  two  difTerent 
things,  or  even  r^evted  the  theology  of  the  Church  aa  untrue. 


;*  QuaaUlttla  Oula^fea,  Pirii,  1S1B,  al 


Pull,  1M0;  Summa  tlii,i«triat,  aid.  IMO,  Frmn.  TMl  rrufofi  Hnit  man  <f  Il«ni7  U  ObHt,  l> 
StclurA—  hitttrlqtut  it  erUlgu—  inrta  tU,lf  oatragM  tl  la  itttrUtt  dt  Bmai  ill  ffoint,  »■■  ■■■■< 
I*  dasUMr  toletuul.  OIkhI,  ISSSl 

Jtoantf  ifa  Midiatilla  emm.  in  g-alMr  Wr.  JtoitoX,  Yialam  li»  md  IMI.  Bm»I».  MM ;  ^mmd- 

The  Aimfiiiito*  L<iffical44  of  Pmrsi  IILi|>*Bni  him  Iwan  ray  often  printed,  W^niitiic  in  UEO,  ill 
Calflfrne,  Tvaltw,  Lalpelc.  eU. ;  ue  Pmntl^  daeh.  dtr  Log^  111.,  Leipele,  ISflT,  pp.  KMO. 

JI.  Jla»nl*  gj»H  iw^^  ai(  OtoBasMni  7  r,  Af.  Bsm.  Jebb,  IdmloQ.  173t;  Ttalm,  ITDSl  Xftmirtu 
tpltl.  a*  —crHU  attU  tt  Mtmw  aptrl^u*  atgv*  nuUllatt  ntagiat.  fiiit,  IML  Coutn  dlKortnd  ftif 
menu  of  Ibe  Opiu  Mlniu,  in  eplloma,  made  b;r  Uoger  Deoon  hlouelt;  of  Uie  OpHt  Mufi^iod  ibevtali 
or>n  iBtradnetorj  werk,  tho  (^w  TVrUum  (pabllehed  b^  J.  S.  Brewer  1b  Bmm  Srit.  mid.  arti  mripl^ 
Landin,  ISO).  Ob  Bogrr  BaeoD,  gC  Itmila  Chiriee,  X.  R,  PwU.  1!S«I,  tBd  U.  Slebett,  in<nv--'>uK,  Mu^ 
barf,  IMI;  eC  ■]»  u  Irdele  on  lt.S.la  Oalfer'i  Avtal.  JflnubU,  XXTIL  Ko.  1,  FibniirT.lSH 
pp.  (8-81. 

AltoMwM  teUI  gpm  eo,  fue  ad  (ntwnbuit  a&  ijMii  artnt  Mrfureobm  pirMuiil.  BtrUboTf,  UK, 
tte,  Op4ra  emnla,  ed.  Bulilnger.  Hircnee.  mi-tl.  Cf.  ^o.  Reiir.  AUMMUI  oIorK  ortfe  iMlHamH  « 
•fl-o*  loftoie,  Btrubnr^  ItM^  PerroqarL,  Fie  d<  ff.  £iiJla,  Vindame,  1C6I.  On  aiyimiiuliu  Lallu  lat 
tb>  bcflnDlngi  of  the  CntiJonlu  LItentnn,  A.  Il.'rfferlch  (Brriln,  13M)  bu  irrttteD.  The  lode  <^  Lalla  k 
deeoribed  mlnotdT  In  l^utl'i  GuA.  drr  Log^  III.  pp.  140-117. 

Henry  orOhecC,  Buraamed  "Dodar  fDJemnu,"  adoptiog  tho  PlaComco-Aupiatmiui  font 
of  doctrine,  accordiog  to  which  the  Idee  repr«Mnti  the  unit-enal,  >ffinned  that  in  the 
divine  mind  there  existed  onlj  ideas  of  geoera  and  apecies,  and  dodb  of  iodiTiduala.  He 
dallied  the  doctrine  of  Tbomaa  of  Aquinaa,  who  taught  that  in  God  there  waa  an  idea  of 
each  particular  object  ("tiJm  lagtu  crenitmu");  the  divine  knowledge  of  indindiula  ii 
already  contained  in  Ita  knowledge  of  their  genera.  Henry  of  Qhent  objected  to  the  de- 
nominstioQ  of  the  matter  of  aenaible  objecta  aa  non-real  and  merely  potential ;  he  regarded 
Uiia  matter,  rather,  U  ■  real  subsCnitum,  capable  of  receiving  fonno.  With  Hewy  of 
Ghent  were  united  Stephen  Tempier,  Robert  Kilirardby,  and,  eipecially,  William  Lamarre, 
•a  early  opponents  af  Thomiam. 

Sichard  of  Uiddletown  oppoMd  both  the  theory  that  the  uDiveraal  exists  aduaSy  io 
individual  ollijects  and  the  doctrine  that  matter  is  the  prinaple  of  individuation;  he  laid 
atreas  on  the  practical  character  of  theology  and  the  □on-demonstrableneas  by  phihwophkal 
■^umenta  of  the  mysteries  of  faith. 

Siger  of  Brabant,  who  taught  at  the  Sorhonne,  wrote  a  CoiaineDtaTy  on  the  lyior  Ana- 
lytia,  and  Quaeitiona  Logicales,  and  other  logical  works,  extracts  from  which  are  given  in 
the  SM  litUrairt  dt  la  fyanu,  IXI.  pp.  96-127.  CC  Prantl,  Otach.  da-  Log^  HL  p.  234 
■eq.     Dante  (Paradiao,  X.  v.  13C)  mentiona  SIgcr  «s  an  excellent  teacher. 

Petrus  HispanuH,  after  the  example  of  William  ShyrBsvood  (who,  bom  at  Dnrbaa, 
studied  at  Oxford,  afterward  lived  in  Paris,  and  died  in  1S4S  while  Chancellor  of  Lincnfai), 
and  perhaps  blso  of  Idmbert  of  Auierre  (about  ISSO,  if  Indeed  Lambert  waa  the  md 
author  of  the  "  Summa  Lom&erft,"  which  waa  very  similar  to  the  CMnpendium  of  Petmi 
Hiapaaua,  and  exists  in  MS.  at  Paris),  expended  the  logio  of  the  schools  by  incorporatitit 
into  it  new  gnunmBtioal  and  logical  material.  The  inuch-ased  manaal  ofPetniBBispanuB, 
"  Summvlae  Logieaiet,"  preeenta  logio  in  seven  sections  or  "Iratfa/ftf."  Their  titles  an : 
1.  Oe  Bnuaaatime,  2.  De  Univaaaiibui,  3.  He  Fratdieameniiii,  4.  De  SyOegume,  S.  Dt  Lad* 
IHaUctieit,  6.  A  FaSadit,  1.  Dt  Ttrminorum  FrcfpTidaHbaM  (pom)  lagicaHa).    Tho  Orst  six 
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MctioDi  DOuUIn  in  lubstuiaB  the  logio  at  AriBtotla  and  Boetbiui  (the  B»-«illBd  "kgiea 
antiqtta,"  ipparantly  to  be  diitinguiihed  IVom  the  "vttiu  logica,"  i.  a.,  the  formerlj  known 
logic,  the  logic  olrcBd}-  known  before  11*0];  the  mvodUi  BectioD,  on  the  conCrar;,  contained 
the  addition*  of  the  moderns  (modermMvm).  Thia  seventh  section,  on  the  *'pnipertiei 
of  termt,"  trekted  ifa  ngipotitiimtbu*  (bj  the  ittppcnt-e  wni  undersUiod  the  Kpreienta- 
tion  by  the  concept  of  that  which  was  contained  in  tho  exlenaion  of  the  concept,  so  that, 
*.  g.,  omntf  homo  morlaiii  at,  stood  for  Cti)iit  morlalii  at,  IUhu  mortalu  tit,  etc),  di  rrla- 
ftVM,  lb  apptllalionibtit,  dt  ampliatioiu,  and  d«  rt*triclimie  (expanding  or  reatriciing  the 
tneaniikg  of  an  ezpreaaion),  de  dMrHn^iont  and  dt  eajmtMUbut,  which  latter  belonged  also 
to  the  chapter  entitled  De  diMmibvt  ipteatttormiaticii  (bf  which  are  to  be  undentood  the 
other  parts  of  speech  besides  the  noun  and  verb).  The  ori^n  of  these  grammatico- logical 
•peeuUtioiia  is  questionable.  That  they  were  borrowed  by  the  Western  logidana  tnm  the 
"  Synopsis  of  Psellua  "  (which,  in  the  form  in  which  it  has  come  down  to  as,  contains  only 
the  principal  part  of  the  doctrine  of  the  tr^gictilia,  but  may  originally  have  contained  the 
other  parts  at  the  seventh  section  of  the  Samimdar)  is  (notwithstanding  PrsniJ's  support 
of  it)  aa  untenable  hypothesis  (see  above,  the  Note  to  g  9G,  p.  IM),  Some  of  Ihe  new 
terms  and  doctrines  were  formed  with  reOirence  to  pauages  in  the  then  newly-ImOwn 
woric*  of  Aristotle  and  his  Greelc  oommentatora,  and,  probably,  also  of  Arabian  logicians 
belonging  to  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth  century;  others,  and  apparently  the  greater 
number  of  them,  are  older,  and  it  ia  probable  that  they  arose  in  the  course  of  the  tweldh 
century  through  a  combination  of  the  gnunmaticul  tradition  with  the  logical  (&  g ,  auppo- 
tUio,  according  to  Thurot's  hypothesis,  tlaai  the  grammatical  use  of  the  word  tvppotitmn  in 
Frisdan;  in  Prisclan,  IL  IS,  ia  found  the  statement  that  the  dialecticians  recognised  aa 
parta  of  speech  only  the  noun  end  the  verb,  and  called  other  kinds  of  words  "«VBe(it*' 
gortvmaia,  hoe  at  eoiuignifieantia");  jet,  m  to  the  origin  of  many  terms,  no  sufficient 
evidence  is  at  hand. 

Roger  Bacon  was  educated  at  Oaford  and  Paria,  being  a  pupil  of  SobeKus  Oapito, 
Petrus  de  Ualiariscuria  (Mehorioourt,  in  Picardy),  the  physicist,  and  others,  and  beoama 
•ubsequently  a  Franclacan  monk.  He  preferred  to  study  nature  rather  tlian  bury  himaelf 
in  scholastic  subtleties.  He  studied  matliematica,  mechanics,  astrononiy,  and  optica,  partly 
from  Greek,  Arabian,  and  Hebrew  works,  and  partly  by  the  personal  observation  of  nature. 
Pope  Clement  IV.  wsa  his  patron;  but  after  the  deatli  of  the  latter  he  was  obliged  to  atone 
for  Ida  opposition  to  the  spirit  of  hi*  times  l>7  mnny  years  of  confiaemenL  He  did  not 
ancceed  in  diverting  the  interest  of  hi*  contemporaries  ftom  metaphysica  and  directing  it  to 
physics  and  philology. 

Raimundus  Lullus  (or  Lullius)  found  a  not  insignificant  number  of  partissns  credulous 
enough  to  believe  in  the  fsndful  system  whose  merits  he  so  vaingloriously  vaunted.  He 
was  the  author  of  an  art  of  invention,  whioh  depended  on  the  placing  in  diSbrent  circles  of 
various  concepts,  some  formal,  others  msterisl,  so  that,  when  the  drdas  vrere  turned, 
every  possible  combination  was  easily  produced  by  mechanical  meaoa,  presenting  a  rpolley 
conglomerate  of  sense  and  nonsense.  Baimundus  Lullus  was  also  acquainted  witli  the 
secret  doctrine  of  the  Cabala,  which  he  attempted  to  employ  in  the  Intoreets  of  his  intended 
improvement  of  science.  He  blamed  Thomas  for  holding  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity  and 
the  incarnation  lo  be  iikdemonatral^e ;  with  his  way  of  conduotinK  "proofs"  and  "con- 
quering" unbelievers,  he  found  the  demonstration  of  these  dogmas  not  difficult.  Ulat  the 
enthusiast  met  with  applause  needs  no  explanation 

Even  during  the  most  flourishing  period!  of  Scholasticism,  there  were  never  wanting 
miti-eeeltaiaMiml  jdiilosophemes,  which  were  derived  from  the  Aristotelian  philosophy, 
oipecisUy  in  the  Averroistie  interpretsUoB  of  the  Utter.    That  the  first  acqualatance  with 
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foreign  philoaophr  led  to  hstorodox  idsM  hu  already  been  remarked  (g  9S).  It  iras,  per- 
hapt,  the  same  influenco  which  enabled  the  dialectidan,  Simon  of  Toumaj,  at  E^rii  (abaat 
1300),  with  equal  facility  (openlr)  to  demoDKtrata  the  truth  of  the  doctnoes  of  the  Chanli 
■nd  (aecretly)  to  show  their  uotruth.  It  soon  became  n  farorile  practice  wilb  maaj  to 
diatinguiih  betweon  philosophical  truth  (or  whatever  was  direcU;  inferable  from  tbs 
Ariilolelian  principles)  and  Uieologioal  truth  (bannonj  with  the  doctrinea  of  Sie  OrarchX 
which  distinclion,  in  the  prewnoe  or  the  many  unaustainable  attempts  to  combine  the  tmy 
had  its  perfect  relative  juatiflcatioii,  but  waa  a  negation  of  the  principle  of  ScbolaaticiiBi, 
waa  coademned  hy  the  eccleaiaitical  authority,  and  failed  m  thia  period  to  become  a  mling 
Idek.  Thia  diatinction  Bowed  more  partioularly  from  Aveiroinn  (cf  Em.  Benan,  Ata  pmi 
tl  CAvtrroitnu,  p.  213  Heq.}.  Already,  in  the  year  1240,  Guillaume  d'AoTergne,  then  BUbop 
of  Paria,  nude  asTeral  theorems  which  were  borrowed  from  the  Arabs  (and  probably  from 
the  work  Ik  Oouni)  the  subject  of  otQcial  censure.  In  the  year  12GS  Etienne  Teminer,  then 
Archbishop  of  Paris,  summimed  an  aasembly  of  teachers  of  theology,  by  whom  thirteoi 
AveiToiBtic  propontions  were  examined  and  (in  12T0)  condemned.  But  the  anti-ecdetiat- 
tical  doclHttes  continued  to  asaert  themselves.  In  the  year  12T6  Pope  John  XXI.  cenanred 
the  aBBsrtion  that  butji  was  twofold,  and  In  1211  Etieniie  Tempier  found  occaaion  to  cen- 
sure propositions  like  the  following,  which  wore  probssed  by  philosopben  at  Paris:  God 
is  not  triune  and  one,  for  triui^  ts  inconpaUble  with  perfect  aimplidty;  The  wnrid  aad 
humanity  are  eternal ;  The  reaurrection  of  the  body  must  not  be  admitted  by  philooopben; 
into  soul,  when  aeparated  trom  the  body,  cannot  suffer  by  fire  ;  Ecsta^c  states  and  riaioai 
take  place  naturally,  and  only  ao ;  Theological  discourses  are  based  on  fableB;  A  man,  who 
is  furnished  with  the  moral  and  inleUectua]  virtues,  has  in  himself  all  that  is  necestarj  to 
happiness  (see  the  supplement  to  the  fourth  book  of  the  editions  of  Petras  Lombaidns; 
Du  Boulay,  Jliit  uaiv.  Parit.,  torn.  III.  pp.  397,  442 ;  Charles  du  Plessis  d'Argmtr^  Ctt- 
lectio  judiciomm  de  now  erroribua,  Paris,  1123,  I.  p.  116  seq.;  Charlea  Thurot,  Dt  forfou. 
dt  Vewagntrntnl  dan*  tvmv.  ds  Paria  ou  m.-4^,  p.  106  seq,).  One  of  the  chief  seats  of 
Averroiam  was  Padua.  In  about  the  year  leOO  the  doctrine  of  the  twofold  chaiacter  of 
truth  prevailed  among  Averroiats  and  Alezandrista  (of.  below,  VoL  II.,  §  3). 

§104.  Preceded  by  PetruB  Anreolna,  the  Franciscan  (died  1321), 
and  William  Dnrand  of  St.  Ponrgain,  the  Bominican  (died  13S3), 
William  of  Occam,  the  "  VeneraHlis  Inceptor"  (died  April  7,  1&47), 
following  in  his  terminology  the  "  modem "  Ic^c,  renewed  the  doc- 
trine of  iN^ominaliem.  The  philosophical  Bchoot  which  he  thus 
founded,  while  in  itself  nearly  indifferent  with  reference  to  the  doe- 
trine  of  the  Chnrch,  acknowledged  nevertheleeB  the  authority  of  the 
latter,  but  rendered  it,  at  least  in  material  respects,  no  positive  aer- 
vicea.  Occam  not  merely,  like  Scotas,  reduced  the  nnmber  of 
theological  doctrines  which,  as  Thomas  had  taught,  were  demon- 
Btrablo  by  pure  reason,  but  denied  that  there  were  any  such.  Evot 
the  existence  and  unity  of  Ood  were,  in  hia  judgment,  merely  articles 
of  faith.  With  him  the  critical  method  rose  to  an  independent  rank. 
The  Nominalism  of  Occam  was  rather  a  continuance  of  the  contest 
against  Realism,  than  a  positive  and  elaborate  system.    The  paitica- 
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lar  alone  being  recognized  as  real,  and  the  nniverBal  being  repre- 
seDted  as  a  mere  conception  of  the  thinking  mind,  great  weight  was 
laid  on  the  external  and  internal  perceptions,  by  which  the  particular 
is  apprehended.  With  this  doctrine  prerailing,  and  with  the  co- 
operation of  other  inflnencee  tending  in  the  same  direction,  it  became 
easier  than,  when  Bealism  prevailed,  it  had  been  to  impose  limits  on 
Scholastic  abstraction,  and  the  way  was  prepared  for  an  indactiTe 
investigation  of  external  nature  and  of  peychical  phenomena. 

Pllrt  AumrU  rirbirit  onMtplie,  Ajmifit  ecntmtttar.  <*  (fiHrtwr  Ubret  MnttnOamm,  Boom 
INS-KOO.    CC  Pnmll  Oacli.it.  Uv^  ill- PP'*^*-"^- 

DuHHtM  d*  St.  Pareiano  amn.  <■  magHtf.  iBUtnt.,  Full,  lEM,  L7CH11,  IMS,  Antirnp,  IBTt.    C£ 

Sail.  Osmin,  QtumUbla  ivKm,  PuIi,  IWT,  fltrubore,  l«tl ;  Smma  tethu  lagittt,  at  nvetatut, 
logiett  Ht  iHtparUi  dtvUst,  Pirli,  lUS.  Yfnia,  INl,  Oirord,  inG;  QiuuManM  in  Ubrot  nyiUonm, 
Strubnis,  lltl,  1M< ;  QiuntttauM  a  dteittaiut  In  quatuor  Ubm  HfUmMomin,  Lroni,  KM,  rlc  Ctntl- 
i^fften  t^MJdflAmi,  tbUL  14M;  XupmiUa  inina  luptr  lotam  arUm  vMwm.  ttdttMt  in  PorpHgrU 
fnudleabiUa  it  ArUt.  pratdlaamla,  Bglogu,  14M.  OeeuB'i  JMtpmtaUc  taptr  pcttilaU  tedttiaiHea 
pnOaUt  atgu*  princtpUmi  ttrranat  aimmtma  «•*  pBbllilwd  b;  Uilehlor  Oaldmit  (It  kid  bMB  p»- 
Tlouly  pnbllibsd  In  Pull  In  lOtS)  Id  Ih>  JlmanAla.  ToL  I.  p.  IK  h«.,  ud  hli  D^nmrlmi,  iddruMd  to 
John  XZ..  b;  Ed.  Braim.  Id  U»  Apptndli  lu  tba  Aiefe.  riram  HfHtMifDnnii  tt  /Uoifidimaii,  p.  4St 
•cq.  Cr.,  ftD  him,  KatLbtrg'i  utiet*  on  0«*di  uid  Lulbar,  Id  the  Slud.  ■.  £H(^  18W,  W.  A.  Scbnlbcr, 
M*  fwlil.  «.  nHp.  Z;ua<HH«  iwfar  Ludttig  dm  Baitr,  LudiliDt,  IBM,  Pnntl,  Dtr  TiilcwrHMoufnit 
«H  II  ■•■,<  14  Ja'irAund4ri,  In  tha  R«i»H(  at  Iba  l>h.  CL  of  tlu  UddIeIi  A«MleDir,  1M^  1. 1,  pp.  M-tT, 
■Dd  OneA.  dtr  Log.,  III.  pp.  Sil-tSO,  ud,  on  hU  snd  Id  grDtnl  on  tb*  Diioilullitlo  drntrlni  srOvd, 
A.  BlUchl,  Id  Dm  ^uArMkAv/Sr  dttOKlu  ThieliUftt,  No.  1,  IMS. 

PieiTS  Aureol  (Petrua  Aureolua),  bora  bC  VerberJe^arOiw,  *nd  anrDamed  "Doctor 
abuudana'"  or  "Doctor  faatndui,"  proreised  k  oancvptiisliEin  which  excluded  thim  the 
■phere  of  tc&I  eiiHtence  ali  genera  and  apedea  (/»  L  jit.  Stnt,  ditL  S3,  <trt.  2  :  man^ettun 
at  ftiod  mlio  hominu  tt  ammalii  pnmt  dutinfuilur  a  Bocrale,  rrl  fiibricata  per  tntiBictum  nee 
est  oinuf  nisi  auetpku ; — mm  en^m  /rdt  kai  dislinetcu  rationa  nalura  in  erittmlia  edvali).  He 
enounced  the  principle  aubaequently  knovn  ea  the  Law  of  Parcimonf  (/»  Sent,  IL,  diit 
13,  ;iL  I :  nvn  erf  pAtliMiipMcDm,  pJuraliiCalnn  remit  ponere  line  eatiaa;  friatra  mtm  fit  per 
phlr^t,  quod  fieri poteet  per  paueiora).  He  held  Ibit  we  percelre  Ihinga  themaclvea  without 
tba  ioterrenlioQ  of  "/ormae  rpteularet "  {Ibid. :  unde  paitt,  qaomodo  ra  ipeae  cmepicaaOur 
ia  vunte,  d  iUud,  quod  tntuemur,  non  eat  forma  alia  jpecujarit,  Hd  ^mmtt  re>,  lutbent  mm  appa- 
ron^  et  hoc  eel  mentii  conegitua,  give  noHtia  elgtetiva). 

Durand  de  St.  Four^ain  (Durandua  de  St.  Fordano),  who  haa  been  mentioned  abore 
(p.  4G3)  among  the  Tbomieta,  began  to  teach  in  Paria  in  1313.  Be  was  aiimmoned  to 
Rome  some  time  after,  became  Biahop  of  Puj-en-Telay  in  ]31B,  and  died  in  1332.  It  la 
probable  that  his  teaching  at  Paris  preceded  that  of  Occam,  who  about  1330  bed  acquired 
a  repDtatlon  in  that  dtj,  and  heuce  that  the  oppoailjon  which  be  biall^  waged  agaioat 
Thomist  opinlona,  which  at  flrat  he  bod  accepted,  ia  not  (with  Rouaselot,  whoae  Tiew  If 
refuted  b7  Haur&u,  Fh.  Se.,  II.  p.  410  aoq.)  to  be  nacribed  to  the  influence  of  Occam.  Ha 
taaght  ••  followa:  The  nuWenal  and  indiTidnal  natnrea  form  together  oue  and  the  same 
object,  and  are  diatingniahed  0DI7  by  the  manner  in  which  we  apprehend  them ;  the  genua 
and  apecieB,  in  other  words,  expreta  In  an  indefinite  manner  that  which  the  individual 
presenla  detlnitelj.  (Thia  ia  an  anticipation  of  the  doctrine  of  WolIT,  the  Leibnitziao,  that 
the  individual,  In  dlatlnotion  from  the  geueriD  or  apecifio  concept  Kiulting  tirna  abatrao- 
tion,  ia  that  whii;ii  la  In  all  Teapeota  determined.    The  worda  of  Durand  are  ai  foUowa: 
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VaivtrtaU  tit  wnnn  M&im  ttemdun  (oteepbtun,  tmftdart  ven  tal  wuim  ttamAm  at  nub, 
Kam  lieut  actio  inte&ftu  /adt  utuvenaU,  lie  actio  ofottit  nitgtiiarit  Itmmalar  ad  ttnguliwK. — 
Xea  aperlet  praeter  mturam  tt  prindpia  natarae  juaerere  atia  principia  indued. — iHkO  at 
prindpium  individuationia,  nin  quod  at  principium  natwae  d  gniddilatit).  There  axiat  on^ 
individtul* ;  Socrates  U  an  Individual  by  the  yerj  &ct  of  his  eiiatence  (/•  L  IT.  Stmt-  did. 
3).  The  abctTkCtion  ot  th«  unirergal  rrom  the  particular  ia  not  the  opentioD  of  a  diatmcC 
active  intellect,  aa  Averroea  erroneouil/  aiippoaed,  but  of  the  same  Tocultj  which  ia  allBcced 
bj  external  impresaioos.  Hor  ia  ii  more  true  tlut  the  uniTeraal  eiiata  berora  the  actieo 
of  tha  intellect  (infeUutib  or  optn^ie  iatdlifiendi).  On  the  coolrary,  the  unircrial  is  tha 
result  of  thU  action,  the  object  (hna  the  contemplation  of  which  it  ia  derived  bmn^  ■T*' 
rated  >n  our  thoughU  tram  the  individuali^g  coaditiona  (In  I.  L  StaL,  did.  3,  $«.  G: 
uninerMtlc  nim  m(  primam  abjeclani  inleSarfai  nee  prat  enifil  inltBectumi,  ted  til  idi^iad  fortius 
funi  ptr  opaaMoMxa  iatdUgaidi,  per  jviam  ra  teamdum  eoMtdtralioaen  oMroitta'  b  ciawrfi 
tioiOni  iadiBidiumlSnta). 

'WlUiam,  bom  at  Occam  hi  the  oountj  of  Surrey,  in  England,  a  Frandacan  and  pupil  of 
Duiif  Scotui,  and  afterward  teacher  at  Paric,  took  side*,  in  the  contest  of  the  hietmrdir 
againat  the  political  power,  with  the  latter.  Puiaued  by  the  Pope,  he  Aed  to  LewU  of 
Bavaria,  who  protected  him,  and  to  whom  be  aaid ;  "  Do  thou  deftnd  me  by  tlie  awwd, 
and  I  will  defend  thee  with  my  pen  "  (ta  mt  dtfendaa^  gladio,  ego  te  dt^ndam  adamo).  At 
the  renewer  of  IfomiualiBm,  he  received  IVom  the  later  Nominaliata  the  title  iiffiiinlaKr 
Ineeplor;"  be  waa  also  called  by  hia  follower*  "AlclTr  oiinnciMu." 

Wiltiaut  of  Oc«am  founds  his  rejection  of  Realism  on  the  principia:  Entitiefl  matt  not 
be  ti&neceMsrily  multiplied  (and'a  non  twit  mtilliplicanda  praeter  necesnlofcm}.  He  eombati 
tha  realizing  and  hypostatizing  of  abstractiona  [Su^dunt  angutaria,  d  Ha  IoIb  ra  ntp^ 
sola  trmnino  fnJttm  peirmnbir).  From  tiia  fact  that  Our  knowledge  depends  on  our  poeaea- 
aion  of  universal  conceptions,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  univcnial  as  such  ha*  nakty.  It 
1*  enough  that  the  individuals,  which  in  the  formation  of  judgments  sre  d 
represented  together  by  the  same  concept,  eziat  realiter  (actcnlia  eft  de  nhu 
food  pro  ipei)  autfuliirVbM  Itrmini  mppotatnt  Tha  termini,  bpoi,  are,  according  to  Petm* 
Hispanus,  ernnpoeUi  tx  voce  ti  tignificaiione.  The  Nominalists  were  hence  called  alao  lir- 
mvMi.  Occam  employa  tupponert  pro  aUqm,  taken  intranutively,  «a  tynoBytBona  with 
itan  pro  aliguo.  This  usage,  as  Thurot  has  shown,  had  become  custoDiarf  at  least  m 
early  as  the  year  1S00.  When  ttg^pontre  is  used  transitively,  the  farmm  are  tba  Ji^ 
ponentia  and  the  iudividuala  the  rapposito.)  The  hypothesis  of  the  real  exiatenee  ef 
the  universal,  argues  Occam,  leads,  in  whatever  fonn  it  may  be  eipnMSed,  to  sbanrdhiM. 
If  (with  Plato)  independent  existence  be  nacribed  to  the  universal,  the  effect  is  to  nuka 
of  the  latter  an  individual  object.  If  it  be  represented  as  existent  in  individual  thingfv 
so  tbat  in  reality,  and  without  reference  to  our  thinkmg,  it  ia  distinguiahed  from  tha 
individual,  tlien  the  universal  ia  plurolized  or  multiplied  in  proportion  to  the  numbet  of 
indlviduala,  and  is  consequeotlj  Individualized;  bnt  a  "formal"  dislioetion,  mppoaadto 
exist  in  the  individual  object  as  such,  were  of  necessity  a  real  one,  and  can  tberefare  not 
be  assumed  to  eziat  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  universal  be  asserted  so  to  eiitt  in  the 
particular,  that  only  the  procoaa  of  abstractiou  performed  by  ua  am  give  it  separate  iWity, 
then  it  does  not  eziat  aa  universal  in  tha  particular,  for  thinking  doe*  not  dMermtiie  the 
nature  of  the  ezlemal  object,  but  only  generates  the  concept  in  ua.  The  universal,  (hem- 
fore,  does  not  eiiat  in  things,  but  only  in  the  thinking  mind.  It  ia  a  "  mental  oonceptim, 
signifying  untvocally  several  singulars"  (coneeptat  maito, eignifiauit  unieeer pbira tingidarit^ 
It  exist*  in  the  mind,  not  substantially  {n^nhoe),  but  as  a  representation  (a^jactive),  whOa 
outside  of  the  mind  it  to  only  a  word,  or,  in  general,  ■  sign  of  whatever  kind,  n 
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OonTentfraull;  Mrenl  objeot&  Eadi  thing  Ii  u  mch  individual  (quoMiU  ret  to  ^pw  guod 
ttt,  at  Aocc  re>).  The  muse  of  each  Ibiog  ia,  by  that  very  fiict,  at  the  Mme  time  the  cauM 
of  iCi  individusl  eiigtence.  The  act  of  abBtraction,  by  vrliidi  ths  uniTereal  is  formed  in  tha 
mind,  doei  not  preBuppose  an  activity  of  the  uuderatanding  or  will,  but  ia  a  spontAneoQi, 
wcond  act,  by  which  the  flret  act,  i.  4.,  p«TceptioQ,  or  tlio  Image  len  by  perception  in  the 
m«mot7  (AoMk*  dertHttut  ac  prima  acta),  ia  naturally  followed,  aa  aoou  as  two  or  mor« 
■ttuilar  repreaentationa  are  present  (£■  Seal,  I.,  DiiL  1 ;  Summa  tat.  hg^  ch.  16).  The 
Aristotelian  doctrine  of  categories  is  treated  by  Occam  as  resting  on  a  diviiioD,  not  of 
things,  but  of  words.  The  categories  have,  according  to  bin,  primarily  a  grammatical 
reference,  and  It  is  to  this  character  of  the  categories  that  (like  Trendeleoburg,  in  more 
recent  times)  he  directs  particular  attention. 

Just  at  mental  repreaentationa  do  aoC  exist  substantially  in  us,  so  the  lo-olled  Idea* 
do  not  exist  substsntiallj,  or  as  parts  of  the  dirine  esBence,  in  Qod.  They  are  simply  the 
knowle^  wliioh  God  has  of  things;  end  they  are  his  knowledge  of  particular,  concrete 
things  since  it  is  only  these  thst  exist  naliter  (idtae  aunt  prime  tiagiiiariitm  tt  tim  taut 
tptciervm,  quia  ipKi  tinfuiaria  tola  tmit  extra  pnducStHia  et  nuila  alia).  AU  this,  howeTer, 
Is  only  true  provided  it  U  at  all  permitted  us  to  represent  to  ourselves  the  divine  knowl< 
edge  Btter  the  analogy  of  our  own. 

Since  all  that  exists  is  individual,  it  follows  thst  intuition  is  the  natural  form  of  our 
cognition  (/n  SeniaiL,  L,  duL  3,  qu.  2:  nfttl  politl  nabtraktcr  eogitetci  tn  te  niti  cognoteatttr 
intmtint).  By  intuitive  knowledge,  Occam  uDdecstaoda  a  knowledge  by  which  we  art 
made  to  know  whether  a  thing  is  or  is  not ;  the  judgment  itself  is  then  made  by  the  intel- 
lect. The  act  of  Judgment  (adui  judicativut)  presupposes  the  act  of  apprehension  (attut 
appreAflVivUf).  Abstracted  knowledge,  on  the  contrary,  justifies  no  judgment  in  a  queation 
of  eiistcnoB  or  non-existence.  Tet  the  most  certain  knowledge  is  not  oblsined  through 
the  senses ;  through  them  we  receive  only  signs  of  things,  which  ara  indeed  connected 
with  the  latter,  but  are  not  uecesiarily  similar  to  them,  just  as,  for  example,  smoke  is  k 
natural  sign  of  fire,  or  groaning  of  pain,  without  its  bebg  true  that  smoke  is  similar  to  flra 
or  groaning  to  pain.  (Words  are  arUtrary  signs  of  the  conceptions  of  the  mind,  dependinff 
on  human  agreement,  cm^tii,  and  era  Iherefora  only  signs  of  signs  snd,  indirectly,  of 
things.)  In  judging  of  the  existence  of  external  objects  deception  is  possible.  The  in- 
tuitive knowledge  of  tlie  intellect  conoerning  our  own  internal  states  is  more  certain  than 
sit  sense-perception  (JiUeUectii*  noeter  pro  ibxta  itto  non  tanlum  eognata'l  teiu^itia,  4td  etiaM 
ia  partiaUari  tt  intuitivt  cogtioaeil  eiiqua  iaieUtetibiHa,  quae  nulls  modo  cadiml  tub  lenm,  non 
pba  quam  mbelantia  teparala  cadit  tui  temu,  a^wmodi  ncnl  inleUetNomt,  aclut  vohmtalit, 
-dehetatio,  (rutiib'a  tt  kt^uimodi,  quae  potal  homo  taperiri  isette  tiU,  jtiae  Intncit  turn  ntnl  ttnti^ 
iHia  nobu,  nee  tub  etiguo  team  eodunf,  /n  /  Sent,  FroL,  qn.  I).  But  only  the  states,  not  the 
eBsence  of  the  soul  are  known  in  this  way.  Whether  aensstions  and  feelinga,  and  inteileo- 
tive  and  voiitiouat  sets  are  the  work  6f  an  immaterial  Fono,  we  do  not  know  by  experience, 
and  the  prooi^  ofibred  on  behalf  of  such  an  hypothesis  are  uncertain  {QuodL,  I.,  fK.  10). 

But  Occam  by  no  means  restricts  knowledge  to  that  which  is  intuiUve.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  a03nna  that  science  is  the  evident  knowledge  of  the  necessarily  true,  which 
knowledge  can  be  generated  by  the  agency  of  syllogisticol  thinking  (A.,  gu.  3).  The  Ain- 
damental  principles  are  obtained  (Vom  experience  by  induction.  Occam  does  not,  however, 
show  how  it  is  possible  for  spodictical  knowledge  to  rest  on  the  basis  of  experience  (a 
possitHlity  that  is  founded  in  the  regularity,  or  conformity  to  law,  of  the  real  world  itself, 
the  knowledge  of  which  is  taken  into  our  consciousness  through  processes  of  perception 
and  thought  regulated  by  the  norms  of  logic),  and  Trora  his  stand-point  it  was  impossible 
to  show  this.    Consequently  be  wss  not  protected  against  the  (not  less  plausibl*  than  IUm) 
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objactioii  oF  the  BulgectiTe  a  priori  philosopherB  (aa  objection  which,  in  more  rweot  tiioaa, 
hoa  be«n  ■dTBOced  Bgainst  his  doctrine  b^  TenuemaDn,  the  disciple  or  Kant,  among  othenX 
namelj,  that  the  principles  on  which  the  genoralization  of  experiencea  depends  cannot 
thecDaelTei  be  derived  from  eiparieace. 

To  the  identiBcation  of  the  thinhitig  mind  [anima  inieOeetIm)  with  the  feeling  wml 
(anifna  «ni5iln>a)  and  with  the  soul  aa  form-giricg  pnnciple  of  the  body  (/oraia  carforit) 
Oocam  la  unfriendl/.  The  aonaiUve  ioul  is  extended,  he  teaches,  and  ia  joined  circina 
■enpNtw  with  the  bodj,  ee  the  fbrw  of  the  latter,  to  that  its  parts  dwell  in  eepsnta  para 
of  the  body.  But  the  ^intellective  BOul  is  another  substance,  separable  from  the  \xAj  and 
joined  with  It  digimlMe,  m  that  it  is  entirely  present  in  every  part  Oaazn's  argumeiit  for 
the  (ancient  Anstoteliao)  doctrine  of  the  separate  substantial  existaiice  of  the  intellect 
(niif]  is  rounded  on  the  antagonism  of  aenso  and  reason,  which,  in  Ocom'a  opinion,  is 
inconceivable  as  existing  in  one  and  the  same  substance. 

Oocatn's  priociplea  could  not  lead  to  a  rational  theology,  since  all  knowledg«  which 
transcends  the  sphere  of  experience  was  relisted  by  him  to  the  sphere  of  mere  laith. 
Qod,  teaches  Occam,  is  not  o^izable  by  intuition ;  nor  (as  the  ontological  argument  sup- 
poses) does  his  existence  follow  from  the  conception  which  we  have  of  him  {ex  termmiM); 
only  an  a  patltriori  proof,  and  that  not  a  rigorous  one,  is  possible.  That  the  aerie*  of  flnils 
causes  cannot  contain  an  infinite  number  at  terms,  but  that  it  implies  God  as  a  Brat  cause, 
ia  not  strictly  demonstrsble ;  a  plurality  of  worlds,  with  different  authors,  is  conceivable; 
the  most  perfect  being  is  not  necessarily  infinite,  etc  Neverlhelesa,  Occam  considera  that 
the  oiistfnce  of  Qod  is  indeed  rendered  probable  ou  rational  grounds  (Cmfil  OuoL,  1  seq.); 
but,  for  the  rest,  ha  declares  that  the  "  articles  of  faith  "  have  not  even  tiw  advantage  of 
probability  for  the  wise  of  this  world  and  especially  for  thoso  who  trust  to  tlie  natural 
reason  (''pro  lapientSmtmvndi  ctpraedpueinaileRtSKtTatiomnobtTaU'').  The  precepts  of 
morals  are  not,  in  the  view  of  Occam  (who  in  this  afreea  with  Scotus),  in  thenuelvea 
necessary,  it  is  conceivable,  thatOod,  if  his  will  had  been  different,  would  have  sanctioned, 
as  being  just  end  good,  other  principles  than  those  which  we  are  now  taught  to  consider 
as  the  foundation  of  justice  and  good.  Nor  ia  the  human  wilt  subordiuate  to  the  under- 
atanding.  Tliat  the  doctnne  of  the  Trinity,  according  to  which  the  one  divine  essenca  ta 
entirely  present  in  each  of  the  three  divine  persons,  implies  the  truth  of  Realism,  is  ex- 
pressly Ddmiltcd  by  Occam  {In  Sad.,  I.,  ditt  1.  qa.  i);  but  he  is  contented  that  in  relation 
to  subjecis  like  this  only  the  authority  of  the  Bible  and  of  ChrisUsD  tradition,  and  not  the 
principles  of  experimental  science,  should  be  accepted.  The  will  to  believe  the  indemoa- 
atrable  is  meritorious. 

With  Occam  and  his  successorB,  the  Scholastic  axiom  of  the  conformity  oT  &tth  to 
reason  gave  place  before  what  till  tlicir  time  was  hut  a  sporadicnlly  (see  above,  g  103, 
p.  460)  appearing  conaniousness  of  their  discrepancy.  This  consdousness  led,  among  ■  pM^ 
tioD  of  tiiose  who  philosophized,  to  the  poatulation  of  two  mutually  contradicting  kinds  of 
tmth,  and  those  who  adopted  this  postulate  concealed,  under  a  semblance  of  submission  to 
Um  Church,  their  real  espousal  of  the  cause  of  philosophical  truth.  HystEcs  and  reformer^ 
on  the  contrary,  were  led  by  the  aamo  cause  to  take  sides  agamst  the  reasoB  of  the  adnx^ 
and  to  assert  the  claims  of  unreOeeting  faith. 

g  105.  Among  the  Scholastics  of  tbe  latest  period,  when  Nomioiil- 
um,  renewed,  was  acqnirin|r  more  and  more  the  Bnpremaoj,  the  most 
noteworthy  are  John  Buridan,  Bector  of  the  UniverBity  of  Paris  in 
132'7  (died  after  1850),  and  of  importance  for  hia  inTestigstioiiB  con- 
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ceming  the  freedom  of  the  will  and  bis  logical  text-book ;  Albertna  de 
Sazonia,  who  taught  at  Paris  abont  1350  -1360 ;  MarsiliuB  (or  Mar- 
celins)  of  Inghen  (died  1392),  who  taught  at  Pane  abont  1364-1377, 
and  afterward  at  Heidelberg;  Peter  of  Ailly  (1350-H25),  the  Xomi- 
naliet,  who  defended  the  doctrine  of  the  Chnrch,  but  gave  precedence 
to  the  Bible  rather  than  to  Christian  tradition,  and  to  the  Council 
rather  than  to  the  Pope,  and  who  Eonght  in  philofiophj  to  steer  be- 
tween skepticism  and  dogmatism ;  Kaymnndus  of  Sabunde,  a  Spanish 
phjsician  and  theologian,  and  teacher  of  theoI<^y  at  Toulouse,  who 
(abont  A.  D.  1S34-36,  or  perhaps  still  earlier)  eoogbt  in  a  rational,  yet, 
in  some  respects,  rather  mistical  manner,  to  demonstrate  the  harmony 
between  the  book  of  natnre  and  the  Bible  ;  and,  lastly,  Gabriel  Biel 
(died  in  1495),  the  Ocoamist,  whose  merit  lay  not  in  any  original 
advancement  of  philosophical  thought  effected  by  him,  but  only  in  his 
clear  and  faithful  presentation  of  the  noroinalistic  doctrine.  Of  the 
Mystics  of  this  later  period,  who  for  the  most  pert  are  of  more  impor- 
tance ii^the  history  of  religion  than  in  that  of  philosophy,  d'Ailly's 
papil  and  friend,  Johannea  Gerson  (1363-1439),  may  here  be  men* 
tioned,  on  account  of  his  attempted  combination  of  Mysticism  with 
Scholasticism. 

Job.  Bnrldu.  Aimma  da  IHalttUtia,  Tntt,  1«T.  C)Hii}MKlteii>  Itgfaat,  TmIm,  IM,  OnOMMMut  «• 
iieloiarotpli^^DtAiUma,I'arvayatiiraUa,ftrit,lSX«,  Ik  AruL  Mttaph,  Pull,  UIS,  QimmMmmM 
dKsn  Ubnt  tlUe,  Vttit.  lt»,  uid  Oifurd,  lOT.  /n  FoUt  Arit,  Pirii,  1UU.  stul  Oifocd,  tUO. 

AlbvH  dt  SawoKia  Qimtitlm—  ti>  Ubroi  dt  itmlo  at  d»  Mutuie,  T«nl«.  1UT. 

KarMU  QuuiMDno  npra  quatitor  Ubrot  HnbnMapun,  BUubuif,  1901. 

FtlH  de  AUtaco  QiHuMmH  luptr  gaataor  Ubnt  tiOtrU.,  Btnttmrg.  IIW.  lytutattu  •>  HimiHHi, 
<Mff.  ItK 

e.  SitlU  aatcteritm  m  Oeeamo,  TaUsgtn,  IMI.  Oabrttl  Sfl  <>  Vtwr  antmtiaram,  I. 
TBblDcn.  IWl.  CI.  Umrnsuiiii.  Oabrxel  MJ  iind  dii  Attftugt  dtr  UMmtrtUiit  n  TBAfa^ts  In  tb* 
■BuO.  Quarlaliiaift,  18U,  pp.  lW-!Hj  6.  BM,  Dtr  UMt  aeluilatUtm;  imt  dtr  JfmKfuKmu,  ilrid. 

pp.  M>-ui  lod  ni-no. 

QtnmU  Optra,  Cologne,  1461.  Struborg,  HSS-lom,  Pirii,  Ifltl,  Pirii,  18M,  ud  ed  bf  dn  I>ln.  Aa- 
tmrp,  1 104.  Of  QtTKD  tiMl,  uoont  otliora,  SiiK*11i*rd(.  Di  QtrtomU  mytMcs,  Krl.  18U,  httrnj.  Tit  dt ' 
G-.  Pull,  1SS9,  C)u  JodhUii,  Pirii,  lUt,  C  Hotamldt,  Btmt>iU(,  leU,  UtUankltcr,  Aii|ibil^  tUT.  ud 
Job.  Bnptlit  Miirib,  VOnbnrc  18«. 

Baipimrtdi  Vuobtgla  naturaUt  iltt  Ubtr  ertattmnm  wh  prinlrd  two  or  tbrn  Unet  baton  14111, 
tt»D  It  StrubDrg  In  ]«K  Lfani,  IWI,  Fu1>,  IKM.  (tc.  ud  ttetallj.  aglibieb,  IB«  (bvl  vlAant  tXt  pn- 
Ipgaa  niinnl  In  Uia  lEdnX  bit  Dialaffi  dt  lurtuni  Anntaii  (■  •miiiiiH'7  of  th>  prrcadlDi  watk)  it  Ljona, 
lit  tdltlsn,  1C«  a.  UoDliLm,  SitaU.  11.  11  AaoBg  tboH  wba  bin  irilUw  of  B>rinDndii>  *ra  fi. 
Holbert,  JU  t/ktol.  fuC  A.  dt  A,  lUlte.  1S43,  Darld  Mntiks,  I>it  HotarUAt  Threleffit  dtt  It.  >.  &,  BriIio. 
lea,  K.  Unttlrr,  IMt  SiUgioiupMlBtapMt  dtt  X.  «.  S..  ADgtbm,  1891.  0.  C.  L  Eltlbar,  Dt  ILMail 
tcrlpUt  (Prigr.  oT  lli*  AmManHlL  AMitrAidt),  Btrlln.  ISK  Fr.  KEUteli.  Quattttimui  Xnlnwiulamai.  I* 
Nifdnar'aMtK^r./.  AM.TK4aL,IBta,Nal,pp.SW-ta^uaaScatuniibiBldtlD  Btntft  TiKii  Etaltna. 
ToL  XU.  ISM,  pp,  Bli-tTT. 

Joha  BaridsB,  ■  pupil  at  Occam,  diacusaed  only  ths  problenu  of  loffic,  meUphTiios,  aod 
ethics,  and  not  thoaa  belongiag  BpeciScall/  to  theologjr.  Id  big  Logie  he  tongbt  particu- 
Utlj  to  teacb  how  to  find  the  mtddle  tann,  whidi  ooold  be  ooncaiTad  aa  a  aoit  oT  bridga 
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betwaen  tbe  termM  txhvou,  ukd  lince,  aaconUBs  to  Juift.,  ^noL  FtiL,  I.  34,  it  is  in  Dm 
quick  dilMonrf  at  middla  terms  tbal  quteknns  of  iotellBct  ii  nuBiTeftod,  this  intredacttoa 
la  tba  practics  of  logic,  which  mi^t  be  of  lerviM  to  the  mora  obtuw,  was  called  peat 
ifcailiM  (iiMordlBK  fa  Sanctacmcliiii,  A'ol.  arf  maJem  SoM,  I.  3,  11,  i^.  TeoaeinBiu, 
OMch.  der  Pkila^  Till.  p.  BIS).  Buridfto  deeUKd  A  tmpcMihte  (A  £th.  ISc,  UL  }■.  1 
•eq.)  le  decule  Uie  queitloa  m  to  whethar  tbe  wiQ,  vhsn  under  the  influenoo  of  cTnilj- 
balaaced  motWeii,  can  with  equal  facility  decide  in  faniT  of  or  againat  a  giiea  action :  to 
annrer  it  affirmatively  (doctrine  of  ladetenniuBm)  were  to  contradict  tbe  principle,  that 
when  all  tha  eowlitiona  requiaite  to  a  thing  |e.  g.,  to  a  deemon  in  faVOr  of  a  propoMd 
acti(«)  aro  prewnt,  thetbing  itaalf  (&  g.,  tho  (fecixion  auj^aaed)  nnat  f<dlaw,  airi  that  dM 
aame  coDditiAna-  admit  onlj  ane  and  the  tana  lesultf  but  to  deof  It  (Deteratinisin)  i«  to 
oontradict  the  moral  oonadonaneaa  of  raaponaibility.  (In  thii  reaM>iiiDg  tbe  del.  iraa  otef- 
looked,  that  the  very  qnality  of  will  which  gicea  eharacMr  to  ths  deciuon  is  itself  tfa« 
■ubject  of  moral  jadgment,  and  that  0DI7  an  external  causality,  a  neceaaltj  obMncting  the 
wall,  wbetbet  this  b*  an  eitamal  or  a  psyi^ical  eompulaioD)  and  not  the  causality  grvunded 
in  the  wiU  itB«^,  the  inner  neceaiity  which  ia  eontained  in  Its  own  naton  destroyi  tba 
fWdom  of  tbe  wiU.)  The  olt^tad  illuatration  of- tha  "aaa  of  Bnridan,"  whidi  atands  mo- 
tionlera  between  two  equally  attractive  bucdlea  of  ha;,  or  between  Todder  and  water,  being 
drawn  with  eq;ual  force  in  both  directions,  haa  not  been  found  in  his  workfc  Tfao  argumeoC 
(*■  Tharot  ramarks)  1«  deilrad  Ihnn  Ariat.>i)«  OrI»,  II.  13,  p.  29Sb,  13;  the  '^aaimit"  irm 
added  bj  (he  Scholastics  (and,  aa  it  appears,  by  some  of  Buridan'i  i^potMnts). 

Albert  of  Saxony  belong!  te  the  moro  distioguiabod  teachers  at  the  ncirecmfy  oT  J^iia 
after  the  middle  of  the  fourtaeath  century.  Hie  labors  were  ctmfined  chiefly  to  logic  ^nd 
eapecially  to  the  "modeni"  doctrine  entitiad  Dt  Siipperttieaibaa)  and  physics.  A  notS' 
worthy  pass^e  occurs  in  his  azpoaition  of  the  ^  CM0  (II.,  ftk  SI),  where  ha  mentkM 
that  one  of  his  teachers  appeared  to  have  held  that  the  theory  of  tlie  motion  of  the  earllt 
and  the  immobility  of  the  heavens  could  not  be  proved  iecorrect  His  own  o^nioa  wm, 
that  even  were  all  other  arguments  againat  that  theory  Ailly  mot  by  the  counler-reasoning 
of  his  teacher,  yet  tbe  relative  posLtiiUJi  of  the  planati  and  tlis  eclipse*  of  the  sob  and  idoob 
were  inexplicable  by  the  theory. 

If  arsilius  of  In^en  taught,  Brat  at  Faria,  thvast  tbe  tJmTerslty  of  Heidelbatg,  ofirUc^ 
he  was  one  of  the  founclers,  the  nominalistio  doctriue  of  Durand  and  Occam. 

Piorre  d'Ailly  (Petrus  da  Alliaca)  laborod  in  his  Gommentaiy  on  tha  SenteaieM  (L  1,  1)^ 
while  diamuaiDK  the  preliminary  queationB  reapscting  the  posaibtlity  of  ksowledge,  to 
demonatrate  the  proposition  (of  OccamX  that  aelf-knowledge  is  more  oertMn  than  tbe  par- 
ceptloa  of  axterkal  objects.  He  arguea :  I  cannot  be  decetvsd  with  regard  lo  Uie  tkct  of 
my  own  ezialence ;  but  it  ta  conceivable  that  my  belief  in  the  existence  of  sxlemal  otajrcts 
is  an  erroneous  belief,  Ibr  the  sensationa,  on  which  it  ia  groundadi  might  be  prodooed  io 
meby  Ood'a  almlgfalypowar,  ewaif  them  wffwnoeMersal  ob^eots;  or  Oodn^btpacmit 
me  to  retain  these  aensatfana  after  he  had  destroyed  theb*  external  caosM. '  Onr  conrictioB 
of  tha  reality  of  the  objects  of  perception  rests,  according  to  Peter,  on  the  postulate  that 
the  ordinary  course  of  netura  and  the  divine  agency  will  remain  in  Uia  future  what  tbey 
have  been  b  the  past,  and  tbia  oonvictioa  ia  praetiaally  ot  autijeetiiely  auCScient.  .  Pater 
admits  alM  that  logic,  or  the  science  of  teferenoe,  which  piaiuppeaes  the  principla  oT  ees' 
tradiction,  is  in  practice  «  source  of  edentiac  certainty ;  he  adds  tbat  tbe  exiatenca  of  a 
•denco  of  mathematics  is  a  sutBcient  recitation  of  him  who  denies  the  possilulily  of  such 
certainty.  Id  regard. to  the  or^oary  proofs  of  Ood'»  ecUtCBce,  he  eipreases  the  o^nion. 
In  agreement  wltk  Occam,  that  they,  are  not  logically  hinding,  although,  at 
Itah  a  ptababaitf.  .  1. , 
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Other  NaminaliBta,  who  nxtn  or  leu  diitiogiiuhad  thenaelTM,  wan  Bobert  Hoket, 
tbe  Donioican  (died  a.  J>.  1349),  who  bo. far  Mpantad  pbUoaophinl  ftom  ttwological  tovth, 
■B  to  teach  that  fhnu  the  premises  of  philcoophj  their  pure  conwquetice,  QDmodifled  br 
an;  lide  refeienoa  to  the  interesti  of  tbeolog^,  mlgM  and  must  be  drawn;  Orefoiydf 
Einuiu  (died  1S6B),  who  was  influentud  M  a  General  of  the  AugntiTdan. Order;  tfaa  niillw' 
maticiaiis,  BicbanI  Suloahead  or  Siiiaaet  (about  laSO)  and  Heniy  of  Heaaen  (died  1391)- 
John  of  Mercuria,  who  deduced  from  Determinism  the  (auppoaed)  nmsequeDce  tli«t  ha  \ 
who  mcciunba  under  aa  irreaistible  temptation  does  not  du,  an<l  that  sin  itself,  la  bein^      \ 
willed  bj  God,  [a  rather  good  than  bad  (theae  propoBilJona  were  condemned  in  Qie  year     / 
>13i7  bf  th«  UBiverti^  of  Paria,  wIik^  had  alreadj  (13S8)  proacnbad  Oetam'a  booln'md    / 
(1340)  condemned  Ifominaliam);  IfioolauB  of  Autricuria,  who  in  1348  was  Ibroed  to  teealt 
hia  attacka  on  Aristotle,  together  with  bia  akeptiaal   theses,  which  were   founded  on 
Nominalism,  and  his  doctrine  of  the  eteruitj  of  the  world ;  and,  flnallj,  Gabriel  Biel,  who 
prodnced  a  eiunmsr?  of  the  doctrines  of  Occam,  and  wit  the  so-called  ''last  ficholaatte," 
and  whose  nominaUatlc  doctrine  exerted  a  not  InoODsiderabls  inBtMnee  on  Lutlxr  aad 
Uslancthon.    At  Paris,  In  147S,  all  teachers  were  botind.  bj  oath  to  teach  p-"''-—  ;  bvt 
in  14B]  the  nominaliatic  doctrine  waa  atresd;  again  tolerated. 

The  attempt  of  Rajmundns  of  Sabunde  to  prcre  the  doctrines  of  ChriatEanitj'  thm  the 
lerelation  of  God  in  natnre  had  no  imitators.  Setting  out  with  the  oonsideration  of  tha 
four  stages  designated  aa  mere  being,  life,  Benaation,  and  reaam,  Baymundna  (who  agtvM 
with  the  KotnlBaliats  in  regarding  telf-knowledge  as  the  moet  oertain  kind  of  knowledge) 
proras  bj  ontological,  phjaico-theoio^cal,  and  moral  ai^uments  (the  latter  baaed  on  tha 
principle  of  retribution),  the  existence  and  trinity  of  God,  and  the  duty  of  grateful  love  ta 
0«d,  who  Brat  loved  ua  Hia  work  cnlminatea  in  the  mystical  conceptiOD  of  a  kind  of  lore 
to  Qod,  by  whldi  the  loTer  li  enabled  to  grow  into  the  esaence  of  the  loved. 

Bince  the  nominaliatic  philosophy,  in  the  msjority  of  its  representatives,  thoa^  not 
indeed  boetile  to  theology,  acaroely  rendered  it  any  positive  aervices — being,  raOuir,  almoat    — ^ 
indifferent  in  regard  to  it — it  wai  natural  that  the  theologians  should  assume  a  corre- 
sponding attitode  in  reference  to  philosophy.    Oerson  (John  Charlier  of  Qerion),  the  Uystfi^ 
himself  an  adherent  of  KomicaliBm  and  seeking  to  reotmcila  theology  with  Scholastio  [At 
loaaphf  ("  coneordan  ffmiogiam  cum  turtra  tduJatHca^  ihorta  hia  foUowen  to  give  but 
a  moderate  attenticm  to  secular  science  snd  philosophy;  the  truth  oouid  be  learned  otdy  -s.^ 
through  revelation.     Repentance  and  faith,  aays  Qeraom  lead  more  surely  than  all  human    .'^ 
Inqniry  to  true  knowledge.     Neither  Plato  nor  Aristotle  is  the  right  guide  fbr  him  who  la 
■ecking  hia  aalvatioiL    Better  than  all  Mional  knowledge  fi  obedienee  to  the  divine  ex* 
hortation :  iWwbirani  it  ersfifc  Svangaliv  I    Sudi  bIbd  was  the  «Uitada  .fltat  aasuBiad  by     \ 
Protestanliam  toward  philoaophy.  ^ 

g  106.*  When  Scholasticiam  bad  already  passed  ita  period  of 
bloom,  there  grew  up  ou  German  soil  a  peculiar  branch  of  Hyeticism, 
which  exerted  an  indirect  or  a  direct  influenqe  on  the  farther  develop- 
ment of  science  down  to  the  moet  recent  timee.  German  Myeticism 
was  developed  chiefly  in  Bcrmons  A^m  the  German  pnlpiL  Ser^ 
monizing  waa  cultivated  with  eepecial  ardor  by  the  members  of  the 

■)  Tbli  patigrapk  la  ften  th*  pa  of  BrMndO-.  JM/'Zohh,  tf  irbow  Ihsrongk  MaOnlaa* 
dcpartiBut  of  Umimnl  MyUM«  1  n  (M  and  inttfBl  ftU-  tkti  OdbphJIbm  ikMU  rap  the 
bfBdt^Ccaaawaa. 
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DomiDicau  Order.  The  object  of  the  preachers  vaa  to  present  the 
system  of  the  schools,  as  exhibited  id  the  writings  of  Albert  the  Great 
and  Thomas,  in  a  manner  which  should  take  hold  of  the  heart  of 
ever;  individtial  among  the  people.  With  the  transference  of  science 
into  the  German  langnage,  and  with  the  attempt  of  preachers  to 
assune  a  popular  style,  the  permanent  tendency  toward  the  l<^cal, 
and  toward  the  ingenions  combination  of  fbndamental  ideas  in  the 
form  of  syllogistic  proo&,  fell  away ;  in  its  place  came  speculation, 
which,  giving  to  the  theorems  of  faith  epiritnal  vitality,  stripped  them 
of  the  unyielding  form  of  dogmas,  and,  viewing  them  &om  the  stand- 
point of  one  vitalizing,  central  idea,  spread  them  as  a  synthetic  whole 
before  the  hearts  and  wills  of  the  bearers.  This  central  idea  was  the 
conception,  still  latent  in  the  systems  of  Albert  and  Thomas,  of  the 
essential  unity  of  the  soul  in  reason  and  will  with  God,  a  conception 
which  here,  where  a  system  of  ideas  took  rather  the  form  of  an  nnity 
felt  internally  than  of  a  whole  consisting  of  It^cally-reaeoned  fHroofe, 
conld  be  expressed  freely  and  without  r^ard  to  ulterior  consequences, 
and  around  which  were  gathered  all  the  kindred  elements  contained 
in  the  entire  previoos  development  of  Christian  science.  In  partic- 
ular, the  Platonic  and  Ifeo-Platonic  elementa,  which  were  not  wanting 
even  with  Albert  and  Thomas,  were  now  placed  in  the  for^roand ; 
an  extreme  Kealism  was  everywhere  tacitly  presupposed.  It  was  not 
the  Church  and  its  teaching,  but  Christianity,  as  they  understood  it, 
that  the  Mystics  aimed  to  advance  by  edifying  specniation  and  to 
render  comprehensible  by  the  transcendent  use  of  the  reason.  The 
author  and  perfecter  of  Uiis  entire  development  was  Master  Eckhart. 
Appealing  on  almost  all  points  to  the  doctrines  of  earlier  specalators, 
in  particular  to  those  of  the  Tsendo-Areopagite,  to  Angustine,  and  to 
Thomas,  he  nevertheless,  with  bold  originality,  remolded  the  old  in  a 
new  spirit,  in  many  cases  anticipating  the  labor  of  subsequent  time& 
At  all  events,  notwithstanding  the  censure  of  the  Church,  which  fell 
on  him,  he  produced  the  deepest  impression  on  his  contemporaries. 
Familiarly  acqosinted  with  Aristotle,  and  with  the  Scholastic  phi- 
losophy founded  on  Aristotle,  he  by  no  means  assumed  a  positioa 
hostile  to  the  science  of  his  times.  He  only  rejected  in  many  caaee 
its  form  for  purposes  of  his  own,  while  he  aimed  to  reveal  its  true 
seuse.  Theoretical  knowledge  was,  in  his  view,  the  means  by  which 
man  must  become  a  partaker  of  divine  knowledge;  but,  in  Neo- 
Platonic  fashion,  he  regarded,  as  the  highest  form  in  whiph  reason 
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manifeftte  itself,  an  iroinediate  intiiition  transcendiDg  all  fiDiteneBS 
and  all  determination.  EameBtl;  aa  he  pnrBoed  in  Bormon  and 
treatise  the  end  of  edification  and  awakening,  he  was  animated  not 
lees  powerfdlly  by  a  purely  theoretical  interest. 

In  the  doctrine  of  Eckbart  knowledge  is  represented  aa  a  real 
union  of  Subject  with  Object ;  only  in  knowledge  is  the  absolute 
seized  upon  and  with  joy  possessed.  In  opposition  to  'the  teaching  of 
Duns  ScotuB,  the  will  is  treated  as  subordinate  to  the  knowing  faculty, 
and  extreme  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  presence  in  the  divine  nature  of 
the  element  of  rational  necessity.  Season  finds  its  satisfactioD  <H)ly 
in  a  last,  all-including  unity,  in  which  all  distinctions  vanish.  The 
Absolute,  or  Deity,  remains  as  such  withont  personality  and  wiHioat 
work,  concealed  in  itself.  Enveloped  iu  it  is  Glod,  who  is  from  Mer- 
nity,  and  who  has  the  power  of  revealing  himself.  Be  exists  aa  the 
one  divine  nature,  which  is  developed  into  a  trinity  of  persona  in  the 
act  of  self-knowledge.  Id  this  eternal  act  the  divine  nature  beholds 
itself  as  a  real  object  of  its  own  cognition,  and  in  the  love  and  joy 
which  this  act  excites  in  itself  it  eternally  takes  back  itself  (as  object 
of  cognition)  into  itself  (as  subject  of  cognition).  The  Sabject  in  thia 
knowledge  is  the  Father,  the  Object  is  the  Son,  the  love  of  both  for 
each  other  is  the  Spirit.  The  Son,  as  be  is  eternally  bef;otten  by  the 
Father,  involves  at  once  the  ideal  totality  of  things.  The  world  is 
eternally  in  God  as  a  world  of  ideas  or  antetypes,  vid  is  withal 
simple  in  its  nature.  The  manifold  and  different  natures  of  finite 
things  arose  first  through  their  creation  in  time  out  of  nothing.  Out 
of  God,  the  creature  is  a  pure  nothing;  time  and  space  and  the  plu- 
rality, which  depends  on  them,  are  nothing  in  themselves.  The  duty 
of  man  as  a  moral  being  is  to  rise  beyond  this  nothingness  of  the 
creature,  and  by  direct  intuition  to  place  himself  in  immediate  union 
with  the  Absolute  ;  by  means  of  the  homan  reason  all  things  are  to 
be  brought  back  into  God.  Thns  the  circle  of  the  absolute  process, 
which  is  at  the  same  time  absolute  rest,  is  gone  through  and  the  last 
end  is  reached,  the  annihilation  of  all  manilbldness  in  the  mystery . 
and  repose  of  the  Absolute. — The  fundamental  conceptions  of  £ck- 
hart^s  doctrine  were  not,  in  his  time,  further  developed  in  a  scientific 
manner  by  any  one.  The  most  influential  representatives  of  Mys- 
ticism in  his  extremely  numerous  school  were,  Johann  Tanler,  Hein* 
rich  Buso,  the  unknown  author  of  a  small  work  entitled  "  A  Oerman 
Theology"  and  Johann  Busbroek. 
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AKmI* MrHettr 4. IAJMnHmd4Ht.*aift  br  K  PMflH,  TbI. L  Latpd^  IMS;  TsL  IL OAl UR. 
T»L  IL  WDDilu  Mitttw  McUari.  Until  Uu  pnUintlas  of  IU>  wort  sdIj  Ika  Himaai  od  titatba 
«iWiM<  IB  Wt  ippMKili  to  tki  rdlUoa  t^  nii>lv'<^wwHH(Bu>l,l«at>«nkiHWDH  vortaaTEA- 
kHt.  natfWt  umuMlj  Uukwardr  idlUH,  *ltluHi|h  sobUIdIdc  nnly  ■  pvl  of  tk*  v«U  ■med  l>r  . 
TilttMitn*  (0(  SeWjA  Ada.)  ud'cn^iad  1?  Hintun  Chuu  <t^ip„  td.  BaM.,  p.  Tl)  tnnlibM  na- 
dMt  BWwl*l  k»  ■■omrof  Ibc-Utu  «(ik* -Huut."  Hwk,  ttu  duut  ■■■  b*  iHrfbcd  ta  Kcttert, 
>m«a  IvBalr  ■adw.TaaUr'*  ud  Soiknik^  UiM),  IB  but  bhi  O*  Iwt  It  HRI7  BBtlUid,  toi 
■lay  pMMcM  u*  rcBdend  BalalsUlflU*. 

OmiiBBlif  tb*  Swmioi  HrNls,  ^  In  adUIln  In  the  irorfci  Aon  slU4  <p.  M)  nd  tlM  nrtl  M  tta 
■MaiT  of  DOfiDU  (p.  MS),  ita*  lbllowlD«:  Ootifr.  Arnold,  HUUr*a  M  dferipHa  tluattgia*  iiiiWm^ 
rruUbrt,11t&  D*  Watt*.  OtrMUdU  jUtnUm,  II.  1.  BtrllB,  ISU.  BoMnknu.  «<  itwMAt  JI^Mt, 
■V  MmUoUi  i«r  il«H(nk<B  Mttn^iir,  Ualstb*tc  tm.  UUmun,  AyivawtvM  Hr  ilir  Jt^w 
««•.  VoL  IL  Uunburt,  IStt.  pp  ia->81  Ch.  Bctmldt,  BtwU*  tmr  U  mytMmu  an»ma*d  jMimoirm  t» 
raeML  4m  «iM«  mtr.  d  p«l&.  t  //,  p  MO,  Par1&  ISII)-  Wllb.  WidMrdatd,  Ciw*.  Ar  tftiiflw 
UOMutar.  JM.  1.  Buri,  UK  »  W-ML  BgahriiiH,  Clml«w«aU«U*  «•  Ak(ni|iiUM  (IL  >:  Ml 
an^tm  Hfiattri.  Zarioh.  ISU.  HuOwiw,  aMmmtit  «u  if«i  Atitpttwi  dr  lirtM.  J^iNfe  «^ 
nawopUa,  1  pvth  flmttcHd,  lUT.  GreHh,  Mt  Mi/ttOc  in  nvUgmrdtm.  FMbm^  Im  Br,  18M.  a  JL 
Httarfcb.  Lt  tn^UttmM  aUtmanOt  am  mogfL^gt,  In  tba  JEhm  tSmmamU  OMMtmu,  Hsnoibw,  UK 
F.n«ir<i.  Casfamldt.  Ari<BlaHKHiAiHl,TI«Btim,ISH  T.Vttt.BUXfMaiidUr  rtriSUttmrr 
S^iirmatlon.\albi2tlUelu:/BrdUluanr.7yitelafia.lWt,fp.M-ttt.  W.  Traf  ,  >T  CmtkitU*  *» 
4KdK*m  JfyiMt,  U  Cha  Z(UH*r./Br  Mto-.  7>»t,  laK  pp.  1-lU. 

Ob  Xokbul,  at  C  Sctamldt..  la  ThmO.  SHul  fL  KrU^  ISM,  p.  »l  lei]. ;  ItHtmiaB,  JMdw  X,  Haa- 
taqt  1*^:  BtcffaaatB,  {Mtr  UtOtr  X  •!.  ■(.  J^irtib  la  Oelwr't  /Vn«wt  MiMaUbtattir,  ISK  r-  *"  ■^-: 
Ml.  OiMi.  ito  £  pUtaKglita  (tf <«.  faoa^X  Boa^  lUB;  &.S<iiiiai,DattktaL  B^frnd—XtMin  C 
(/Vapr.X  POHB,  ISM;  JoMq>b  Bach,  JMttv  £.  dar  Foltr  ilar  rfautaetw  qMavlitfiefl,  TIaBM,  IW ;  W. 
¥nsar.  Jl*  Hwr  TVvKaf  JTdite- X-XUMtr./ UiUr.  T^aot,  ISW.  p.  1«  ««.|.),  aad  XHWaeta  aaJf  ■ 
H  JMAr  X  ((Afif.  ISK  p  4Uaaq.)iE.BabraaT,  JMatir  X  (.Gletabraobfa  Anuriib  1W\  p.  »•>«.): 
llti&,DUaaUnUlinM^1»rE.-i{T)UBl.Stud.'».Kra,\¥».vf.m-Wii\  AO.  t^mfo,  MltUr  OOart, 
4<r  J^tNliv,  Beritn,18«i  W.  IVafar,  JMite-^Mul  Jla/a^aMifO*,  Umilali,  ISM. 

Tha  mat  iinpiataiit  edUlcmt  tl  Taalar'a  SaniuDa  an  Ibw  tl  Lalpato,  14M,  Bual,  IBH  and  UM 
Oal«(Oa,  IMS;  Inoalalad  Inlo  I^a  bf  Snriu,  CalOfDa,  lIMSj  tiaiiilatad  lata  mnden  riiiiiaaii. riant Tiiil 
MMto-lidB,in(aadieM,tpacti.  Tba  baak:  Vim  d^  XaiJ^>ilfft  dttarmtm  Itbtnt  OriM  waa  pak- 
Vahad  br  BabliiaaT.  rraakftM^a-UwHaln,  U»  aod  tBU.  CC  C  Bebmldt,  J<Hl  TbaMr,  HaBbort,  1M1 1 
Bafalbaah,  OIHKI.  .Sapr„  Lalpala,  IMt,  ^  IBT  acq.;  V.  Bifariac,  Jbh.  TlniJar  ■•«(  dU  gilhyi'iiiafl, 
H»itimn|,I8H;  E.  BAbnar.  jneafon  a:  Aiaal «.  Tbate  (aiaaabraabtl  ilainaria.  t«K  p.  l«e  ai^}. 

Boac'a  «wkt  appaarad  at  Aigtban!  In  1481,  U\%.  ats, ;  tnuialatad  latD  LallB  hj  Bnrina,  Oalogna.  UK 
•d.  DtapeabnMk.  EafiMb,,  18K  1BS7,  ISM.  Ma  A^a  /MiiHa*  Aiatfi,  mm  a  MS.  of  tba  flftanth  «H- 
Iwr.  ad.  WUb.  Pnsar,  Leipalg,  lUL  Ct  C  Bdimldt.  7%aa<.  Aad.  a.  XHI^  ISO,  p.  SH  ta^. ;  BUmr, 
Glaaabtaebt-)  Anorii,  IBK  p.  ill  M4  ;  Wllb.  Polkuur,  Z>ir  MrfUnr  n^Mt.  S—»  (ffyiwL-Avfr.X 
DnUbaci,  leet. 

A  Hal  sT  adlttoaa  of  tba  apuank,  aallUad  Mm  d»Mk«  Tticiogi*  (Snt  poblliliad  In  pan  fay  La- 
tbar.  IMSJ  1i  (iran  In  tha  adlUaa  af  F.  Pblflar.  Binltcard.  IBM,  Id  adlUDa.  wllb  madam  Oannaa  trao- 
latfen.  Btnttcard,  ISH  (PiafcM,  P^  I0-1B>.  Cf.  DUouwa,  TIubI.  And.  m.  Kt<L,  ISK  p.  BW  asq. ;  IJaa^ 
i>ltAUaMncI«r71Uii{apte((«nab,'Sutt|ard,lUI;  Batteratli,  CO  danUcAa  ThttlaqU  in  TrtoA- 
fmeUr  Oettttfrtrndtt,  Raltt,  IStS. 

JtMbrsab  Opp.  iatint,  td.  Borlua.  Oalotn^  ISH,  ata.,  in  Ocmu,  br  QoeOt.  AniM,  OAbIibi^  im. 
FI*'AMrtM&'*,piibl]aliadlD]BwQermaa  bf  A.  t.  Ana*aldt,  Hanarar,  JStS.  Tartn  nm  ^»  «> 
MuMbma,  Sbent,  ISM  aaq^  »  pana.  Ct  Bnfelhanlt,  B<a\.  «.  it.  Vittir  «.  Jt,  Kili^,  IBK  (••■  •&■». 
»  na):  Ol  Bahaldt,  AiHta  aw  ^a«  X^  Buubsrc  ISM. 

Of  Iba  nDUtaing  ax«aadiB|lr  agploD*  lltnstara  of  tha  Bebeol  gf  eanua  Hr*tl«  foODded  by  K<A- 
terfc  oolf  fracmanu  m  anaat.  In  put  Hill  DDprintcd.  Cf  Waakamafal  (Ha  aboia)  and  Bach.  Mtitir 
JUMoK pp. llfr-W.  TatlDpotaiitaathe»avorbawaralnlbalrlBfl»BaoBlbadan](ipMD)<fO«iBaa 
ptoaa  ■nd  OB  Lba  nllfloBl  Htb  of  tba  OanBaa  psopls,  thej  iiuv  wtthint  anj  apadal  impnilaaea  (tat  Iba 
pnnrtai  of  lelanaa.  Ona  af  lba  noit  impurtant  of  tham.  tot  tha  moat  part  oompuid  from  Eahbar^  la  Awst 
trawktad  la  Snl  lb*!  iMa  daiite*<  J^aMt  «■  A«Mevranl««,  pp.  M-W). 

Tha  cluraoteristic  ipirit  or  Osravui  Mjstlcism  appeari,  at  leaat  in  genn,  in  the  woiil 
of  DsTid  of  Augaborg,  th«  FraiKdacaa  monk  (died  13T1— on  lum  cf.  PfbUfer'a  ilotfaeta 
Jfyfttbr,  ToL  I.  p.  zztL  bwi.  and  pp.  309-386),   and  particolarlj  in  thoaa  OT  Albtrtu 
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Hagnat.  EoUiut,  bont  after  ISH,  parfakpa  at  Strubnt^  eotared  tli«  Domlaicaii  Order, 
and  was  pobbIUt  an  Imntediate  pupil  oX  Albert.  H»  atudied  and  taught  aftM-ward  at 
PariB,  but  WM  muDmouod  in  ISOa — bence  befbra  tbs  arrival  in  Paria  of  l>uni  Scotua  by 
Bonjfadus  VIII.  to  Roms,  and  made-a  docMr  ("  olBcfartnl  ipm  memgwtit,"  Qu^ttf  ct  Kcbard, 
ScripL  O^iVoMt,  VoL  I.  f.SDI).  E.  held  poaitiona«fbigbdig^tr  in  hi*  order.  In  13M 
Im  became  ita  Prorincial  (br  &aioiiT',  and  in  130T  Ita  G«neikl  Vicar,  oomniitaioMd  to 
rvTorm  the  conrenla  or  t9)«  Order  in  Bohemia.  Be  tanght  aad  preached  in  rntxf  part*  of 
G«rmaa}-iriththe  grcalMt  &U.  Earing  been  perhapa  eren  brfor*  tken  ramoTod  triMD  hli 
offloet,  b«  was  brought  in  \5VS  before  a  ttihtnial  of  ttw  Inquttitlon  M  Cologne.  Ha 
rscantad  conditiooallj  [tiquid  errorum  reperfum  fittrU,  ...  Ate  rtvoco  puMtcs),  but  appealed, 
In  reply -to  further  requisitioM,  to  the  Pope.  He  died  b^bratbe  buU  ocedemntaig  twentj- 
elght  of  his  doctrines  vaa  published  (Karch  2T,  1329). 

The  youth  or  Eckhart  fell  in  a  time  of  a«tlve  adenflflo  mnflleta.  In  ISIO  and  ISTT  the 
Archbiahop  of  Paris,  Gtienne  Tempier,  was  compelled  to  t^e  stapa  agsinat  a  wide-lpread 
TMionallsin,  which,  eetting  out  from  the  tradilionsl  diBtlnoSon  between  revealed  truths  and 
tmtha  of  the  reasun,  affirmed  that  only  ttiat  wbidi  was  scientifically  decnoBstrable  could  b« 
accepted  as  true,  and  consequentlj  that  all  dogmas  peculiar  to  Qiristtnnity  were  untrue  (cf, 
above,  p.  4S0).  To  this  were  added  the  manifold  panlheiatio  and  antioottiafi  herealet  of  that 
age.  It  was  with  reference,  not  only  to  all  these,  but  alao^  at  a  latet'  tfpodL,  with  reibr- 
enoe  to  the  doMrinea  Of  Duita  Bcotus  and  the  NotninahstB,  that  Edcltart  (bund  it  neoeawry 
to  define  his  posi^on.  On  the  baais  of  the  prineipleB  of  Albert  end  Thouaa,  ho  went  on  to 
add  to  the  eup«r*tnicture  which  thej  had  erected,  and  carried  their  philosophy  of  the 
intellect  to  the  point  of  affirming  that  all  tellgioae  trath  by  within  ih«  tpbere  of  human 
reason.  But  wbOo  he  sought  to  penetrate  religious  tnith  with  the  eye  of  knowledge,  bt 
nnconsciously  fcusted  on  it  an  interpretation  of  hia  own,  tieating  the  doctiinea  of  the 
Church  as  a  symbolical,  representative  ezpreasion  of  the  truth,  while  he  believed  himself  to 
posseu,  in  the  form  of  adequate  oonceptiona,  Ae  full  truth.  Bolthart  placed  In  the  fore- 
ground of  his  theology  the  Neo-Platontc  elementa,  derived  particularly  from  the  Pseudo- 
Areopagite,  but  also  preaent  in  Albert  and  'Hiomas,  while  at  the  iante  time,  by  studying 
the  writings  of  the  Apostle  Paul  and  of  Augustine,  he  suocebded  in  giving  to  Btliics  a  mora 
profound  basis.  The  nature  of  bis  Bpeculatious  was  essentially  iuSuenced  by  the  fact  that 
he  regarded  iMmself  as  a  servsnt  rsther  of  Christian  truth  than  of  tlie  (Siurch.  Isolated 
ezpressiont  in  bis  writings  respecting  the  abuses  of  the  Church  are  not  so  important  ■ 
conSrmation  <^  this  fact,  as  is  the  ingenuousness  wfaidi  everywhere  chBntcterieea  him  when 
maInt»niDg  cooeeptionB  of  Christian  doctrine  which  were  in  diametrical  opposition  to  the 
teaching  of  the  Boraieh  Chunib.  Thus  he  addreesed  bnnself  above  all  to  the  ChHstiau 
people,  not  to  the  schools,  and  viewed  scieotifle  icnowledge  chiefly  with  an  eye  for  its 
tnorally  edifying  power.  Bclchart  did  not  intend  t«  oppose  either  the  (Aurdt  or  ficfaolas^ 
ticism,  but  in  resllty  he  tore  himself  loose  from  their  ground.  At  first,  only  the  relative 
importance  assigned  to  particular  element*  of  doctrine  was  changed  by  him,  the  latter 
being  liberated  fVom  the  narrow  spaces  of  the  School  and  arranged'  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  Chriatian  peopie ;  afterward,  the  character  of  the  dodrinea  was  transformed,  and  mudt 
that  had  been  concealed  under  Sdiolattia  formulas  appeared  as  the  proper  consequence  i^ 
the  Scholastic  doctrine,  Scholastidsm  had  fbr  its  object  the  adTanccment  of  the  Qiurtfa 
and  its  doctrine;  Edibart  aimed  to  promote  the  spiritual  welfare  of  Christisna  and  to  point 
out  the  oearest  way  to  ufiion  with  God.  Hence  his  udiBbrenee  and  even  hostility  to  ths 
purely  ecclesiastical  ami  dialectical  elements  of  the  philosophy  of  the  Schoola  «4iarei>er, 
instead  of  proposing  the  shorter  sod  true  way  to  God,  they  aeemed  to  interpose  an  endless 
series  of  artifloial  and  false  oonditioDS. 
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We  flnd  DO  questions  of  t,  purelj  logicil  nature  ducuaaed  bf  Eckhart     But  the  nniTet^  ' 
■al  la  for  him  that  which  trulj'  eiiata;  in  order  to  become  active,  it  needs  the  indiridaal, 
which  on  Ite  part  receiret  being  and  pennanenca  from  the  univental,  and  can  ool;  tbroi^ti 
Ita  immancDce  in  the  unirerul  aaiert  iteelf  ai  real  and  pennanent  (cf ,  e.  g.,  Pfeiirer,  YoL 
IL,  p.  633,  line  30;   SGD,  IS;  419,  Si). 

The  chief  polota  in  bi>  doctrine  are  indicated  bf  Eckhart  himeelf,  on  p.  91:  ha  warn 
aocuatomed,  he  aaja,  to  apeak  of  retirement,  or  the  building  up  anew  of  the  aoul  in  God, 
of  the  high  DobUicj  of  the  aoul,  and  of  the  purity  of  the  divine  nature.  The  eipoeician  of 
h'm  doctrine  mnat  begin  with  hia  paycholi^,  which  includes  the  source  of  all  his  con- 

I.  Bt^hsrt'i  pajchology  agrees  moat  neariy  with  that  of  Augustine  and  Thomai.  The 
'  aoul  ia  Immaterial,  the  simple  form  of  the  body,  entire  and  undivided  in  overj  jmrt  of  the 
body.  The  faculties  of  the  soul  are  the  eilerual  senaes,  and  the  lower  and  higgler 
faculUea.  The  lower  Acultiea  are  the  empirical  undentanding  (BeicheidaJKSj,  the  heart 
(organ  of  pM^oo),  and  the  appetitive  facultj;  the  higher  faculties  are  memorr,  reason,  and 
will,  eorreaponding  with  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit.  The  senses  are  subordinate  to  the  per- 
ceptive Realty  or  the  oommon  sense ;  by  the  Utter  that  which  is  perceived  ia  handed  over 
to  the  understanding  and  memory,  having  been  flrat  stripped  of  ita  sensuous  and  material 
element  and  the  manifold  in  it  having  been  tratutfomed  into  imitf.  Sensuous  peroeptioii 
takes  place  by  the  aid  of  imagea  of  the  ol^ecta  whidi  are  taken  up  into  the  aotiL  R«^- 
lated  by  the  appetitive  faculty,  and  puriSed  and  fVeed  by  the  reflective  inlclleot  fnnn  bH 
that  is  merely  symbolical  or  flgurative,  the  representatiTe  object  of  perceplion  reaches  tba 
region  ofthe  higheat  faculties  (p.  319  seq.;  &38;  383  aeq.).  The  soul  ia  not  subject  to  the 
conditions  of  space  and  time ;  all  its  ideas  are  immaterial  (p.  326) ;  it  acts  in  time,  but  not 
temporally  (p.  3S).  Bearding  only  ita  highest  faculties  in  their  aupra-sensuous  activity, 
we  c«ll  the  soul  spirit;  bat  as  the  .vitalizing  principle  of  materiiJ  bodies,  It  Is  called  aooL 
Tet  both  are  one  eaaence.  All  activity  of  the  soul  (in  the  narrower  sense)  depends  on  the 
presence  of  organa.  But  the  organs  ere  not  themaelves  the  eaaence  of  the  soul ;  they  are 
an  outcome  of  its  essence,  although  a  degenerate  outcome.  In  the  profoundest  recesses 
of  the  soul  these  organs  cease,  and  consequenUy  all  activity  ceasea.  Nothing  but  God  the 
Creator  penetrates  these  recesses.  The  creature  can  know  only  the  faculties  in  which  it 
beholda  ita  own  Image.  The  soul  has  thus  a  double  fsoe,  the  one  turned  toward  this 
world  end  toward  the  body,  which  the  soul  flts  for  all  its  activi^,  the  other  directed 
immediately  to  God.  The  soul  is  something  intermediate  between  Ood  and  created  things 
(pp.  110,  ISO,  170).    (Cr.  Greith,  pp.  S&-12a). 

The  highest  sctirity  of  the  loul  is  that  of  cognition.  This  is  represented  by  E.  as  an 
act  in  whidi  bU  plurality  and  materislity  are  eliminated  more  or  less  forcibly,  according  to 
the  kind  of  cognition.  There  are  three  Bpeciei  of  cognition:  sensible,  rational,  and  supra- 
rational  cognition ;  only  the  last  reaches  the  whole  truth.  Whatever  can  be  expressed  in 
words  is  comprehended  by  the  lower  faculties;  but  the  higher  ones  are  not  satisfled  with 
FO  little.  Tiiey  constantly  press  IHirther  on,  tiU  they  reach  the  source  whence  the  soul 
originally  flowed  forth.  The  highest  ftcully  Is  not,  like  each  of  tlip  inferior  racultiea,  one 
faculty  among  others;  it  is  the  soul  itself  in  its  totality;  as  such  it  is  called  the  "spark," 
also  (p.  113)  Synferuij  (corresponding  to  the  floul-cenlre  of  PlotinuB,  cf.  above,  pp.  aSO,  J61). 
Tbis  highest  faculty  is  served  by  all  the  faculties  of  ths  aoul,  which  assist  it  to  mdi  the 
source  of  the  soul,  by  raising  the  Utter  out  of  the  sphere  of  inferior  things  (p.  131 ;  1G9). 
Xhe  spark  is  content  with  nothing  created  or  divided;  it  aspires  to  the  absolnte,  to  that 
unity  outaide  of  which  there  remains  nothing. 

Reason  is  the  head  of  the  soul,  and  knowledge  is  tlie  ground  of  bleasednesa.    Esssnoe 
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■nd  Icnowledge  are  one.  Or  that  which  hu  moat  esBsnce  there  is  the  most  oo^ilion.  To 
know  an  object  is  to  become  reallf  one  with  it.  Ood'a  knowing  and  mj  koowiiiff  are  one ; 
true  nnioD  with  God  Cakea  place  in  cogoiUoD.  Heaoe  knowledge  is  the  roundatioD  of  all 
MMQCO,  the  ground  of  lore,  the  determining  power  of  the  will.  Onlj  reoBon  ii  acceaaible 
to  the  diTine  light  (pp.  89,  S4,  191).  But  tbe  knowledge  here  referred  to  ia  somelbiBK 
■upra-eenslble,  ineipreasible  in  words,  unaided  by  tbe  understanding;  it  ia  a  supernatural 
Yiaion  abore  apace  and  time,  and  ia  not  man's  own  deed,  but  God's  action  in  him.  (Bj 
Suso,  Id  hia  "  Book  Third,"  diap.  (,  true  knowledge  ia  defined  as  the  comprebenilon  of 
two  contrariea  united  in  one  subject.)  Hence  it  is  also  a  non-cognition,  a  state  of  btind- 
neM,  of  not  knowing.  But  in  reapect  of  form  it  remaina  a  cognition,  and  all  finite  cog- 
nition ia  an  active  progreu  toward  infinite  cognition.  Uenos  the  first  requirement  is: 
grow  in  Itnowledgo.  But  if  this  knowledge  is  too  high  for  you,  believe ;  believe  in  Christ, 
foUov  hia  hoi;  image  end  be  redeemed  (p.  498).  With  right  knowledge,  all  fancying, 
imagitiing  and  faith,  all  seeing  throu^  hnagea  and  compsrisons,  all  inatructiou  by  Scrip- 
ture, dogmae,  and  authorities  cease ;  Iheo  do  external  witnesa,  no  argumeDta  addressed 
to  the  understahding,  are  longer  necessarr  (pp.  242,  245,  381,  302,  US).  •  But  aince  tho 
truth  is  incomprehensible  to  the  empincal  underataoding — ao  much  so,  that  if  it  wer* 
capable  of  being  comprehended  and  believed,  it  would  not  be  truth  (p.  206) — the  knowl- 
edge of  the  truth,  in  contradistinction  from  perception  and  mere  logicalljr  correct  think- 
ing, is  called  faith  (p.  B67),  with  special  reference  to  the  fact  that  this  relation  of  th« 
eoul  to  the  supra-aensible  (in  the  cognition  of  truth),  springs  up  in  the  reason,  but  become* 
operatiTe  in  the  will.  When,  In  other  words,  the  reason  arriTea  at  the  limit  of  har  power, 
there  remama  a  transcendent  sphere,  which  she  c*ddo(  liitbom.  This  she  (hen  reveals  ia 
the  ionermost  recesaea  of  the  aoul,  where  reason  and  will  stand  in  living  interchange,  or  in 
the  will,  snd  the  will,  illuminated  by  the  divine  light,  plunges  into  a  slate  oT  non-knowing 
and  turns  from  aU  perishable  light  to  the  highest  good,  to  Ood.  Thus  faith  arisea  (pp.  101, 
171,  lie,  384  seq.,  439,  454-460,  62],  631,  559,  561,  591),  an  eialtatiOD  whic^  commendng 
with  the  understanding,  takes  posseaaion  of  the  whole  soul  and  guides  it  into  its  perfection 
(cf.  Greith's  work,  p.  I'i2  seq.). 

Tho  higbeat  object  of  cognition  is  not  the  three  persons  of  the  Godhead,  for  these  are 
distinguished  from  each  other ;  nor  the  nnity  of  the  three,  for  tbia  unity  has  the  world 
outside  itselt  Beaaon  penetratea  beyond  all  determinateoess  into  llie  silent  desert,  into 
which  no  distinction  has  ever  penetrated,  and  which  ia  exalted  motionless  al^ive  all  con- 
treat  and  all  diviaion  (pp.  193,  281,  144). 

II.  In  his  Theology  Eckhart  starts  fh>m  the  Areopagite'a  negative  theology  (cf.  above, 
p.  350).  lie  resumes  the  distinction  made  by  GillMrtuB  Porretanus  between,  the  Godhead 
and  Qod  (see  above,  p.  399J,  giving  it  a  deeper  signification,  but  presents  tl;e  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity  in  the  same  form  in  which  Thomas  does.  The  Absolute  is  called,  in  Kckbart's 
tormlnolngy,  the  Godhead,  being  distinguished  trom  Ood.  God  is  subject  to  generation 
and  comiption ;  not  so  the  Godhead.  God  works,  tbe  Oodhead  does  not  work. — Yet  dieae 
terms  are  not  always  predsely  discriminated.  Qod  (t.  «.,  tlie  Oodliead),  we  are  told,  has 
no  predicates  and  is  above  all  understanding,  incomprehensible,  and  ineipresaible ;  every 
predicate  ascribed  to  ]iim  destroys  the  conception  of  God,  and  raisea  to  tiie  place  of  God 
an  idol  The  moat  abstract  predicate  is  eaaence  (being) ;  but  inaamuch  as  this  loo  contains 
a  certain  determination,  it  also  ia  denied  of  Ood.  God  ia  in  ao  l^r  a  nothing,  a  not-Ood, 
not-spirit,  not-person,  not-image,  and  jet,  as  the  negation  of  negation  (p.  322),  he  is  at  tbe 
same  time  the  unlimited  "  Jn  tt,"  the  possibility  to  which  no  apecies  of  easence  is  wanting, 
in  which  every  thing  ia  (not  one,  but)  unity  (pp.  ISO,  168.  282,  320,  532,  S40,  690,  B,  26,  46, 
BS), — The  Godhead  aa  such  cannot  be  reveaML     It  becomes  manifest  Qrst  in  its  personB 
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(p.  3M).  Ttw  Abnlnta  ii  at  mcs  afasoluta  proceM.  The  GwBiMd  U  thtr  beaming  aid 
final  goal  of  the  wlioie  lerim  of  (uenoaa  whit^  exiat  It  i>  in  ths  laUer  tfmaxj,  or,  it 
it  then  where  evsry  etMOea  il  not  annibilktod,  but  completad  (l  &,  in  the  coocrwe  nav 
Veraal),  that  the  Qodhead  codmb  to  repcM.  The  etenul  OodteMl,  aa  Uio  bej^tkiUDC  mad 
end  of  all  Aing^a,  ia  coocMled  In  abMlute  obacnritj ,  being  not  onlf  DDknawn  aad  unknow- 
■ble  to  nuu],  but  »]ao  unknown  to  itaetf  (p.  S8S)i  .  God,  aa^  Sekfaart,  improriiig  upoB 
Paeudfr-DioDySiuB,  dwell«  la  the  ootbing  of  nothing  whieh  wm  iwrora  nodiing  (p.  fi39). 
Bat  God  docs  not  atop  there.  Ood  as  Qodhead  is  a  spintaal  aubstatio*,  of  whkh  it  can 
oidj  be  said  that  it  ia  nothing.  In  the  Trinity  he  it  a  liTing  light  that  rareala  itadf  (p.  09). 
In  the  Qodhead  the  relation  between  eaaeno*  and  nature  oscillatea  coDatantly  between  iden- 
ttt)'  and  dIRbrenoe.  In  «*erj  object  matter'  and  form  are  to  be  dittingtdahed  (^  -630),  aritb 
wUoh  correapond,  in  the  Godhead,  eaaeDce  and  the  divine  pereona.  The  rorm  of  an  objod 
il  that  whidl  tht  object  ia  Ibr  othcra;  it  it  the  revealing  rienent,  and  hence  the  pnaooa  of 
the  Trinlt]-  are  the  form  of  the  eaaence  (p.  U1).  (Iti  the  acfaool  of  Eckharl,  at  in  that  of 
Ihuu  Scotua,  fbrm  i«  the  tndiTidualiiing  principla.  Ponn  give*  Mparata  etatooe.  acooc^ 
Ing  to  Sato  in  the  "  Hiird  Book,"  ch.  4.)  Tb*  penena  of  the  Trinity  are  held  legetber  l^ 
the  one  dirtne  natnre  common  to  them  aU,  and  thit  nature  in  the  Godhead  ia  the  rvrttiiug 
prinijple  in  the  tame.  The  divine  eaaanca  ia  the  notura  non  natartta,  the  petsons  beloos 
;  hut  ttie  latter  are  no  iMt  si«nuil  than  ia  the  former-  The  aalia 
it  one  Ood  Id  three  peraona,  and  theae  endov  the  oreature  with  Ita 
nature.  The  divine  neture  Is  the  Father,  if  we  disregard  bis  dittinction  At>m  the  t«* 
«tber  persona  of  Uie  Godhead.  The  Father  it  as  near  to  the  tiatia-a  mm  wAnafa  aa  ta 
ths  noAira  nohirala.  In  the  former  ha  is  alone,  in  the  latter  bs  is  tint  (p.  631).  Tba 
FaOer  is  contained  in  the  unrevealed  Qodbead,  Imt  only  aa  easonee  wUhout  peraosali^, 
hence  not  yet  ai  Father;  it  ia  onlj  in  aelf-knowledge  that  be  becottes  Father.  Be  Ua 
light  whldi  aa  person  and  esaeac*  is  reOeetad  ia  itaetC  The  Father  ia  Iha  nuoa  in  tba 
divine  nature.  There  that  whieh  knows  and  that  which  ia  knaam  mo  one  and  the  aans 
<pp.  4n,  670).  This  being  reflected  in  hlrosatria  the  FaltM^'t  Merual  activity.  It  is  called 
b^etting  and  apeaking,  and  the  object  of  the  activity  la  called  the  Son  or  the  Word,  the 
Moond  person  In  the  divine  natufw.  Bentuous  nature  works  in  tpaea  and  time,  in  which, 
therelbre,  Father  and  Son  are  asperated ;  in  God  there  ia  no  time  or  space,  tberelbre  Father 
•nd  Son  are  at  the  aame  time  one  God,  diatiaguiahad  only  st  diflo-eait  aapectt  of  one  aob- 
atratum.  The  Father  "pours  out"  hims^;  himself,  aa  thus  "  poured  out."  eflhsed.  It  tha 
Bon  (p.  94).  The  Son  retumt  eternally  back  into  the  Father  in  love,  whk±  unitee  both. 
Thit  love,  tba  commoa  will  of  the  Father  and  Che  Son,  it  the  Spirit,  the  third  person.  Tba 
^Mnity  flows  Itom  tbe  one  divine  nature  tn  an  eternal  prooeao,  and  into  the  asma  diviiw 
nature  it  it  eleinally  flowing  badL  While  the  Godhead  thus  reallr  indudea  three  peraona, 
.  it  ta  in  tbe  unity  of  the  Godhead  that  absolute  power  resides.  By  virtue  of  this  pewsr, 
and  not  in  Us  personal  capadty,  the  Fatlier  begets  the  Son;  it  is  only  through  this  act  of 
b^etting  that  Ae  Fklfaer  becomes  a  peraoo.  llii»  begetting  ia  eternal  and  neoeaaarj,  and 
it  implied  in  tbe  oooceptton  of  ttie  divine  eaaanca  (p.  US).  Tbe  divine  nature  ia  in  itself 
neither  estence  nor  person,  but  tt  nwket  tbe  esaenee  to  be  essence,  and  the  Patber, 
Father.  The  divine  nature  and  Uie  divine  persons  mutually  imply  eadi  other;  they  are 
•like  etenul  and  alike  original,  Init  in  the  formsr  ao  dittfaictwn  la  peamUa,  wblle  tbe 
latter  admit  of  distinction.  The  seir-conservation  of  the  Godhead  in  ita  peculiari^  is  tba 
eternal  prooeas;  the  immovable  repose  of  ths  Godhead  flndt  In  the  eternal  prooeaa  ita 
aubttratum.  In  tbe  divine  nature  etemtl  rett  ia  involved  In  eternal  praoeaaioa  (pp^  681, 
6T1).  In  the  absolute  divine  anity  all  dilTerMioe  Is  snouiled,  the  eternal  flux  subaldeB  into 
itself.    Hie  dlvi&e  etseooe  ud  the  divine  nature  tbrm  only  a  nlatire  oppotitLm.    If  they 
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-waM  Uro  dMonDinatioiit  of  the  Atawluta,  tlw  Pne  mirt  bars  «pniiig  frua  tbe  other;  in 
tha  abMluti  ani^  tbsr  are  one.  ThB  Abwluto,  •■  easaitM,  ii  tha  Mwnoe  ot  the  divlna 
psnoM  and  ot  ell  tliiog*;  -  u  nWivs  it  ii  tbs  uaitf  of  the  penooc  It  ia  the.  eaaence 
«f  esNMaa,  the  nature  of  nature  (p.  e«8).  Tbe  eletnal  proeeat  in  Qod  ii  tbe  prinapht  of 
•Cenal  geodnees  and  justice  (p.  528). 

■  To  Um  revealed  doi.  heloaE  tha  diTino  predimtae,  and  eqiedallr  the  predicet*  or  raawn. 
Gad's  lUe-ia.  bift  aelf^ognilimi.  Qod  mud  work  and  know  bimaelC  Be  is  goodneai  and 
n>Mif"T"""'i'*-**  hiUBeUl  Hit  eaMitca  d^Mods  oo  bii  villiBg  what  is  beat  Ha  worke 
wilhaat  B  shade  of  (emporalilj,  uBchenKMble  and  immoTable-  fie  ia  lore,  but  he  loTe* 
0^7  Uaeel^  and  Mhera  in  so  Ihr  as  he  Tecxtgnizee  himaelf  in  then  (pp.  11,  133,  134,  146, 
310)  3It}>— Edibvt  npcM*  veij  oftwi  that  Ood  oetuwt  be  conprebanded  b;  the  Soil* 
underatandiof ;  whet  we  tuj  of  him  we  muit  Btammar.  But  he  atteaapta  to  comnunjcata 
in  the  kna  of  definite  ooaoepttoDi  hie  own  intuition,  and  todeacribe  Qod  as  the  abaoluta 
proceiB.  In  this  deeoription  the  doctrine  of  the  Chur«l)  is  not  reaog;DizBble.  The  di«in* 
paraoua,  m  Ekdchart  conoeiTBe  them,  are  iu  realiCj  tbe  stadia  of  a  proMU.'  He  baa  not 
■BGceeded  in  his  sttempted  lopcal  deriTatioa  of  pluralitj  in  the  Deity.  Plurslitj  and 
wfaateTer  <dae  rerel^iiin  aHirts  of  tbe  divine  nature  are,  the  rather,  ineorpeiMed  hj  bin 
dirMtl;  into  bis  .oonception  of  the  Abaoiute,  and  asserted  as  Diott,  but  thej  u«  ^  no 
menns  metapbrBicaUr  deduoed. 

Ill  Ibe  Aheoluta  is,  Aulher,  tbe  graund  or  caoae  of  tbe  world  (p;  G40  seq.).  All 
things  at*  ttoa  eterait;  in  Qoi,  not  Indeed  in  gross  material  form,  but  aa.tbe  woik  of  art 
•xiati  in  tbe  master  When  God  regarded  himaelf^  be  aaw  tbe  eternal  images  of  all  things 
preSgured  In  himself^  sot,  however.  In  noltiplicitf,  but  ss  oae  image  (p.  Ml).  Eolthart 
foUowe  Thomas  in  proclaimuig  the  doctrine  that  there  eziata  an  eternal  world  of  ideas 
(pp.  31*-3Sfi).  Distinct  IVom  this  la  tlie  world  of  creatures,  which  was  oreatad  in  time 
end  out  of  nothing.  This  dis^ction  of  two  worlds  must  be  kept  in  mind,  in  order  not  to 
impute  to  Eokhut  *  peDtbeiBm,  which  be  was  in  fact  far  remOTed  (Vom  holding  (p.  3SS). 
The  world  was  in  tbe  Father  originallj  jn  uncreated  aim plicity.  Butatthe  moment  of  ilaflrat 
nnergetice.out  of  Ood  it  took  on  manifoldneia ;  end  j»i  all  manifoldneea  ia  ilmple  in  esaenoe, 
and  the  independent  ezietsnoe  of  aiugle  objects  is  onl;  apparent  (p.  &89).  Jt  ia  Mit  that  e 
new  will  aroae  in  God  When  tbe  creature  bed  aa  jet  no  ezistenoa  lor  ilealf,  it  was  yet 
•iMUk]^  in  God  and  in  bis  reaaon.  Creation  ia  not  a  temporal  aot.  Ood  did  not  litenlly 
create  heaven  and  earth,  ae  we  inadequalely  eipreas  it ;  for  aU  erenturaa  ere  spoken  in  the 
•temsl  Vord f p.  4S8).  In  Qod  there  Is  no  work;  there  ell  is  one  bob,  Abecomiag  without 
becoming^  eha^  without  change  (p.  309).  Tlie  now  in  which  Ood  made  the  world  ia  tbe 
mota  in  which  1  apeak,  and  tbe  lost  day  of  the  world  ia  as  near  to.thia  nou  na  ti  yestsrdaf 
(p.  1&8).  The  Father  ulured  himaelf  and  all  creatures  in  the  Word,  liia  Sou,  aid  tbe  return 
of  the  father  into  bimselT  iocludei  the  Uin  retum  into  the  same  eternal  source  of  all  erea- 
tOMS.  Tbe  logicel  geneeii  of  the  Son  fumi^es  a  type  of  bU  eTtdutitm  or  creaUou ;  the  Saa 
ia  the  unity  of  all  tbe  woriu  of  Ood.  Qod's  gaodoeas  oompelled  hbn  to  creete  all  that  is 
«realed,  with  wbidt  ha  was  •tecDally  pregnant  in  hia  providence.  The  world  is  ui  Into: 
^•Bt  alatnent  in  the  ooMeption  of  Ood;  before  tbe  cmeturea  wara,  Ood  waa  not  Qod 
(p.  UI).  This,  bowvrer,  ia  true  only  in  relation  to  the  ideal  world,  and  so  It  csn  be  said; 
Ood  ia  in  all  tbiogs,  and  Qod  is  all  tUnga.  Out  of  Ood  there  ia  notbizig  but  noneatlty. 
The  world  of  thin^  in  so  fhr  as  these  appear  to  aaaert  their  independeDce  over  againat 
God,  Is  therefore  a  iMiWDtitjr.  Whatever  ia  deOf  ient,  whatever  la  sensuoua  in  its  nehire, 
la  the  result  of  a  falling  oif  from  eaaentiBl  being,  a  privation;  all  creatures  are  pure 
nothbg.  They  have  no  essence,  sxoept  so  fiir  as  Ood  Is  present  In  them.  UanifotdDesa 
exists  only  for  tbe  flnite  intellect ;  in  Qod  ia  only  om  word,  but  to  the  human  underataudlng 
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tbar«  are  Jim  .-  God  and  craatura  (p.  307),  Pim  thought  above  tine  and  apace  •ee*  all  thlngi 
aa  ODB,  and  ia  thia  hum,  but  not  when  viewed  with  reference  to  their  finite  dstenoinale- 
neas  and  dlrsraitj,  all  things  are  in  God  (pp.  311,  3SS  aeq.,  UO)  and  have  true  being. — 
Edihart  doea  not  attecupt  to  eiplaio  the  apparentlj  independent  eiiitenoa  or  thii^a.  Ttiia 
appaaranca,  be  aajs,  ia  cconeisled  with  the  geaesiB  and  eziatence  of  things  in  time  (j^  1  IT, 
466,  SH,  689) ;  but  wbenoe  the  potsibilit;  of  being,  out  or  God  T  Id  one  paaaage  (p.  491) 
Eckhart  accounts  for  the  plurality  of  couerate  eiiatence  by  the  fall  of  man ;  but  eril  HaelT 
and  lin  are  Mt  uneiplained.  Ecklutrt  ia  aware  of  the  lubjectlTitf  of  tbougbc  (p.  484:,  litM 
36) ;  but  that  the  falae  appearance  in  question  has  iti  aource  in  human  thon^t  and  Is  onlj 
aubjectlre,  is  not  his  ofdnion.  Not  till  a  much  later  epoch  was  Eckhart'*  ipewilatioa 
farUisr  developed  bj  atlempta  to  comprehend  the  luture  of  evil  and  to  damooatnte  tfa* 
Bubjec^Tity  of  thought 

The  relation  of  Ood  to  the  world  mar  be  more  preciaelf  described  aa  foUowi :  Sod  b 
the  first  causa  of  the  world ;  in  things  God  has  ezteroalized  his  innermost  essence.  Coti> 
tequently  be  could  never  know  himaeir  if  he  did  not  know  all  creatures.  IT  God  were  to 
withdraw  what  belongs  to  him,  all  things  would  fall  back  into  their  original  notbingDCM. 
AU  things  were  made  of  noUdof^  but  the  Deity  is  inftised  into  them.  KothingneM  ia 
attached,  m  the  fbnn  of  Bniteneaa  and  dLfference,  to  all  that  Is  created.  God  oonMraine  all 
creatures  to  strive  afler  Ukeneas  to  him.  God  ia  in  all  things,  not  as  a  natore,  nor  hi  a 
penoual  form,  but  as  their  eaaenoe.  Thus  God  is  in  all  places,  aod  he  ia  t^Ment  in  avnr 
plaoe  with  bii  entire  essence.  Since  Ood  is  undivided,  all  things  and  all  localities  are 
place*  where  God  ia.  God  communioates  himseir  to  all  things,  to  each  according  to  the 
meaaure  of  its  abilitj  to  receive  him.  God  ia  in  aU  things  aa  their  intelUgible  p 
but  by  as  much  as  be  is  b  all  things,  hj  so  much  is  be  also  above  them.  Ko  ci 
come  in  contact  with  Ood.  In  so  far  as  God  ia  in  things,  thej  work  divinely  and  reveal  God, 
Init  none  of  then  can  reveal  him  completely.  Created  things  are  a  way  leading  either  frou 
God  or  to  him.  God  so  works  all  bia  works  that  they  are  immanent  in  him.  The  threa 
personi  of  the  Godhead  have  wrought  th^  own  images  io  all  crpaturea,  and  all  things 
desire  to  return  into  their  source.  This  return  ia  the  end  of  all  molioo  !n  created  things.. 
The  creature  strives  always  tbr  something  better;  the  aim  of  all  variation  of  form  is 
improvement  (pp.  333,  143).    Kepose  in  Ood  is  the  ultimate  end  of  all  motion. 

The  means  for  bringing  all  things  back  to  God  is  the  soul,  the  best  of  created  Uiingi. 
God  baa  made  tho  soul  like  himself,  and  has  communicated  to  it  his  entire  eassnoe.  Bat 
that  which  exists  in  God  aa  his  assence  does  not  thus  exist  in  the  soul,  bat  ia  a  gift  of 
graoe.  The  soul  is  not  its  own  cause ;  while  it  Is  an  efflux  fhjm  the  divine  eaasoce.  It  has 
not  retained  tliat  essence,  but  has  assumed  another  end  *  sMinge  one.  Hence  it  cannot 
resemble  God  in  the  form  of  its  activities,  but  as  Ood  moves  heaven  and  earth,  ao  the  soul 
vitalizes  the  body  and  Imparts  to  it  all  its  activities.  At  the  same  time,  as  being  inde- 
pendent of  the  body,  it  csd  with  its  thoughts  be  elsewhere  than  in  the  body,  as  an  inflnil* 
nature  in  the  realm  of  SnltenoBB  (p.  394  seq.).  AU  things  were  created  for  the  souL  The 
reason,  beginning  with  the  activity  of  the  senses,  has  power  to  take  within  ita  survey  all 
creatures.  All  things  are  created  in  man.  In  the  human  reaaOD  they  loae  their  floiM 
limitations.  But  not  only  in  tliought  does  inan  ennoble  all  created  things,  but  also  t^ 
bodily  assimilation  in  eating  and  drinking.  Transfbnoed  into  human  nature,  every  cira- 
tuie  atlaina  to  eternity.  Every  creature  la  <m«  man,  whom  God  must  love  fh»n  etemi^; 
in  Christ  all  creatures  are  one  man,  and  this  man  is  God.  The  soul  never  rests  tQl  It  eomea 
into  God,  who  is  its  first  Form,  and  all  creatures  never  relt  till  they  pass  into  human  naturs 
and  through  this  Into  God,  their  first  Form  (pp.  163  aeq.,  630).  Generation  and  growth 
end  univeraally  in   degeneialion  (decay)  j   our   preeent  temporal  being  ends  In  eterad 
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decij  (p.  491),  Thus  the  circle  of  the  eteniBl  proceaa  ti  mo  througl 
their  center,  the  undeveloped,  undiactosed  Deitf .  It  li  the  imvi,  fpi 
Produs,  which  have  entered  by  the  way  of  PMudo-Dioayaiu*  into  E 
into  ErigeDs's  speculatioD  (cT.  above,  pp.  15T,  350,  and  36S  esq.). 

IT.  With  the  conception  of  the  return  of  ell  thiogB  throug-b  the 
<»ple  of  Ethics  la  g:iveii  to  Eckhart.  UoraliEy  ia  for  him  thia  reato 
with  <t  of  bU  Uiings  into  the  Absolute.  The  coodition  of  thia  reati 
Cc,  the  abolition  of  creatureahip;  iU  end  la  the  union  of  man  with  < 
tn  the  province  of  Ethice  that  Eckbart  rendered  importHOt  wrrice. 
trstea,  atilt  more  deeplj  than  the  rationaliam  of  Abelard,  into  t1 
morality. 

Id  order  to  bring  back  the  aoul  to  Qod,  man  is  required  to  strip 
the  cre&ture,  and  Orst  of  all  in  togniidm.  The  aoul  is  divided  into 
particular  office,  but  the  aoul  itself  ia  onl;  made  ao  much  the  we 
Hence  the  necesaitj  that  the  soul  should  gather  itself  together  and  |: 
to  ■  life  of  unity.  God  ia  not  obliged  to  direct  hia  attention  from  c 
we  are.  I  We  muat  become  as  he  is,  and  in  an  Inatant  know  all  thiii)i 
■•q.,  364).  ir  thou  wilt  know  Ood  divioelj,  thy  knowledge  miisl 
ranee,  to  oblivion  of  thjaelf  and  of  all  creatures.  This  Ignoranr' 
unlimited  capacity  for  receiving.  Thus  all  thin^  become  Ood  foi 
thou  tbinkeat  and  wiliest  nothing  but  Qod  alone.  This  is  a  at' 
needs  only  that  man  ahould  give  him  a  quiet  heart  God  will  ace: 
•elf;  let  man  only  follow  and  not  resist.  Hot  the  reason  alone, 
transcend  itself.  Uan  must  be  silent,  that  God  may  speak.  We 
God  may  work.  The  powers  of  the  aoul,  which  beroro  were  boun. 
become  unemployed  and  free.  Uaa  must  tfaua  let  go,  must  give  up  hi) 
up  thine  individuality  aud  comprehend  thyself  in  thine  unmiied  huii 
in  Ood;  thus  God  enters  into  thee.  Couldst  thou  annihilate  thysi 
wouldst  poaaeaa  all  that  God  ia  in  himaelf.  Individuality  is  mere  ai' 
off  this  nothing,  and  all  creatures  are  one.  The  One,  tliat  remaln^> 
Father  bears  (p.  6S0).  All  the  love  of  thia  world  ia  built  on  setf-lov : 
this,  then  thou  hadst  given  tip  all  the  world.  The  man  who  wll 
dead  to  himself  and  be  buried  in  Oud,  id  the  unrevealed  and  solita 
to  become  that  which  he  was  when  he  as  yet  waa  not.  This  s . 
freedom  from  all  passions,  from  ono'a  self,  and  even  fVom  Qod. 
reached  when  man,  for  Qod'a  sake,  relinquinhes  God  himself.  ThI ! 
■mission  to  God's  will,  joy  in  all  sufferings,  though  they  were  the  s  i 
the  viSiloD  of  God,  as  also  in  his  absence.  The  "deceased"  nan  1 1 
but  goodness  for  goodness'  sake;  he  does  not  comprehend  Ood,  i  i 
and  just,  but  only  in  so  far  as  he  is  pure  substance.  Hs  has  abs : 
•ntered  completely  inte  the  will  of  God.  Everything  which  come  i 
M>ul  must  be  rumored ;  the  end  Is  not  likeness,  but  unity.  1 1 
absorbed  in  God,  enters  at  the  same  time  into  and  dwells  in  the  sou  . 
In  the  wildemess  of  the  sout,  where  the  soul  must  be  robbed  of  itse 
— into  that  negation  of  all  determination  in  which  the  soul  has  et 
truly  possessing  itself  (p.  GIO).  The  highest  degree  of  "decease  ' 
poor  man  ia  he  who  knows  nothing,  willa  nothing,  and  has  nothin  | 
lias  the  will  to  fulflll  God's  will,  or  desires  God  or  eternity  or  any  . 
yet  truly  poor,  i.  •.,  not  yet  truly  perIM  (p.  280  seq.). 
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ir  I  na  !q  theitate  of  "deceaw,"  Qodbtmgs  forth  UiSoo  in  ma.  The  nnctificatlan 
bt  maa  U  the  Urth  or  Ood  is  the  loul.  AU  moml  aoion  it  nothing  otbar  ibw  tbia  briar- 
log  forth  of  the  £00  t>7  th*  FUher.  (Thli  langucge  is  louad  aUain  the^Htdeto  Diof 
netua,  bm  above,  p,  IBO.)  The  birtU  of  Qod  in  tbe  Mul  takw  place  in  the  tama  tmy  m 
the  elwiial  btrtU  of  tbe  Word,  above  time  aud^aca^  .  In  thisworic  all  mmi  ira  one  Soo, 
diObraiit  in  reepect  of  bodil;  tiirlb,  but  in.  Ae  eternal  birth  oua,  a  aole  eaanatfan  Cntm 
Uw  eternal  Word  (p.  161).  Attiieaante  titoa  it  it  I  who  bring  forth  theEcn  inm;-  moral 
actiOD.  Eiod  bat  begotten  me  Iroja  eternity,  that  I  may  be  i'ather  and  baget  hma  wbo 
begat  me.  .Gad'«  Sto  is  tiM  aoul'i  too.  God  and  tbe  soul  bare  on*  fion,  naB^,  Ood. 
Tbia  birth  of  Ood  in  tbe. soul  ii  irreivnible.  Ha  in  wtum  the  Son  ia  onoe  txf  ottan.  can 
never  fall  agaio.     It  were  a  mortal  ain  and  hereay  to  believe  othenriao  (pp.  6SS  and  10). 

FrcB)  thia  princ^le  an  deduced  the  VariouB  doctnoea  of  Et^MCS.  Vutvooa  adioa  ia 
ptupontow  acUv*.  Not  evon.  the  kingdaiu  of  heaveti,  salTatian,  and  etemal  life  uo.kgiti- 
Mate  objeota  of  the  mor*l  wilL  Ai  God  ia  tna  from  all  finite  eada,  so  alaa  ia  the  ligfatoODS 
nan.  Deaira  notbing,  Ibua  wilt  thou  obtain  Qod  atid  in  him  all  things  WaA  for  tho  aak* 
at  vorkuig,  love  for  love'a  aake;  if  heaven  and  ball  did  not  uiat,  than  ■bonltht  jat  km 
Godlbr  the  take  of  bis  goodneBU  BliU  more:- thou  abalt  not  love  even  God  bacaaaa  bait 
Tighteeutneaa  or  bactuaa  of  tqj  qualitj  in  him,  bnton^  in  view  of  bia.lilceaeca  to  liiiiiinilf 
iJl  that  iM  «ooUDg«n(  mutt  be.  laid  aiide,  indiiding  thaicfore  virtue  Jo  to  lar  aa-  it  ia  a 
particulaT  mode  of  aetioo.  Tinua  mmrt  bo  a  Dondilkm,  tn}/  tnattial  eomiiti/mi  I  mast  to 
ballt  up  aod  built  over  into  rigUeouineaa.  No  one  torea  Tirtue  ezoept  him  wbo  ia  vittnt 
lIMtC  AU  virtue*  ahould  beoDcne  in  me  neoeteitiea,  being  paribrmed  imamadoualj. 
MonJitj  oonsiata  not  in  doing,  bnt  in  being.  Wtxii  do  not  tanctily  na,  wa  aiw  t» 
unciify  worita.  The  nKval  man  ia  uM  l.Jie  a  po^  frba  kami  to  wtite  h^  practice, 
giTi&g  attentiati  to  evai?  latter,  but  like  the  ready  writer,  .who,  witboot  attenticB,  nna»> 
aoouBly  eierdaaa,  perActly  and  without  labor,  the  art  which  baa  becoaw  to  bim  a 
•econd  nature  {pp.  BM,  M6,  648,  G71>.  All  virtues  are  one  virtue.  Ue  who  practicea  ««m 
virtue  more  tbananothei  la  not  monL  Love  u  the  prinople  of  tU  virtnea.  Lore  atrina 
aRer  the  good.  It  is  nothing  other  than  Ood  bimaelC  Nait  to  love  oomea  humility,  wUch 
waiitts  in  aaoribing  all  good,  not  to  one't  sel^  ^t  to  QodT-Ths  boautf  of  the  soul  ia,  that 
it  ba  waU-onler«d  (et  Plotiuus'  dootrine,  above,  g  G8,  p.  210).  The  lowsat  CtoultiB*  «r  tfa« 
■otit  must  ba  subordiaalod  to  the  hi^^Na^  and  tl^higbeat  toQod:  tba  extmial  Benaea  moat 
be  Bubordinated  to  the  inteniaLsenBes,  the  latter  to  Iha  undantanding,  tbe  nndcistandiBg 
to  tbe  rvaaoti,  the  rvsses  to  the  will,  and  the  will  to  ludtr,  so  that  the  aoul  n^  ba  "  d» 
eeaoad "  and  nothing  but  Qod^msy  aolar  mto  it  .     .    - 

It  wiU  be  eaatly  andeittood  tbat  fiqkhatt  placet  a  very  low  eettmate  on  eitanwl  wocfc^ 
mxtib  as  faatUga,  vigilSi  an<).  mortiBoBtiaoa.  Tha  idea  that  aalvatktL  dapands  on  them  ia 
4Biitarad  to  b«  a  suggestion  of  tbe'dsvil  (p.  633),  Tbey  ara  nUier  a  lundtatun  tiuua  a 
help  to  ■alVBiion.ifiDB.  depends  on  then..  They  are  appointed  to  prepaiD  tbe  qaiiLto  turn 
bade  into  toaelf  and  into  Q(k1,  and  to  draw  it  away  from  earthly  things ;  tnt.lay  on  thie:vail 
the  curb  of  love,  aad  tbott  wilt  raaoh  the  gqal  Cat  batter  (p.  U>  Sa  work  ia  dma  lor  ila 
own  salfa]  u  it*M  »  Tork*ja  neithar  good  nor  bad;  onlyibe  tiHiit,.(han  which  tbe  work 
prooseda,  'deaarvsa  ihea»  pi«dwBt«s,  Hotbii^  bat  life,  eze«f>t  that  which  DtiginateB  ila 
motion  froni  witblii.  Mi  works,  therelora,  which  ariae  tnta  an  external  motive  are  4Md 
)D  tiMDuel*ea,  The  will.alQn»  givea.ralu?  to  woAa,  and  it  anfflces  in  place  of  than.  .lb 
will  IS  tbntgbty;  that  which  1  MrMBtly  vrill  I  bture.  No  on*  but  thysalf  can  hinder  thea^ 
The  true  working  is  «  pufriy  mteiior  woricing  of  tbe  ^arit  on  itaalf,  k  t,  of  the  apiidt  ia 
Ood  or  up^B  Qod's  meliaa.  Evan  works  of  compaasiim,  done  lor  God's  salie,  hav*  th* 
»tii»  disadvantaga  which  beloaga  to  ail  estarofd  aims.and  o»re&     Suck  Fstka  make  of  tbs 
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•ml,  not  a  boe  tteofhtar,  but  a  Earring-maid  (pf,  11,  3ES,  iOl,  U 
la  kiflaJte,  and  takes  pUo«  above  epwa  and  lima;  dqiw  am  t: 
demand'  eztamal  worka,  that  doprad  Tor  their  exeoutioii  on  apace  < 
that  can  -tw  hindered  or  fortcd,  aad  tliat  grow  weehaooiB  and  old 
Jnet  aa  the  libertj  of  (ailing  osn  be  talwn  awaf  tnta  tha  aume, 
Ua,  so  vith  tbe  inner  watt  ot  morality,  whiob  w  to  will  and  to  hx 
to  atrlTB  Bgiimst  eTil  i^  4B4).  .  The  actioa  of  the  righlaons  ti  not  1 
(p.  4Z9].  Tlw  true  inner  work  vi  an  independent  riung  oC  the  re 
the  aid  of  deflnea  lationM  conceplitxil,  but  in  naple  Immediate 
So  ateo  true  pn^er  ia  the  knoiriedge  of  ttie  riiaotate  eHence.  ' 
onlj  an  otitward  pradicB,  ordained  fer  the  •MemUf^  True  prajri 
In  God  and  a  giving  up  of  onreelvea  to  God's  wraklng  in  uo,  and  ■ 
out  ceasing  to  all  times  and  plaoea.  Thou  needett  not  to  tcU  Ood 
he  knows  It. all  beforehani  Let  him  who  would  pray  aright  a 
alcme.  If  I  pray  for  anything,  I  pray  (or  that  wliloh  is  nothing. 
thing  besides  Ood  prays  for  an  idoL  Hmce  complete  leaignadon 
praysT.  The ''deceaBed"Bum  doeanot  pray;  for  every  ;av^  " 
but  the  heart  of  the  "deceased"  craves  nothing.  Ood  is  not  mot 
Ood  has  foreseen  aU  tldngs  Ihan  etemi^,  Including,  tlierefMe,  our 
•ternity  granted  or  reAiBsd  them  ^  MO,  313  aeq.,  4fl7,  610). 
,•'  Them  sie  no  degrees  In  viitue.  Those  who  are  increasing  in 
all  (pp.  BO,  140).  Covplele  sanctification  is  attainable,  llan  csd 
beaven  and  even  the  sngela.  Bran  in  hii  present  body  be  can  an 
K  is  impossible  for  hin  to  sin  <p.  180).  Tliev  light  slreama  throu^ 
powers  of  the  soul  ai*  hannonioualy  ordered,  aad  tlw  entire  ot 
obedient  servant  of  the  sancdfled  wilL  Then  man  does  not  need  O 
bleawdness  sod  God's  blessedness  are  one. 

Eddiart  avoids  with  great  disoreelaeM  the  quietistia  and  autiu 
•eem  to  foUotr  rrom  such  conceptiona  as  his,  and  whiidi  In  (be  con 
of  the  Brotliert  and  Sialera  of  the  Free  Spirit,  based  on  the  doctri 
appeared  in  Budi  glaring  colors.  A.  state  of  trmnaceDdent  union 
hinders  ft  tempar«l  and  rational  oooupation  with  empiileal  thirds, 
andfivmalt  •cthrlQ',  which  ia  above  deecribed,  b^ongs,  according 
'*  little  xpork,"  but  not  to  the  faculties  of  the  souL  Only  the  "  liP 
to  be  at  all  times  vTilh  Ood  and  nnilod  with  God,  but  thereby  are  d 
all  to  Iw  determined  (pp.  31,  3SS,  161,  GU).  Man  dtjont  cocttnut 
tbtt  highest  state  termed  above  "poverty;"  otlierwlseallcommaii 
body  would  cease,  .  Uod  is  nOt  a  destn^r  <f  natoi* ;  he  oom|del« 
grace  wbme  natiu«  achieves  her  highed  works  (pp.  IB,  It).  In 
ought  to  become  free  Ihnn  paseiona,  provided  oily  that  the  es<item> 
be  not  allowed  l«  disturb  the  teasan.  and  that  nothiag  strange  or 
Inb}  ihe  highest  part  of  the  soul  <pp  63  aeq.,  ig9,  666^6ee).  Hi 
working;  mere  ntatempblicA  were  seUabnets.  Tin  still  work  of 
by  external  activi^  with  the  notneroua  bcultiea  aud  condlticDs 
whtdt  tb«  reason  compKheitds  as  0|te  and  out  of  tims,  Ste  fscuHisi 
and  spatial  doSnileness.  If  a  man  woe  In  an  ecstasy,  like  St  Ps 
roan  who  had  need  of  a  Utile  pottage,  it  were  better  that  he  ahoul 
minirter  to.tiio  DBedy(pp.  ]8-Jl,3ail,»64,eOT>.  So  far  fs  it  iVoi 
cesae  when  isnctiOcaliga  is  attained,  that  it  U  not  un^  alter  ctu's 
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activity,  love  to  all  creaturm,  and  nioat  oT  all  to  one's  eaemies,  sad  peace  with  all,  bagii. 
Ecataaies  are  soon  orer,  but  unkiti  wiih  Qod  becomes  an  abiding  posBeeslon  of  tba  bou^ 
area  when,  in  tbe  midat  of  the  soul's  outward  activi^,  that  union  seems  lo  b«  nithdravii. 
The  outward  works  of  mercf  are  indeed  cot  done  on  tb«ir  own  account;  the;  hate  an  eiil 
wbete  there  ig  do  sorrow  nor  porert;,  in  etamity,  while  the  dfacipliue  of  the  inner  mia, 
from  which  thej  arise,  begins  hare  and  endures  eternally  (p.  3!9  acq.).  A  maa  cu  relln- 
quiah  himsel''  and  still— and  then  ocdj  with  (UU  right — retain  temporal  goods.  He  caa 
enjoj  all  thinga  ;  no  natural  seDtatJon  ia  unworthy  of  him.  'We  should  destroy  no  snullar 
good  in  us,  tn  order  lo  secure  a  greater  ixie,  nor  should  we  give  up  any  mode  of  tdivilj 
that  is  of  limited  goodness  for  the  sake  of  a  greater  good;  but  we  should  camprdbcod  cnry 
good  m  ils  highest  sense,  for  no  good  conflicts  with  another  (pp.  ill,  (73,  492,  S4S,  E73). 
Only  the  principle  ia  important;  fhm  the  rij^t  principle  flow  ri^t  tcticus  ■«  a  matter  of 
course  {p.  179).  Many  people  say:  Ifl  have  God  and  faia  love,  T  can  do  what  I  wiU.  They 
must  be  careful  rightly  to  understand  the  case.  So  long  aa  thou  haat  power  to  do  aDythln^ 
which  ia  against  God's  vi-ill,  thou  hast  not  God's  love  (p.  232).  Bo  that  to  which  Ihtu 
feelest  thyself  most  impelled  by  God.  That  which  is  ctie  man's  life  is  often  another's  dealL 
All  men  are  by  no  means  required  by  Ood  lo  follow  the  same  way.  Ood  has  not  made  smn'i 
salvation  dependent  on  a  particular  form  of  activity.  If  thou  findest  that  the  nesreil  ny 
for  thee  to  God  consists  not  in  many  works  and  outward  labors  and  deprivaticos — nhidi 
are  not  of  great  importance  unless  one  fceta  himself  peculiarly  moved  toward  them  and  bu 
power  to  do  and  undergo  them  without  confusion  in  his  inward  life — if,  then,  Uimi  Hadeet 
tliis  not  in  thee,  be  entirely  at  peace  and  csre  but  little  for  it.  Also  follow  Christ  spirit- 
ually.  Wouldst  Ihou  fast  forty  days  because  Christ  did  so  ?  Nay,  follow  him  only  in  this, 
that  thou  perceiveat  to  what  he  draws  thee  most,  and  then  practic«  renunciation.  That 
were  a  weak  inward  life  which  should  depend  on  its  outward  garb ;  the  inner  moet  dcte^ 
mine  the  outer.  Therefore  those  may  with  perfect  right  eat  who  would  be  quite  as  readj 
to  fast.  Torment  not  thyself;  if  God  lays  eufferings  on  thee,  bear  them.  If  ha  ^tcs  tbn 
hooor  and  fortune,  bear  them  with  no  less  readiness.  One  man  cannot  do  alt  thm^;  li> 
must  do  some  one  thing;  but  !□  this  one  he  can  comprehend  all  things.  If  the  ol>stai'le  ii 
not  in  thee,  thou  canst  as  well  have  God  present  with  thee  by  the  fir«  or  in  the  stall  u  a 
devout  prayer.  Be  not  satisfied  wi*  a  God  whom  thou  only  conceivest  in  thought  If 
thouglit  perishes,  fo  perishes  thy  Qod.  Thou  mayst  by  faith  arrive  at  the  state  in  vbic^ 
thou  shult  have  Qod  essentlBlly  dwelling  in  thee,  and  thou  shalt  be  in  God  and  God  la 
Uieo  (pp.  B43-GTB). 

v.  Since  Qod  accompllBhes  the  process  of  his  own  redintegration  from  a  state  of  self- 
allenatioD  by  means  of  the  soul,  it  follows  that  God  needs  Uie  souL  He  lies  (cnstaollj  in 
wait  for  us,  that  he  may  draw  us  into  himself.  Fm-  this  cud  he  works  all  his  wotiia.  Col 
can  as  little  do  without  us  as  we  without  him.  This  eternal  process  in  God  is  hia  gnca 
Ood's  grace  works  Bupemuturally  and  in  a  manner  that  transcends  rcsHon;  it  is  unmeritad. 
eternally  predestinated,  but  does  not  destroy  our  freedom  of  will  Nature  makes  noleipj; 
she  commences  with  the  least,  and  works  steadily  forward  till  she  reaches  the  highest. 
God's  action  does  not  conflict  with  man's  free-wilL  The  work  of  grace  is  nothing  else  tlua 
a  revelation  of  Ood,  a  revelation  of  himself  for  himself  in  the  soul  (p.  G78).  Grace  begin* 
with  the  conversion  of  the  will,  which  conversion  is  at  once  a  new  creation  out  of  notbiDf. 
It  elTectB  in  man.  not  a  oourae  of  action,  but  a  condition,  an  indwelling  of  the  soul  in  God-— 
Concemii^  the  relation  of  grace  to  ftea  will,  Eokhart  oipresses  himself  in  an  unrartiin 

By  grace  man  regains  the  complete  union  with  God,  whidi  ho  had  originally.  The  soul, 
like  ell  things,  pre-eiisted  in  God.     Then  I  was  in  God,  not  as  this  individual  man,  butu 
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Ood,  tne  awl  nncmiditioiied  IQce  him.  Thm  there  were  do  Teal  t 
maiieDt  in  the  divine  esseoce,  I  created  the  world  Bud  m/BelC  B7 : 
into  individual  eiisteiice  I  gave  Ood  his  divine  nature  (his  Oodsl 
OODBtantl; ;  for  I  give  bin  Uut  poaslbliit}'  of  cotDtaubicstiiig  bimM 
essence.  Ood  on  only  undergtand  himself  througli  the  human  sc 
immanent  in  the  essence  of  the  Deity,  he  worlcs  *tl  his  woriia  throu 
Ml  object  of  the  divine  understanding,  that  am  I  (pp.  S81-S83,  S14, 
out  of  m;  finite  fonn  of  .existence  into  Ood,  I  receive  an  impulse  t 
angels  and  makes  me  one  with  Grod.  Than  I  am  agsio  what  I  was : 
decreaae,  bat  remain  an  immovable  Cfuue,  that  movss  all  things. 
and  out  Ih>m  the  limitationa  of  creatureahip  ia  the  end  of  all  bzIbI 
Ood  became  man  that  I  aught  become  Gk>d.  I  become  one  bodj  wi 
with  God.  I  compreliend  myself  no  otherwise  than  as  a  son  of  G 
after  me  into  the  uncreated  good  (pp.  Gil,  584).  But  the  soul  i 
hilated  in  (}od.  There  remaioE  a  little  point  in  which  the  soul  tx 
creatute,  In  difitinction  fhim  the  Deity,  namely,  in  this :  that  it  is  unal 
of  the  Godhead.  Complete  annihilation  of  the  soul  in  Ood  is  nc< 
become  Ood  by  grace,  as  God  is  Ood  by  natme.  This  state  it  aki 
man  (the  Bluait  of  Dionylias  and  Uaiimus — see  above,  p.  3E>3 — an: 
j^  3BS,  3S3  seq.),  and  not  only  ia  the  b(uI  aOectod  by  this  chai 
beoomes  traniflguced,  freed  from  the  senses  (pp.  128,  186,  303,  3T7, 
The  KlBtlon  of  evil  to  the  absdute  process  is  not  clearly  exidaiii 
impossible  that  this  should  be  otherwise,  since  I^ckhsrt,  blie  his  p 
evil  cmly  the  character  of  privatdoo.  Xb  denoting  a  necessary  stad  i 
aoul  into  Ood,  evil  is  Bometimee  represented  by  Eckbartasaport  oi 
nniTeraa,  as  a  calamity  deseed  by  Ood.  AH  things,  sin  induded, 
for  those  that  ate  good  (p.  UBS).  Ood  ordains  ^fbrman  and  fort  I 
be  has  chonen  for  great  things.  For  this,  alao,  man  should  be  th  1 
wish  that  lie  bad  not  sinned.  By  sin  man  is  humiliated,  and  by  fi  1 
moi«  intimately  united  to  Ood.  Nor  should  he  wish  that  there  m  i 
■in,  for  then  the  merit  of  ccsnbat  and  virtue  itself  would  no  lonj ' 
662,  6S1).  Bearded  ttoia  a  higher  stand-poiut,  evil  is  not  evil,  I 
realixatlcHi  of  the  eternal  end  of  the  world  (pp.  Ill,  327,669).  11 
liann  to  the  sinner  than  to  permit  or  predestine  him  to  tie  idnful  and 
mflbring  aulBciently  great  to  break  his  wicQced  will  (p.  2IT).  Go  I 
though  in  it  tie  bad  recwved  an  aftoot,  but  at  the  loas  of  oiir  ha;  < 
woly  at  the  thwarting  of  lils  plan  in  regard  to  ns  (p^  64).  To  the  p 
apiiit  sin  U  extenia)  coly.  Gren  alter  the  commission  of  mortal 
Its  esaencailallkeneas  toOod;  even  tlien  good  works  may  arise  .  1 
tha  soul,  tlie  fhiiC  of  which  remains  in  the  S[riiit  and,  if  the  Istl 
redound  to  its  furtherance  (pp.  7i-T4,  31B). — Tet  Edcbait  also  tea 
of  original  lin.  Adam's  fall  really  destroyed  the  divine  plan  of  1 
bronght  disorder  into  the  nature  of  man,  vhich  was  befora  tree 
monDy  perfect,  and  rendered  man  mortal,  but  also  Introduced  co  1 
nature  (pp.  368,  497,  SGS),  and  sin  has  since  become  the  nature  1 
line  26). 

Eoidutrt  distinguishea  between  and  leadieB  both  an  eternal  an 
and  makes  abmidaut  eierdons  to  Tender  the  latter  conceivable.  S< 
ftally  in  Chiist  between  the  man  and  the  Ood,  and  then  teaches 
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united  in  one  perMo.  Chiitl's  perBon  wu  etenuDj  prawnt  in  Ood  ae  tbe  ncmd  perMO 
of  tlie  Trinity.  lie  uHUOwd  dM  tt>e  nsture  of  k  tartioulir  man,  bul  bunumilj  itselt  whidi 
minuted  as  an  idea  etemall;  in  Ood.  Hence,  am  Bdchart  userts  with  Haximua,  in  opfw- 
silioD  (o  Thomu,  Qod  would  bare  become  maa,  eTen  IT  Adam  had  not  ^Ueo.  Not  Adam, 
thorefoie,  but  Chriit,  is  Ibe  Brst  man  whom  God  created ;  fcr  when  Qod  created  man,  it  was 
the  future  Christ  Uuit  Qod  had  in  mind  (pp.  IGS,  3S0,  691).  Christ  was  bom  aa  a  nan  I7 
a  miracle  at  a  definite  moment  of  time,  while  at  the  aame  time  he  abideB  etemallj  in  Qod. 
HiB  bodj  was  derived  trom  Ueiy,  his  spirit  wna  created  bf  Ood  out  of  iiotUiig;  lo  tbe 
bodj  aa  well  as  the  spirit  Ood  communicated  himself.  The  human  and  divine  natnies  an 
united  in  Christ,  but  mediaCelj  and  ia  such  manner  that  esdi  continues  to  Bubaist  in  its 
peculiaritf ;  his  person  is  tbe  common  substratum  and  bend  of  union  of  the  two  oalutee 
(pp.  GT4,  677).  Between  Christ  as  creature  sod  the  eternal  Word  the  distinction  must  be 
carefully  maintained.  Christ's  Bout  wss  in  itself  a  creature :  divinitf  was  commuiucaled  to 
him  in  a  supernatural  manner  after  his  creation.  After  Adtun's  fall  it  va  noceaaarf  that 
all  creeturea  should  labor  to  bring  forth  a  man  who  should  restore  them  to  their  original 
glory  (p.  497).  By  nature  Christ's  soul  was  like  that  of  any  other  man;  by  moral  eiertioB 
Christ  raised  himself  into  tbe  immediate  vicinage  of  Qod,  aa  T  alao  can  do  throu^  him 
(p.  397).  HU  Boul  iB  the  wisest  that  ever  existed.  It  turned  in  the  creatote  lo  tha 
Creator,  and  therefore  Ood  endowed  it  with  divine  attributes.  Chriafa  created  soul  iwtv 
com[dete]y  fathomed  the  Deity.  In  his  youth  he  waa  simple  end  unkoowiDg,  like  anyother 
child;  during  all  hia  life  on  earth  his  unity  with  Ood  was  withdrawn,  bo  that  ha  had  not  the 
full  intuition  of  (he  divine  nature.  In  heaven  the  soul  of  Christ  still  remains  a  crvatute  and 
is  limited  by  the  conditions  of  creaturesliip  {pp.  636,  671).  But  tbe  unequalled  degree  cf 
moml  elevation  in  him  was  due  to  an  unparalleled  worltii^  of  divine  grace.  When  Oirist 
waa  created  bis  body  and  soul  were  united  in  one  moment  with  the  eternal  Word.  In  hii 
deepest  su&brings  be  reoi^ned  united  with  the  highest  good  In  the  big^st  facul^  </  bit 
BouL  But  bis  body  was  mortal,  snd  in  bis  senscB,  his  body,  and  bis  understantUng,  he  was 
aulqect  to  suffering.  His  onion  with  Ood  was  so  poweiflil  that  he  could  never  for  u 
inatant  turn  away  Tnta  God,  sod  the  origin  and  end  of  all  bis  actions  wes  to  be  found  in 
his  own  essence — they  were  free,  unconditioaed,  and  emptied  of  all  finite  ends  (pp.  S91, 
S93,  683).  Christ's  eitdng  at  the  right  hand  of  tbe  Father  signifies  bis  eialuUcn  above 
time  into  the  rest  of  Deit;,  to  wliidi  also  those  who  are  risen  with  Christ  shall  attain  (p.  1  IS 
seq.).  Thus  Christ  is  our  pattern.  If  we  can,  lilie  him,  iMCome  not  one  man,  but  humaaity, 
we  shall  receive  bj  grace  all  that  Christ  had  by  nature. — Of  the  theory  of  satisTactioD 
nlight  trecea  only  are  found  in  Edchsrt,  and  these  only  such  as  were  suggested  by  linguietie 
usage.  Christ  is  the  Redeemer  by  his  moral  merit  Tlirou^  Ood's  assumption  of  tbe 
human  nature,  tbe  latter  baa  been  ennobled,  and  I  attain  this  nobility  in  so  far  as  I  am  in 
Christ  and  realize  in  myself  tbe  idea  of  humanity  (pp.  64,  65).  Christ  has  proved  (o  oa  the 
bleescdneBB  of  sufferiftg ;  redemption  through  bis  blood  is  with  Eddiart  only  another  n- 
presaion  for  the  sanctifying,  typical  power  of  his  sofibrings  (pp.  463, 184).  By  his  perfect  pe^ 
farmanco  of  duty  ho  earned  a  reward,  in  which  we  all  particifate,  so  far  aa  wo  are  one  with 
him  (p.  614).  Ilmoo  bia  mcttsl  body  deserves  no  worship ;  every  morsl  soul  is  nobler  than 
It  (p.  397).  Tbe  consideration  of  Christ's  appearance  as  a  man  is  but  a  prcliminarj  step; 
even  to  the  disciples  ChriBt'a  bodily  presence  was  a  hindrance.  We  must  follow  and  sedi 
after  the  bumani^  <rf'  Christ  till  \n  apprehend  his  deity.  Thinking  much  of  the  man  Jenji, 
of  bis  bodily  appearance  and  his  suflering,  is  viewed  by  Eckhart  as  the  source  of  a  Un 
emotion  and  a  sentimental  devotion  without  moral  power  and  dear  knowledge  (i^  Ml, 
247,  636,  668).     Mary  is  blessed,  not  because  ahe  bore  Christ  bodily,  but  becauio  the  bocs 
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tnwaaei  Y/ekbait  Judges  oonoeniiiiir  the  BaoTBiDentB,  emu  when  he  ■ 
oo  the  orthodox  dootrine.  The  EnduntC  maj  iederd  be  the  i 
^umanit;;  BtiU,  it  is  greater  blswednees  to  havs  Ood  ifHrituaU  ' 
nnited  corporeally  with  Chriat  For  Urn  who  should  be  spiritQ 
aver;  meal  would  beeome  »  MoameDt  Sacnunent  meaoB  Big;ii 
ataotfy  to  the  sign  akme  oomes  not  to  the  inward  truth  to  whic  , 
{pp.  668,  3B»,  S»«,  G93).— Until  death  it  it  poedble  to  advance 
afterward.  The  state  in  which  one  ta  at  hla  death  remeios  h  < 
Hell  ia  a  onidition;  it  is  existing  in  nothiognees,  in  alienatioi 
who  are  oonTerted  aborllf  bebre  dying  a  purgatory  of  tempc : 
At  die  Judgment-day  it  la  not  Qod  that  pronounces  judgmeu  , 
seDtence  upi»i  himself;  as  he  then  ai^tean  in  his  essence,  so  i  i 
At  the  resuirection  the  body  receives  and  shares  the  eisence  i 
is  raised  is  not  the  material  body  itself,  bnt  the  ideal  prindplt 
4TS,  633). 

EcklmrC's  doctrine  is  an  interpretation  and  in  part  a  modifies : 
Christian  dogmas,  resting  on  a  bold  metaphysical  ftiodamental  co;  i 
equality  in  easence  of  the  soul  with  Qod.  In  hia  independent  1 1 
•cdesiastical  doctrine  Eckhart  was  a  foreruooer  of  modern  sdcii' : 
grounds  of  pure  rational  science  alone,  haTe  atriTen  against  an  i . 
with  Christianity,  Eckhart,  setting  out  with  what  he  beticTed  to  be  i 
Churdi,  airJTed  at  the  doctrine  of  ths  absolute  supreinacy  of  the  1 1 
character  and  teaching  waa  derived  trom  the  innermost  essence 
character,  and  in  Oeimany  llie  inipulsea  which  his  doctrines  gave 
ceased  to  be  operatiTe^  even  when  hia  name  has  been  almost  for]; 
to  edify,  but  by  means  of  clear  knowledge.  With  him  the  dogmii 
the  hietorical  ita  essential  meaning ;  the  motives  of  hia  doctrine,  1 1 
hi^  ethical  conaciausness  and  a  corresponding  endeavor,  wer; 
nature,  notwithstanding  that  the  scientiOo  form  waa  relatively  wan 
linger  at  the  stages  in  the  elevation  of  the  aonl  to  Qod,  lilce  the  ret> 
Uysticism,  but  expends  his  force  In  the  exposition  of  that  whir 
knowledge.  Thus  be  seeks  to  separata  the  pure  idea  containal 
Chnn^  and  of  hia  predecessors  Ih>m  all  its  integuments,  as  alec 
trinea  of  the  heretics  in  that  aspect  in  which  they  are  relatively 
elements  in  Edrb«rt  are  his  conception  of  the  highest  activity  of 
intellectual  intuition,  his  denial  of  the  being  of  all  finite  things,  1. 
viduul  self  should  be  given  up,  and  his  doctrine  of  complete  union  ii 
end  of  man.  But  his  mysticism  is  not  so  mocb  a  matter  of  feeling- 
gives  him  that  coolness  and  cleameas  which  he  seldom  disowns. 
most  extreme  consequences;  the  paradoxical  is  rather  sought  thai 
enchaining,  often  Giscinating,  fonn  of  eipres^n  is  carried  to  th: 
order  to  render  it  impressive  and  to  make  more  manifest  the  coil 
presented  and  the  more  superficial  view  ordioarilj  taken.  For  tbii 
is  often  more  paradoiical  than  the  thought,  and  Eckhart  ia  carefii 
restrictions.  In  mauj  points  the  doctrine  of  Thomas  Aquinas  appTi 
to  that  taught  liy  Eckhart;  but  hia  attitude  with  reference  to  the  ''. 
does  not  permit  him  to  strike  out  so  far  Iwyond  all  statutory  limi 
of  the  religious  consciousneas.  In  so  far  the  doctrine  of  Eckhart  is  i 
The  Bomanic  Thomas  became  the  highest  sdentiflc  authority  of  tbi 
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th«  doctrlna  of  Eckhart,  tho  Qfinnu,  preparsd  tha  vnj  through  Ita  ethica  for  the  Befor- 
matioD,  and  through  iu  metapbysics  for  laMr  Oenuin  speculatioD. 

The  iiiTBtical  ichool,  which  uvm  (cma  Eckhart'i  teaching,  was  divided  into  a  heretical 
tnd  a  Church  jwrtj.  The  former,  called  the  "  fklsa  free  ipirita,"  faTored  a  wild  and  in  ita 
oonaequenoeE  Immorvl  panthewm,  while  the  latter  sought  to  combine  Eckhart'a  doctrim  in 
a  modiQed  Ibnn  with  personal  piety.  There  followed  a  popular  commotion,  which  affected 
large  portiona  of  the  Oermsa  people.  A)i<3ent  )ier««iea  found  a  supptnt  in  the  dodrinea 
of  Eckhart.  On  the  other  hand,  the  wideipread,  retired  communitj  of  tlie  /Kcndi  e/  God 
(the  name  indicates  the  oppoaile  of  alavea  of  the  law),  whose  peculiarly  coaalated  in  an 
extrsTagant  feeling  of  the  oeanieu  of  Ood,  tiao  Ibund  their  chieh  mostly  among  the  di>- 
Oiplea  of  Eddurt.  The  moat  important  of  Eckhart'a  immediate  dtBciplea  were  the  cele- 
brated preadier  Johannea  Tauler  of  StraEburg  (1300-1361) — who  combined,  in  his  aerniMia 
and  in  his  opuscule  on  the  Imitation  of  the  Poverty  of  Ghriit,  impressive  and  morally 
edifying  etbortatiMi  with  the  repetition  of  the  ipeculative  dactriues  of  Eckhart,  and  Hein- 
rich  Sun,  of  Conatance  (1300-1365),  the  Hiunesinger  of  the  love  of  Ood,  with  whom  the 
pious  eObsioDa  of  an  eitravagant  fancy  entered  into  singular  union  with  Eckbart'i  abstract 
•peculationa.  Alao  the  treatise  ftom  the  Iburtoenth  century  by  an  unknown  author,  which 
was  discovered  by  Luther,  and  wUch,  published  under  the  title  of  "A  Gtrman  ThaHog]/," 
produced  so  great  eOecta,  ia  a  substantially  fhithflil  reproduction  of  the  hmdamental  ideal 
of  Eckbart,  although  in  parts  the  point  of  the  original  eipresaiou  li  blunted  oSl  l%ou^ 
Incited  by  the  doctrines  of  Eckhart,  John  Suabroek  (1183-1381),  Prior  of  the  Convent  of 
Orfinthal,  near  Brussels,  approached  more  nearly  to  tlie  Bomanlc  Uysticiam,  and  taught, 
without  going  very  deeply  into  ontolo^cal  speculations,  that  the  way  to  Ood  was  thronj^ 
contemplation.  Yet  be  also  became  auapected,  by  Chancellor  Qerson,  of  pantheism  and 
of  deifying  the  souL  None  of  the  men  named  developed  farther  the  doctrine  of  Edihart 
in  Bcientiflc  form.  With  Ihem  the  purely  theoretical  interest  waa  inferior  to  the  religions 
and  ethical  and  practical ;  all  of  them  fought  against  tbe  wild  ou^tovtba  from  Eckhart'a 
conceptions.  They  Bought  in  particular  to  indicate  more  exactly  the  diatinction  between 
God  and  bis  creatures ;  they  considered  the  union  of  the  soul  with  God,  not  as  a  union  of 
easence,  but  as  one  of  will  and  of  viaion,  and  conceived  faith  more  aa  a  aubfection  of  tbe 
understanding  to  authority,  alihough  unable  to  break  loose  themselves  from  Eckhart'a 
oonception.  Tauler  and  tbe  "German  Theology"  were  most  inatrumental  in  perpetuating 
Bokhart's  speculation,  while  the  ban  of  the  Church  reated  with  all  its  wei^t  on  Eck* 
hart'a  memory  and  worka. 

lAter  Hyaticiam,  as  it  was  developed  amoi^  the  Brothers  of  tbe  Common  Ufe  (flnmded 
by  the  friend  of  Ruabroek,  Gerhard  Groot,  died  13S4X  and  especially  by  Thomaa  Bamer- 
ken  of  Eempen (died  1171,  "Of  the  Imitation  of  Chriat"),  and  aa,  inspired  trma  this  aonroe, 
it  became  in  Johann  Wessel'a  writings  (died  HB9)  a  system  of  reformed  theology,  beara  no  \ 
'  longer  the  speculative  character  of  the  school  of  EckharL  ~v  ^ 
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PROSPECTU 

@|FoIogirflI  anb  JPI^ilosopl^it 

SDITBD  BY 

HENRY  B.  SMITH,  D.D.  and  PHrLiP  S' 


Thk  andenigncd  propose  to  publiih  a  tdect  and  compact  Libnuy 
main  depart  mcnls  of  Theology  and  FhUosophy,  adapted  Eo  the  wants  »] 
dcDts  in  all  denominalkms. 

Some  of  the  works  will  be  translated  from  the  Gernuu  and  other  Ui 
npon  treatises  by  vaiious  authors;  lome  will  be  written  for  the  Libr 
scholars.  The  aim  will  be  to  fumish  at  least  one  condaued  itandard  wi 
divisions  of  Theologr  and  PhiIoso[di}',  eiving  the  resnlts  of  the  best  crit 
however,  sach  histories  and  commenlanes  as  extend  through  many  volum 
Among  the  nibjecti  comprised  in  the  Library  will  be 

BIBLICAL   THEOLOGY. 
Introduction  to  the  Old  and  New  Testament) ;  a  Critical  Edition  o 
■he  Canon  ;   Biblical  Theology ;  Biblical  Piychology ;  and  perhaps  a  Gr 
New  Testament  Gre^ 

HISTORICAL  THEOLOGY 
Compends  of  Church  History,  and  of  the  History  of  Doctrines  ;  Fa 
tics;  Jewufa  and  Christian  Archteology;  Monographs  on  the  History  off 
Epochs, 

SYSTEMATIC  THEOLOGY 
Encyclopndia  of  Theolc^ ;  Apologetics ;  a  Collection  of  the  Creed: 
a  Collection  of  Theoloeical  DefinitiDns  of  Doctrine,  in  the  various  schi 
of  Hase,  Luthabdt,  Heppb,  and  Schytkizek  ;  Symbolics,  or  the  C< 
fessions  of  Faith;  Polemics,  with  paiticnlar reference  to  the  Roman  Call 
Theology  ;  Christian  Ethics ;  CollectioDS  of  Essays  on  puticolai  Docln 

PRACTICAL  THEOLOGY 

History  of  Church  Govcnimetit ;  Canoa  Law;  Homilelka;  Cati 
HyninologT  ;  Pastoral  Theology. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

History  of  Pbilosophy ;  Lo0c  and  Hetapbnics ;  the  Philosophy  of  ] 
Esthetics ;  the  Philoso[Ay  of  Kelif^on ;  the  Philosophy  of  Histc^. 


This  scheme  is  not  presented  as  final,  bat  as  indicating  the  aim  of 
Goun^ement  lie  given,  no  pains  vritl  be  tpsred  to  main  the  project  comf 
and  acknowledged  dcsideratian  in  the  apparatus  for  study.  On  all  Iht 
at  least,  one  good  work.     To  supply  this  will  be  the  aim  of  our  Dbraiy. 

The  various  volumes  will  be  published  in  the  best  style,  on  reasonab 
nature  of  the  work  and  the  encouragement  of  the  public  will  allow. 

The  cditois  will  be  asisted  by  eminoit  acboiart  of  varioox  denomi 
assome  the  literary  reqx>DsibiIily  for  the  volumes  prepared  by  tbemtelvei 
aim  of  the  Library. 

The  first  two  volumes  of  the  Philosophica]  Divl^oii,  containing  Ul 
>ofi^,  have  just  been  finlshei  A  critical  edition  of  the  Gruk  Tiilama 
DORF,  containing  his  latest  text  and  a  digest  of  the  critical  apparatus  i 
translalioD  of  Profenor  Dr.  Van  Oostxkzbb's  DidaelU  TMfoUgyi  a  < 
fesfior  R.  D.  HiTcHcocK,  Ti.'D.;  and  works  on  Symiolia  and  the  Eik_ 
the  conrse  of  preparation.  Other  volumes  will  soon  be  taken  in  hand. ' 
complete  in  iLselL 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER  i 
664  Broatu 
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UNGE'S  COMMENTARY. 

1  GauHBlBiT  HI  Ik  mr  iHtltini,  QlDnl,  Bunul,  u 

ByJOHNF.  LANCIi,D.D.,mcmmtetii^w 

"  "aiditUcUd,  It  tWLIP SCHAF'F'''D.D..it 

Priae  per  Volume,  Cloth,  •S.OO;  Shaap,  S6.50. 

TWKLVK    "VOX.XJMB1S    NO"%V"    I'TJHTjISEBP. 


n«  t«»  vodiiH**  a/  Lanir»'t  Cm 


7i«r  READY. 
JEREMIAH.— Tianililn]  >i 
Rer.  C-R- A.bury,  of  *-' 
LAHENTATIOW  .-, 
tdllcd  by  Rev.  Ur.  HoniUl 
en™,  tJ.  J.  Undtr  the  p 
•hip  o(  Rev.  Dr  SdiaS 
'■MHtarir  pr<gta«t«l|i  piifeUjJkeil,  a 


OBNESIB.— TnniliHd  ud  edited  bf 
Taykr  Lcwii,  LL.D.,  kad  A.  Govomh, 
D.Il. 


PROVERBS.—Tnndited  ud  edited  by 


Ttiyler  Lewii,  Ll-D.,  of  Uokni  CoUege. 
eONQ  OF  SOLOIiON.— Ttaiulucd 
uid  ediied  by  W.  U.  Grcd,  D.D.,  dT 


UARK  AND  LUKB.-Tnuulued  ud 
tdiwd  by  Prof.  W.  G.  T.  Sbedd,  D.D., 
Philip  Sduifl',  D.D.,  ud  Rev.  C.  C  Sar 


THB  BPtSTLB  OF  PAUL  TO  THE 
ROMANS.— By  J.  P.  Ijuim,  D.D., 

ud  F.  R.  Fay.  Tnndaled  by  J.  F. 
Hunt,D.D,,wiih>ddiiiinibyP.Scka% 
D.D.,  ud  Rn.  M.  B.  Rjddla,  D.D. 


Winj. 

OALATIANS,  BPHBSIAN8,  PHIU 
1PP1ANS,  AND   COIX)S^AN3.- 

buck,  M.  B.  H 
B.  IUdicii,D 

THRSSAUINIANS,  TIMOTHY.  TI- 
TOS.   PHILEM- ~   '■— 

BRSfWS.- TnuulH 
Dn.  Huwood  ud  ' 
■on  Kcndridi,  tbdint.  ud  Day.  ud 
IJH  lue  Dr.  Joha  liUie. 
X. 

THB    EPISTLES    QENERAt,    OP 


Oeunl  Editor,  Dr.  PHILIP  SCHAFF,  Rafbi 
OONT  RIB  U  TORS  I 

C.  T.  SBBIID,  D.D..    .  -     •        .  — 

A.  WASHBURNE.  □.□.. 


u^ii'LLb.,' 

1.  SCHA^F 

HACKEtT,  IId',    '.  ' 


G.  R.  CRAVEN.  U.D..    ....    FmlMeiliui 

R«v.  C- R.  ASBURT.       .....     ElrtttUpal 
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THE  BIBLE  COMMEf 

(POPULASLT  KNOWH  a  KHOLAin)  AB  "THB  BFKAXSK 

A  Plain  Explanatory  Exposition  of 
ScripturcB  for  every  Bible  Rei 

^.OOfWWHOIH. 

WITH  OCCASION AL  BNORAVINQS 

di  biw  Jiu 


mTTBItKHT  DIVINEa  wba  mm  m 

Utantan  of  tha  Bible,  ud  Is  tUi  GanioBiCur  thajr  ocsdaus  tli 
•tDbJKtcrf  ttM  BIBLI  COVMENTUtY  <> 


THE  BIBLE  COMMEN' 

THE    PENTATEUCH 

Thf  bockt  ot  wlddi  ne  dlrldod  ■■  follow^  unoug  tlu  outribatfn : 
nouData  I  Bt.  Her.  H.  HiBoui  Baowil 

OBNESn (     mtbot  of  *g»«»im  nriA 

BXODUS Chap.  I-XIX.    Tbb  Eraim 

LEVITICUS -^     -  •■  ■ 


(  Bar.  T.  S.  &FD>.  B  J>.,  Wi 


HUUBBRS   AND   DBUTBR-  ; _ 

ONOHY. 1     la(^  BLmlnalun. 

JCHklngoiH  voL  roTal  Bto,  cJnaarir  1,000  page^  ^xtiig  Uia  ai^i 
upon  tfaa  Fanutcudi.  In  d»  TOhime.  In  tha  Xn^Ui  lujriuisaL  M 
|ii-H  QBfriujf  that  qt  Eha  B"Mr^^"**  adltloi. 

rta  imvaotBHa,  iritli  dlTliloo  cf  taotlou  and  nuHa  tt  VBOt 

•ddnaa  OB  ipplkatlca.    Blush  npiH  imt  pcKt-iald,  oo  noript  at  | 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER  ft  CO.,  654  Bn 
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The  Great  Theological  Work  of  the  Age. 

DR.  HODGES~THEOLOGY. 

By  CHARLES  HODGE,  D.D.,  LLD., 

of  Princeton  Theologicftl  SeminBty. 


Id  tbcK  vdIuidh  a»  cumpruod  tbe  rault*  of  the  ]i1e4aa[  lab 

CupKdby  IreAtiiHOn  SjriLemHtic  llKaWsy,  nna  Bdopu  die  rwnini 

(fit  BitJM,— THEOLOGY,  Vol.  I.;  ANTHROPOLOGY,  VoL  11.  i  Si 

AND  ESCHATOLOGV,  Vol.  HI. 

The  INTRODUCTION  UKlevobed  to  Ihe  oniidEn&n  of  pnlimiiurr  raanen,  ndi  u 
Mclhod,  or  i)k  pciodplEi  which  ihould  luide  the  inidoit  of  Thenloiy,  and  ihe  diOemit 
lh«ri«  u  to  the  eource  uid  Uttadard  of  our  lutowJedjce  of  divine  Ehinit,  Ruknuliun, 
Myidcum.  Ihe  RoDun  CadwUc  doctrine  of  the  Rule  of  Fiilh,  lud  tbt  Prateiiant  doariua 

The  depuDDoiI  of  TKEOLOCY  proper  iDchidei  the  oriiiti  of  the  Idea  of  God,  dig 
Beine  of  God,  Ihe  Anli-Tlieiitic  lyicenii  of  Atheum,  Pol/lheinn,  MatEnlUHS,  ud 
PinrtiEiim  :  the  Nature  of  God,  the  Divine  Anribule*.  (he  Doctrinci  of  die  Trinitr,  dn 
Divioilr  of  ChHiI,  and  of  die  Holy  Spirit :  the  Decnei  at  God,  Creation,  Pivridence,  and 

The  department  of  ANTHROPOLOGY  indudei  the  Nature,  Origin,  and  Anliquitj  of 
Man,  hit  Piimitin  Stale  ud  PnlMtioii;  Ihe  Fall;  the  Effect  of  Adam'i  Sin  upon  biiBicIf 
and  upon  hia  Poitsiiy :  die  NatunofSin:  die  DiBcrent  FhiloK^ucal  and  11»liicical 
Theorie*  on  Ihu  nibject. 

SOTERtOLOCY  indudei  die  Plan  or  PutpoK  of  God  in  Klerenee  to  the  Salvatna  of 
Men :  die  Pensn  and  Worii  of  [he  Redeemer ;  hii  OfGcei  u  Prophet,  Pried,  and  KIn( ; 
the  Work  of  the  Hoiy  Spirit  in  applying  the  redemption  purchased  by  Christ ;  CoouHa 
and  EKcadoui  Grace,  RegenetatiaD,  Faiih,  Juili&stiau,  Sanctificaliaii,  die  lam  v  Rule 

ESCHATOLOGV  Indudea  dw  State  of  die  Ssol  afker  Deadi :  die  Secead  Coniina:  of 
ChriH ;  the  Rcnirrection  of  iha  Body ;  die  General  Judgment  and  End  of  die  World,  and 
the  Doctrine  concerning  Heavea  and  Hell. 

The  plan  of  die  author  ii  to  iiale  and  nndicat*  ih*  tenchinfi  of  the  BiUe  m  tbesa 
Tuioui  nilijecta,  and  to  eiamine  die  anSionialic  docnnnei  of  diflerent  cdaaKl  of  Theolo- 
giana.    Hia  book,  Ihercfcre,  ia  intended  to  be  bodi  didactic  and  denchtjc 

Tbe  vaiioua  topici  are  diacilated  with  that  dole  and  keen  anafytnl  and  logical  power, 
combiaed  with  that  kinplid^,  lucidity,  and  tttogdi  of  ityle  which  have  already  given  Dr. 
HoDCB  a  mrid'Wide  reputation  am  a  controvoBiaUit  and  writer,  and  ai  an  investigaair  of 
the  great  dieokigiial  pcoUau  i^Ihe  day. 

SPECIAL.  NOnCB. 
Vabimt  I.  tf  Dr.  ir,deft  SYSTEMATIC  TffEOLOGylinmfmMititd.    VtL 
II.  tMl  U  riaJr  "'■fr  "  /fttnOtr:  and  ftl.   III.  b  m  frlftrali,*.  MHd  maf  tt 
txjKUdtmrfyiattjt.    SttfUafiiutiUfit-faiAtHTKaft^  tit  frier 
CHARLES  8CRIBNER  ft  CO., 

9S4  Broadmag,  Hew  T»rk. 
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